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Foreword 


Tlie  series  of  volumes  titled  Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  ofSt(i(faml  the  War  in  Vietnam 
covers  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  regard  to  Vietnam  from  1945  to 
the  final  withdrawal  of  US  niiliUn^  forces  in  early  1973.  The  first,  vohinie  describes 
the  beginning  of  the  US  involvement  through  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954;  the 
second  volume  f'arries  tlie  story  tlirougli  1959.  The  third  volume,  in  three  parts,  trac¬ 
es  the  expansion  of  the  Americiui  commitment  in  the  years  196fU19(>8.  Tlie  fourth 
volume  covei>5  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Vietnjimization  and  tJie  beginning  of  the 
witlidrawal  of  US  forces  {luring  1969-1970.  Tlie  fmal  volume  describes  the  continuing 
withdrawal  and  the  negotiation  of  a  political  settlement;  it  concludes  witli  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  all  l^S  troops  in  the  period  January  tlirough  March  1973. 

The  classified  version  of  this,  the  final  volume,  was  phmned  and  written  by 
Mr.  Willard  J.  Webb  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Helen  Bailey,  Mr.  Lee  Nash,  and  Mr, 
William  Tobin.  Mrs.  Bailey  researched  and  wrote  initial  drafts  of  Chapters  3,  4,  and 
6.  Mr.  Nash  did  the  research  and  wrote  the  initial  draft  of  Chapter  I  and  did  much 
of  the  research  for  Chapter  7,  and  Mr.  Tobin  did  the  research  and  wrote  the  initial 
draft  of  Appendix  1.  Final  revision  and  editing  were  directed  by  Dr  Robert  J.  Wat¬ 
son;  Mrs.  Janet  W.  Ball  prepared  the  classified  manuscript  for  publication. 

Many  individuals  assisted  with  the  preparation  of  the  original  manuscript..  The 
staffs  of  t  he  JCS  Records  and  Information  Retrieval  and  Declassification  and  Archi¬ 
val  branches  of  the  Documents  Division  of  the  Joint  Staff  supported  the  search  of 
Joint  Staff  files  that  fomied  the  backbone  of  the  research  effort.  Special  thanks  iu*e 
also  due  to  Mr.  Amos  Good  and  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Chmnnan  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  to  M<dor  Robert  Kimmet,  USA,  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  for  assistance  with  the  records  of  their  offices. 

During  1999-2000,  Dr  Walter  S.  Poole  revised  the  classified  manuscript  to  lake 
account  of  the  great  timounl  of  material  tliat  has  become  available  since  the  origiiutl 
manuscript  was  written  in  the  1970s.  A  m^yor  new  primary  source,  the  offulal  tluiry 
of  Admiial  Tliomas  H.  Moorer,  contained  material  that  proved  particularly  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  compelled  significant  revision  of  important  sections  of  the  volume.  Tlu^  chai>- 
ters  covering  the  Laotiiui  incursion,  Operation  LAM  SON  719;  the  North  Vietiuunese 
oftensive  in  1972,  and  the  Christmas  bombing  are  almost  entirely  new.  The  stu-tinn 
**Why  Vietnamization  Failed"  and  the  final  chapter  “The  JC’S  Role:  An  Ov'enlew”  have 
been  added.  Tlie  jiublication  of  Henryk  A.  Kissinger's  While  House  Years  led  to  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  treatment  of  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Similarly,  sections  of  the  classified 
nianuscripl  dealing  with  American  public  opinion  and  the  pacification  program  were 
deleted  as  they  have  been  superseded  by  William  M,  Hammonii's  The  Miliiaty  and 
the  Media:  1962-19f}8,  and  77?c  Militaty  and  the  Media:  1968-1978  cind  Hicliard  A. 
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Iluiirs  Dr.  (iraJiain  A.  (-osnifis  read  the  revised  numust'ripl  ;uid  made 

several  additions  to  the  text  that  was  then  e<iited  by  Dr.  David  A.  Amistrong.  Ms. 
Susan  Carroll  prepared  the  Index  and  Ms.  Penny  Nonnan  i)repared  the  volunn^  tor 
publication. 

The  volume  was  review'ed  for  dechissirication  by  the  approj?nate  DS  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  agencies  and  cleai’ed  for  release.  The  volume  is  an  offiiial 
publication  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but,  inasmuch  as  the  text  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  must  l)e  construed  as  ciest'riplive  only  and 
does  not  constitute  the  official  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  miy  subject. 


Washington,  DC 


DA\1D  A.  ARMSTRONG 
Director  for  Joint  History 


Preface 


The  volume  (lesciibes  Ihe  lommlation  of  imlieies  aiul  tierisions  that  completed 
the  US  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  shifted  the  burden  of  comt>at  to  the  Repuldic 
of  Vietnam  Armed  F{)rees.  Using  the  sijurees  to  which  he  had  access,  Mr,  Wilim'd  J. 
Welib  (‘ompleted  a  manuscript  soon  alter  the  war  endect.  Since  that  tinte,  a  criticiil 
source  Inis  become  available.  Admiral  Ttiomas  IL  Moorer,  Uhaimian  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  during  1970-1974,  kept  a  daily  diary  describing  his  convei-sations, 
meetings  that  he  attended,  anti  from  April  1972  onward,  verbatim  transcripts  of 
many  of  his  telephone  i  onversations.  With  this  new  material.  Dr.  Walter  S.  P<K)le 
substiintially  re\ised  the  chapters  that  covered  the  Liiotum  int‘ui:sion  of  1971,  the 
Easter  offensive  of  1972,  the  Christmas  bombings  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  the 
Piuls  peace  cicc'ords  of  Januaiy^  1973  followed  by  their  rapid  unraveling.  He  also 
made  small  changes  to  other  chapters. 

It  hiis  been  argued  tliat  a  new  US  strategy',  initiateil  during  19(i8-1969,  rear-hed  a 
successful  imlmination  in  1972  by  showing  that  Ihe  South  Vietnmnese  could  stand 
on  their  own.  The  weight  of  e\idence  in  JCS  records — particularly  the  material!  in 
Admiral  Mooreris  diary — does  not  support  that  argument.  For  President  Richard 
Nixon,  Dr.  Heniy^  Kissinger,  and  Admiral  Moorer,  the  outcome  of  the  1971  Uiotian 
incui*sion  raised  grave  doul)ts  about  whether  American  effoits  to  ‘"Vietnamizt*'’  the 
war  would  succeed,  in  May  1972,  the  collapse  at  Quang  Tri  convinced  them  that 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Anued  Forces  could  not  cope  with  the  Norih  Vletnanmse 
attack  and  that  Americaji  air  t>ower  had  become  indispensable  to  the  Saigtm  gov¬ 
ernment's  survival.  Thereafter,  the  administration's  actions  Ccin  be  charatlerized  as 
attempts  to  insure  lliat  there  would  be  at  least  a  ^decent  interv^ar  between  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  peace  accords  and  the  dissolution  of  South  Vietnam. 


Walter  S.  Poole 
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LAM  SON  719:  The  “Moment 
of  Truth” 


Inception 

The  North  Vietnamese  had  been  using  three  ma^jor  lines  of  eommunic^ation 
(LOC)  to  supply  and  replenish  their  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  FYoin  Ortober 
1966  to  January  1970,  they  relied  heavily  on  the  port  of  Kompong  Som  {then  Siha^ 
nouk\ille)  to  bring  materiel  into  the  soiitheni  part  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The 
coup  that  deposed  Prince  Sihanouk  and  put  I^n  Not  in  power  closed  that  route.  A 
second  m^or  LOC  ran  from  ports  in  North  Vietnam  down  the  Soutii  China  Sea  to 
many  points  on  the  South  Vietnamese  coast,  but  by  tlie  fall  of  1970  MARKET  TIME 
operations  had  effectively  interdicted  this  sampan-bome  source  of  supply.  The  one 
vital  link  left  in  1971  was  the  route  that  raji  south  through  the  Laotian  panhanitle. 

The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Tr  ail  was  an  ever-changing  netw^ork  of  paths  and  roads.  The 
Ban  Karai  and  Mii  Gia  passes  were  impoitant  entry  points  from  North  Vietnam  into 
Laos.  From  there,  men  and  supplies  moved  southward  to  Base  Area  (i04,  loc^ateri  on 
Route  9  about  40  kilometers  west  of  the  Laotian  border  with  South  Vietnam.  From 
Base  Area  604,  men  and  supplies  usually  moved  southeast  into  Base  Area  611  or 
south  to  Base  Area  612  near  Saravane,  and  then  tnio  Scnith  Vietnam. 

For  North  Vdt^tnam,  keeping  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  open  became  a  top  priority. 
During  the  spring  of  1970,  the  communists  seized  Attopeu  and  Saravajie  in  south' 
em  Laos  and  threatened  the  Bolovens  Plateau,  apparently  intending  to  develop 
routes  farther  west  of  the  Laos-South  Vietnam  border.  Within  North  Vietnam,  sup¬ 
plies  were  shifted  southward  to  build  stockpiles  that  US  commanders  believed 
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('oukl  bt"  list'd  to  siippoH  ii  "cTiish”  lu^^islicill  t'aiiipaign.  l^ulldozt'i’s  and  work  cix'ws 
wert'  seen  at  the  Ban  Karai  pass  and  at  Tflieijone.  A  US  air  interdirtion  ranipai^n, 
COMMANDO  HUNT  V,  l)egan  on  10  October  1070,  concentrating  against  targets  Just 
west  of  the  passes.  The  niovenieni  of  tnicks  in  the  btoiian  ]>anhandle  fell  below'  the 
1009  rate.' 

President  Nixon  sensed  an  opi)oil unity  to  strike  a  decisive  lilow  against  Hanoi. 
Senior  policymakers  in  Washington  and  Saigon  wti'c  i>uoyed  up  f>y  the  ap[>an'nt 
success  of  the  Cambodian  oi>eration.  When  Aml>assa<lnr  F^llsw'oilh  T  Bunker  met 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  on  18  NovemlxT  1970,  he  told  them  that  eveiyone 
should  bo  pleased  with  the  militaiy  aspof-ts  of  the  war  and  flie  progress  of  Viet- 
namization.  Bunker  re]K)rted  that  (lenera!  t'reighlon  W.  Abrams,  Jr.,  USA,  the 
Commander,  tlS  Militaiy  Assistiuice  (’otnmand,  Vietnani,  rated  South  Vietnamese 
planning  and  execnlion  of  operations  in  Cambodia  ius  “vt^iy  iniin'essive."  Tlie  (’oim 
maiidant  of  the  Marine  Con)H>  General  Leonard  K  Chapman,  Jn,  asked  about  the 
(piality  of  middle-level  South  Vietiuunese  ieadei^shij).  Bunker  cJaimed  that  there  had 
l>een  improvements  at  Hie  iirovince  and  district  levels;  con)s  comnuuiders  wauv 
“better  than  ever  before.  We  uow  talk  about  theii  six  or  seven  l>est  divisions,  w'liere 
we  used  to  talk  alioiit  their  best  one  or  twn>.”“ 

The  Aimy  Chief  of  Slafh  General  William  i\  Westmoreland,  presented  to  the 
Wiisliitigtou  SptH'ial  Actions  Clrimp  (W'SAG)  a  ‘Jhind  in  GUive**  j>lan,  emphiisiziiig 
.slioil  raids,  feints,  and  mobile  operations  to  disrujit  movement  along  the  Ti'ail.  but 
the  administration  did  not  pin^ue  his  proposaL  On  5  Novemtier,  Admiral  Thomas 
H.  Moorer,  Chainnan  of  the  Joint  ('hiefs  of  Staff,  asked  the  Commander  in  Cliief, 
Pacific  (CINCI\4C),  to  submit  plans  for  the  next  six  months.  Admiral  John  S. 
Mcf.'ain,  Jr.  answered  that  he  anHci|>ated  a  massive  logistics  effort  by  (lie  (memy 
during  the  eoming  diy  season.  To  eomiter  it,  McCain  presenteti  iwo  plans.  The  first 
consisted  ot  cooixlinated  ojieralitins  by  Laotian,  Thai  and  Soutli  Vietnamese  forces, 
eacli  operating  within  its  own  national  boundaries.  The  second  de|)ended  upon  the 
Royal  Ia\o  Government  abrogating  the  1962  Geneva  acx'ords  lliat  had  established 
Laotian  neutrality.  If  that  happened,  CINCPAC  proposed  comliined  operations  by 
Thai,  Laotian  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  inside  the  Liiotian  patihandk',  to  cut  the 
JYail  and  destroy  NotHi  Vietnanu^se  units  in  Sontlieastern  Laos. ' 

By  early  December,  Hie  While  House  w'as  working  upon  three  plans  that  txnild 
be  exc^cuted  concurrenHy: 

1.  A  major  drive  by  one,  two  oj-  three  South  Vietnaniese  dbisioius  into  the 
Laotian  jianlraiidle,  using  extensive  air  c‘over,  to  cnit  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

2.  A  strong  spoiling  attac'k  by  South  Vietnanic'se  forces  into  ClirubfHha, 
again  willi  st  rong  I’S  airsuppoH, 

:i  t'oveH  operations  by  South  Vietnamese  units  into  NoiHi  Vietnam. 

Before  matters  c'oiild  proceed  further.  South  Vietnanu'se  l^i'esident  Nguyen  Van 
Thieus  approval  had  to  bo  gained.  The  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Piesident  for  Naticmal 
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Security  Al'fairs,  Brigadier  General  Alexander  M.  Hiiig,  USA,  went  to  Saigon  in  mid- 
December  for  this  piirtiosc.  ff  (leneral  Abrams  deemed  the  plaits  feasible,  Haig  would 
try  to  get  Tliieu  to  commit  to  a  timetablp  for  executing  Uiem/^ 

Concurrently,  Admiral  McCain  told  General  Abrams  to  start  planning,  in 
coordination  with  General  Cao  Vmi  Vien,  Chairman  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Joint 
General  Staff,  for  m^jor  ground  operations  into  the  Laotian  panhandle.  The  United 
States  w'oukl  provide  maximum  air  support  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Anned 
Forces  fRTOAF),  In  mid-December,  just  as  Brigadier  General  Haig  airived  in  Sai¬ 
gon,  Ai^rams  submitted  a  pkm  in  which  a  niulti-regiinental  task  force  w^ould  seize 
the  Tchepone  area,  operate  within  Base  Ai’ea  604  to  destroy  stockpiles  and  facili¬ 
ties,  and  block  msyor  routes  both  north  ant!  south  of  the  Tchepone  area.  His  plan 
outlined  an  operation  lasting  three  months.  In  Phase  I,  US  ground  forces  w^oiild 
secure  a  forward  operating  base  mid  airfieki  in  western  Quang  TYi  provinc'e,  from 
wiiich  to  support  RVNAF  operations.  During  Phase  11,  a  South  Vietnamese  tmsk 
force  would  drive  into  Laos  and  seize  Tchepone;  B-52  missions  would  be  flown 
against  Biise  Areas  61 1  and  604.  In  Pliase  HI,  South  Vietnamese  units  w'^ould  destroy 
enemy  forces,  stockpiles,  pipelines  and  facilities.  Phase  IV,  the  withdrawal,  would 
either  be  conducted  along  Route  9  or  take  the  fonn  of  attacks  to  the  sout  heiist  into 
Base  Area  (ill;  “stay  behind"  guerrillas  and  other  forces  would  be  inserted.  The 
Cooper-Church  amendment  barred  US  ground  forces  and  advisers  from  I.*cius  imd 
Cambodia,  but  lielicopter  gunships,  troop  and  cargo  lift  would  be  jirovided,  Abnuns 
thought  that  this  operation,  which  Admiral  McCain  whole-heartedly  endorsed, 
would  ‘‘strike  at  the  heart  of  the  logistic/infiltration  network  in  the  Laos  pmiliandle" 
and  would  “substantially  disrupt  the  enemy  timetable  for  1971  and  significantly 
impact  on  his  effort  in  1972.""' 

General  Abrams'  plan  reached  Admiral  Moorer  on  15  December.  The  Chainnan 
remarked  that  Abrams  bad  abandoned  his  reluctance  to  endorse  ambitious  t)pera- 
tions  by  the  South  Vietnamese  because  of  “his  growing  faith  in  ARTO  [Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam]  capabilities."  Moorer s  inclination,  he  recorded  in  his  diary, 
was  “to  go  for  what  Abrams  wants  us  to  do . . .  exactly  like  General  Abrams  wants 
us  to  do  it  ami  in  no  other  way.  However,  w^e  have  to  get  autiiorities  squared  aw^ay 
before  we  get  started.”  Moorer  promptly  sent  Abrams  and  McC'ain  a  message  gen¬ 
erally  concurring  with  attacks  against  Tchepone  and  the  CiTup  rul)ber  phmtation, 
winch  lay  roughly  25  miles  inside  Cambodia  by  the  Mekong  River.  The  Chainnan 
took  pains  to  be  sure  Abrams  understood  that  he  was  “already  sold  on  the  [jlan  <uid 
just  ueed[ed]  additional  ammuniUon  to  sell  it  to  lugher  authority."'^ 

On  16  December,  General  Hmg  sent  a  veiy  ot>timistic  assessment,  from  StUgim,  Otie 
week  later,  Presitient  Ricluml  M.  Nixon  reviewed  the  plai\ning  with  Admiral  Mtwirer, 
Brigadier  General  Haig,  Dr  Henry  Kissinger,  Assistant  to  the  Pivsident  for  National 
Security  Affait^,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Meivin  R.  Uurd.  Haig  described  a  four- 
pmnged  elTort:  an  ARVK  attack  up  Route  9  to  Tchepone;  an  operation  by  Uie  ARVN 
9'^  Division  to  clear  Route  7  in  Cambodia;  im  excursion  into  the  Chup  plantation;  and 
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coven  opemtions  agmiisl  Nuitli  Vieinajii.  President  Nixon  staled  that  the  otyeclive  of 
these  operations  was  “mi  endunng  South  Vietnmn.”  Adniind  Mooi'er  a<ided  dia(  “(he 
operation  must  succeed  mid,  therefore,  we  shoultl  take  such  risks  as  iirt'  uecessiiry.” 
Nixon  replied,  it  sncxx'ed  with  a  miniiiuun  low-kt^y  operation  as  Wu  iis  PS  foix'cs 
mx*  concenied/'  Nixon  asketl  foi^  Secrelmy  l^iini's  opinion  of  the  I^iotimi  oiieralion. 
Lciird  replied,  “IxM  s  take  a  crack  at  it,""  The  President  tlien  aj)|jroved  die  Phup  ojiera- 
tion  but  ciilled  for  fnilher  study  of  Tcheptjne." 

On  4  Januiiry  1971,  Admind  Moorer  fonnally  askeii  Secretruy  Uiirti  to  aj)fjrov(' 
the  I>aotian  operalitm.  He  stressed  dial,  since  US  troop  strength  aiul  air  assets  wouhi 
det*reas(\  “this  may  be  the  last  oppon unity  avxiilable  to  the  HVNAP"  for  a  c*ross-bor- 
dei;  tlr>^  season  operatioir  into  the  Tchepone  logistics  hut).  Latrd  mid  Moorer  visited 
South  Vietnam  on  9-12  Jaixiiaiy  General  Abrams  €nii]^l\tisized  to  tliem  that  tlie  South 
Vietncmie.se  had  become  “ver>'  different  petiple”  from  wliat  tliey  wt^re  before  ttieir 
hinge  into  PambcKlia.  President  Thien  told  Liird  and  Mooix'r  that,  in  Det'emlnn;  he 
had  disregimletl  his  comnumdera  advice  mid  sent  trooi>s  into  (Tmibodia,  wtiere  they 
thwartetl  a  comnumisl  drive  to  isolate  tlie  cai)il<il  of  Plinom  Penh.  Adminil  Moorer 
then  Hew  to  line  where  he  reviewed  opcnalitmal  aspects  of  the  I^iolian  [ilan  with 
Lieutenant  General  Huang  Xnan  Lam,  who  wxnild  be  (xmiinanding  the  Tchei>one 
thrust,  and  Lieutenant  General  riames  W.  Sutherland,  USA,  Uommanding  General, 
XXIV  Coqis.  kini  had  seived  iis  CommiuidiTig  Cieneral,  1  ('otfis,  since  PHit).  1 1  is  loy- 
^ilty  to  President  Thien  was  i)lain“(|uelling  a  Buddhist  uprising  had  been  liis  firal 
task — but  he  hati  never  comnuindeci  a  m^jor  offensive  operation.^ 

In  Washington,  on  18  Januaiy,  a  MAUV  team  briefed  the  J('S  and  oilier  senior 
ofnciais  on  General  AbriUiis  ]>Ian  for  Laos,  (leneral  Wt^stmort'land  raised  no  objee- 
tiou.  Next  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  S|)ecial  Actions  Group,  Admiral 
Moorer,  Deputy  Secretaiy  of  Defense  Da\1d  Packard,  and  (lie  Director  ofC'entral 
Intelligence  voted  in  favor  of  the  Laotian  operation*  However,  Under  Secret aiy  of 
State  U.  j-VIexis  Johnson  objected  that  an  incnraion  rould  alienate  Prime  MinisUu' 
Sonvanna  Pbonma  and  lead  to  a  north-south  [lartitioning  of  Laos.  In  Vientiane, 
Ambiissador  McMnrtrie  God  ley  told  Sonvanna  of  the  fotlliconiing  incursion.  Sou- 
vanna  replied  that  he  wxHild  have  to  [irotest  public'ly  atul  would  expec't  the  ARVN 
to  withdraw’  within  a  woek  or  (wo.  Otherwise,  be  feared  (bat  the  Chinese  w^onld  act 
in  noHh  Laos.  Why,  he  asked,  (*onld  not  the  operation  occur  in  I  he  tri-tiorder  areiLS 
and  tlie  highlands  south  of  Route  HO?-* 

Some  kist-ininnte  tioutits  surfaced  in  Washington.  The  i  haii  inan  asked  General 
Westmoreland  lo  tailor  his  “Haiul  in  Glove”  plan  in  order  to  ('ondnt4  the  Laotian 
oiieration  laHher  south,  if  the  President  so  desired.  On  2b  January,  Admiral  Moorer 
passed  along  some  tpieries  to  McCain  and  Abrams.  Could  the  ARVN  eonduci  its 
thrust  without  CS  helicopter  supi)ori?  What  w^ls  the  latest  dale  on  whii-h  Phase  11, 
the*  actual  entiy  into  Laos,  crould  caiic‘elled2  President  Nixon  wanlcni  to  know 
what  could  be  done  in  noHhern  Cambodia  if  I  he  Tchepone  tlinisl  w'as  cancelled. 
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Which,  the  President  sisked,  was  preferable:  a  northern  Cambodia  operation  or 
nothing  at  all?'" 

In  what  struck  Dr.  Kissinger  as  a  petulant  response,  General  Abrams  recom¬ 
mended  canceling  the  Ljiotijm  operation  atul  opjiosed  substituting  ones  elsewhere 
because  they  would  Itave  no  more  than  nuisance  value.  There  was  no  jioint, 
Abrams  added,  in  continuing  tueparations  for  F^hase  I,  and  he  intended  to  cancel 
them  on  28  January.  Admiral  McCain  conenn-ed.  The  Chainnan  replied  that  the 
obstacle  was  primarily  political,  ami  told  them  to  resubmit  views  bsLsed  “on  mili¬ 
tary  considerations  iUone."  Abrams  answered  by  giving  the  Laotiati  operation  his 
"unqualified  support”;  McCain  called  it  “an  exceptional  opportunity  to  inflict  the 
maximum  damage  against  enemy  personnel,  materiel,  atid  psychological  pressure." 
On  the  afternoon  of  27  January,  after  canva.ssing  his  advisers  again,  President 
Nixon  ordered  that  all  actions  connected  with  Phase  I  of  the  Laotimi  o(>eration 
proceed.  A  decision  on  Phase  II,  which  Moorer  told  him  could  be  cancelled  on  48 
hours’  notice,  wjls  postponed." 

Phase  1,  designated  DEWFFY  CANYON  II,  begiut  at  (H)()l  local  time  on  80  .lanu- 
aiy,  as  US  troops  maneuvered  to  secure  western  Quang  TYi  t>rovince.  An  fLssault 
airstrip  became  operational  at  Khe  Sanh  by  3  Febniaiy;  Route  9  was  repairi'd  luui 
cleared  to  th<*  I.,!U)tian  border  by  5  Febniaiy  Behind  this  cover,  the  better  part  of 
two  South  Vietnjunese  divisions  massed  at  Khe  Sanlt  in  preparation  for  the  cross- 
border  attack.  Meantime,  at  Secretary  Laird's  request.  Admiral  Mooier  reviewed 
alternatives  to  occupying  Tchepone  and  reported  that  none  could  sub.stilule  for  it 
“in  terms  of  anticipated  re.sults  and  effects  on  the  enemy."  Tlie  White  House,  how¬ 
ever,  was  intensely  concerned  about  the  piuloiis  state  of  congres.sional  and  jiublic 
support  for  the  war.  President  Nixon  wanted  the  thnist  presented  to  the  media  not 
as  an  invasion  but  as  a  raid  into  the  I.aotiim  sanctuiuies,  so  that  there  could  lie  no 
perception  of  liefeat.  On  tl  Febniaiy,  Admiral  Moorer  called  General  Frederick  C. 
Weyand,  USA,  Deputy  COMUSMACV,  to  say  that  “the  pressure  back  here  is  up  to 
explosive  proportions  in  tenns  of  congressional  pressure,  media  pressure,  etc.,  but 
1  am  standing  solid  on  this  operation."  Weyand  commented  that  he  thought  this 
would  be  “the  real  turning  point  of  the  war."  Moorer  agix’ed,  saying  that  was  why 
he  was  “driving  so  hard."'* 

On  4  Febmiuy,  President  Nixon  authorized  F’hasc  II.  Secretary  Diird  ajiproved 
an  execute  message  that  would  terminate  operating  authorities  on  B  .Ajiril,  thereby 
limiting  the  Tchepone  operation  to  sbe  to  eight  weeks.  Admiral  Moorer  promptly  told 
Brigadier  General  Haig  that  he  hatl  “implored"  Secretaries  Laird  and  William  P  Rog¬ 
ers  not  to  impose  a  tennination  date  and  tell  Congress  about  it,  as  the  administration 
had  done  during  the  Cambotlian  incumion.  The  While  House  at  once  agreed  that  5 
April  wouhl  not  be  treated  as  a  deadline.  “If  we  get  a  bloody  nose,”  Dr.  Kissinger  fold 
the  W'SAG,  "we  will  get  out  early — on  the  other  hiuid,  if  things  go  well  we  will  stay."'" 
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Advance  Becomes  Consolidation 

Phase  11  opeiHMi  on  8  P>l)riiary.  Tlie  Viettiainese  Tiaiiie,  LAM  SON  719.  was  given 
to  operations  in  Laus9'  The  ARVN  Airborne  Division,  with  llie  Annored 
Brigade  attached,  moved  along  Route  9  to  seize  A  l^)ui,  wliieh  w^as  to  serv'e  as  Ihe 
launching  point  for  the  tlrnii  assault  on  Tt'heiKme.  The  ARVN  D'  Infantr^^  Divisioiu 
advancing  in  tandem  willi  Ihe  Airborne  Division  south  of  Route  9,  |)rotected  ihe 
main  force's  left  Hank;  ARVN  Rangei-s  on  the  noHh  guarded  its  right  Hank.  On  Id 
Fobruaiy,  the  CTiairman  infonned  Dn  Kissinger  that  (lenerai  Abrams  was  “vcuy 
pleased”  with  progress  ihus  far  but  thd  not  w'ani  the  oj^eralion  lield  to  a  sirict 
timetable.  Kissinger  etnphasized  that  the  adminisfration  must  remain  united:  “All 
our  w^eaker  friends  need  Ls  for  someihing  to  make  them  fall  off  and  they  will  stall 
trying  to  undermine  tlie  operation.”  Twr>  days  later,  Moorer  rei)f)i1(‘d  tlial  things 
were  going  satisfaelorily  but  hard  fighting  w^onld  begin  soon.  Kissinger  asked 
wltether  General  Abrams  rec'Ognized  that  .stopping  tlie  How  of  supt>hes  was  the 
main  objective,  and  that  the  “body  count”  tnattered  less.  The  Chairman  assured 
him  that  Abrams  knew  this.  The  ARVN  wiis  moving  deliberately.  Moorer  addt'd, 
anti  establishing  positions  so  that  units  would  be  in  a  stnmg  posture  im  they  moved 
westw'ard  across  the  tianhandleJ"^ 

In  faet,  the  ARVN  had  run  into  a  superior  Nonli  Vieiiuunese  foret'  fighting  on  a 
haltleriekl  that  the  enemy  hatl  eimTiilly  prepared.  SiiK'e  the  (’mnlKxium  incmsions. 
the  Politburo  in  Hanoi  ha<i  iuitieipaled  additional  cross-bortler  offensives  during  the 
1979-1971  Utotiiiii  diy  season.  The  North  Vieinmnese  leaders  viewed  the  I^M  SON 
719  area  whidi  they  chilled  the  “Route  9'Sonth(U'n  Dios  Area”  as  a  likely  theater  for 
such  altai^ks.  Accordingly,  in  mklsummer  1970,  (he  PcHJ|>le's  Anny  of  Vietruun  (PAVN) 
(ieneral  Staff  began  drawing  up  t^ombat  pliuis,  de|>loying  forces,  and  directing  prejia- 
ration  oftht^  liattlefleld.  The  enemy  secretly  shifted  a  main  force  dhision  from  Qiuuig 
Nmn  F^rovinee  in  South  Vietnmii  tii  the  Route  9  front  and  established  a  |jnnisional 
con^^^  headtjLimiei's  to  ('ontrol  that  division  and  several  from  Noilli  Metmun  in  large- 
scale  conventional!  coiiibai.  As  ihe  troops  assembled,  (irnuj)  o59.  the  coinnimid  lliat 
operated,  maintained,  mul  defended  the  lio  Chi  Minh  Trail,  prepjired  its  own  units  for 
combat,  constnieted  foilificalions,  Fmilt  additional  roads  for  tnick  movc^inent  of  snp- 
phe.s,  mid  set  up  dejiols  and  a  medical  evacuation  netw^ork. 

By  8  Feliniary  1971.  when  the  ARVN  crossed  the  Laotian  Ijonler,  ihe  Noiih 
Victnmnese,  by  Llieir  own  atTOiinl,  had  massed  some  00,000  tronjis  in  llie  Route 
9-Southeni  Dios  front.  They  included  five  main  force  divisions,  twosc'parate  rc^gi- 
meiiLs.  eight  artillery  regiments,  three  engineer  regiments,  three  tank  baltalioiis,  six 
anti-aircraft  regimeiUs,  mid  eight  sapper  battalions,  (ilius  logislic  and  transporiatinn 
units — according  to  North  Vietnamesi*  historians  “our  annys  grealesi  concent ra- 
(ioti  of  coml)ined-arms  fon'cs. . .  uj)  to  that  point.”  In  mid  within  easy  reacli  of  the 
operational  area.  Group  559  had  aecnnnulated  supplies  sufneient  to  suiiport  the 
force  in  combat  for  ;lh  long  as  four  or  five  months. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  had  massed  this  combat  power  for  a  larger  purtiose 
Ihmi  simply  defending  I  heir  critical  supply  route.  They  saw  mid  were  determined 
to  seize  mi  oppttrt unity  to  fight  a  decisive  liattle  on  advantageous  terms,  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  Saigon’s  aniiy,  and  thoroughly  disrupt  and  discredit  Vietnaniiza- 
tion.  Indicating  the  importance  Hanoi  assigned  to  the  campaign,  Colonel  General 
Van  T^en  Dung,  Deputy  Chainnan  of  the  Politburo’s  Central  Military  Paily  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Journeyed  to  the  front  to  oversee  operations* 
On  3 1  January,  in  an  addn^ss  to  the  troops  on  the  Route  O-Southem  Laos  front,  the 
Coinniunist  Piirty  Central  Committee  made  clear  the  operation’s  objectives: 

The  coming  engagement  will  be  a  strategically  decisive  bailie*  We  will 
fight  not  only  to  retain  control  of  the  strategic  transportation  corridor,  hut  dso 
to  iuinihilate  a  number  of  units  of  the  enemy’s  strategic  reserv^e  forces,  to . , 
deal  a  significant  defeat  to  a  port  ion  of  t  heir  '‘Viet  n ami zat  ion"  plot,  to  adwance 
our  resistance  effort  to  liberate  South  Vietiiimi  mid  defend  North  Vietnam,  to 
gloriously  fulfill  our  inleniational  duty,  mid  to  hone  our  main  force  troops  in 
the  fires  of  combat.  Our  .Army  must  certmnly  win  this  battle.^*^ 

Wial  the  allies  had  envisioned  as  a  se<irch-mid-destroy  opemtion  similar  to  those 
in  Cambodia  turned  into  an  infimse  combined  mms  conventiomil  battle  for  which  the 
ARVN  Wits  poorly  preptired*  From  the  beginning,  the  South  Vietnamese  met  heavy 
resistmice  along  Fioute  and  in  the  flfinking  landing  zones,  wJiere  massed  antiairerafi 
guns  and  artillety  innicted  heavy  losses  in  men  and  helicopter.  As  the  battle  devel¬ 
oped,  the  ARVN  firebases,  (\speciiilly  those  north  of  Route  9,  came  under  attack  by 
North  Vietnamese^  infimtry  supported  by  armor  and  lieavy  long-range  aitiller>.  The 
enemy  pushed  Ihc^  ARTO  nmgers  and  airborne  troops  off  four  key  hilltops,  iufiicling 
heavy  losses  in  personnel  and  txiuipmt*nL  At  one  position,  tJie  enemy  overTcm  and 
captured  the  cominajider  and  staff  of  the  airborne  division’s  3*^  Brigade.  .Ainerican 
fighter-bomlters,  B-52s,  mid  helicopter  gunships  took  a  heavy  toil  of  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese,  but  the  enemy  continued  to  pi-ess  the  attaekJ^ 

On  13  February,  as  the  speed  and  violence  of  the  Noith  V’ietmmiese  response 
were  becoming  apparent.  President  Thieu  hailed  the  advance  for  three  to  five 
days,  ostensibly  to  consolidate  positions  and  destroy  captured  supplies,  (jeneral 
Vien  told  Abrmns  that  he  hoped  the  ARVN  W'ould  reach  the  high  ground  leading  to 
Tchepone  by  21  February.  Admiral  Moorer,  on  17  Febntary,  reviewed  mattei^s  with 
the  Diretior,  Joint  Staff,  Lieutemint  General  John  W,  Vogt,  USAF.  The  Nortli  Viet¬ 
namese  were  moving  reinfona'ments  aiul  had  massed  around  25,000  troops  in  the 
area,  which  was  about  the  number  that  intelligence  had  forecast.  Vogt  remindetl 
the  Chainnan  that  (ieneral  Abrams  had  said  he  would  welcome  North  Vietmunese 
reinforcements,  because  he  would  then  lie  able  to  strike  at  them.'^ 

Meanwhile,  on  11  February,  Admiral  Moorer  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  level  of  tactical  air  sorties,  so  long  as  FY  1971  funding  levels  were  not 
exceeded.  A  problem  arose  because  the  North  Vieliuimese  had  established  troop 
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coneenl  rat  ions  and  anliairrrart  defenses  in  a  location  noiih  of  Tehepoiie  outside 
the  ju'ejis  autharized  for  11-52  strikes*  General  Abrains,  t^onstcltning  InnnlJiti^  to  he 
**esstnitiaJ,”  n^i nested  appropriate  authority  from  ClNC'PAt'  iind  Anibassatior  (k alley. 
Six  camps  for  Uiotian  POWs  were  loc^aied  in  this  area,  mid  Abnims  iLsked  lliat  llie 
operating  restriction  around  them  be  reduced  froiii  *X(M)()  to  1,50(1  meters.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Godley  refused,  dling  “the  tjotentially  severe  j)olitical  reptTcussions  associaltsi 
with  destmctlon  of  POW  ('mnps.”  General  Abrams,  strongly  bac'ked  by  GIN(’PAt\ 
turned  to  the  Ghiumum  for  suppoit*  The  Director  of  Gentra!  Intelligence  repoHed 
little  indication  that  the  POW  camps  w'ere  still  occupied.  Admiral  Mooret;  Secrefaty 
I^iird  atid  Secretary  Rogers  all  favored  t  he  requested  Ijombing  without  r<\sl  riel  ion. 
Ambiissador  Godley  gave  way  and,  on  20  Febniary,  GINGPAC'  apjirovofi  bombing  in 
that  area  for  the  duralion  of  lAJM  SON  710,  ConcuiTenlly,  Genenil  Al^ratiis  asked  for 
immediale  action  to  pemiit  40  B”52  soities  dmly  (hrougli  May,  and  more  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  wananled  it,  LAM  SON  TIO,  he  predicted,  could  liet'ome  "one  of  tlie  most  deci¬ 
sive  operations  of  the  Southeast  Asia  connict”  Admiral  McGain  concnirred,  [jointing 
out  that  heavy  troop  concentrations  wTnild  present  ifleal  Uugets  for  saturation  bomb¬ 
ing,  Tlie  (^’luiinnan  aulhoiized  this  surge  on  21  FebRiaiy,^” 

Even  as  the  righting  in  Lios  intensiOed,  (ieneral  Abrams  hel<l  to  a  camsistenlly 
optimistic  line  in  his  situation  reports  w4iile  acknowledging  the  emerging  difficiiL 
ties.  Officials  in  Washington,  however,  became  increasingly  cnncenied  utkI  pnvsstnl 
for  more  timely  mul  accurate  infomiatinn  on  Ibe  oiieration.  On  lb  Februaiy,  after 
an  ARVN  Ranger  battalion  had  been  driv'eii  off  a  fireliase  in  a  bloody  cotnbal. 
Admiral  Moorer  called  (ionend  Abrams,  w4io  n'fjorted  lhal  the  North  Vielnaniese 
“have  gone  all  out  for  a  real  fight . , .  mid  it  is  going  to  lie  a  tough  time  over  the  next 
several  days  or  maybe  weeks,”  Dr,  Kissinger  telephoned  the  tluiiiiuan  to  k\sk  w'hen 
the  ARVN  wouki  move  forw-aid.  Moorer  miswa^iTd.  “When  they  get  logistics  and  the 
combat  situation  in  hand.”^^' 

On  22  February',  President  Thieu  told  (General  Abrams  that  Pliiise  III  shoultl 
begin  in  about  three  days.  Once  the  Tchepone  area  luul  Ihh’^u  clearuHl  out,  'Hueu 
said  (hat  lie  favored  w'ithdrawing  tn-er  Route  922  through  Base  .Arc^a  (>11.  When 
Abrams'  message  relaying  this  informalion  reached  Wa,slunglon,  Dr.  Kissinger 
told  Moorer  that  he  intei^preted  it  to  mean  that  the  ARVN  would  go  in,  sptaid 
a  little  lime,  and  then  pull  right  out.  Why,  Kissinger  asked,  were  lb,()(K)  ARVN 
reserv^es  uncommitted?  lie  hoped  Abrams  “did  not  entertain  any  thoughts  of 
getting  out  of  there  because  he  has  to  stay  in  until  A[>riL”  Perhaiis  prompted  by 
Brigadier  Genera!  Haig,  Kissinger  remarked  that  .ARVN  units  north  of  Routt'  9  had 
dug  in,  which  would  allow'  the  Nonli  Vietnamese  (o  allack  one  firebase  at  a  tinu'. 
Moorer  w'rote  aftenvard:  “I  wi>uld  like  to  explain  to  Kissinger  that  w'e  are  estab¬ 
lishing  a  gooti  solid  logistics  btusc,”  and  w'ould  move  fonvarti  when  that  task  w'as 
done.  President  Nixon  called  the  C'hairman  to  ask  for  bis  evaluation.  “It  is  ItJtigh 
going  but  w^e  are  coming  along  all  right,”  Moorer  responded.  Nixtm  said  dial  the 
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ARVN  “niiist  continue  to  take  whatever  casualties  they  have  to  in  order  to  hold 
their  ground  and  stay  in  there  because  that  is  all  w'e  need.”-^ 

Eaj1y  on  23  Febniary,  General  Westmoreland  called  the  Chairman  to  say  that 
Dr  Kissinger  w^anted  to  talk  with  hinr^  Westmorelaiid  expressed  to  Moorer  his 
"basic  concern  that  the  abjective  may  be  more  ambitious  than  the  troops  can 
achieve.”  At  the  White  House,  Westmoreland  gave  Kissinger  his  \iew'  that  Uirget- 
ing  TclTepone  with  less  than  two  dhisions  was  too  mnhilious.  Back  when  he  was 
COMUSMACV,  Westmoreland  continued,  he  hari  concluded  that  four  US  divisions 
w'ould  be  needed  to  cut  the  Trail.  He  now^  recomrtiended,  instead,  “hit-and-nm  raids 
out  of  Kite  Smih  to  cut  the  trails  at  various  EK>int5/  Westmoreland  then  returned  to 
the  Pentagon  and  debriefed  Moorer,  who  replied  that  "a  mediocre  commmuler  in 
t  he  field  can  do  much  better  than  an  expert  in  Washington  aitd  that  we  should  leave 
the  operational  commcUKlers  iilone.”^ 

At  a  JCS  meeting  on  24  Febniary,  wdiile  Admiral  Moorer  wiis  away,  tieneral 
Westmoreland  told  the  Service  chiefs  that  he  considered  LAM  SON  719  to  be  “a 
veiy  high  risk  operation*”  His  conclusions  were  that  the  operation  had  not  gone 
according  to  pUui,  surjjrise  w^as  lost,  resistance  had  proved  greater  than  expected, 
the  ARVN  was  attacking  on  a  narrow  rat  Iter  titan  a  broad  front,  and  that  Tchepone 
itself  was  open  mid  flal,  so  that  the  surrotinding  high  ground  must  be  occupied. 
As  to  the  Airborne  Division,  which  had  buckled  under  the  initial  North  Vietnam- 
ese  attacks,  Westmoreland  stated  that  the  CommcUKling  General  "is  not  a  fighter” 
and  that  the  troops  w^ere  not  accustomed  to  conducting  sustained  operations. 
Ordinarily,  they  w^ere  employed  on  lirief  forays,  often  involving  intensive  combat, 
then  pulled  out  of  action  for  rest  and  rehabilitation.  Hence,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
declared,  "The  airborne  troops  will  die  eiisily. , , .  If  they  ai'e  defeated  it  will  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  setiiack  for  Thieu*”-'* 

Early  next  morning.  Admiral  Moorer  called  General  Chapman  to  ask  about 
the  previous  liay's  JCS  meeting*  Chapman  replied  that,  when  Westmoreland  w^as 
speaking,  "he  w^as  astounded  and  that  all  he  could  do  was  sit  there  and  scowl.”  A 
message  from  General  Abrams  arrived,  conveying  Thieu's  new  plan.  Twx>  Miirine 
brigades  w^ould  replace  the  airborne  and  ranger  units;  tw'o  regiments  of  the 
Division  w^ould  advance  northwest.  "At  the  conclusion  of  these  operations,"  ARV^N 
units  would  willulraw  along  Routes  9  and  922  back  into  South  Vietnaju.  Abrmns 
judged  this  plan  "basically  sound*”  He  believed  that,  when  carried  out,  it  “will  have 
positioned  the  Vietnamese  forces  finnly  astride  the  enemy  system*”^’ 

That  afternoon  the  Chairman  met  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  wlio  brought  up  Gen¬ 
eral  Westmoreland's  criticisms.  Moorer  retorted  that  Westmoreland  had  made  no 
objetlion  w^hen  MACV  briefeis  presented  the  plan  on  18  December,  that  he  had 
concurred  in  il  when  polled  by  Secretary^  Laird,  and  that  he  had  never  before  said 
imything  about  the  weaknesses  of  the  Airborne  Division's  commander  and  tnwps* 
Moorer  next  explained  the  new  \ylm\  to  the  President  mid  "made  the  point  that  this 
should  be  considered  mi  area  and  that  Tchepone  as  a  point  had  really  little,  if  any, 
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signifiaiiu'e.’"  Nixon  schmiuhI  i»ieasetl  hy  ilw  plan  and  onconra^iHi  by  llu»  prosjKHi  of 
(3.000  ARVN  reseiTes  being  eoniinilt  ed/-*’ 

On  2(>  Febrnai-y,  Admiral  Mcjt)rer  advised  Secretai>  i^iird  I  lull  lu^  rated  llie  new 
plan  *'militanly  soumF: 

1  am  pmiieularly  gratified  and  impressed  by  Ihe  flexibilily  and  atiaptabil- 
ity  of  Ihe  HVN  forces ...  Tlie  modified  pbm  exploits  the  enemy s  deiislnn  ro 
engage  in  Imge  unit  actions  wiiich  makes  him  more  vulnerafde  to  bolli  air  and 
groLiml  attacks.  It  ;ilso  jirovides  an  oppnil unity  for  additional  ARVN  units  lo 
gain  ]>attlefielil  experienee,  patlicnlarly  in  the  area  of  unit  leadershit>. 

Tiial  evening.  Admiral  Moorer  reviewanl  matters  with  Rear  Admiral  It  i\  Robinson, 
the  Cliainiums  liaison  officer  wdtb  the  NSC  Staff  Robinson  told  Itiin  that  Brigadier 
General  Haig  did  not  imdersland  wiiy  more  ARV'N  troops  were  not  being  com* 
milted  to  LAM  SON  719.  Moorer  obser\-ed:  “this  is  the  mumeti!  of  truth  for  South 
Vietnam  and  that  they  shonkl  bt^  thinking  in  terms  of  (^ommilling  whatevm'  ...  is 
neeessaiy  to  ensni^e  success."-" 

At  tins  '"moinenl  of  Imth,"  Admiral  Moorer  liad  to  choose  between  the  aji|miis- 
als  of  General  Abrams  and  General  Westmoreland.  dVo  factors  doterinine<i  the 
Chainnans  choice.  First,  like  many  military  men,  he  w7ls  convinced  tliat  civilians' 
penchant  for  micro-management  and  half-measures  had  badly  crippled  the  war 
effon  during  19(>5-b8.  lu^nt^e  his  remark  that  a  mediocre  field  (‘omnumdcn^  could 
do  iiuirh  heller  than  m.  expert  in  Washington.  For  much  of  LAAI  SON  7Uf  Moorer 
discounted  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Brigadier  (Jeneral  Haig,  Instead, 
he  accepted  and  doggedly  defended  (ieneral  Abrams  oidimistic*  appreciations. 
Second,  entirely  apail  from  that  issue,  Moorer  did  nol  hold  Wesimorelaud  in  liigh 
regard^"*  He  wiis  at  odds  with  Westmorekmd  over  budget  prlcallies  and  revision  of 
the  ITnified  C'ommand  Blan.  Westmoreland's  criticisms,  coming  in  mid-otjeiation, 
stnic'k  Moorer  and  evidently  G€meral  Chai)man  as  a  bcialcul  effort  at  self-JnslitK^a- 
tion.  Their  reaction  w^as  iinfortunale,  bcc;ause  hindsight  shows  that  WeslmorehuKl 
had  ideniificd  ARVN  weaknesses  that  eluded  the  field  commanders. 


Bugging  Out?” 


n  1  Mimil,  tJeneral  Abrams  cabled  Wcishington  an  (issnranc^-  “. . .  |lll  is  cUxir 


V-/i(>  me  lhat  President  Thieu  and  General  Vien  are  delermined  to  fight  these 
two  hard  battles  [at  Tchet>one  and  (imid-  realize  their  casualties  w'ill  be  high 

but  they  will  take  il  and  fight  the  battle  lo  win."  President  Nixon  asked  whether  ho 
si  ill  believed  that  the  ARVN  wTre  fighting  wtU.  Thv  Ghairman  rephe<i  "imec|uivo- 
cally  dial  iliey  were."  That  evening,  howc'vei;  Rear  Admiral  Robinson  icdd  Admiral 
Moorer  tliat  the  Wlute  House  remained  concerned  about  the  small  vveiglil  of  ARVN 
effoil  compared  to  the  forces  available,  the  dnistic  conipnvssion  of  ilu^  ARVN  fnmt. 
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aiul  the  lack  of  positive  tone  about  what  would  happen  next.  Dr.  Kissinger  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Ambassador  Bunker  his  concern  about  the  constant  changes  of  plair 

Since  receiving  information  on  these  various  conceptual  approaches, 

events  on  the  ground  have  not  confirmed  our  ability  to  accomplish  them _ 

An  additional  factor  which  concerns  me  greatly  is  the  limited  ARVN  strength 
which  has  been  involved  in  this  operation  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  tuis 

obviously  committed  his  full  resources _ 

We  will  do  our  best  to  hold  tlie  fort.  But  we  must  know  what  we  are  up 
against.  There  is  no  chance  to  keep  panic  from  setting  in  if  we  are  constantly 
outstripped  by  events.^ 

The  ARVN  advance  resumed  on  3  March.  Next  morning,  General  Abrams 
advised  Admiral  Moorer:  “I  think  we  are  going  to  get  done  what  we  set  out  to  get 
done.”  He  described  Lieutenant  General  Lam  as  ‘‘tough,  determined,  careful  and 
his  spirits  are  good  today.”  Abrams  rated  the  ARVN  1“’  Division  as  “solid  from  top 
to  bottom.”  As  to  the  Chup  operation,  where  Lieutenant  General  Nguyen  Van  Minh 
had  taken  command  after  the  aggressive  Lieutenant  General  Do  Cao  Tri  died  in  a 
helicopter  crash,  Abrams  expected  to  see  substantial  accomplishments  <md  called 
Minh  an  officer  “whose  credentials  are  in  excellent  order.”  President  Nixon,  at  a 
press  conference  that  evening,  quoted  General  Abrams’  evaluation  that  “the  South 
Vietnamese  by  themselves  can  hack  it  and  they  can  give  a  better  account  of  them¬ 
selves  even  tlum  the  North  Vietnamese  units.”^ 

By  6  March,  Dr.  Kissinger  wrote  later,  the  South  Vietnamese  were  close 
enough  to  Tchepone  “to  sustain  the  claim  of  having  captured  it.”  Two  days  later, 
General  Abrams  cabled  the  Chainnan  that  “[m]orale  and  confidence  of  the  ARVN 
(’ommanders  has  risen  appreciably  during  the  last  three  or  four  days  and  I  believe 
they  would  willingly  accept  almost  any  mission  assigned.”  However,  he  continued, 
there  was  a  “general  feeling”  among  ARVN  commanders  “that  their  mission  has 
been  accomplished  and  it  is  now  time  to  withdraw.  They  do  not  concede  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done.”  Early  on  9  March,  Abrams  reported  that  President  Thieu 
talked  about  pulling  out  of  Laos  completely  by  5  April,  allegedly  from  fear  that  US 
air  support  would  end  on  that  date.  After  contacting  Secretary  Laird  and  Dr.  Kiss¬ 
inger,  the  C’hairman  infonned  Abrams  that  authorities  would  be  extended.  Moorer 
also  urged  Abrams  to  impress  upon  President  Thieu  that  this  was  the  RVNAF’s 
last  chance  to  make  a  dramatic  impression  upon  the  North  Vietnamese.  Tlu'  Wlute 
House  wondered  whether  Thieu  had  seized  upon  a  pretext  to  justify  a  quick  pull¬ 
out.  Accordingly,  Kissinger  sent  Ambassador  Bunker  a  cable  that  ended  as  follows: 
“We  have  not  gone  through  all  of  this  agony  Just  for  the  few  favorable  headlines 
achieved  as  a  result  of  recent  successes  and  would  hope  that  President  Thieu 
would  view  the  situation  from  the  same  perspective.”’^' 

Although  some  US  offu  ials  were  not  willing  to  recognize  it,  the  “turning  point” 
already  had  been  passed.  On  11  March,  Dr.  Kissinger  told  Admiral  Moorer  that  the 
President  wanted  the  ARVN  still  to  be  in  Laos  when  he  announced  the  next  round 
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of  liS  troop  wilhtlrawals  on  7  April.  Kissinger  said  Hint  he  did  not  niincl  the  ARVN 
moving  out  of  Teliepone  tis  long  as  the  soiithwiird  How  of  men  and  materiel  was 
stopped.  Moorer  replied  that  the  n\i\\OY  roads  woukl  remain  cul  until  "deep  into 
April.  We  luive  the  iiutiative  now."  Next  day,  Ahrams  reported  dial  Presidtml  Thieu 
planned  to  stay  in  Laos  by  rotating  units  ami  temporarily  withdrawing  some  of 
I  hem.  Alirams  ami  Bunker  Judged  Ibis  plan  militarily  sound  and  suited  tt>  presemng 
a  good  public  image  after  the  operation  ended.  A  skeptical  Dr.  Kissinger  ol)seiwd 
to  the  ChaiiTuan  that  the  A^^\^^  had  found  few  sui>ply  eac'hes  near  Teliepone  and 
that  the  Nonli  Vietnamese  had  Just  completed  an  addition  to  llie  Ho  (1ii  Minh  Trail 
that  bypassed  tl\e  battle  zone/^ 

The  North  Vietnamese  by  now  had  massetl  five  divisions  with  perliatis  45,000 
troopS' — more  than  twice  the  ARVN  force  in  Laos — for  counterattacks.  On  14- 1 5 
March,  they  drove  the  South  Vietnamese  out  of  Fire  Siip])Qri  Base  LOU),  Ihrec^ 
miles  south  of  Route  9.  At  Secretary  Uiirds  staff  meeting  on  15  March,  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  Jisserted  that  ARVN  ladies  were  t)ad  and  criticized  the  spiking  mid 
ahandoning  of  ariilleiy  pieces  at  LOLO/^^  “In  general,"  Moorer  reeonled,  "he  bad- 
mouthed  the  wiiole  I  AM  SON  710  operation."  Next  day,  Admiral  Moon^r  reassured 
Il’esident  Nixon  that  “things  were  going  pretty  well"  and  the  ARVN  w'ere  t“arrying 
out  the  plan  to  move  units  down  to  Route  914.  Moorer  asserUHi  that  enemy  move¬ 
ments  through  the  general  area  of  I  AM  SON  719  had  been  “severely  disrupted," 
and  that  ARVN  alleged  fjy  the  American  media  to  have  “fletP  were  merely  moving 
to  higher  ground.  Moorer  latter  teleplioned  Lieutenant  General  (  harles  A.  Oorcoran, 
USA,  Chief  of  Staff,  Pacific  Coiiimand.  C'orewan  said  that  he  w'as  “l>egimung  to 
doubt  I  lie  ARVN  were  revilly  down  on  Route  914  in  strength. . . . 

On  17  March,  General  Abrams  repoited  that  Lieutenant  (leneral  Lam  tlid  not 
intend  to  terminate  Phase  Ill  until  10  or  15  April,  when  Phase  IV  woukl  begin. 
Lam's  i>lans,  however,  provided  neither  for  (‘onlinuiiig  the  interdietion  of  Route 
914  nor  for  moving  e;istw^ard  through  Base  Area  61 L  Dr.  Kissinger  called  Moorm-  to 
say  that  he  did  not  understand  Abrams  repori  and  wauled  to  know^  how  long  the 
ARVN  wwild  slay  in  the  strategically  impoilmil  positions — Route  914  anti  tlu^  inter^ 
section  of  Routes  99  and  92.  Moorer  simply  repeated  that,  on  15  April,  Uiiu  W'oultl 
end  Piuuse  Ill  ami  stari  Phase  IV,  coiu'ent rating  primarily  in  Base  Area  61 L  But 
the  Chainuan  evidently  had  misgivings.  Thai  evening,  in  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Lienlenant  General  ('orcoran,  Moorer  said  it  looked  as  though  the  ARVN  had 
abandoned  the  pkm  to  attack  Muong  Nong  in  Base  Auki  61 1.  Fun  her,  the  (iuiirnum 
suspected  that  the  South  Vietnamese  had  suffered  many  more  casualties  lhan  tliey 
hatl  reported.  Corcoran  agreed  on  both  counts,  commenting  that  high  casualties 
probably  acc^onnted  for  Tliitnrs  change  of  pkin.  Moorer  sent  Abrams  a  cable  cau- 
lioiiing:  “the  retieploymenl  of  ARVN  forc'es  as  outlined  . . .  could  fuel  to  the  current 
pessimistic  press  reporis  claiming  a  rout  of  Vietnamese  unils  from  Laos —  We  run 
the  risk  of  losing  most  of  our  liigh-lovel  political  support  for  prosc^initing  1AM  SON 
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719  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  of  undemiining  widespread  confidence  in  rhe 
success  of  Vietnainization  lo  date/'^^ 

President  Nixon  spoke  angrily  to  Brigadier  Generali  Haig  about  relieving  General 
Abrains  and  sent  Haig  to  Vietnam  for  a  fii'st-hand  appi'aisal.  Early  on  18  March,  Admi¬ 
ral  Mot>rer  called  Abi’ains  to  ask  for  his  assessment  of  the  tactical  situation.  Abraiiis 
advised  that  withdrawals  W'ere  “proceeding  in  ati  orderly  fashion/  The  (  ■haimian 
observed  that  Thieu  seemed  “lo  be  bobtailing  this  operation/  and  wondered  wiiether 
he  w^as  unwilling  to  take  more  risks  for  political  reasons.  A  Vietnamese  presidential 
election  was  slated  for  September,  and  a  lengthy  casualty  lisi  would  alienate  vott'rs. 
Abrams  said  that  he  would  talk  with  Tltieu  and  report  back.'“' 

The  Chairman  next  telephoned  Dr.  Kissinger,  who  had  nothing  good  to  say 
about  LAM  SON  719.  The  ARVN,  Kissinger  noted,  were  not  replacing  units  sup¬ 
posedly  being  “rotated”  out  of  Laos.  They  w'ere  off  Route  914,  “strung  along  like 
sausage”  on  Route  9,  atul  definitely  w^re  not  headed  for  Base  Area  611.  Kissingers 
conclusion:  .  Jt  certainly  looks  to  him  like  they  are  1>ugging  ouC.”  Admiral  Moor- 
er  then  confeiTed  with  the  President  and  Dr.  Kissinger  at  the  White  House.  Nixon 
said  that  if  the  press  created  the  impression  that  the  ARV^N  withdi'aw'al  w'as  really 
a  rout,  then  Thieu's  stmuling  in  South  Vietnmn  and  around  the  world  w^ould  suffer. 
The  problem,  the  President  stressed,  lay  in  maintaining  a  position  with  Congreas 
and  the  public  that  did  not  require  continual  changes.'*" 

On  the  morning  of  19  March,  General  Abrams  infomted  the  Chainnan  that  Pres¬ 
ident  I'hieu  expected  to  complete  mi  orderly,  welLexecuted  withdrawal  between  5 
and  8  April.  Before  then,  Thieu  wanted  to  carry  out  a  raid  against  tut  her  the  depot 
at  Muong  Nong  or  the  junction  of  Routes  914,  92,  and  92L  Abrams  also  reported 
that  General  Wt'yand  had  met  with  Lieuten^:int  General  Lam  and  reviewed  fire  sup¬ 
port  plans  for  covering  the  retreat:  “The  support  is  really  lined  up  and  they  should 
be  able  to  pull  it  off  in  good  shape."  I^n  w^as  planning  an  accelerated  withdraw^al, 
but  Weytuid  claimed  that  Thieu  would  not  let  him  do  it.  Admiral  Moorer  relayed 
Abrams  report  to  the  President.  Nixon  disked  whether  the  Muong  Nong  raifl  would 
occur  in  April;  Moorer  replied  thal  it  would.  The  Chairman  agreed  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  “that  the  real  field  of  battle  was  in  the  public  affairs  arena/-^ 

I^ater  that  morning,  Admiral  Moorer  had  another  tense  convei'sation  with  Dr. 
Kissinger.  Moorer  related  that  the  ARVN  “have  a  real  solid  plan  for  j>rov1ding  full 
fire  support  during  withdrawals.  Kissinger  replied  that  they  have  had  full  solid 
plans  for  the  past  six  wwks  but  none  of  them  have  been  executed."  What  “sticks 
in  his  c^aw^"  Kissinger  continued,  “is  that  when  they  took  Tchepone  they  should 
have  told  us  wliat  they  w^inted  to  do.  Instead,  they  got  us  babbling  abtjut  the  wrong 
things  and  now  it  looks  like  a  defeat — "  lie  “frankly"  did  not  believe  they  w^ould 
execute  the  raid  on  Muong  Nong.  Kissinger  read  a  cable  just  received  from  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Haig  in  Saigon,  stating  that  “in  his  judgment  the  AR\TS|  have  lost  their 
stomach  for  Laos  and  the  problem  isn’t  to  keep  them  in  but  rather  to  influence 
them  to  pull  out  in  an  orderly  fashion/'^** 
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The  ARVN  willulrawal,  conducted  inuinly  along  Roule  9,  ran  Iroin  17  iinlil  24 
Mareli.  A  Noith  Vietiicunese  anibiisli  on  19  Mareli  littered  tin*  road  with  wrecked 
velncles.  Artillery  i)ieces  were  abandoned,  and  a  good  many  men  had  to  make  Iheir 
way  on  fool  to  Umding  zones  for  evacuations^*  Anierican  media  carruMl  |)icnires 
of  ARVN  soldiers  clinging  to  the  skids  of  US  helicopters,  (  hi  23  March,  Admiral 
Moorer  revlewa^d  the  situation  with  Lieutenant  General  M€4\in  Zais,  I'SA,  Drreclor, 
and  Lieutenant  (ieneral  Riclau'd  T.  Knowies,  l^SA,  Assistant  to  the  Cliaimnin. 
Both  officers  recently  had  completed  tours  in  Vietmuiu  General  Zais  related  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  had  asked  him  the  previous  day  whether  ARVN  morale  was  shatiered. 
Ziiis  replied  that  il  had  not  been;  some  units  tieifoniied  splendidly.  The  Uhaimuin 
told  Zais  that  he  W3s  tronhled  hy  CJeneral  Westmorelaiurs  adverse  comments  aboul 
the  Airborne  Division  s  commander,  ‘dt  seems  to  me  thal  they  Ibiiglit  well,"  Moorer 
recorded.  ‘‘Both  Knowies  and  Zais  agreed  in  my  assessment*”'* 

LAM  SON  719  ended  on  a  sour  note.  (lenenils  I^mi  and  SulherUmd  agreed  upon 
a  plan  for  two  Ijattalions  to  iissauU  Muong  Nong  and  remain  there  for  several  days. 
Tlie  US  contribiitiun  w^ould  consist  of  B-52s,  gunships,  irooiecm'rying  helico|>ters, 
and  244u>ur  coverage  by  forward  air  c*ont rollers*  President  Nixon  called  the  oiiera- 
tion  *\1tal  if  w  e  art'  to  end  LAM  SON  719  on  mi  iiphea!  note  and  give  tlie  Sontli  Viet¬ 
namese  a  credible  image  as  a  continuous  threat  to  the  enemy*”  But  th('  raid,  slated 
for  28  Marcdi,  was  cimcelled  because  heav^  antiaircraft  tire  prevented  ta(*tic‘al  air 
strikes  from  clearing  the  area.  When  Admiral  Moorer  passed  along  tins  news,  Dr* 
Kissingers  reaction  w'as  blunt:  .  *  our  tigers  can't  go  through  with  it.”  Moorer  said 
that  tliey  w'ould  try  again  agmnsi  other  targets.  Kissinger  replied:  "\vv  don't  wmd  to 
look  ridiculous  and  land  in  some  uninhabited  iirea  or  on  a  mountaintop."  Moorer 
iissured  him  that  they  would  only  do  something  useful.  During  31  March-1  April, 
ARVN  raiders  occupied  Ciia  Viet  in  Base  Aj’ea  (HI;  tliey  reported  85  enemy  killed 
by  air,  one  killed  in  action,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  supplies  deslrtiycd/'-  By 
this  time,  too,  the  Cluip  operation  w^as  i)etering  out.  President  Thieu  promi*sed  to 
replace  one  paniculaiiy  dilatoi^  c-oloiiel  but  delayed  doing  so.'-^ 

In  retrospect,  the  ^‘moment  of  tmth”  had  revealed  the  Saigon  government's 
sliort comings.  Presidenl  Thieu's  performance  timing  LAM  SON  719  resembled 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  policy  of  preserving  politically  dependalile  units  and 
declaring  phantom  victories,  although  in  Thieu's  case  caution  perhaps  w^as  justi- 
fed  considering  the  unexpected  strength  of  the  opposition  in  Laos.  Perliaps  LAM 
SON  719  gave  South  Vietnaju  a  year's  respite*  Probably,  though,  this  display  of  the 
RVNAF's  weakness  emboldened  Hanoi  to  bul  for  victory  in  1972.  ilanors  official 
history  decUirctl  in  retrospect  that  the  “Route  9-Sou(hcni  Laos  victoo^”  marked  “a 
new^  level  of  maturity  for  our  army  and  was  a  concrete  demonslralion  . . ,  tlial  our 
anny  and  people  were  strong  enough  to  militarily  defeat  the  'Vietnamizatif)n'  strat¬ 
egy  of  the  Ajiierican  imperialists*”  " 
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Public  and  Private  Assessments 

Pn'sideiit  Nixon  and  Admiral  Moorer  had  agreed:  “the  real  field  of  battle  was 
in  the  i)ublic  affiiirs  cirena.'’  In  an  address  to  the  nation  on  7  April,  announc¬ 
ing  the  phased  withdrawal  of  100, OOO  more  troops,  Nixon  claimed  that  the  RV^NAF 
had  proved  able  to  “fight  effectively”  against  the  very  best  North  Vietnamese  units, 
damaging  the  enemy’s  logistics  even  more  severely  than  the  Cambodian  iiu  ui-sion. 
Soon  afterward.  General  Abrams  advised  CINCPAC  that,  “although  it  is  too  early  to 
make  a  final  judgment,  IjVM  SON  719  may  well  prove  to  have  been  a  pivotal  point 
in  the  Indochina  conflict.”  The  ARVN  had  demonstrated  “an  ability  to  mount  a 
complex,  multi-division  operation,  in  conditions  of  difficult  and  unfiuniliar  terrain, 
adverse  weather  and  against  the  best  forces  that  a  detennined  enemy  could  mus¬ 
ter.”  Dr.  Ki.ssinger  gave  his  own  staff  an  upbeat  assessment: 

Tlie  ARV^N  fought  extremely  well.  Eighteen  out  of  22  of  the  battalions  turned  in 
a  creditable  perfomuuice. 

Reports  of  a  rout  jire  largely  exaggerated.  Even  tlie  photographs  of  AIA'N 
troops  clinging  to  the  skids  of  outbound  choppers  provide  f)r(K)f  of  their  order  iuul 
dLscipline — paiticulcirly  w  hen  one  .sees  that  the  troops  are  bringing  with  tJiem  tiu'ir 
rifles  and  other  gear,  hardly  a  chiiract eristic  of  panic-stricken  soldiers. 

Much  of  the  American  media  came  to  a  different  conclusion.  According  to  Life 
magazine  “the  NVA  drove  the  invading  forces  out  of  Laos  with  their  tails  between 
their  legs.”  New  York  Titnes  reporter  (fioria  Emerson  interviewed  ARVN  survivors 
at  Khe  Saith  and  concluded  that  their  morale  w  as  “shattered”: 

Through  an  inlerj)reter  they  spoke  of  how'  the  North  Vietnamese  outnum¬ 
bered  them  and  advmiced  in  wave  after  wave,  nmning  over  the  bodies  of  com¬ 
rades  <md  never  stopping. . . . 

It  was  a  test,  and  now  most  South  Vietnamese  forces  admit  frankly  that 
their  forces  failed. . . . 

Wliat  hcis  dramatically  demoralized  numy  of  the  South  Vietnimiese  troops 
is  the  large  number  of  their  own  wounded  who  were  left  behind,  begging  for 
their  friends  to  shoot  them  or  to  leave  hand  grenades  .so  they  could  commit 

suicide  before  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  B-52s  killed  them _ 

Some  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  drive  into  Gambodia  said  they  had 
never  dreamed  that  the  I.^os  operation  would  not  be  as  simple.  Since  there 
was  no  significant  fighting  in  Cambodia,  these  South  Vietname.se  felt  that  the 
enemy  was  no  longer  a  threat.  Tliey  learned  differently  in  Liios  and  they  will 
not  soon  forget  it. 

In  Anu'rican  helicopters  they  came  out  of  I^os  this  week  without  their 
combat  packs,  their  rations  or  their  .steel  helmets — and  sometimes  without 
their  weapons.  Nothing  mattered,  they  said,  except  getting  out _ 

Privately,  .senior  policy  makers  were  in  certain  re.spe(‘ts  almo.st  as  critical  as  the 
media.  On  10  April,  Reiu*  Adminil  Robinson  told  the  (iiainnan  that  Dr.  Kissinger  was 
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**tVirious”  with  (lenonils  Abranis  atul  Woyaiid  because  (hey  luul  gone  on  leave  sinmi’ 
laneously  at  the  enieial  time  of  the  AllVN  withdraw^al.  Kissinger  also  en^ieii^e^i  llu^tn 
for  not  elTeeting  better  tactical  and  support  (^oordination.  Kissinger  helievt'd 
came  so  close  and  a  little  push  would  bavt^  made  a  iot  (ifdin'eix'nce''— a  <tueslional)lt' 
assertion  given  the  situation  and  the  enemy's  strength.  (General  Jt>lm  D.  Ry;ui,  the  Air 
Force  Chief  ofStafT,  simuled  under  allegations  that  tactical  mr  siipjmrl  to  llu^  ARVN 
had  been  inadiHiuate.  He  aminged  a  liriering  that  Admiral  Moorer  heard  on  14  April 
Among  the  points  made  w'as  the  absenee  of  cross-talk  amotig  the  C  Division,  \hv 
Marine  Division,  and  the  .Mrbonie  Division.  Sinc'e  US  Air  Force  officei's  <lid  not  knov^^ 
wdiere  emergencies  were  occurring,  they  had  sijlit  soilies  ev'enly  among  Iht^  dive 
sions.  Also,  "^it  took  us  a  long  time  to  realize  that  tlte  ARVN  never  opeiateti  two  divi¬ 
sions  before  side  by  side.”  One  week  later,  Cienerid  RyaJt  told  the  ('luiinnmi  that  lie 
l>eSieved  General  Aluams  “did  not  have  a  feel  for  the  intensity  with  wliich  Washing- 
ton  viewed  the  LAM  SON  719  operation  mitl  as  a  result  left  the  <'ondiu1  of  this  o|H*ra- 
lion  up  to  his  subordinates."  Rymi  further  argued  that  Lieuteiuuit  Cieneral  Sutherland 
mul  other  Army  ofncers  had  sougtU  to  use  I  AM  SON  719  as  a  memis  to  demonstrate 
the  all-puipose  nature  of  lielicopters.  They  failed  to  use  tadical  air  power  ridetjualely, 
RyaJt  claimed,  until  tlie  loss  of  Fiix^  Suppoit  Base  LOLO  proved  that  helicoi)ter>!  could 
not  operate'  by  themselves.*" 

Secretary^  Liiird  expresse^d  mixetl  view's  of  the  oiieration.  He  claimetl  that  when 
he  discussed  the  incursion  with  President  Thieu  in  January,  Thien  had  predicted 
that  the  offensive  w'ould  last  n(>  more  Ilian  five  to  eight  weeks;  hence  LAM  SON 
719  had  ended  about  on  schedule.  Laird  thought  Un^  cyperaiion  w^ould  “i>rove  to  he 
a  success,  after  a  period  of  several  months"  because  the  enemy  “had  taken  heavy 
casualties  and  their  logistics  flow  hail  been  hampered."  “It  may  l)e  snmetinu\"  how¬ 
ever,  “before  ihe  impact  will  be  ciear."  In  the  meimtime,  l>tiird  fearerl  that  adverse 
media  coverage  of  the  l>attle  w'ould  create  a  “bad  image”  of  the  AlA'N  iti  the  I  niled 
States.  Later  on,  he  referred  to  the  extensive  ahandonment  by  the  8()iith  Vietnam¬ 
ese  of  exi)ensive  American  equipment  as  a  'Tulsco."*^ 

Admirtil  Moorer  realized,  belatedly,  how^  often  his  ui>beai  reporis  t<»  President 
Nixon  and  Dr,  Kissinger  had  been  out  of  toiuii  with  battlefield  tlevelopmenls.  ll(' 
had  pul  his  tnist  in  senior  Anny  officTrs  and,  with  the  exception  of  Cii'iii'ral  Westmo¬ 
reland,  they  proved  to  be  wTong.  Liite  in  June,  the  Chainium  spoke  with  Lieutenant 
General  Michael  S.  Davison,  I 'SA,  Commanding  Genciid,  II  Field  P'orcH',  Vit'tnam. 
Davison  w^iis  “quite  critical"  of  Lieutenant  Genenil  Ltini  and  also  spoke  hm-shly  tjf 
Lieutenmit  Cienend  Le  Nguyen  Klumg,  Commandmil  of  tlie  Vielmunese  Marine  Con>^< 
for  tiying  to  “sabotage"  Umi  and  for  making  repeated  tri]>s  to  Saigon  during  tlu^  ojjer- 
ation.  Moorer  reacted  by  dictating  the  following  “Note  for  the  Diaiy”: 

After  talking  witli  yeiiienant  General  Davison  and  recollecting  my  meet¬ 
ing  with  Davison,  Abrams,  Bunker  and  Sntheiland  in  anticipation  of  LAM 
SON  719,  I  am  appalled  that  they  did  not  lake  into  consideration  at  dial  time 
General  f^aiiVs  cnnifielence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  my  Army  athisc'is 
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(which  included  two  full  generals  and  four  Lieutenant  Generals)  gave  me  my 

reason  to  believe  that  Lam  could  not  hack  it . They  failed  to  appreciate  that 

the  President  had  so  much  riding  on  this  golden  and  last  opportunity  to  punish 
the  enemy,  Davison  criticized  General  Khatig  for  going  to  Saigon  frequently 
during  the  course  of  LAM  SON  719,  yet  General  Weyand  took  10  days  leave  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  General  Abrams  simultaneously  spent  the  weekend  in  Ikmg- 

kok  during  the  height  of  th€^  action _ If  the  Army  advisers  knew  so  ttnicli 

about  LanVs  competence  and  the  limited  competence  of  the  ARVN  in  MiliUuy 
Region  I  to  conduct  this  operation,  they  should  never  have  let  this  operation 
be  approved,  or  they  should  have  moved  a  leader  like  General  Tri  with  military 
experience  in  multi-division  cross-border  operations  up  to  Military  Region  I  to 
conduct 

During  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  in  the  spring  of  1972,  Admiral  Mooi'cr  would 
take  a  much  less  sanguine  view  from  the  outset  and  rely  heavily  upon  appraisals 
from  Air  Force  officers. 
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Policy  and  Strategy,  1971- 
Early  1972 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  seek  to  intensify  iniUlary  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  during  1971  and  early  1972.  The  United  States  was  withdrawing  from  that 
Southeast  Asian  country,  mid  the  rtmioval  of  US  forces,  which  had  begun  in  mid- 
1969  and  increased  in  1970^  accelerated  during  1971  and  the  early  months  of  1972, 
At  the  start  of  1971,  more  than  335,000  VS  troops  remained  in  South  Vietnmn,  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  year,  the  United  States  took  approxiniafely  177,000  men  out 
of  Vietnam;  by  mid-year,  US  forces  no  longer  participated  in  m^or  grounti  (^oinbai 
operations;  imd  when  the  enemy  launched  his  April  1972  offensive,  US  strength 
sUkkI  at  less  than  100, (K)0  men.  Although  the  United  States  was  steadily  reducing 
its  commitment  in  Soul  h  Vietnam,  there  were  constant  pressures  for  greater  reduc¬ 
tions  in  force  and  activity  levels.  From  within  the  goveminenl  came  demantis  for 
hister  withdrawals  in  order  to  reduc^e  expenditures,  and  public  and  Congressional 
critics  of  the  wai'  wanted  expedited  reduction  of  the  US  troop  conimitmenl  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  As  a  consequence,  the  Joint  Chiefs  gave  considerable  attention  to  delenniiiing 
the  size  and  schedules  of  the  redeployment  increments  and  to  reconciling  nniuire- 
ments,  particularly  air  sortie  rates,  with  available  resources.  Perhaps  bec'ause  of 
the  pressure  for  Uirger  Jind  faster  US  withfirawals,  the  President  and  his  a<ivisers 
conducted  assessments  and  reviews  during  1971  and  early  1972  of  US  policy  and 
strategy  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  situations  in  Cambodia  mul  Laos.  The  Chiefs,  of 
t'ourse,  participated  in  those  efforts. 
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A  Vietnam  Review,  April-July  1971 

United  Slates  policy  toward  Vietnam  remained  uncltanged  in  15)71,  President 
Nixon  told  the  Congress  in  his  foreign  policy  report  on  25  Febmai'y  15)71.  The 
"one  irreducible  objective"  was  “the  opi)orltinily  for  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  detennine  their  own  political  future  without  outside  interference.”  To  accom- 
|)Ush  this  j)uipo.se,  the  I'niled  Stat.e.s  would  <-ontinue  to  puisne  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment.  But.  failing  in  that,  the  United  Slates  wouhl  tnmsfer  combat  operations  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Anned  F’orces  imd  witlulraw  US  troops.' 

To  implement  this  policy,  the  Commmitler,  US  Military  .As.sislance  Commjuid, 
Vietnam  (COMUSMACV).  trainetl  and  prepared  the  South  Vielname.se  forces  for 
the  combat  mission  while  continuing  to  exert  as  much  (iressure  as  possible  on  the 
enemy  with  existing  resources.  These  resources  hatl  declined  dramatically  by  tlie 
beginning  of  15)71  and  the  South  Vietnamese  had  taken  over  a  large  share  of  the 
groumi  wiu-as  US  units  were  increasingly  restricted  to  suiniort  and  air  opmalions. 

On  7  April  1971,  President  Nixon  iumounced  another  reduction  in  US  strength. 
Citing  the  1AM  SON  719  operation,  he  claimed  that  Viet niunizat ion  was  succeeding. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  would  remove  100, ()()()  additional  troops  between  1 
May  ami  1  December  1971,  reducing  USstn*nglh  to  184,000.  “The  .American  involvt*- 
ment  in  Vietnam  is  coming  to  jm  end."  the  President  -saiti.  “The  day  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  cim  take  over  their  own  defense  is  in  .sight."  Although  the  Prt'sideni  did  not 
publicly  slate  it,  all  US  ground  personnel  woidd  be  out  of  offensive  combat  o|>era- 
lions  by  the  summer  and  the  United  States  wouhl  no  longer  have  a  combat  resen  e 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  hati  retained  air  iukI  ground  resem’s  in  Viet- 
lumi  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  against  an  attack  or  in  an  offensive  of  their  own.  By 
Derember.  however,  the  Vielniune.se  would  be  more  nearly  on  tlu*ir  ow’U.- 

In  aildition  to  the  accelerated  withdrawal  of  forces,  budget  con.siderali<ms 
affected  US  strategy  and  operations  in  South  Vietnam  in  1971.  t  )n  21  April  1971,  the 
Secretary-  gave  the  Chainniui  and  the  Military  Deiuirtmenls  the  planning  guidance 
for  the  FY  197-’1-1977  Defense  |)rogram,-‘  inchi<iing  planning  iLssumptions  for  South 
East  Asia: 


End  FY  Uni 

End  FY  I97i> 

End  FY  19\ 

Maneuver  bal  tcilions 

5 

0 

Taet  k'al  air  soilies 

(per  nioiUlO 

Air  P'ort^e 

10, ()()() 

5,000 

t) 

Navy 

tJ.GOO 

1,800 

Total 

i;l,«()0 

0,800 

1,800 

B-52  sorties  (per  month) 

1,000 

1,000 

:i00 

Military  man|Km^er 

254,7(M» 

100,001) 

4:1,400 
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Shortly  before  the  Secretary  issued  budget  giiidauce,  he  had  asked  for  a  review 
of  military  strategy  for  Vietnam.  On  12  April  1971,  he  noted  that,  since  the  las(  JCS 
assessment  of  this  matter  in  July  of  the  previous  year,  a  number  of  msior  tlevelop- 
ments  and  trends  liad  become  evident:  the  shitrj)  reduction  of  IIS  forces,  with  a 
further  reduction  announced  by  tlie  President;  the  sustained  improvement  of  the 
RVNAF  and  its  recent  successful  operation  in  Laos;  the  continuing  decline  in  the 
size  find  effectiveness  of  enemy  forc^es  and  the  reduced  level  of  combat;  ;uul  the 
economic,  political,  and  pacification  progress  in  South  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  the 
Secretary  wanted  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  assess  US  strategy  in  light  of  these  changes. 
Although  the  re\dew  would  focus  on  mid- 1971  through  mid- 1973,  he  instnuled  the 
JCS  not  to  ignore  the  longer  term.  It  was  important,  he  told  them,  to  consider  fully 
the  constraints  on  US  operations.  The  costs  of  any  proposed  strategy  must  he  with¬ 
in  available  resources,  and  proposals  foi^  the  RVNAF  should  not  require  signifK^cUit 
added  fiiumcial  or  manpower  resources.^ 

The  President  at  the  satne  time  wanted  a  complete  assessment  of  tlie  sihialioii 
in  South  Vietnam  covering  the  period  through  1972.  On  15  April  1971,  Dr  Kissinger 
initiated  a  National  Security  Couucil  (NSC)  review  of  Vietnam,  tasking  the  Vietnam 
Sjiet'ial  Studies  Group  (VSSG)  mid  its  member  agencies  to  prepai’t'  a  number  of 
preliminary  studies,  Inclutled  were  an  estimate  of  possible  enemy  strategies,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  and  develoimient  of  alleniative 
RVNAJ'  improvement  packages,  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart  men  I  of  Defense/’ 
KissingiT’s  tasking  inclutk'd  several  studies  on  political  and  economic  matters  in 
Vietnam  imd  Southeast  Asia,  including  a  projection  of  et^onomic  .stahilizatinn  pros¬ 
pects  for  ilie  area,  an  assessment  of  possible  regional  cooperation,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam/’ 

The  Senior  Review  Group  (SRG)  considen^d  several  of  the  preliminary  stud¬ 
ies  on  27  April,  inctuding  the  CIA  paper  on  enemy  options  and  probable  strategy 
(■hoict'S.  The  Agency  foresaw  tlie  following  options:  continued  protracted  war;  a 
major  offensive  in  Military  Region  I,  in  Military  Region  2,  or  in  Cambodia;  simul- 
taiteous  offensives  in  botli  Military  Regions  1  and  2;  simultaneous  offensives  in 
Military  Region  1  and  (’mnbodia;  or  a  major  offensive  throughout  South  Vietnam 
and  in  Caitibodia,  Agency  mialysts  believed  that  all  options,  except  the  last,  were 
possible  during  the  1971-1972  diy  season  (October  1971  through  May  1972),  Sum- 
ming  up,  the  CIA  foresaw  ‘‘progressively  higher  levels  of  combat  over  the  next  12- 
18  months,"  probably  foc'used  upon  MR  1,  whk‘h  was  close  to  enemy  supply  lines, 
iuid  MR  2,  where  the  biUance  of  forces  was  favorable  to  the  eitemy.  By  the  eitrly 
part  of  the  next  dry  season  (October-December  1971),  North  Vietnmn  could  sup¬ 
port  an  offensive  in  either  region.  By  the  middle  of  the  season,  the  enemy  would  be 
able  also  to  support  an  ofRuisive  in  Cambodia  or  a  simultaneous  offensive  in  MRs  1 
mid  2.  By  June  1972,  MR  1  and  the  highlands  of  MR  2  were  the  "most  likely  area  for 
offensive  action.’’'^ 
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Dr.  Kissinger  foiiiicj  the  CIA  estinuite  ''helpful,"  hut  wmited  it  n^fined.  lie  was 
eoiicTiTieci  about  tht'  possible  outcomes  of  the  various  options.  He  fioped  to  he 
able  io  advise  the  President  not  only  on  what  the  enemy  might  do  but  also  whiit 
the  remaining  US  and  Soulh  Vietniuu  forces  could  do  if  the  enemy  executed  these 
options,  Moorer  volunteered  to  |irepare  an  miswer  tliese  qui^stituis.^ 

Tlie  study  was  preparetl  by  the  Joint  Staff  iuid  submitted  to  the  Senior  Review 
Group  for  a  meeting  cm  24  May  1971.  The  Joint  Sliiff  reviewed  the  seven  enemy 
options  advanced  by  the  (TA  and  conduded  that  the  enemy  could  mei^t  the  man¬ 
power  rcHiuirements  for  all  of  them.  Logistics  would  lie  the  [>niKipa]  c^instraint 
on  enemy  capal>ilities.  They  believed  an  enemy  offeiusivt'  in  the’  northern  [)ar1  of 
wSouth  Vietnam  was  possible  as  early  as  October  1971.  Moreover,  Joint  Staff  offi- 
cors  expecied  the  Notlh  Vietnamese  to  attempt  to  atiiieve  “at  IchlsI  one  dranuitic* 
tactical  victory’*  in  South  Vietnam  or  ('ambodia  cluritig  1972  in  order  lo  improve  tbe 
North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  monde  mid  diminish  US  and  Re|)ublic^  of  Vkinam 
(RVN)  resolve. 

In  assessing  the  frietidly  situation  and  coulees  of  action,  Joint  Staff  officers 
used  tlie  US  force  kwel  of  184,000  on  1  December  1971  announced  by  the  President 
on  7  April.  For  the  later  period,  three  alternative  forex's  vveu’e  projected:  150,000 
on  80  June  1972  declining  to  a  Milit^iry  AssisOmce  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  levci 
(roughly  50,000)  by  80  June  1978;  100,000  on  80  June  1972  reducing  to  a  MAAC^ 
level  by  81  Decemtier  1972;  and  50,000  on  80  June  1972  remaining  at  that  c‘eiling. 
Within  ih(‘se  levels,  they  listed  ap[)roaciies  available  to  the  billies:  to  meet  the  v'aty'- 
ing  enemy  threats  by  temporarily  redeploying  RVNAF  units  from  low-threat  an^as 
or  from  tlie  General  Reseive,  by  i>ermanenlly  redistributing  RVNAF  forceps,  or  by 
deploying  HOK  forces;  to  c'onduct  a  preemptiv^e  onVusive;  or  to  atxadcu'ate  the 
improveiiien!  of  the  RVNAF 

The  Joint  Staff  conduded  that  the  forces  remaining  in  South  Vietnam  on  1 
December  1971  could  meel  the  assumed  threat  without  a  major  reclistrilmtion 
through  normal  use  of  the  RVNAF  General  Resetve.  h  appeared  uidikely  lhal  the 
enemy  could  signific'iuitly  set  hac'k  pacifievation  progre^ss  or  RVN  sec'urity  piinr  lo 
that  lime.  Tliereiifler,  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  would  vary  in  ac*cordance  with 
the  alternative  US  force  structure  assumed.  At  the  150,090  levtd,  the  enemy  threat 
could  he  met  through  normal  use  of  the  (ieneral  ResenT;  at  lt)0,000,  the  enemy 
could  be  contained  with  “some  difficulty"  by  pemuinenlly  strengthening  selective' 
RVN  torches  in  Mililaiy^^  Regions  I  and  2  and  using  the  General  ReseivT  in  (hose 
regions  as  required:  at  50,000,  the  threat  could  be  iiiel  in  1972  but  witli  incrc'iisc'd 
risk  because  of  major  reductions  in  US  supi)oi1  available  to  the  RVNAF.  Regardless 
of  the  US  force  siz€%  air  power  w'^is  crucial  to  allied  success  ami  tlie  iissessment 
advocated  an  aggressiv'e  air  interdidieai  program,  at  U^ast  through  Hie  t972-l978 
dry  season. 

With  respect  to  enemy  tu>urses  of  adiun,  I  he  Joint  Staff  (‘s)ncludetl  that, 
although  an  attack  in  Military  Region  I  in  1972  w^as  the  easiest  eonrse  for  ilie 
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enemy  to  support,  chances  for  success  wei-e  limited.  Tire  enemy  would  be  I'Ugag- 
ing  nol  only  the  best  of  the  RVNAF  forces  IkU  also  forces  that  could  easily  he  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  [^VNAF  GeneraJ  Reserve.  Prospects  for  the  enemy  were  better  in  Mil¬ 
itary  Region  2,  where  I  he  RVN  forces  were  ‘^less  capable."  A  simuhaneous  enemy 
offensive  in  both  Military  Regions  1  and  2,  though  unlikely,  could  cause  "political 
repercussions"  in  both  Saigon  and  Washington.  An  offensive  in  CambcKlia,  for 
which  the  enemy  had  only  marginal  capabilities,  could  incTe^ise  the  direct  f  hn»at  to 
the  low^er  portion  of  Soulli  Vietnam.  The  Joint  Staff  report  ended  with  a  caveat  that 
the  conclusions  were  not  valid  for  1973  and  might  in  any  case  l>e  invalidatetl  by 
political  developments,  which  had  not  been  considered/^ 

On  24  May  1971,  the  Senior  Review'  Group  tlecided  (hat  funher  studies  which 
focused  on  the  lower  alternative  US  manpower  figures  assumed  in  the  repotl 
(100,000  and  50,000)  were  needed;  by  implication  at  least,  I  he  150,000-man  strength 
was  rejected.  The  working  group  was  instnicted  to  prepare  a  new  paper  to  mmlyze 
probable  enemy  strategies;  the  adequacy  of  friendly  forces  to  meet  each  strategy 
(in  tenns  of  deficits  or  suri>luses  of  battalions);  the  ability  of  the  cuiTenlly  planned 
RVNAF  to  meet  the  probable  threats  through  temporary  redeployments  with  mtd- 
1972  US  fon-e  levels  of  100,000  or  50,000;  and  ways  of  improving  the  RVN.\F  to 
(‘ope  with  the  situation  in  1972.  The  Department  of  Defense  was  to  study  allenia- 
tive  force  structures  for  the  100,900  and  50,000  manpow'er  levels.  The  Joint  (iuefs 
were  to  submit  a  study  of  ARVN  cross-border  actions  that  might  be  taken  in  1972  to 
disrupt  enemy  supply  activities  in  southern  Laos  tind  Cambodian‘S 

On  2  June  1971,  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  gave  the  Assistant  SecTCtary 
illustralive  models  for  US  structures  at  levels  of  50,(X)0  and  100,000  in  mid- 1972. 
The  models  assumed  alternate  mission  priorities  of  '^support”  or  "retrograde," 
The  foiTiier  placed  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  combat  mul  senice  support  for 
the  RVNAF  while  the  latter  stressed  increased  combat  service  suppotl  for  accel¬ 
erated  retrograde  of  US  materiel  at  the  sacrifice  of  combat  support,  adviser,  mid 
intelligence  functions.  The  Director  cautioned  the  Assistant  Secretaiy^  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs  (ISA)  that  the  models  w'ere  illustrative  only  and 
relayed  the  COMUSMACV  position  that  while  a  mid-1972  force  level  of  100,000 
could  be  met  witli  acceptalile  risks,  a  50,000  level  coiiltl  not.  The  paper  was  sent  to 
the  SRCi  members  on  8  June  1971.^' 

On  8  June  1971,  the  NSC  staff  circulated  a  VSSG  summary.  The  group  first 
reviewed  the  probable  threat  to  South  Vietnam  in  1972.  Probably,  the  temjKi  of 
enemy  action  W'ould  exceetl  that  of  the  i)rev1ous  three  yetirs.  The  paper  set  fonli  its 
the  *'most  probable”  enemy  option  in  1972  the  conduct  of  a  nudor  multi-battalion 
offensive  of  5  to  10  days’  duration  in  Military  Region  1  while  continuing  protracted 
war  thrmighout  the  remainder  of  South  Vietnam  and  in  f'anibnflia;  the  w'first  case 
was  a  multi-batttilion  attack  simultcmeously  in  Military  Regions  1  and  2  or  in  Mili¬ 
tary  Region  1  mid  in  (’ambodia,  however,  the  w^orking  group  believed  sikJi  jjossi- 
bilities  were  only  marginally  feasible. 
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Tlie  working  group  next  analyzed  the  relation  between  lliese  llnt'als  atiti  t!ie 
balance  of  forces  and  jrrqjected  a  slioilfall  in  fnendly  stnnigtli  in  Military'  Ri^gion  1. 
Tlie  RV^NAF  would  need  a  i)ennmienl  force  augnientation  there  even  for  protraded 
war  (hi  the  other  hand,  if  friendly  fon'os  in  C'ainbodia  oijeraied  effectively  enough 
It)  hold  the  enemy  to  prolratled  war  in  Militaiy'  Regions  :i  and  4,  the  lA'NAK  slionid 
have  a  siiqilns  amount ing  lo  i\s  miidi  as  one  tlivision  in  Mililaiy  Region  d  anti  up  to 
I  1/2  divisions  in  Militaiy  Region  4,  in  addition  to  (he  fair  rent  18  batialitm  gmn'ral 
reserv^e.  On  baUmce,  it  seeintMl  that  the  RVNAF  tnight  Ih'  able  to  t^o])t^  with  the  mt)st 
probable  enemy  Ihn^al,  bn!  shouhl  the  worst  thn'at  develop*  loss  of  substantial 
areas  in  Military  Region  I  and  Military'  Region  2  was  likely.  'Hk'  snmmaiy  paper 
concluded  with  a  discussion  of  possible  improvcauents  m  the  RVNAF  lt>  counter 
the  shortfalls  in  Military'  Regions  1  and  2*  It  (‘onsidered  qualitative  improveinenl 
of  existing  forces,  rerlistrihulion  of  existing  units,  and  iiossihle  increases  in  the 
RVNAF’  to  l,2()t),000  men,  hut  no  t^onclusions  or  ]>referem'es  on  the  alternatives 
w'ere  included. 

Th(^  Senior  Review'  Oronp  resumed  its  disctiasion  of  the  thrt^al  in  Vietnmn  on  R 
dime  1971.  Ac'conling  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  recent  distiissions  had  i>rovlded  “a  mui'li 
better  understmiding"  of  pn\sent  mid  (rrojected  situations.  The  Clroup  agret'd  tliat  the 
tlireat  fatang  the  RVNAl^’at  probable  US  force  levels  in  1972  (that  is,  lt)(),tH)()  or  oO^OtMl 
men)  W'iLs  seiions  mid  that  urgent  inejisures  must  he  taken  to  strengthen  htHlier  the 
South  Vielnmnese  forces*  Deputy'  Secretiiry  of  Defense  David  I’ackiuxl  agret^d  lo  pio 
vide  a  fiiuil  set  of  tiJlernatives  ffirRH'NAF  improvement  for  Presidt^ul ial  (‘onsidenilion.*'* 
On  10  Jnne,  the  Joint  (Jiiefs  resjronded  to  Secretaiy  l*4urd's  request  for  a  study 
of  possible  RVNAF  cross-border  operations  against  enemy  siqiply  activities  in 
soittheni  Laos  and  Crnnhodia*  They  assiinuHl  that  the  war  wtmtd  continue  more  or 
leSvS  as  before  throngli  1072,  that  the  RVNAF’  wcnikl  continue  to  improve,  and  that 
monthly  air  s<Jt1ie  rates  would  h('  maintained  at  tlie  hJlowing  levtJs:  ia<'tical  air, 
10,000  in  FV  1072,  8,000  in  FV  1078:  B-52,  1,000  through  both  KYs:  guiishij).  T(H1  for 
1072,  with  the  1078  rate  still  to  he  detenuined.  The  J('S  poijiled  out  tliat  additional 
funds  would  be  reciinred  to  suiqjoU  these  soilie  levels. 

In  presenting  alteniatives  for  cross-border  operatifins,  thc^  JI’S  otiscnTi^l  that 
the  ideal  metlmd  of  shutting  off  enemy  supplies  woulti  t)e  to  intm'dici  tluan  “at  or 
near  tlie  source”;  however,  tliey  recognized  lliat  such  an  otKU'ation  was  nut  of  the 
(|uestioir  The  alternatives  submit (('tl  for  consideration  were: 

1.  A  major  offensive  into  soul hejistern  (  amhodia.  followt^d  or  accoiui>a- 
iiied  t)y  one  into  nnilliem  Cambodia,  plus  iiiiilti-lialtalion  raids  inlt>  soiitlieni 
Laos  mui  unconvenliotKil  w'aiiare  in  \aios  and  noi  theni  (  amhodia  at  [irt^sent  or 
higher  levels, 

2*  Same  as  the  preceding,  exrei>t  for  omission  (O'  the  offensive  into 
northern  Caintjodia, 

8.  Continued  operations  at  reduced  levels  in  the  border  areas  of  southern 
Cambodia,  with  small-sc^ale  raids  against  spei-iHc  targets  in  lancter  areas  t>f 
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soiithem  I-#aos  and  noitlieaslem  t'ambodia  and  roiitiniipd  unronventional  vvjir- 
fai‘e  in  Uios  and  northern  CambodiiL 

The  Jciiiil  (’hiefs  prefeiTed  the  first,  but  obsen^d  that  it  would  probably  bet'oiue 
infeasible  in  early  1972  because  of  limited  resources.  The  second  was  less  desir¬ 
able,  but  the  JCS  considered  it  the  most  effective  choice  posailde  in  1972.  They  dis’ 
missed  the  final  alteiTiative  as  it  would  foster  a  long-tenn  decline  in  HV^N  security.^ ^ 
The  Secretary  forWtirded  the  JCS  study  to  the  SRG,  stating  that  it  was  intended 
to  suppleineni  the  earlier  Joint  Staff  assessment.  No  action  wus  taken  on  the  study 
Also  on  10  June,  the  Chiefs  pro\1<ie(l  tlie  SecreUiry^  the  review'  of  mililmy  strap 
egy  in  Southeast  Asia  requested  on  12  April.  Tliey  noted  favorable  developments 
inclutling:  the  progress  of  allied  forces,  the  improvement  of  the  RVNA1%  the  decline 
of  enemy  strength,  and  the  general  improvement  in  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  None¬ 
theless,  tJiey  i)ointed  out,  the  enemy  retained  the  capability  to  coiitintie  offensive 
and  defensive  operations,  and  tJiere  was  no  evidence  that  the  North  Vietiuunese  hatl 
relinquished  t  heir  goals  of  unification  of  Vietnam  and  domination  of  all  of  Indochina, 
The  Joint  Chiefs  assumed  that  the  Peoi>le's  Republic  of  C'hina  imd  the  Soviet  Union 
w^ould  continue  to  supply  materiel  and  training  assistance  cuid  advice  to  Noi1h  Viet¬ 
nam.  In  an  assessment  of  [jossible  enemy  operations  in  the  FY  1972-197;l  period, 
the  JCS  gave  much  the  same  forecast  as  the  one  contained  in  the  emiier  Joint  Spiff 
assessment — <‘oniinued  protracted  war  with  periodic  ‘liigli  points"  in  South  \1tinam 
and  Cambodia  and,  possibly  a  nugf)r  offensive  in  late  1 972  or  eatiy  1973. 

Considering  allied  capabilities  for  the  same  period,  the  Joint  Chiefs  noted 
that  US  redejiloyment  was  proceeding  at  a  faster  rate  than  had  lu'en  assumed  <iur- 
ing  the  planning  for  RVNAF’  development,  Projecteci  withdraw'als  during  the  next 
several  montlis  would  reduce  US  forces  to  a  point  where  the  ground  troops  could 
only  defend  the  remaining  VS  forces  and  installations.  They  added,  how'ever,  dial 
the  RVTsfAF  combat  elements,  together  with  US  combat  and  air  support  remaining 
through  December,  could  still  meet  the  threat  in  South  Vietnam,  support  opera¬ 
tions  in  Cambodia,  and  interdict  enemy  lines  of  communications,  thider  phinned 
redeployments  Irom  t  December  1971  to  the  fall  of  1972,  US  capability  would  be 
reduced  “dramatically."  At  a  force  level  of  l(Xi,000,  the  US  combat  su[ipoii  for  the 
RWAF  w'ould  be  restricted,  the  Chiefs  stated.  Below  a  fi(),000-num  level,  I 'S  sup¬ 
port  would  be  “minimal."  The  JCS  w^mted  that  (he  air  activity  levels  iirest^ribed  in 
the  Secretary  s  budget  planning  guitlelines  of  21  April  were  inatlequate. 

In  considering  military  strategy  for  Southeasl  Asia,  the  Joint  ('hiefs  main¬ 
tained  that  continued  effective  air  interdiction  w'oiild  be  essential.  In  addition,  an 
adequate  allied  mililary  strategy  must  include  grountl  interdiction  oi>erations  “at 
the  maximum  level  of  intensity"  reasonable  with  the  resources  available.  They  then 
provided  three  militaiy  strategies,  designated  I,  II,  anil  III,  wiiicli  differed  primarily 
ill  the  level  of  interdiction  envisioned.  All  three  provided  for  continued  in -coun¬ 
try'  operations  by  national  forces,  supplemented  in  each  case  by  one  of  I  he  three 
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proposals  for  RVNAF  cross-borfier  operations  already  set  forth  by  the  .K’S**''  The 
(’hiefs  ijrefened  Strateg,v  h  wltiefi  called  for  the  liighesl  level  of  mililaiy  a<1ivity, 
through  I  he  third  quarter  of  F\  1972,  aiui  thereaher  Strategy'  1 1,  with  a  souiewhal 
lower  level.  They  recoiuiuended  provision  of  US  air  supt>oi1  levels  of  10,000  nujntli- 
iy  tactical  air  sorties  in  FY  1972  arul  8,000  in  FY  197;]  and  1,000  monthly  B-o2  sor¬ 
ties  throughout  both  llst^al  years.  Addilioual  costs  for  tliest^  air  activity  hwels,  the 
,JUS  stated,  should  bv  covered  by  siippleniental  riiuding.J ' 

The  Secretary  eviflently  disapproved  the  Jt’S  reconiTiiendat ions,  which 
received  no  further  consitlerationJ^  Meantime,  on  18  June  1971,  the  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary'  of  Defensi'  provicUnl  the  oilier  member’s  of  the  Senior  Review  tironp  (lit^  final 
set  of  alternatives  for  RVNAF  imiirovement.  Mr.  Packmxi  summarized  the  (Ironp^s 
general  agreemetd  that  the  enemy  c*ould  support  protracted  war  witli  associated 
higli  points  throughout  1972.  The  greatest  threat  was  to  the  noiHiem  pai1  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (MR  1),  altliough  offensives  in  MR  2  ot'  in  Uamboiiia  W(U‘e;iJs() 
fiossible.  This  threat,  coiqiled  with  continuing  US  rtHlepioymenls,  would  rt^sull  in 
“a  polentially  significanl  shortfall"  of  South  Vielnaiiit^se  units  in  tlie  two  noiHierii 
militai'y  regions.  This  situation  could  lead  to  a  short -term  enemy  siict‘<'ss  in  tiiat 
area,  such  as  the  capture  of  a  nuyor  population  center  or  the  defeat  of  a  nuyor 
ARVN  unit,  and  teniiiorarily  reveu'se  progress  in  Vietnamization  and  patdnc'alion. 
To  prev-enl  such  an  of'curTeTu^e,  die  Deimty  Secretary'  presented  liiixn'  alternative 
nietliods  of  strengthening  I  lie  RVNAF: 

1.  Uonlinued  etTorts  to  improve  the  RVNAF.  plus  lemjiorary  redeployment 

of  forces  from  the  (Teiieral  Resen'e  tnoniiatly  Ijased  in  Military  to 

meet  I  he  [irojecied  threat  in  Military'  Regions  1 

2.  Same  i\s  the  preceding,  plus  a  peniianent  incre;ise  in  the  forces  allot  ted 
fo  Mililaiy  Regions  wiilrin  the  current  tailing  of  l.l  million  mi»iu  hy  moving 
foix'cs  fnnn  other-  Military  Regions  or  hy  inactivating  nriils  elsewheri'  to  make 
men  available  for  new'  units  in  those  Regions. 

3.  Expansion  of  llie  RVNAF  to  1.2  million  men,  pennitlirig  the  crt^ation  of 
two  new  divi.sitms  IVtmi  ilie  100J)0()-iiuiu  iruTe^ise. 

Mr.  Packmtl  alstj  presented  two  US  retieploymenl  options  for  1972:  withdrawal  at 
an  approximate  rale  of  12,ri(K)  men  per  month  to  reatJi  a  level  i>f  199,090  by  the  end 
of  1972  and  a  50,000  to  100,000  level  at  the  end  of  the  first  quartpv  of  FY  1973;  or 
withdrawal  at  a  monthly  rale  of  17,700  achieving  a  50,000  to  TO.OtKl  strcuglh  hy  the 
close  of  FY  1972.  The  Secretary'  ]>referred  the  latter''^ 

On  23  June  1971*  Admiral  Moorer  suggested  to  llie  Secxxiary  miolher  memis  of 
reducing  the  enemy  threat  to  Militmy  Regions  1  mid  2.  lie  relayed  a  suggestion  by 
UOMUSMAC’V  to  create  a  buffer  zone  m'ound  Militmy  Region  1  in  order  to  deny  (lie 
enemy  free  access  to  its  northeni  portion.  The  zone  w'ould  extend  IVom  the  DMZ  to 
18  north  iuul  into  the  Diolimi  f>anhandle,  and  iaclic;tl  mr  would  lx*  employed  witliin 
this  zone  to  eliminate  siirface-lo-air  missile  sites,  anliaiix-raft  artilleiy  inslallalions* 
airfields,  and  transshipment  points.  Admiral  Moorer  judge{i  the  concejit  ''militarily 
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feasible'*  aiul  believed  that  it  could  increase  the  security  of  the  tiorthem  portion  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  but  he  foi"w^arded  it  to  the  Seci'etary  only  for  infonnation  as 
lie  doubted  that  it  could  be  implemented  because  of  the  current  “domestic  and  [loliti- 
cal  situation,**  Tlie  Secretary  agreed,  and  the  suggestion  was  dropped.-"'* 

After  consUleration  of  the  Senior  Review'  Group's  assessment  of  the  military 
situation  in  Vietnam,  the  President  decided  on  3  July  that  the  United  vStates  w'ould 
provide  additional  support  to  the  RVNAF^.  He  selected  the  second  alternative  set 
forth  in  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Detense's  18  June  paper;  the  ITnited  Stands  would 
provide  quality  improvement  in  RV’^NAF  plus  reallocation  of  forces  within  the 
regions  of  South  Vietnam.  The  President  directed  immediate  implementation  of 
this  decision,  but  he  did  not  atl  on  the  question  of  the  rate  of  US  redeployment, 
w'hich  the  Deputy  Secretary  had  raised.-* 

.After  nearly  three  months  of  effort ,  the  NSC  Viettiam  assessment  wiis  com¬ 
plete.  It  brought  no  changes  in  US  strategy  because  the  United  States  had  reacheil 
the  point  where  it  no  longer  had  a  choice  of  militaiy  strategies  in  Vietnam.  United 
States  troops  no  longer  participated  in  offensive  ground  operations,  and  US  influ¬ 
ence  t>n  strategy  was  restricted  to  the  conduct  of  air  operations,  the  provision  of 
combat  support  for  the  RVNAF,  and  leverage  on  the  South  Vietnamese  through  the 
assistance  fumishod  for  improvement  and  modem ization  of  their  forces. 


A  Review  of  the  Cambodian  Situation 

Assessment  of  policy  and  strategy  for  the  w'ar  in  1 97 1  could  no  longer  be 
restiicteti  to  South  Vietnam  alone.  In  the  previous  year  US  mid  South  Vielnmii- 
ese  forces  had  invaded  Uanibodia  to  destroy  enemy  forces  and  bases.  Although 
all  US  forces  w^re  withdrawn  by  30  June  1970,  RTOAF  oiieralions  in  (imibodia. 
with  US  air  support,  proceeded  througliout  the  remainder  of  1970  and  during  197U 
Moreover,  the  United  States  continued  the  air  interdiction  operations  in  Ljios  that 
had  begun  in  1964,  mid  the  RV^NAF  with  US  siippoit  launched  the  massive  LAM 
SON  719  attack  into  Laos  in  Febniaiy  197  L 

A  few  days  prior  to  tiis  call  for  the  Vietnam  assessment  the  Ihesident  directed 
an  "*011  the  gniuntr’  investigation  of  the  military  situation  in  C'iimbodia,  Dr.  Kissingei' 
told  t.he  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  on  8  April  1971  that  the  Presideni  vvmitet!  a 
"snuill  elite  teiini”  of  not  more  than  three  iH*rsons  to  study  the  c'apabilities  of  (Jie  Forces 
Annees  Nat  ionaJes  Klimeres  (FANK)  and  their  proper  role  in  the  V^ietnam  War.- 

The  assessment  team,  consisting  of  three  Department  of  Defense  representa¬ 
tives,  visited  Cambodia  and  submitted  its  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
14  May  1971.^'  The  temn  reported  that^  during  the  past  yem,  the  enemy  had  been 
deprived  of  his  Cambodian  sanctuary  and  forced  to  withdraw^  over  half  of  his 
forces  from  MR  3  in  South  Vietnmn  to  protect  supply  lines  in  Cambodia.  .Already 
the  ARVN  had  seized  the  initiative  by  deploying  irotips  into  Cambodia,  forcing  the 
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enemy  onto  the  (iefemsive.  The  FANK,  htrweveiv  had  not  been  atile  to  take  the  ofleii- 
sive,  and  miicti  smaller  NVA  forces  hekl  the  initiative  over  a  much  iar^'cr  FANK.  Of 
more  concent  to  tfte  assessinenl  lemn  was  evident'e  tiuit  tlie  NVA  was  aHemptin^ 
to  use  tile  small  comnuinisl  ^roup  in  Cambodia  (the  Klimer  Hou^^e)  and  other  tlis- 
sidenl  elements  to  build  a  strong  Khmer  t'ommunLst  Party.  This  cdTort  posed  the 
diuiger  of  a  civil  war  in  Ciunbodia  that  would  tie  tlowm  the  FANK  and  lluealen  the 
noncommiinist  government,  Sucli  a  danger  was  more  to  be  feansl  than  ])t)ssible 
NVA  attacks  in  Cambodia 

The  team  noted  the  light  tempo  orcoml)al  in  Cambodia;  8-^  tteri'eni  of  the 
FANK  had  tlelensive  misstems  and  operations  were  short-range.  Team  members 
t^onsidered  only  85  i>ercent  of  the  ('amhodimi  forces  trained  and  n^ady  for  <'ombal. 
Artillery'  and  air  support  was  inatUsjuate  and  salisfadory  conuiiiunc'alions  and 
(nuisportalion  systems  did  not  exist.  The  team  predicted  that  the  perioil  lliroiigh 
November  1972  would  be  used  by  both  sides  f{>r  jm^paration. 

The  team  believed  lluu  llie  government  of  Premier  l.on  Nol  had  failed  to 
mobilize  its  resources  to  c'any  out  its  strategy,  wliicli  called  for  setairing  the  main 
centeis  of  tJopulation  and  extemiing  control  iis  its  militaiy  and  economic'  strength 
iiK'reased.  If  the  Cambodian  Ciovernmeni  did  not  meet  its  goals  within  ai)j>roxi- 
nialely  a  year,  the  team  warned,  the  probability  of  suec'css  woulti  diH-rease  "with 
eac’h  piLHsing  day."  Cambodia's  three  nudor  needs  wcnc^  for  a  training  <'a[>ability, 
m\  adetjuate  logistics  bcise,  and  a  strategic  plan.  Propta'  CS  support  was  esstmliaL 
So  far,  the  team  com|)lained,  l^S  policy  in  the  country  appeared  to  be  to  maintain 
a  ‘low  profile,"  rather  than  preser%'ing  tlie  Cambodian  Govenimenl,  It  would  also 
bv  necessaiy  for  the  United  Slates  to  develop  adintiiate  measures  of  jirogress  in 
achieving  military’  objectives,  iLs  had  been  done  in  South  Vietiuim. 

The  assessment  team  also  exiuiiined  the  Militaiy  Assist aiu'e  fh’ogram  (MAP) 
for  Cambodia.  The  Ijiited  States  had  initiated  this  effort  the  i^revious  year;  the 
cnrnmt  objective  was  creat  ion  of  a  FANK  of  220, tKH)  men  liy  tlie  end  of  FY  1972, 
But  the  teiim  found  some  connici  over  this  goal.  The  Military  Equijiment  Deliveiy 
Team  (MEDT),  the  agency  responsible  for  admiiustt*rijig  (he  program  in  Cambo¬ 
dia,  favort'd  Hie  220,000-man  force;  the  Emliassy,  on  the  other  liantl,  oiiposetl  it  as 
requiring  too  hirge  and  f'ons|)icnious  a  US  advisniy  effort,-* 

On  7  June  1971,  the  Senior  Review  Group,  after  lisleniiig  to  Hie  leaiivs  findings, 
discussed  the  Cambodian  silualion  at  some  length.  The  Department  of  Stale  rejire- 
sentative  sijoke  of  a  need  to  determine  US  objec^lives  in  Cambodia  and  warned  of 
politiCtil  constraints  against  a  large  US  [ireseiicT  there,  Amiy  Cliief  of  Slaff,  General 
William  C,  Weslmorefand,  representing  the  Chairman,  desciibcHl  (^ambodia  as  hav¬ 
ing  military  potential  but  stresseti  llie  need  for  a  larger  US  aid  effort,  including  mi 
increase  in  the  small  US  advisory  forces  there.  Dr,  Kissinger  commentcHl  that  Cam¬ 
bodia  had  not  made  effective  use  of  the  assistance  already  furnished.  After  some 
discussion,  the  (irfiuiJ  readietl  the  following  decTsions: 
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1.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUiff  would  prepare  a  military  tissistance  plan  mined 
at  improving  the  logistics  and  training  capabilities  of  the  FANK  and  supplying 
additional  ei|uipment.  The  plan  would  include  an  examination  of  alternative 
strategies  mul  would  give  particuUu*  attention  to  the  extension  of  control  by 
the  ('iunbodimi  Govenunent  over  the  countryside. 

2.  The  tinted  States  would  emph<isize  to  the  Ciunbodimi  (knemmenl  the 
vital  need  to  strengthen  Cambodian  militar>'  capabilities  and  to  improve  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness. 

3.  The  question  of  the  number  of  US  advisory  personnel  in  Cambodia 
would  be  resolved  in  light  of  the  military  assistimce  phm.  Neither  a  high  nor 
a  low*  “profile”  was  desired  iis  such;  the  size  of  the  advisory  group  would  be 
biised  upon  the  need,  tempered  by  the  possibility  of  stationing  some  advi.sors 
outside  Cmnbodia  or,  at  most,  assigning  them  to  Cambodia  temporarily. 

Three  days  later,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  tiisked  the  Joint  (Juefs  with  prejiaration 
of  the  phm  re(iuested  by  the  Senior  Review  Group,  specifying  that  the  proposed  aid 
program  should  use  the  phmning  figure  of  220,()(K)  men  already  approved.^’’* 

In  preparing  their  re.sponse,  the  Joint  Chiefs  itsed  a  report  of  a  MACV  conference 
during  the  period  14-18  May  1971  which  had  reached  much  the  s<mie  conclusions. 
The  enemy  wjis  currently  following  a  protracted  w<ir  strategy  in  C'ainbodia,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  restore  lines  of  communications  and  to  interdict  nuyor  highways  to  isolate 
population  centers.  Should  the  enemy  rebuild  depleted  stock])iles  in  C'mnbodia,  he 
would  probably  conduct  “limited  offensive  operations”  to  se(Hire  his  “logistical  life¬ 
line”  throughout  the  eastern  p<u1  of  tlie  country.  Tire  (‘onferees  agreed  that  the  P^ANK 
needed  both  technical  and  military  assistance,  which  should  provide  unsophisticated 
and  basic  cHiuipment  that  the  ('aml)odians  could  use  imd  nuunUun.-*'’ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  provided  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommended  programs 
and  actions  designed  to  improve  the  “productivity  of  US  efforts  to  assist  Cambodia 
iuul  increase  effectiveness  of  the  C’ainbodian  Anned  Forces”  on  30  June  1971.  They 
cautioned  that  the  task  was  an  “extremely  ambitious  undertaking.” 

With  respect  to  the  strategy  for  Cambodia,  the  JCS  used  the  one  approved 
by  the  President  on  26  October  1970  in  National  Security  Decision  Memonuulunr 
(NSDM)  89.-"  The  preservation  of  the  (lovemment  of  Cambodia  was  judged  mili¬ 
tarily  beneficial  to  Vietnamization  as  long  as  the  costs  whtc  limited  <uul  US  forces 
were  not  committed  to  Cambodian  defense.  C'on.sequently,  US  efforts  would  focus 
primarily  on  Vietnamization  in  South  Vietnam,  while  providing  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  C'mnbodia  and  encouraging  RVN  and  Thai  for(‘es  to  assist  the 
Govenunent  of  ('mnbodia  in  defending  its  territory. 

The  Chiefs  recalled  that  support  of  C'ambodia  with  Military  Assistaiu'e  FYo- 
gram  funds  began  in  May  1970.  Current  planning  provided  for  a  MAI^-supported 
P'ANK  of  220, ()()()  men  at  the  end  of  F"Y  1972,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  submitted  a 
recommended  force  structure  to  meet  that  goal,  together  with  a  paramilitary 
force  stmcture  of  143,000  men.  The  Department  of  Defense  had  asked  the  C'on- 
gress  for  $200  million  in  VY  1972  MAI'  funds  for  that  puniose,  but  the  J(’S  now' 
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expe<ltHt  nnal  MAP  vosts  for  ('aniboclia  fur  FY  U)72  fo  l)e  iHMvvtu^n  $225  anti  $250 
million.  Thi\v  siij^^esttul  iJutl  pressure  (H1  the  MAP  btulgot  might  be  alleviau^d 
by  using  Agency  for  Intemalional  Development  (AID)  rimds  wliere  ap]jnjpria1e. 
"Hie  JC’S  also  submitted  plans  for  training  the  FANK.  tor  logistic  su[)p(ji1  of  tlie 
(iovemmenl  of  Cumbotiia,  for  counterinsurgemw  programs  in  ('ambtJtUa.  ami  for 
improvemenl  t)f  FANK  t)perational  capabilities. 

More  US  jicmonnel  would  be  needed  to  administer  an  expanded  Cambodian 
MAH  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  ret^onunended  179  additional  personnel  (K2  t^S  inilit^iry,  2 
US  civilians,  mid  the  remainder  third  coiiurr>'  iiatitinals)  for  the  Military^  Ftjnipinent 
I)(iiver>'  Team.  They  also  proposed  450  more  pei'sounel  (110  US  mililar>',  U)  con- 
trad  i>ersonnel)  in  South  Vietnam  to  supptnl  the  US  assistmice  efrort  in  Cambodia. 
These  increases  would  raise  the  luimber  of  ])ersonnel  involved  in  Cambodian  MAP 
to  a  total  of  202  in  C'amlKjdia  and  790  in  South  Vidiiam.-^ 

On  15  July  1971,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Dtiense  Packard  agreed  wiili  the  JCS 
inteniretation  of  US  strau^gy  as  approvt^d  in  NSDM  89,  but  he  beiieveii  that  several 
aspects  of  their  submission  needed  refinement.  With  regard  to  tlie  plans  for  tin* 
FANK.  Mn  Packard  wanleil  improvement  of  (’ambodian  training  (*adre  stressed 
rather  than  use  of  third  c^ountry^  facilities  and  ijei>5cnmel  ‘The'  develoiauent  of  early 
Cambodian  self-sufficiency  in  training,"  he  said,  “should  be  a  flefinc'd  goal  of  the 
program."  At  the  same'  timtv,  he  wanic^c!  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  it  was  unlikely  that 
additional  MAP  funds  for  (’amljodia  above  the  $200  million  budgei  nHinesl  wtmld 
he  a})proved.  lie  viewed  the  proposal  for  adfiitional  pei'sonnel  to  adminLsl(n’  tln^ 
M.AI’  for  Cambodia  ;is  "a  nii^jor  ciiange  in  the  charatier  of  the  iissislatic'e  (irogram 
;md  US  involvcunent lYickard  leared  dial  sucii  incrctises  would  receive  unfavor¬ 
able  Congressional  and  |)nhlic  reaction  and  asked  the  JCS  to  revise  Iluir  ])roposals 
to  refiect  bis  ('omments.^-' 

The  (liiefs  reviewed  their  (5imbodimi  jiroijosals  mid  juesented  the  results  to  the 
Secretary’  of  Defense  on  20  August  1971.  They  rcMluced  the  projected  funding  retiuire- 
inents  for  a  FANK  stnicture  of  220JKK)  to  $275  million  and  recommendetl  tliat  the 
VY  1972  Cmnboilian  MAP  be  fiuuie<i  at  that  level.  Sinev  tills  figure  was  $75  million 
al)nve  the  current  Dep;irlment  of  Defense  budget  retiuesf.  the  Joint  diiefs  of  Staff 
suggc\sted  possilik*  reduedoiis  in  case  additional  funds  coukl  not  be  provided.  These 
included  postponement  of  v-aiious  costs  to  PT  1972  or  F\'  1974,  seeking  a  transfer  of 
AID  funds  to  tlie  Cmnbodimi  MAP,  or  reducing  tlie  F'ANK  iiumpower  goal  to  177J)(K). 
The  number  of  pei'sounel  re(|uiivd  to  administer  the  ('ambodian  MAP  was  reduc'ed 
to  402  in  South  Vifinmu  while  the  number  in  CYmiliodia  was  maintained  at  202.  The 
number  of  US  pei>>omui,  however,  t'ould  be  reduc  tMl  to  408  (100  in  ('mnbodia  and 
202  in  South  Vieinmn)  by  using  FANK  mobile'  training  le'iuiis  and  lliird-countiy  nation¬ 
als.  Tlie  Chiefs  also  revisesl  the  plans  to  improve'  the*  FANK  to  ('onform  tt>  Hit'  Deputy 
Secre(m>' s  guidance  conevmiiig  seiUsufficiency  mid  use  of  (  aiiibotlimi  fatilitievs  and 
potenluil.  In  aelditiim.  Hie'  JCS  requested  a  decision  on  (iuiibodimi  assistance'  by  1 
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October  in  order  to  draw  up  a  “realistic  program  defiiiifion  and  funding  esiiitiafes" 
for  the  FI'  1973  ('anTbodian  MAI’  before  1  December  1971:“^ 

No  decision  on  the  Cambodian  program  had  been  made  by  1  October,  but  on  16 
Oc’tobei;  Secretary  Laird  informed  the  Secretaiy  of  Slate  that  he  had  re\iewe(i  the 
JCS  recommendations  on  Cambodia  ^md  reached  several  tentative  tlecisions.  Train¬ 
ing  facilities,  within  Cambodia  and  outside,  would  be  established  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  for  a  FANK  of  220,000  men  to  be  attained  by  December  1972.  For  this  pur|>ose, 
eight  more  persons  would  be  required  for  the  MEDT  in  Cambodia.  A  logistics  assis¬ 
tance  program  for  Cambodia  would  be  autharized,  using  third-country  contract 
personneL  Deputy  COMUSMACV,  General  Fred  C.  Weyand,  USA,  as  the  US  miiit^uy 
representative  to  the  Tripartite  Committee,  would  be  respnnsiiile  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  military  operations  in  Cambodia. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  program  for  Cambodia  w^as  approximately  $252  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $52  million  more  tlian  the  amount  in  the  budget.  The  SecreUuy  of  Defense 
(lUmned  to  authorize  actions  within  his  department  to  reduce  the  shortfall  to  $40 
million,  and  he  asked  the  Secretitry  of  State  for  a  “firm  commitment”  to  provide 
this  $40  million  from  funds  under  Department  of  State  control.  Otherwise  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  $200  million  ceiling,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  man- 
t>owa^r  goal  for  the  FANK  to  “about  180,000  men,”  delaying  the  projected  timctal>le 
for  extension  of  FANK  control  of  the  countryside.^^ 

Secretary  Laird’s  letter  ser^-ed  as  the  basis  for  discussion  of  the  Cambodian 
iissistance  program  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  Review  Group  on  18  October  1971. 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  reiterated  that  $250  million  was  required  for  a  220,000- 
man  force  in  F\  1972,  although  “it  may  be  possible  to  acijust  somewhat.”  The  SRG 
agreed  that  $310  million  FT  1972  economic  and  military  assistanc^e  (without  lireak- 
ing  dowm  that  figure)  in  the  I’resident’s  budget  request  was  essential  to  atdiieve  US 
ol>jectives  in  Cambodia.  Fiirther,  the  Group  set  a  plajining  goal  of  a  trained  Cam- 
lK)dUm  force  of  220, (KM)  by  January  1973.  Since  it  w^as  uncertain  how'  mucii  military 
assistance  (he  Congress  w'ould  approve  for  Cambodia  for  F\'  1972,  they  disked  the 
Det)artment  of  Defense  to  analyze  three  alternative  military  assistance  programs 
for  FT  1972  at  levels  of  $200,  $225,  iind  $250  million,  indicating  the  differences  in 
program  composition  and  in  offensive  F^'ANK  capability  at  the  end  of  FT  1972. 

Secretary  Laird  submit te<l  the  analysis  of  the  three  alternative  MAPs  to  Dr. 
Kissinger  on  20  October.  A  funding  level  of  $250  millioiu  wJuch  the  Secretaiy  rec¬ 
ommended,  w'oulcl  support  a  force  stmctiire  of  22CJJ)(M),  Jillowing  the  Government 
of  the  Klimer  Repuldic  to  consolidate  control  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the 
countiy.  At  the  $225  million  level,  attainment  of  the  220,000  goal  w^ould  have  to  be 
postponed  until  1973,  with  resulting  incrocise  in  costs  in  that  year,  A  $200  million 
program  would  require  a  reduction  of  the  force  objective  to  185,000,  jeopanlizing 
the  ability  of  the  Cambodian  forces  to  exteml  control  over  the  countryside.'^ 

In  tlie  end,  no  further  funds  for  the  FT  1972  Cambodian  MAP  were  approved. 
On  1  December  1971,  the  SetTetary  of  State  infomved  Secretaiy  Laird  that,  even 
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Uiouj^h  (’cingivas  \im\  not  yet  coniploled  adion  on  apjn'opnations  for  FV  1072,  it 
appeared  tlial  no  additional  funds  would  l>e  availahh*  for  the  C'anihcMiian  WAll 
Henee,  Seeretfiry'  R(igem  eonfituied,  “vve  sitoiild  plan  on  a  MAP  figure  of  $2tM)  iiiiF 
lion*"  Nor  did  the  Nixon  administration  itsk  the  ('(jngress  for  furl  her  MAf*  (umls  for 
('ambodUi.  ajjparently  anticipating  an  adveme  reaction.  In  fact.  Congress  aiiprovcii 
only  $180  million  in  MAP  funds  for  (  amhodia  in  ¥A'  P)72.  ” 


The  Management  of  Military  Assistance  in  Cambodia 

Both  the  amount  of  militaiy  ^Lssislance  for  Cmnliodia.  atal  the  [axH^etltires  and 
organization  for  the  atltninistralion  of  tins  iLssisiance  <*aused  problems  within 
tlie  US  Govenimenl,  Tliis  matter  wtls  liinted  at  during  tlie  SR(i  (*imsideration  of  llu^ 
J('S  ret  ommendat ions  for  greatly  int^re^Lsctl  numhet's  of  pei>;onnel  to  support  tlie  inil- 
itaiy  assistiuvce  etToil  in  (amhodia  mid  in  Mr.  I^ickards  deci*sioii  to  limit  tlie  nnmlier 
k>  the  miiiimnm  necessiuy.  But  tlie  issue  of  control  mid  supenisioii  of  the  militaiy 
iissistmice  prx^grmn  for*  Cmnhodia  was  mort^  involved  and  of  longer*  standing. 

To  administer  lire  l^S  militaiy'  assistance  in  Cambodia,  the  Joint  (Miiefs  had 
reconimended  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  approvetl  in  December  lh7l)  tl\e 
creation  of  tlie  Military  Htiuipmenl  Delivery  Team.  The  JCS  tiad  urgtnl  a  team  of 
approximately  1 10  personnel,  hut  the  Set*retaiy  a|>proved  ordy  t>0  with  no  moro 
than  10  assigned  in  (’ainljodia  initially.  The  Secretary  ret'ognized  tliat  experience 
might  tiemonstrate  a  neetl  for  a  larger  team,  imjilying  Ihal  In^  was  willing  to  eorr 
sider  retiuests  for  expansion  of  the  team  after  it  was  fimclioning. 

A. joint  State-Defense  message  of  8  Jannaiy  1071  infur*riied  the  I  S  .\mh;Lssadors 
in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  and  ('IN('IW'  of  the  activation  of  tlie  MFDT  with 
an  initial  strength  of  00.  Of  these  not  more  than  sixteen  woiiUi  be  assigrunt  to  t 'am¬ 
hodia,  inc hiding  six  already  there;  the  r*emainder,  inehiding  the  Child',  would  he 
located  in  Soutli  Vietnam,  with  temporaiy  duty  authorized  iu  Cambodia  as  neetled 
and  agreefl  to  by  the  t'hief  of  the  US  Diplomatic'  Mission  in  Idmom  Penh.  Inter 
agency  disciissious  werv  under  way  regarding  sufiervision  of  the  Team*  Since  the 
previous  fall,  the  F'oliticaFMilitaiy  Counselor  of  the  Embassy  in  Phnom  IVnh  luui 
serv'ed  as  tlie  S[>ecial  Reiiresent  alive  of  CINtTA('  for  Military'  Assisi  am -c*  and  lliat 
arnuigement  w'ould  (Tintinuc^  Team  members  pcu'manervi ly  stationed  in  ('arnbodia 
would  he  assigned  to  the  CS  F'mbassy  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  tlie  Polilic*al-Mili- 
tiuy  Counselor.  The  military  command  cdiaimel  would  run  from  tlie  Sts'ielaiy  of 
Defense  tbrcnigh  t'lNt'PAt'  to  the  Chied'of  the  MEDT’’' 

Subseuuently,  on  27  Janiiaiy  1971,  CIN('PA('  submilled  to  the'  Joint  Chiefs 
terms  of  ndereiice  for  the  MEDT  develotuHl  by  represeutalives  from  liis  tieadtiuar- 
ters,  from  f'(JMUSMACV,  and  from  the  ITS  Enit)assy  in  Plinom  Penh.  An  acc'imitja- 
nying  joint  table  of  distribution  provided  for  an  initial  strengtli  of  Vi)  for  the  team 
w'ilh  an  eventual  autlioii'zation  of  ilM.  Tlie  mission  of  the  Military  E((uii)Humi 
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Delivery  Team  would  he  the  adniinistraliou  aiKl  direction  of  the  MAP  for  t'aiubo- 
dia.  The  team  would  be  headed  by  a  chief  who  would  serv^e  “under  the  military 
command  of  CINCPAC”  and  would  be  immediately  subordinate  to  him.  At  the  sajne 
time,  the  team  chief  would  function  “under  the  supemsioii  or  and  “have  direct 
access  to"  the  (Ttief  of  the  US  Diplomatic  Mission  in  Cambodia  and  would  keep 
him  fully  informed  regarding  plans  and  activities  of  the  MEDT  Irreconcilalde  dif¬ 
ferences  wdth  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  would  be  referred  by  the  (’hief  of 
the  MEDT  thrtuigh  appropriate  channels  “to  higher  authority"  for  settlement. 

The  proposed  MEDT  terms  of  reference  naitunl  COMl^SMACV  as  the  coordi¬ 
nating  authority  to  insure  that  l?S  militaiy  assistance  to  Cambodia  w^as  compatible 
w'ith  the  Vietnam ization  program.  The  team  chief  was  to  coordinate  closely  with 
the  conimander  in  South  Vietnam.  The  ("ounselor  for  Polilical-Militaiy  Affairs,  US 
Embassy  Phnom  Penh,  under  the  overall  supemsion  of  t  he  Chief  of  tire  US  Diplo- 
malic  Mission,  w^ould  continue  to  serve  as  the  CINCPAC  Special  Representative  for 
Military'  Assistance;  in  that  capacity  he  w^as  authorized  direct  comniunication  with 
CINCPAC,  COMUSMACV,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Militaiy  Equipment  Deliveiy^  Temii.'^“ 
While  these  terms  of  reference  were  in  final  preparation,  CINCPAC  and  Mr 
Emory'  C\  Swank,  the  I  IS  Ambassador  in  Phnom  Penh,  exchanged  a  series  of  mes¬ 
sages  on  ihe  relationship  and  responsibilities  of  the  Military  Equipment  Delivery 
Temn  within  the  US  Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Ambassador  suggested  the  MEDT 
terms  of  reference  he  revised  to  specify  that  the  Chief  of  the  US  Diplomatic  Mis¬ 
sion  was  responsible  for  and  controlled  the  military  assistance  program  for  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  that  all  aspects  of  the  program  w^ould  be  coordinated  with  the  (iiief  of 
the  Diplomatic  Mission  or  his  designated  representative  before  implementation. 
Atimirai  McCain,  however,  did  not  consider  it  appropriate  to  outline  the  respoiv 
sibilities  of  tlu^  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  in  the  MEDT  tenns  of  reference. 
Ambassador  Sw'mtk  concurred  provkied  their  message  exchaitge  “is  considenul  to 
constitute  part  of  (  he  agreement,"  and  CINCPAC  agreed.*^ 

The  JCS  concurred  in  both  the  joint  table  of  distribution  and  the  tenns  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  forw^aixled  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  approval  on  23  Febniiuy, 
They  told  him  that  the  joint  table  of  distribution  reflected  their  earlier  view^  that 
approximately  110  personnel  would  ultimately  be  needed  to  supendst'  the  miliUiiy 
LLSsistiince  program  for  Cambodia,  As  MACV  w'as  reduced  in  strength,  many  fuiK'tions 
currently  [lerfonued  by  tJiat  c^ommand  in  support  of  Cambodian  militaiy^  assistance 
would  have  to  be  assunu^d  by  the  MEDT  wdiich  would  need  additional  pt'rsonneL 
Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  brtsuglit  to  the  Secrelaiy^s  attention  the  message  exchange  between 
CTNCT^AC'  and  Ambassiidor  Sw'ank  concerning  the  functions  of  the  MEDT  and  its 
relationsliip  wdlh  the  US  Diplomatic  Mission  in  Cambodia,  Since  these  messages 
couki  be  considered  as  al>ridging  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Chiefs  did  not  consider  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  terms  of  reference/^ 

On  16  March  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  (he  MEDT  tenns  of  ref¬ 
erence  {with  minor  editorial  changes)  and  the  table  of  distribution.  He  authorized 
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CINCPAC'  in  coordination  vvilli  die  I'S  Amb^iSHatlor  in  (^amlnxiia  lo  eiilarj^e  die 
team  up  to  the  strength  provided  for  in  the  Joini  tatile  ;is  n<Hvssaiy  for  suppml  of 
the  CamlHMlian  Jihiitaiy  etssistance  program.  Atljnstmenls  to  die  existing  liinit  of 
IB  MP]1)T  members  in  I’tuiom  Penh  would  be  “snbjeil  to  apiiroval  of  tile  Seci'etaiy 
nrr>(^fense  in  coordination  %vith  the  SecretaiTi/  of  State  without  reopening  tlie  issue 
of  the  teniis  of  reference/'  On  the  same  day,  Secretary  Laird  sent  tile  Secretary' 
of  State  the  tenns  of  reference  and  the  taide  of  tlistribmioir  He  added  itiat  die 
Depailment  of  Defense  (orisidered  the  message  exchange  between  riNt'PAP  and 
Anibiussador  Swank  “an  acc'eptalile  Held  inteniietadon  of  die  language  of  thi^  TOR 
[terms  ofreferencel  though  not  actually  ctinstitming  a  formal  part  of  die  TOR/'  He 
also  infonned  Set'retaiyf  Rogers  that  the  terms  of  reference  would  beeonn^  elTi'cdvi^ 
four  days  lattnv"^ 

A  w'eek  laim;  the  Sec'retciry  of  State  wrote  lo  Secaelaiy'  Liiirdr  '1!  is  diffuaifl  to 
understand  why,  on  a  matter  of  this  impoilancc,  ive  should  he  pn^sented  widi  a 
document  which  is  proposed  to  become  effective  four  days  after  receitit  t\v  us." 
He  was  willing  to  concur  in  the  lenns  or  retereiK'e  with  the  understanding  that  the 
message  exchange  between  ('INt'PAC'  and  Aminissador  Swank  w'as  “an  authorita¬ 
tive  i-onfirmadon"  of  the  language  used  in  du^  terms  of  retVreru'e,  If  the  message 
exchange  wjus  not  so  at'ce|>led.  then  he  would  have  to  insist  on  cTilain  ('hanges  in 
tile  d(jcument  to  refleii  ac<‘iirately  the  status  tif  the  t'hief  of  Mission  as  dedned  hy 
Presitiemtial  directives.  The  tw'o  most  signific^ant  changes  w'ould  make  tlu*  ('hiefof 
the  Military  F^inipuK'nl  Ik^livery^  Team  “a  part  oP  the  l/S  Diplomatic  Mission  and 
would  re(|uire  du^  entry  into  ('ainljodia  of  all  MFJDT  (ler'sonnel  of  the  rear  ecfieion 
to  he  subject  to  aiidiorizalion  by  the  Ambassador,  rather  than  in  “cnorditialion 
with"  the  Ambassador  as  set  forth  in  the  terms  of  refen>iu‘t\ 

Seeretary  Rogers  coucum^d  “generally"  with  the  joint  table  of  dislrihulion. 
ni>1ing  dial  ceiiain  j);Lssages  in  die  statement  of  funclions  appeared  lo  l)e  open  lo 
niLsiindei^standing.  SpecitH'ally,  lie  referred  to  a  sentence  dial  gave  die  diieL  MEDT, 
responsibiiily  for  “operating"  the  foi’ward  element  of  the  le;un.  wliereas  the  Joint 
Stale-Defense  instnicdon  of  8  Januaiy  siatcMi  that  diis  forward  elc^nieivl  wrmld  bv 
assigned  to  Ihe  Enihassy  Phnom  Penh  for  duty  on  the  stiiff  of  the  {'oimsc'lor  for  Polil- 
iccil-Militiir>'  Affaii>;/Special  Reijresenlalive  of  ('INCPAr  loi*  Militmy  .Assist ;mc(\^* 

Sec‘retaiy  Laird  replied  on  9  At>ril  that  Amhassatior  Swank  liad  rt»ceived  tin* 
MEDT  lenns  of  refereiu'e  and  table  of  disliibution  in  draft  on  lo  January;  no  sub- 
sinjuetit  changes  had  been  made  in  these  {Irafts  except  a  fiwv  suggestiHl  by  tlu^ 
Ambassador.  As  for  messages  betw'eeii  CJNt"PA(’  and  tb(^  Ambassador,  Mr.  Lair’d 
considered  them  “useful  neUI  interprelation  of  the  slandard  language  used  in  such 
Terms  of  Reference"  and  a('CT|>ted  them  as  such,  but  nothing  more.  Laird  luJicved 
dial  die  MFIDT  (Jiiefs  functions  and  relationsliii)  to  both  tiie  Amfaissador  and 
f'lNf'I  WC'  w'ere  s|)elled  out  clearly  in  the  document  as  writ  I  euJ 

The  SecTetaiy  of  State  still  did  nr>t  at‘cej)1  the  Defense  jmsition.  i  >n  25  April  li(‘ 
insisted  that  the  exchange  of  messages  IuMw'chui  di<^  Amiuissador  and  (INPPAC 
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must  const  it  ule  mi  integral  pail  of  the  MEDT  tenns  of  reference,  fie  liased  his  (losi- 
tion  on  a  President  ial  letter  of  9  December  1969,  which  specified  tliat  the  chief  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  should  direct  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  eleiiieuts  of  the 
mission.  Secretary  Laird  iii  re|)ly,  felt  tliat  Secretary  Rogers  w;is  making  too  much 
of  the  matter.  After  all,  tliey  had  both  agreed  on  the  “fundamental  aspects'"  of  the 
MEDT,  including  its  relationships  to  the  Ambassador  and  to  CINCPAC'.  The  existing 
jirrangements  for  the  MEI>T,  which  appeared  to  be  w^orking  satisfac'torily,  were,  in 
l^aird’s  \iew,  in  accord  with  the  Presidential  letter  cited  by  Secretary  Rogers,  In  the 
light  of  the  crucial  import  mice  of  military’  assistanc^e  to  Cmnliodia,  Mi^  I^aird  urged 
that  present  arrangements  continue  and  that  the  general  issue  of  the  cotitrol  of 
militaiy  assistance  groups  be  Itdt  for  later  consideration.  Following  a  return  from 
mi  overseas  trij),  Secretmy  Rogers,  in  a  letter  of  19  May,  accepted  Secreraiy  Uiinrs 
position  on  the  matters  at  issue.^'* 

Despite  this  agreement,  it  appeared  almost  immediately  that  the  current 
arrangements  for  the  MEDT  were  not  satisfactory.  On  22  May  1971,  Admiral 
Moorer  comt>!ained  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  Ambassador  Swank  was  banv 
pering  the  activities  of  (lie  MEDT.  Placing  a  “very  narrow"*  inteniretatioii  on  his 
instnictions  that  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  “low  iirofde'"  in  Cambodia, 
the  Ambassador  had  imposed  “slringenl  limitations”  on  the  number  of  US  miliimy 
personnel  in  Cambodia.  The  table  of  disthbution,  as  Admiral  Moorer  pointed  out, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary'  of  State,  gave  the  MEDT  a  total  strength 
of  1 13,  The  Chief  of  the  MEDT  had  recommended  that  93  of  these  be  pennanently 
tissigned  to  ('ainbodia  as  of  I  August,  But  the  Ambassador  had  restricted  the  mine 
her  of  permanently  stationed  military  personnel  in  Cambodia  to  16,  and  w'ould 
agree  to  the  addition  of  only  seven  by  1  August.  The  field  comnuinders  believed, 
mid  live  Chiefs  agreed,  that  the  military  assistance  program  in  Camljodia  c^ould  not 
be  jiroperly  executed  under  these  limitations.  Moorer  urged  that  SecTetary  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of  St  ate, 

The  Senior  Review  Croup,  in  consideration  of  the  Cmiiliodian  as.sessment  on 
7  June,  had  agreed  that  the  size  of  the  llS  Militmy  ^Assistance  Group  in  Cambodia 
would  be  resolved  in  the  context  of  the  decision  on  a  militaiy  iissistance  phm  for 
that  countiy  “Neither  a  high  or  a  low  profile  is  a  principal  olijective,”  Dr.  Kissinger 
said,  but  rather  provision  of  the  required  pei'sonnel  to  do  an  effective  job But 
before  the  SRG  t^ould  ad,  Secretaiy^  Laird  brought  the  matter  of  incn^ased  pei^on- 
nel  for  the  MEDT  to  the  attention  of  the  President  on  21  June.  He  recommended 
that,  of  the  1 13  authorized  personnel  for  the  team,  at  least  60  should  be  based  in 
Phnom  Penh,  including  the  Chief  who  was  still  in  Saigon.  Transferring  the  ( Jiief  of 
the  MEDT  to  Phnom  f\>nh  would  eliminate  the  need  to  designate  the  Counsolor  for 
Political-Militaiy  Afftiiis  to  the  Embassy  its  the  CINCPAC*  Speciiil  Represeutaliv^e 
for  Militaiy  Assistance  in  Cmiibodia.  Mr  Laird  a|>preciated  tlie  impoilance  of  main¬ 
taining  a  low  militaiy  profile  in  Cambodia,  but  considered  it  imperative  to  dtqvloy 
the  additional  (M^rsonnel  to  ('any  out  military'  assistance  responsibilities.’’*' 
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Set-retary^  Rogoi^i  did  nui  concur  with  Mr.  Lairris  pro]>(>sal  and  sn  !n('ornu^<i  llic 
Presidonl  on  28  June.  He  told  the  President  that  Ainbiussador  Swank  had  reeerilly 
rpt“onMnemie{l  an  int'reciso  in  personnel  from  H>  fo  28  if)  smuu^xise  Hie  deliveiy  of 
inilitai^  assisUmee  material  to  Cambodia.  At  any  one  tiine,  an  average  of  five  [and 
at  the  [vresent  time  (here  were  8d)  additional  MEDT  persfmnel  were  on  temporary’ 
duty  in  Cambodia  tf)  assist  in  MAP  flnties;  Rogers  believed  ihese  nnmbei's  were  sub 
ficient.  He  also  noted  that  tlie  SRG  would  shf)i1ly  he  considering  a  [laper  prepared 
by  the  JCS,  winch  would  conlain  rec'ommpiidations  on  the  futun"  size  of  the  MEDT 
in  relation  to  strategy  for  ('aml>odia  Any  tleeision  on  MEDT  pei>ionnel,  SetTetaiy 
Rogers  btliovetl,  could  aw^ail  the  strategy  review.''' 

The  Ihesidenls  decision  w^as  relayed  lo  his  two  Secret  arit^s  on  1  July  1871.  The 
Pri'sident  aiUhonzed  an  expansion  of  the  MEI)T  in  Phnom  Penh  to  50  |K*i^otis,  as 
Secretary  Laird  had  desired.  Al  the  same  time,  lie  diretled  the  Secretary'  of  Defense 
to  coordinate  the  introduction  of  the  additional  i>ersonnel  with  Ambassador 
Swank.  The  President  also  desired  that  the  Cniinselor  for  Polilieal-Militmy  AlTairs 
in  the  US  Emb^issy  continue  as  the  tTNCPAC  Special  Representative  for  Mililmy 
Assistance  in  Cambodia  and  that  '1iis  position  in  the  Embassy  staffbe  strenglhened 
commensurate  with  the  role  of  c/oorciinalion  of  all  security  related  jirograms.'*''* 


A  Review  of  US  Activities  in  Laos 

nring  the  spring  of  I87L  US  officials  also  reviewed  develo])inents  in  l^ins  as 


X^they  affetleil  the  war  in  Vkdnani.  No  US  ground  forces  o|>erated  in  Urns,  but 
over  the  yearst  the  United  States  had  su]>porled  vaiioiis  irregular  operations  Ihertv 
The  Ctmlral  Inielligence  Agency  had  lieen  responsible  for  these  operations,  bul 
by  (^arly  197L  these  activities  had  expmided  heyonti  the  abdily  of  the  CIA  tf)  sup- 
poH  them.  The  President  aiul  his  advisers  tliscussed  this  matter  at  San  ChMiienie 
on  31  Mardi  1071  and  dedded  lhat  an  interagency  ad  hoc'  committee  should  study 
the  v>rohlem.  Accordingly,  tlie  Chairman  designated  Medor  (lenei-al  Frank  B.  Clay, 
USA,  Detjuty  Director  for  NSC  Affairs,  Plans  and  Ikillcy  Diri'CtoraUL  J-fi,  Joint 
Staff,  to  chair  a  committee  with  representatives  from  Hie  Depailments  of  Stall'  mid 
Defense,  the  CIA,  and  the  NSC  staff.  The  cominittee  woultl  prcjiare  ret'ornnienda- 
tions  for  actions  necessary'  to  suppoH  irregular  forces  in  Laos,  '” 

Ciciieral  (lay  subinilted  the  committee  report  on  10  A|>nl  1071.  The  commib 
tee  set  forth  I’S  objectives  in  Laos  ios  the  maintenance  of  the  present  neutralist 
govemnient  in  that  [>ai1  of  Laos  that  permilled  a  buffer  area  betweiii  China  and 
North  Vietnam  on  the  one  hainl  and  Thailand  on  the  other  In  addilion.  the  United 
Slates  wisheii  lo  inlerdict  NoHli  Vietnamese  (NVN)  lines  of  I'omnmnicalion  and 
btise  areas  in  Uios  lo  suppoil  Vietmmiizattoii,  In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  US  niilitaiy 
assistance  lo  Lios  had  expanded  from  $12,5  million  in  F\'  UK)3  lo  $258  million  for 
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1971.  With  this  incTease,  ‘‘the  complexion  of  l^S  operational  involvetiicnt  iuul 
elum^ied  from  the  giienilla  to  a  more  conventional  fonii  of  warfar€\'’ 

The  coniniittee  concentrattHl  on  improvements  in  five  problem  iireas  ideni  ified  by 
the  C'lA:  c(K)rfiination  aniung  forces  in  Laos  and  among  the  US  authorities  siip[K)rliiig 
tJunn;  progriuiiniing  iind  funding:  air  suppoH:  logistics;  anti  training*  The  committee 
noted  that  the  ITS  effort  in  l^os  had  grown  up  piecemeal,  undergoing  consitUu’able 
expansion  even  while  suhje<1  to  constraints  iinposc^d  by  the  desire  to  avoid  mi  irre¬ 
vocable  break  uith  the  Genova  sett  lenient.  A  liodgepodge  of  irregnliir  imits  operated 
luuler  UlA  direction,  nsuaJly  vtitii  prior  approval  of  tiie  I TS  .Ambassiidor  for  each  opera¬ 
tion.  The  l^niteci  States  provided  logistic  support,  through  the  MAl^,  for  the  regular 
Laos  forces  imd  for  irregulai-  liiiitl  cotmtry^  forces  in  I^os.  Tins  support  was  imrmiUly 
Iirovitied  by  the  Deputy^  Uhief  Joinl  ITS  Militiiry  Advisoiy  Group  (JUSMA(j)  Tliailaruf 
but  on  occasion,  the  AmbiLssatlor  nniut'sted  suppoH  dii'ectly  from  CINCPAC,  the  CIA, 
tile  Secretary  of  State  tir  tJie  S^'cretary  of  Defense,  llie  Central  Intelligenc^e  Agency  was 
responsible  for  legist  it*  siipi  jort  of  Lao  in-egukirs. 

Tlie  committee  fiuled  to  reach  a  clear  agreement  on  Itow^  it)  bring  order  to  this 
somewhat  chaotic  situation.  A  majority  of  members  favored  establishing  a  forw^ard 
eleiiient  of  MACV  in  Udoni  to  review'  plans  and  c^oordinafe  operations,  or,  alter- 
natively,  a  niilitai^  assistance  coordinator  a1  Udorti  who  would  coordinatx*  both 
operations  and  logistic  supiioit.  Other  alternatives  suggested  by  the  committee 
were  a  coordinating  committee  at  Udom;  a  CINCIIAC'  representative,  disguisetl  as  a 
Defense  Atlaclie  in  Vietnam,  to  coordinate  activities  in  I>aos:  or  a  full-lledged  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  command  in  Laos. 

No  system  for  regularly  budgeting  mid  funding  die  costs  of  irregular  operations 
in  l«ios  existed.  Responsiliility  w^as  split  between  the  CLV  mid  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  committee  believed  that  existing  arrangements  C'uuld  be  made  to  work 
satisfactorily  if  reiinirements  were  known  far  enough  in  advance.  The  members 
warned,  how'ever,  that  any  additional  funds  for  Laotian  operations  would  come  at 
t  he  expense  of  existing  DepaHment  of  Defense  prognims. 

Ta(‘tical  air  sup|Kir1  requirements  for  irregulars  in  Uios  were  estimated  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  ;is  part  of  its  responsibility  for  directing  the  operations 
of  diese  groups.  This  support  w'as  furnished  by  USAF  aircTaft  or  by  the  tiir  forces 
of  Liios  or  Tluiiliuid  (RI^F  or  RTAF),  both  of  which  were  suppoitod  by  US  militaiy^ 
assistance.  The  CIA  was  asking  for  a  v'ery  high  level  of  suppori  at  a  time  when 
availalile  air  assets  w'ere  decreasing:  monthly  sortie  requiremenls  in  Laos  were 
projecteti  at  2,500  through  FYs  1972  and  1973,  whereas  tentative  Department  of 
Defense  fiscal  guidance  assumed  awrages  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia  of  10,200  in  FY 
1972,  dro[iping  to  5.300  in  FY  1973.  The  committee  pointed  out  that  the  CIA  retpiire- 
nients  could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  existing  resources  of  the  RlJ^F  and  RTAK  It 
recommended  that  these  forc’es  be  provided  with  additiotial  aircraft  (T"28s)  tuici 
pilots  through  the  militaiy^  assistance  iirograin  mid  that  additional  USAF  A-1  air¬ 
craft  be  providetl  (u  operate  from  Thailand. 
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Logistic  siip|>nn  in  Laos,  like  funding,  w^ls  a  divided  n\spoiisil>ilily.  Tlu^  DcfjaH- 
inent  of  Dofonso  supported  the  regular  Uio  forties  arul  thinUnjunJo'  irregulai-s  in 
Laos,  while  the  (1A  supported  Lao  irregulaiK.  The  eonuuittoe  iiroposed  Ihe  Defense 
Departnient  gradually  assume  responsibility  fur  providing  stmidanl  inilitaiy  (Hjuip- 
ment  and  supplies  for  all  friendly  forces  in  Laos  by  FY  in7:L  with  t'lA  retaining 
procurenient  and  distribution  of  non-standard  items.  The  fori'e  availabh^  Uw 
operations  in  Laos  w;is  being  cnilarged  by  the  establishment  of  a  forcT  of  24  S|jtH'ial 
Guerrilla  Units  (SGUs)  in  Thailand.  The  Central  Inlelligenee  Agem^y  liad  asked  for 
bO  additional  instnietors  from  tlte  US  Anny  Special  Forces  to  train  Ihese  new  unita 
But  the  cnniinittee  eonsideretl  that  die  necessaiy  t mining  coultl  be  provided  within 
existing  persomiel  ceilings,  supplemented  by  pemonnel  on  temporaiy^  duty. 

The  commit  tee  concduded  its  report  with  an  expression  of  concern  over  the 
lack  of  strategic  guidmice  for  operations  iii  Laos,  There  seemeti  to  lu"  two  opposing 
trends  at  work:  a  greater  US  involvement  coincidiitg  witli  a  general  tit'-escaladon 
of  US  actixdty  in  Southeast  Asia  generally.  Tlte  committee  recommendcsj  a  review 
of  US  policy  goals  for  Laos,  both  short-  and  longdenn,  to  resolve  this  connicl.  The 
members  also  called  for  a  niilitaiy  assessment  of  the  relative  value  of  enlarging  iUv 
iiTegnlar  forces  operating  in  Lat>s  as  compared  with  improvetnenl  «>f  the  regular 
forces  of  both  Laos  mul  Thailand.  ’^' 

The  Joitd  Chiefs  ftinvwded  the  ct)niinitlee  report  u>  the  Setretmy  of  Defeiist"  on 
3  May,  together  with  their  comments.  They  “generally''  concmitnl  witli  dte  t'uncln- 
sions  ;md  recoiiimendatifms  of  the  report.  To  improve  the'  coonlination  of  I 'S  support 
for  operations  in  bios,  they  favored  a  structure  "somewhat  belweeiC  the  (jpliuns  of 
a  MACV  Forwjird  at  Udom  and  a  Military  /VssistaiKa'  cooixlinator  at  Udonr  With 
resi)ect  to  mr  support  for  operations  in  bais,  the  J('S  prefeired  the  I'ominittec's  pn*- 
postil  to  exixuul  the  RbVF  mid  RTAF’  forc'es:  they  o|)posefl  any  increase  in  die  USAF 
A-1  forc‘e  in  Tliailand,  vvhieli  would  “adveimdy  arfect  Vieiiuimization."  They  judged 
the  recommended  policy  review  "of  pmlicuhu'  importance''’  in  delenniiiing  the  proper 
coulee  of  atlion  in  bios.''^ 

On  8  June  1971,  tlu'  Secretary  of  Defense  resolved  the  issue  of  coordinating 
niachineiy  for  operations  in  Laos,  He  directtul  CINCPAC  to  reloi*aie  Ihe  Dc'ptity 
Chief,  Joint  US  Militaiy  .\ssisl;mce  Group,  Thailand  (JUSMAGTHAJ).  io  Udoni  to 
provide  "closer  sut>enision"  of  the  [>aos  assistance  tirogram  and  to  sene  as  "tin' 
micieus  of  a  possible  military  assistanc'C  (xmrdinator”  at  Udorn,  t  'lNCPAC  w;ls  to 
draw'  ii|i  a  detailed  plan  for  the  esiablishinenl  and  ojH'ratiun  of  the  new  c^oordina- 
ior.  The  SecTetaiy  later  direett'd  that  the  militaiy'  assistance  coordinator  for  l^ios 
continue  to  use  the  title  Deputy  Cliief,  JUSMA(iTHAI,  after  relocation  in  Udorn. 
biird  feared  that  a  change  in  the  title  to  Military  Assistance  Coordinator  for  Laos 
might  cause  "undue  apiirehension  about  the  true  nature'  of  our  limilt'd  su()[H)rt 
effort."  CINt'PAf^  prepareil  the  plan  and,  on  20  August  1971,  the  diiefs  direeied  its 
implementation'  staffing  <md  tenns  of  reference  for  the  ofilct'  were  approvetl  on 
Fehniaiy  and  4  April  1972/’" 
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Meandme,  on  8  June  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  forwarded  copies  of 
the  coniniittee  report;  together  with  the  JCS  comments,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  Dr  Kissinger,  lie 
infomied  them  of  his  action  to  establish  a  military  assistance  coordinator,  but  more 
important  than  better  management  of  military  aid,  Secretary  Laird  thought,  was 
a  thorough  review  of  US  policy  toward  I-aos.  He  felt  that  the  United  Slates  must 
avoid  increased  commitment  to  Laos,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  I  ho  ITS 
policy  of  withdrawing  from  Vietnam. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  such  a  strategy  re\iew,  Mr  I^ird  wrote,  the  Det>art“ 
ment  of  Defense  was  implementing  within  existing  miliUiry  persoimel  ceilings  the 
committee's  recommendations  for  improvement  in  programming,  funding,  logistb 
c^aJ  support,  and  training.  Air  support  would  be  provided  for  friendly  forces  in  l^us 
from  programmed  resources.  He  was  confident  that  attack  sortie  levels  would  be 
adequate,  especially  if  sut>pleniented  with  additional  T-28  or  other  trainer  aircraft 
for  the  RLAF  and  RTAF’  and  with  contract  support  for  theater  air  aivd  helicopter 
lift,  including  medical  evacuation*^^ 

Despite  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Interagency  Comniitlee.  the 
Chiefs,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  a  review^  of  policy  toward  Liios  be  van- 
ducted,  none  took  place.  The  Secretary  did  ask  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  8  June  1971  for 
**an  assessment  of  the  relative  merits  of  expanding  irregular  forces  operating  in 
Laos''  as  contrasted  with  qualitative  improvement  of  regular  I>ao  forces.  But,  t>tTore 
the  JCS  had  prepared  the  assessment,  the  SRG  and  the  WSAG  agreed  on  10  August 
1971  that  emphcisis  in  Laos  w'ould  he  placed  on  the  Special  Giienilla  Unit  Program 
for  the  near  term.  As  a  result,  the  C'hiefs  did  not  proceed  wdth  the  requested  assess¬ 
ment,  nor  was  there  any  further  consideration  of  policy  toward  Laos  during  the 
remainder  of  1971  or  in  the  first  several  months  of  1972.'^^ 


Reassessments  in  Early  1972 

Tlie  lengthy  WiLshington  reviews  of  the  situations  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  during  the  fust  six  months  of  1971  brought  no  revisions  in  US  olijec- 
lives  in  those  countries.  Consequently,  US  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  during  1971 
proceeded  without  basic  change  except  for  accommodations  to  the  accelerating 
drawdowm  of  US  troops  and  tightening  US  budget  strictures.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
however,  there  were  increasing  indications  of  an  enemy  offensive,  and  the  NS(' 
staff  decided  to  assess  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  once  again  to  assist  the'  I^res- 
ident  in  making  various  approaching  decisions.  Accordingly,  the  Vietnam  Special 
Studies  Group  was  directed  to  revise  the  Vietnam  assessment  prepared  the  previ¬ 
ous  May  particularly  the  section  dealing  with  the  enemy  threat,  the  main  Iwce  situ¬ 
ation,  anti  the  status  of  RVNAF  improvement^'^  Tlie  new^  assessment  was  prepared 
l)y  tin  interagency  task  force  chaired  by  a  representative  of  the  JCS  ami  was  based 
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on  iiifomialioij  by  ihv  CIA  aitfi  I  lie  Dopartiiiont  of  Defense.  'Hie  diainnan 

b)i%\anitM]  flu*  npdatetl  iLssessinent  to  the  Secavlaiy  on  10  January  1072  for  trails- 
iniltal  to  tlie  VSS(i,  Admiral  Mtiorer  pnintiHl  oiM  to  the  SetTctaiy  tliat^  aJthonj^fi  the 
assc^ssmenl  did  not  have  *1ht'  fbmuil  <'()ncuiTenre  of  the  Joint  (liiefs  of  Staff.”  it 
tiad  fieen  noted  by  them  and  tlie  niilitaiy  Si^ivices/'^* 

The  iifidateii  itssessinent  indieated  (hat  the  enemy  siluaiion  liad  develojveti  ;ls 
anticipated  although  some  enemy  deployments  threatening  Soniti  VitMnatii  tliat 
liad  been  expected  during  the  period  October  through  Deta'inher  1971  were  tudy 
tlien  octairring.  The  new  assessment  re\iewed  the  seven  enemy  options  idi^ntifK'tl 
in  the  earliiT  stiKiy,  and  its  (‘onclusions  were  mutJi  the  same  tis  (hose  reatJied  six 
months  earlier.  It  still  considered  that  (he  enemy  liad  the  manpower  to  execnile  miy 
of  the  options,  but  that  logistics  remained  a  constraint.  An  attack  in  Military^  Region 

1  would  be  the  eiusiesl  option  for  the  enemy  to  sut>poil,  hut  its  chanc-es  for  snct^ess 
apiM^an^d  limited.  The  enemy  would  fat  e  the  bt^st  South  Vietnamese  troops,  w hicli 
could  be  reinltireed  by  the  RVNAP  (lenoral  Rest^rce.  An  attack  in  Military  Region 

2  might  have  a  i>etter  chance  of  tein|)orai*y  snccTSs,  since  reinforceimml  of  the 
wjtlely  tlisperseti  RVNAF  units  w'onld  be  more  dilTicull.  Simultaneous  offt^usives 
in  hot  ft  Military'  Regions  1  cUtd  2  could  cause  “[lolitical  re}>er(*ussions  in  Saigt)n  and 
Wiishington"  aiul  set  back  Vietnamizatiim  at  least  temiJorarily.  wliile  an  offensive  in 
Cambodia  w'onld  give  the  enemy  freer  ac'cess  to  Ijonier  base  art^as  and  increase  the 
direct  threat  to  the  lower  liaif  of  South  Viettiam.  But  these  options,  as  well  as  tm 
offensive  in  both  Mililaiy  Region  1  and  in  ('ainbodia.  w  ere  judged  to  represt^nt  tlie 
margin  t)f  enemy  capabilities.  A  simnltaiieous  attac'k  in  C'ambotiia  and  lliroughont 
South  Vietnam  w'as  judged  beyond  die  enemy's  t  apabilities  throughout  CY  lb72.  No 
single  option  <‘ould  be  pinpointed,  but  it  seemed  probable  that  the  enemy  w'ould 
attempt  to  acJiieve  at  least  one  “dramatic*  tact  it*al  victory^”  in  1972. 

Tlie  new'  assessment  claimed  that  the  allied  progress  I’cportc'd  in  May  1971  liad 
continued  over  the  past  six  months  although  the  rate  of  progress  had  slowetl.  The 
strength  of  friendly  fon't^s  had  declined  hut  not  to  the  exleiil  envisioned  in  May 
1971.  Certain  ROK  forces  expected  to  return  liome  had  remained  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  some  RVNAF  reseive  elements,  formerly  in  t'ambodia.  had  retnrm'd  to  South 
Vietnam.  Consetptently,  there  were  223  allied  maneuver  itatlalions  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  on  1  Dec'emlier  1971,  a  decretLse  of  24  from  t  May  1971.  There  had  also  bet^n 
a  slight  gain  in  the  “control  situation”  during  the  past  six  months.  A  loss  o(  c'ontroi 
fjy  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  Militaiy  Region  1  hafl  been  more  than  offset  liy  gains 
in  Military  Regions  :}  arid  4,  while  (here  had  been  no  (Jiange  in  Military  Region  2. 
Tlie  pacification  program  had  also  made  progress  despite  losses  in  onc^  or  more 
[innincTs  in  each  Military'  Region.  RVNAF  imfirovement  had  continued,  with  new 
units  being  created  ahead  of  schedule.  Further,  a  new  RVNAF  divisiem  had  been 
activated  in  Military  Region  1,  and  two  brigades  of  the  Vietnamese  Marine  ('or]>s 
division  hatl  been  moved  there. 
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After  comparing  enemy  capabilities  against  friendly  courses  of  aclioti,  the 
ass(*ssinent  team  concluded  that  the  sillied  forces  remaining  in  South  Vietnam  on  I 
July  1972  could  meet  the  expected  threat  without  a  ni^jor  redistribulioti  of  forces 
through  normal  use  of  the  RWAF  General  Resen^e.  It  was  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
the  enemy  could  achieve  “"lasting  significant  setbacks'"  to  pacification  or  security 
in  South  Vietnam  prior  to  30  June  1972.  After  that  date,  and  assuming  a  (>0,(K)9-man 
US  force  leveb  the  enemy  threat  could  be  met  but  with  increased  risk.  The  use  of 
combined  US  and  RVNAl^^  air  power  against  enemy  forces  assembled  for  offensive 
action  and  enemy  infiltration  systems  was  considered  “crucial"  to  allied  success. 

Once  again  the  evaluation  for  1972  would  not  can^  over  into  1973.  By  then, 
the  enemy  would  liave  the  benefit  of  another  Laotian  dry  season  to  infiltrate  men 
iuid  materiel  cind  the  US  capability  would  have  declined  further.  How^  the  situation 
develojted  in  1973  defiended  on  factors  that  could  not  be  adequately  detennim^d  al 
that  time:  the  effetliveness  of  US  air  interdiction,  the  success  of  RVNAF  imvinp- 
tive  operations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  RVNAF  ability  to  maintain  the  MARKET 
TIME  l)arrier,  and  the  degree  of  improvement  in  Uambodian  forces.  Mon^over, 
political  and  economic  developments  in  Southeast  Asia  could  seriously  affect  the 
military  situation,'^' 

The  Senior  Review  Group  considered  the  updated  assessment  on  17  January 
1972  md  requested  further  evaluation  of  the  military  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
and  measures  designed  to  improve  US  <ind  RVNAF  eapabUilies  in  light  of  the  enemy 
thrt'als  expected  through  1  July  1972.  However,  the  assessment  had  been  oveHaken 
by  events.  The  President  had  announced  on  13  Jmiuary  that  ITS  forces  in  Vietnam 
would  he  reduced  to  (>9,000  by  1  May  1972,  thus  altering  the  balance  of  forces  and 
throwing  the  conclusions  of  the  assessment  into  question.  Admiral  MoortT  fur¬ 
nished  some  infonnation  to  the  SecTetary  of  Defense  to  be  used  in  res|>onding  to 
the  SRG  re<iuest  of  17  January,  but  it  aiipears  that  no  Furtlier  action  was  taken  to 
revise  the  tissessment,.'^'^ 

During  this  same  period,  Secretary  l.aird  iiad  set  his  staff  to  reviewing  US 
strategy  for  Southeast  Asia  iifter  completion  of  Viet namizat ion.  A  task  force  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (inteniatioiial  Security  Affairs)  consifl- 
ered  alternative  strategies  for  the  FY  1973-1976  period,  concentrating  primarily  on 
the  requirements  for  South  Vietnam.  The  Secretary  fonA^arded  a  summaiy*  of  this 
analysis,  in  the  form  of  a  draft  memorandum  for  the  President,  to  the  Chaimian, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments,  and  several  A.ssistanl  Secretaries  of 
Defense  for  comment  on  22  Januaiy^  1972. 

The  OSD  task  force  saw^  the  paramount  IIS  interest  in  Vietnam  and  mainland 
Southeast  Asia  as  the  retention  of  US  credibility  as  a  national  power  through 
demonstration  of  its  capability  and  will  to  keep  commitments  and  to  implement 
the  Nixon  Doctrine.  United  States  olijectives  in  South  Vietnam  were  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  South  Vietnamese  capability  for  defense  against  a  communist  take¬ 
over;  release  of  all  US  prisoners  and  an  accounting  of  the  missing  in  Indochina; 
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a  vv'dsvdvv  for  Soutlioast  Asia;  atici  withdrawal  of  all  I'S  forces  froJii  Vieliiaiii,  It 
wiLs  doiihiful  tlial  either  the  t'ongress  or  tlie  Aitierican  peoi)l('  would  Ih^  persuati- 
(^d  to  accepi  ihe  continuiag  outlay  of  US  resources  in  mainland  Soutlie^mt  Asia  at 
j>reseiit  levels.  Political  realities  i>re('hi(led  eilliera  primarily  MS  or  lfS-sui>porl(Hl 
military  solution  in  Vielnam.  North  Vietnam,  Irowevei;  sliowed  no  indic'ation  of 
abandoning  its  objectives  of  <x)ntrolling  South  Vietnam,  reuniting  Vietnam,  or 
extending  its  sphere  of  influence  over  all  of  Indochina. 

With  regarfl  to  the  futun%  llu^  t^isk  force  was  not  optimistic.  It  did  maintain 
rluil  ‘^Vietnaniization  Iuls  worked  militarily  and  l^S  gnnmd  (“ombat  forces  should 
not  be  needed  in  mainland  Soul  beast  Asia  l)ey{)nd  the  eiid  of  FT  1972  for  oilier 
tlian  polilicaiynegotiating  imntoses.’'  Despite  this  suc<h'ss,  howcwer,  no  inaiidand 
Southeast  Asian  country,  with  tlie  [jossilde  exception  of  Thailaml,  could  suft[Hn1 
the  foree  the  Unitetl  States  had  helped  devehjp.  The  RVNAF"  even  with  US  ef foils 
to  keep  it  austere,  had  continued  to  develot)  in  sophistication  in  order  to  deal  with 
Ihe  enemy  threat.  Moreover,  eurrent  assislmu^e  programs  would  not  [vrovide  the* 
full  interdiciitm  and  cotnnuiiiicatioTi  c’apabiiities  deemed  necessary  Nor  tlid  tlu* 
task  force  believe  that  regional  cooperaiion  could  replace  US  su|>i>oi1  in  Soiillu^asl 
Asia.  Although  economic  and  mililaiy  (‘oordiuatiou  Wiis  slowly  dcveU)t)iTig  among 
the  mainland  SoutheiLst  Asian  {‘ounlries,  adecgiale  regional  military  arrangements 
did  not  yvi  vxisi.  In  addition,  there  would  bt»  hea\7  llnatuial  cost  involved  in  c‘on- 
liiuiing  US  suppon  to  the  Southeast  Asian  allies,  amounting  proliably  to  some  $15 
billion  in  niilitiiiy  and  economic  aid  for  the  jieriod  FT  197^1-1975. 

Thre<'  altemalive  strategies  were  presented  for  FT  197;^-I97rj: 

1.  Total  withdrawtd  of  jill  US  fortvs  from  Vielnain  by  the  end  of  FT  1972. 
witli  no  siibseQuent  niililary  assistance  to  Souili  Vietnam  f)r  other  inainlanil 
Scmiheasl  Asian  countries.  Ksiimated  cost  of  this  iillemative  was  $5.5  Inllion. 

2.  Measured  withdrawal,  with  redetdoyment  of  all  US  combat  forces, 
retaining  some  iO.OOO  troops  for  military  assistance  and  tecfmical  sui>port. 
t)lus  conlimied  economic  and  military^  assistance  including  the  use  r>f  US  mil- 
of-coimiry  bonii>ing  rapabilities,  if  re4]uired.  F:stimated  cost  was  between  $12.9 
ami  $17.9  billion  depending  on  wliether  a  cease-fin*  (leveloped. 

2.  Delayed  withtlrawal,  including  not  only  econoniic  and  mililaiy  assis¬ 
tance  hut  also  retention  of  t  eilain  US  combat  foi<‘es  (approxinialely  50, 900 
men)  through  FT  !974.  Estinuited  cost  was  $14.9  to  $29.2  billion. 

Tlu*  task  foH'e  did  not  consider  the  altematives  cis  mutually  exclusive;  it  would 
be  |H)ssible  to  cliange  from  one  to  mujther  as  the  situation  dictated.  The  measured 
withdrawal  strategy  seemed  most  likely  to  meet  US  gijals  in  Stndheasl  Asia  at  that 
tinu'.  By  withdrawing  all  t'ombat  forces,  the  Ihiiled  States  would  place  ^'squarely  on 
the  South  Vietnamese"  the  responsibility  for  defending  their  (‘ounti-y  w  bile  still  i>n>- 
viding  South  Vietnam  the  memis  for  tliis  task,  in  addition,  the  measured  w-itlulrawal 
option  \vi>uld  clearly  signal  to  Hanoi  further  US  willingness  to  reduce  its  iViivvi 
involvement  in  the  war  and  would  eliminaK*  US  combat  {■asuallie.s  and  reduce 
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the  cost  (’or  support  of  US  forces  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  t)eriod  in  qut'sfion. 
Domestic  ohjections  to  US  military  forces  remaining  in  Vietnam  could  be  answered 
by  stating  that  this  presence  was  negotiable.^^ 

The  Joint  (Tiiefs  review^ed  the  alternative  strategies  and  told  the  SecTetary 
on  Februaiy  1972  that  a  clear-cut  estimate  of  the  future  situation  in  Indoc'hina 
could  not  be  made  at  that  time.  The  formidable  problems  facing  South  Vietnam,  the 
uncertainties  about  t,lie  amount  and  extent  of  US  support,  the  question  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  to  persist,  the  resilienct'  of  the  communist  infrastnicture  in  South 
Vietnatn,  and  the  enemy*s  demonstrated  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  the  price  for 
perseveranct' — all  of  these  cast  doubt  upon  the  long-term  prospects  for  survival 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  The  JCS  affimied  their  support  for  a  balanced  1.1 
million-man  RV'NAF  stnicture  until  hostilities  ceased  or  were  f^onsiderably  dimin¬ 
ished,  but  they  also  recognized  that  South  Vietnam  could  not  sustain  nor  the  United 
States  suppon  a  lV>rce  of  tlial  size  after  the  end  of  the  hostilities.  They  did  believe, 
liowever,  that  there  would  be  “a  continuing  requirement''  for  US  ad\isory  personnel 
and  US  air  suppon  **111  the  foreseeable  future.” 

After  these  general  observ^ations,  the  Joint  Chiefs  made  specific  comments  on 
the  strategy  paper.  Among  other  things,  they  suggested  elimination  of  inferences 
that  Vietnamization  would  be  "successfully  cont^luded  in  all  aspects"  l)y  the  end  of 
FT  1972.  They  appreciated  the  fiscal  [iroblems  facing  the  ITnited  Slates,  but  noted 
that  the  cost  of  the  delayed  withdrawal  strategy,  the  most  expensive  alternative, 
wiLs  relatively  slight  wJien  (‘ompared  with  "the  t^S  investment  in  Southeast  Asia 
over  the  past  9  years."  Moreover,  they  believed  thal  the  success  of  Viotniunization 
could  hinge  on  continued  US  support  of  South  Vietnam.*^ 

Subsequently,  on  14  F'ebniary  1972,  Admiral  Moorer  forwarded  to  Secretary 
Laird  comments  by  CINCPAC  on  the  strategy  alternatives.  The  field  commander 
proposed  mi  additional  alternative,  which  he  called  "calculated  withdraw^al."  The 
object  was  to  retain  as  many  US  troops  in  Vietncun  as  possible  unt  il  the  South  VieU 
luimese  had  demonstrated  their  ability  Uj  cope  with  tlie  tlireaL  CINCTWC  rtn^og- 
nized  that  the  decision  to  reduce  US  forces  to  69,090  by  I  May  1972  was  probalily 
irreversible,  but  he  urged  that  subsequent  redeployments  be  tailored  to  a  “cut  and 
try"  approach,  instead  of  making  a  commitment  to  tlie  rapid  tirawdown  postulatt^l 
in  the  task  force's  altematives.*^^ 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  submit  the  alternative  strategies  for  South¬ 
east  Asia  to  (he  President,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  further  action  on  them.  Tlie 
Secretary  did  on  9  March  1972  issue  planning  guidance  for  Southeast  Asia  force 
and  activity  levels  for  FY  1974-1978,  directing  that  this  document  serve  as  the 
basis  for  all  plmis  for  I'S  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  guidance  provided  for 
a  US  force  structure  of  43,400  men  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  FT  1973.  A  yeai' 
later  the  US  forces  wTmId  decline  to  25,000  aitd  remain  at  that  level  through  1978. 
The  Secretary  iilso  directed  a  gradual  decline  in  US  tactical  air  mid  B-52  strikes  in 
Southeast  Asia  with  these  operations  to  be  tenninaled  by  the  end  of  FY  1975.'^ 
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Lalor,  on  IG  March  1972,  CINCFAC  submitted  to  the  Joint  CJiiefs  a  '^poiili- 
{■al/military  tissessmenl"  of  the  sihialion  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  siiin,  lie  helieve<J 
that  NoHh  Vietnam  would  conlinue  to  threaten  friendly  nations  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  coming  years.  C’onsoquently,  the  United  States  should  provide  all  pos^ 
sible  diplomatic,  political,  economic,  and  indiret't  military  iissistance  in  order  to 
create  a  neutral  hidler,  {^omposed  of  I^os  and  Fambodia,  between  Nortli  Vietnam 
and  Thailaiui  while  concurrently  giving  highest  priority  to  nudntenaiK^e  of  '*a 
strong  South  Vietnamese  aniied  force"  and  to  building  a  similar  counter-balanc¬ 
ing  force  in  Tluuland.  Also  essential,  the  commander  said,  was  ‘‘a  creilihle  off¬ 
shore  US  deterrent  military  capability  in  the  Philippines,  Okinawa*  Korea,  Ja|>an 
and  Guam,"  Again,  no  action  resulted  from  (his  assessment,  (hough  the  Uhiefs 
toki  CINCPAC  that  they  would  use  it  in  developing  “(he  nuuiy  studies"  (^oneeruiiig 
Southeast  Asia  then  in  progress.''^* 

As  had  been  the  case  with  (lie  reviews  during  1971,  the  updated  Vietnam 
assessment  in  Jamuuy  1972  ;md  the  subsequent  OSD  strategy  reapprmsal  brought 
no  changes  in  either  US  polu^y  or  oijeraiions  in  South  Vietnjmi.  Undouiaedly  both 
the  President  and  Secretai-y  Uiird  found  these  efforts  helpful  as  background  tor 
their  docasions  on  troop  r-edeployments,  force  and  activity  levels,  and  peace  initia^ 
fives,  but  no  specific  adions  or  directives  re.sulted  from  the  studies.  With  tlie  forces 
iind  resourc*es  remaining  in  South  Vietnam  by  March  1972,  the  Unitinl  States  had 
little  flexibility  left  to  alter  either  its  policy  or  strategy  t  here. 
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In  1969,  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  policy  of  Vietnaniization  which 
sought  to  slrotigtlien  the  anned  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  a  poini  where 
they  c'oukl  assume  the  combat  mission.  United  States  redeployments  began  in  mid- 
1969  ;md  proceeded  steadily.  President  NLxon  hat!  annoimced  three  US  redeploy¬ 
ments — 25,000  in  June,  40,500  in  September,  and  50,000  in  December — on  a  “catt 
and  try”  btisis.  Then  on  20  April  1970,  he  announced  a  longer- range  program  t*alling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  150,000  US  troops  from  South  Vietnam  to  be  completed  t>y 
the  end  of  April  1971.  This  redeployment  was  to  consist  of  three  additional  incre¬ 
ments?  with  the  timing  and  pare  detennined  by  the  military  situation  and  the  status 
of  diploniiUic  negotiations.  By  the  end  of  1970,  the  United  States  had  completed 
two  of  the  increments  and  withdrawn  90,000  men  of  the  150,0(X)  total. 

During  1969  and  1970,  the  United  States  had  redeployed  205,500  men,  leaving 
an  actual  strength  in  the  Republic  of  Vietmun  on  31  December  1970  of  *335,794  US 
troops  within  an  autJiorizefi  strength  of  344,999.  In  the  absence  of  progress  in  the 
peace  negotiations,  the  sclieduling  and  size  of  the  first  four  redt^ployment  inrre- 
menLs  had  been  based  on  the  military  situation  and  the  progress  of  the  RVNAF.  But 
with  the  fifth  increment  in  the  latter  part  of  1970,  budget  and  manpower  liniitations 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army  became  im  important  consideration  in  (he  with¬ 
drawal  planning.  Thereafter  fincincial  and  maiming  constraints,  as  well  cis  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Vietnamization,  wouki  detennine  the  rate  of  US  redeployments.  Wide  with¬ 
drawals  in  1969  mid  1970  had  been  accomplished  without  m^\jo^  adv^erse  effects  on 
COMUSIVIACV  s  operational  plans  or  logistic  capability,  the  point  had  been  reached 
by  the  beginning  of  1971  w^here  careful  planning  and  coordination  would  be  nc^eded 
to  insure  retention  in  South  Vietnam  of  balanced  combat  forces  mid  the  orderly  ret¬ 
rograde  of  equipment.^ 
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United  States  Redeployments,  January-April  1971 

Borw'ouii  1  .huuiaiy  ;mtl  :){}  April  1971,  ihu  I'nilod  States  cmiitHi  out  Jnrrenierit  {\ 
tiiukiuuiied  KEYSTONE  ROBIN  OIIARIJP],  withdrawing  (i(),0()h  iiuire  troops  froni 
Soiilh  Viulnaiii.  This  vvitiidraw^il,  w!iirh  had  biH'ii  planned  iti  197(1,  t^ointiletial  the 
15(1, (KK)  redt*ployiiient  <iiinoiinred  by  the  President  on  April  197(1.  In  Jill,  4L848  US 
Anny,  5,b0()  US  Navy,  878  US  Aii  Force,  mu\  12879  US  Marine  Uoips  |>ers(nuu'l  ik^pari- 
t'<l  Stjntli  Vietnam  during  the  four  months.  In  llie  c^ourse  of  this  iiu‘rement,  the  US 
Anny  U*  ('avaliy  Division  headqiuulei's  mid  two  brigades  returned  tf)  the  I  hiited  States, 
leaving  only  tlu^  Divisions  8^*  Brigade  luul  viuions  sujitxsil  eieinents  in  Vietnmn.  Otlier 
major  US  Anny  units  in  KEYSTONE  ROBIN  UHARIJE  were  tiie  renuiining  lirigade  of 
the  25‘’‘  Inhmtiy  Division,  the  I Annored  Uavalry^  Regiment  (-}.  the  5"^  StKHnal  Fon^es 
Group,  mid  one  balhdion  of  the  178^*  .Aiiiionn^  Brigad(^  Tlu'  Mmine  Co}\)S  witlidrew 
the  major  i)oit ion  of  the  m  Miiilne  Amj dubious  Force,  reducing  its  strengl  1 1  in  Vietnam 
by  half.  With  the  (-oinpletion  oflncn'inent  b,  authorized  USstnuigth  in  Smitli  V'uUiumi 
stood  at  2tS-l,iKK)  while  actual  stnuigth  smik  to  272,0788 


Planning  for  the  Next  Presidential  Announcement 

Tliough  tlieiv  had  been  lui  decision  or  iiublit^  announcement  offuilluu'  troop  redm^- 
tions  beyond  tlu'  150^(J(K)  to  be  withdrawn  hy  April  1971,  botli  the  Americ'iui  juiblic 
iuid  the  US  Uongress  expeded  the  redeployments  to  continue.  The  fa's*  niontlLs  ctf  1971 
saw'  a  review-  by  the  Joint  Uhicis  of  Staff  mici  t  hi^  SexTetary*  of  Deftuise  of  Ihi'  iiiattcn  of 
additional  US  troofi  vvithdraw'tils  in  milicnpation  of  miother  IhestdentUil  ajinouiU‘cuiunit 
upon  compklion  of  KEYSTONE  ROBIN  UIIARLIE.  It  wus  unlikely  that  tiie  Joint  Uliiefs 
could  revei'M^  or  evcui  slow-  the  momentum  of  US  redc^ployinents,  mid  they  faced  a 
iiumbcu*  of  dinicnlt  cinestions  in  insuring  the  safety  of  the  US  tnK>]>s  icnnaining  in  Vid- 
nmn  and  protect  ing  the  goals  of  f  he*  Vid n;yihzal ion  progr^mr 

Des|)ite  the  lack  of  any  Presidtuilial  decision  on  nHieploynicuits  lH\vond  April 
1971,  the  ScxTetaiy  of  Defense  liad  set  forih  budgd  guidelines  on  5  June  1970  for  US 
force  Lind  activity  levels  in  Vitiiumi  fur  V\  1971  through  FY  1978,  lie  hacl  dinxied 
Lissiimplion  of  a  US  strength  or2(>0J)00  men  by  80  June  1971  (end  H'  1971 }  lowenxl 
to  a  25J)00-man  Military  Assistanc  e  Advisory  Group  (MAAti)  stiiidurc^  with  a  19.000- 
man  supidenienl  by  the  end  of  FY  1978.  But  later  budgetmy  iind  manpowin*  decisions 
during  1970  convinced  the  Uhiefs  that  mi  aulhorizcxl  strx'ngth  of  2t>(l, 000  could  not  bt^ 
attained.  They  bronglil  this  matter  to  thc^  attention  of  the  ScxTetary^  of  Defense'  on  17 
Decvmher  1970,  showing  how'  budget  and  nian|)ow*er  rTstrictions  had  necx'ssitalc'd 
ciuinges  in  c'arlier  (dcinning  factor's,  Uonseciuenlly,  tliey  said,  the  5  June  1970  force 
goiils  c'ould  no  longer  be  met.  The  Joint  Ghiefs  ofSliilT,  with  one  c'xc'('[>tion,  nx-om- 
mended  a  revised  US  force  stmciiire  in  Vkinarn  for  tlu'  end  of  FT  1971  of  255,000 
men  ( 198,000  Ariny,  1 1  JiOO  Navy  44,700  Air  Forte,  iind  7(H}  Mmine  ( iiips)  in  ])lace  of 
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the  2(i(),tX)0  figure  approved  by  tiie  Secretaiy.  For  tlie  end  of  F\'  1972»  the  Joinl  Cliiefs 
of  Staff,  again  wiih  one  dissent,  called  for  a  US  stnictiire  of  200,000  (152,800  Aimy, 
8,400  Nav7,  38,100  Air  Force,  tuid  700  Marine  Coips)  in  South  Vietnam.  Tlte  dissenter 
in  both  instances  was  the  Anny  C'hief  of  Stiiff,  General  William  C-  Westniorelaiid, 
wlto  believed  that  Ins  Serv'ice  could  meet  such  levels  in  Vietnam  only  ( lirough  serioas 
degradation  of  force  levels  elsewhere,  including  NATO/^ 

The  Secretary  had  deferred  a  decision  on  the  JCS  recommendations  pending  a 
\isit  to  Vietnam  in  January  1071,  but  he  did  Jissure  the  Chiefs  tliat  funds  to  maintain 
their  pro|>osed  manpower  strengtiis  were  included  in  the  FY  1972  budget  ret'om- 
mended  to  the  President.  On  the  last  day  of  1970,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
approved  Program  Budget  Decision  505,  which  provided  funds  to  support  a  US 
Anny  force  level  in  Vietnam  of  198,000  at  end  of  FY  1971,  its  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  hut  tutly  115,000  by  the  end  of  F\"  1972,  instead  of  the  152,800  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  JCS.  ^ 

The  Secretary  did  travel  to  South  Vietnmn  in  Januajy  1971,  During  the  cHmrse 
of  the  visit ,  he.  General  Abrams,  and  Ambassador  Bunker  met  on  1 1  January  with 
President  Thieu,  wlro  suggested  that  the  bulk  of  any  additional  US  redeployments 
in  1971  be  delayed  until  after  the  Soutlt  Vietnamese  elections  scheduled  for  the 
forthcoming  August  and  October.  Mr.  I^ird  was  noncommittal,  indicating  that  he 
would  raise  the  matter  with  President  Nixon  and  US  "^military  leaders.”^ 

Despite  Secretary  Laird's  earlier  promise,  he  did  not  make  a  decision  on  Snulh- 
easl  Asia  force  and  acti\ity  levels  upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  in  Jamuuy  1971, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  forwarded  additional  comments  on  this  matter  on  16 
February  1971.  They  infoniied  the  Secretary  that  the  field  commanders  concurred 
in  the  JCS  recoiiimendations  of  the  previous  December  for  total  US  forces  of 
approximately  2(K),000,  including  151,945  US  Anuy  troops,  in  South  Vietnaju  at  the 
end  of  FY  1972.  'Phis  level,  according  to  the  field  commanders,  would  be  sufficient 
to  reinforce  the  RVNAF,  prevent  a  serious  setback  to  Vietnamization,  and  meet 
contingencies  I  hat  might  develop.  It  w'ould  also  provide  US  military  resources  to 
encourage  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  continue  combat  and  combat  siippon  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  Government  of  Cambotlia,  assistance  considered  essential  to  the  even¬ 
tual  success  of  Vietnamization. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  acknowledged  a  ^'severe”  impact  on  (he  US  Army  in  su|>port' 
ing  <in  end  PY  1972  manpower  authorization  of  151,945  in  South  Vietnam,  slating 
that  additional  funds  anti  manpower  w^ould  be  required  l>eyond  tliat  included  in 
Program  Budget  Decision  505.  Nevertheless,  the  Chiefs  concluded  that  “a*  this 
point  in  time,"  the  stated  requirements  of  the  field  commanders  were  “prudent 
planning  goals."  They  promised  another  assessment  of  the  matter  by  30  Ai)ril  1971 
and  urged  maintenance  of  the  flow  of  draftees  at  a  high  level  through  the  first  half 
of  1971  in  order  to  maintain  the  option  of  a  2()0,00()-man  strength  in  Viefnani  al  the 
end  ofFl^  1972.**^ 
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Meaiitiim\  tm  tO  Pehniai'y  U)7l,  tlie  SetTiMaiy  oi  Defenst^  (lad  issued 

IcMitaUve  fist'al  giiidanc’o  for  FV  197:?-1977  lhal  prqjoc*tod  a  t^S  i'orce  stna'lure  in 
South  Vietnam  at  the  end  VY  1972  of  153,000,  including  115,000  Army,  8,400 
Navy,  29,000  Air  Force,  and  000  Marine  C'oips  iiei'sonne!.  Thereaftta;  llu*  Sccietar\' 
of  Defense  directed  the  Joint  (’hiefs  on  23  Fehniaiy  to  use  these  figures  foi-  future 
planning.  They  were  well  below  what  the  <4iiefs  and  the  field  t^onuiianders  liad 
recnimnended,  and  the  Anny  strength  was  the  same  as  tliat  in  Progratn  ISiniget 
Decision  505,  one  llml  the  Joint  Chiefs  considered  inade(juate.  The  JC8  pointed  out 
these  discrepancies  to  the  Secretaiy  on  3  March  1971,  reireialing  tliat  a  US  force 
level  of  200,000  in  Vietnam  at  the  entl  of  VY  1972  w'as  a  prudent  planning  goal  at 
that  time.' 


Contingency  Planning  for  a  Cease-Fire 

In  lau*  1970  and  early  1971,  the  possibility  of  a  political  settlement  and  a  ceiise- 
lin^  ajx>se,  adding  miolher  tactor  to  he  t'onsidered  in  the  planning  fiullier  US 
witluirawals.  On  18  NovenibtT  1970.  a  few  wwks  after  President  Nixon  had  offered 
a  t'ease-fire  In  t>lare,  Secretaiy  l^iird  had  asked  the  JC8  for  a  (contingency  pl^m  for 
accelerated  US  redeployments  on  a  schedule  that  would  provide  a  secure  with’ 
drawal  of  US  forty's  and  an  orderly  tumover  of  the  US  combat  role  to  the  Re|>uhlit'  of 
Vieinmn  based  on  a  ('ease-fin*  to  take  phu'e  on  I  Jmuiary  197U'^  He  want (h I  the  phm 
prepansl  “on  aeloscMiold  basis,”  without  die  part icipat ion  of  the  field  ('ominmiders,^' 
The  Joint  C'hiels  submitted  an  outline  plan  on  12  Dc'ceniher  1970,  All  com- 
l)at  troo[is  would  be  redeployed  by  31  Def'ember  1971;  a  “rolluiC  force  would  be 
retained  until  the  spring  of  1972  to  dispose  of  facilititvs,  materiti,  and  supplies;  and 
a  “shonfaH"  foioe  to  offset  South  Viiinamese  deficiencies  until  com|iletiun  of  the 
RVNAF  improvement  and  moderni/ation  program  would  nnleploy  in  lire  p(*ri()d 
between  1  Jmiuaiy  1972  and  1  July  1973,  By  the  latter  date,  US  forces  in  Virinam 
w'ould  be  reduc(*d  to  a  M.AfUi  mid  MAA(t  sui)|)lemen(,‘"  If  retjnired,  the  MAAU  and 
its  sutjplenient  could  be  willidraw'n  by  Odoher  1973.*' 

Se(Tetaiy  l^iint  approved  the  plan  on  30  December  for  planning  punjtjsi's  Iml 
(onsidered  it  only  one  option,  Sinro  the  PiTsidenl  liad  made  ciear  US  willingness 
to  negotiale  an  agreed  limolablt*  for  c'oniplete  troop  rerleployinents  iis  part  of  an 
overall  settlement.  Laird  asked  the  J('S  to  study  a  rapid  redeploynu*nl  schedule, 
in  w1uch  all  US  rro(H)s,  inciiiding  the  rollup  and  short  fall  forces,  would  lie  with¬ 
drawn  by  3l  Dec'ember  1971  with  retention  cjf  a  MAA(i  and  MAAU  supi^lement  ora 
Defense  Atta(ii("  Office.  This  time,  at  the  recjiiest  (if  tin*  Joint  t'hiefs,  the*  S(*eretaiy 
aulhorizcHi  pail i(ii>al ion  of  the  field  commanders  in  the  ])lanniiigi- 

The  (iriefs  funrislitHl  the  SecrePuy  their  seccjiul  ceasc^'fire  redetiloynient  jihm 
on  30  Januaiy  1971,  It  had  four  varimUs,  differing  only  in  (he  size  and  fiinclions  of 
the  MAV(i  sfruclure  retained  in  Vietnam  u|>on  ('onr[iletion  oftlii'  US  rc*de|>loyiiuml. 
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The  JCS  poinled  ou\  lhal  (he  \)\bi\  had  ‘‘significantly  undesirable  features,"  intlitd- 
ing  disiuption  of  the  Vietniuuization  program  and  the  development  of  the  RVNAF 
They  recommended  that  the  plan  be  considered  only  as  m  illustrative  outline  for 
aji  accelerated  US  withdrawal  in  the  event  of  a  cease-fire.  Later,  both  CINCPAC'  and 
COMUS^L\CV  prepared  redeployment  contingency  plans  for  a  possible  cease-fireJ^ 


COMUSMACV  Plan  208 


lilt*  in  Saigon  during  Januai^^  1971,  Secretary  Laird  directed  General  Abrams 


V  V  to  prepare  on  a  very  close-hold  basis  a  contingency  plan  to  reduce  US  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  to  a  level  of  00,000  by  September  1972.  Abrams  completed  Uon- 
tingency  I^lan  208,  on  8  March  1971  tuid  a  team  from  his  headquarters  presented  it 
to  the  SefTcfary  on  H>-17  March  1971.  COMUSMACV  l>ased  his  plan  on  a  number 
of  assumptions,  including  three  with  implications  for  the  security  of  his  roinuumd 
beyond  I  January  1972:  (1)  current  and  planned  cross-border  operations  would 
further  reduce  the  c'apability  of  Hie  Viet  Cong-North  Vietnamese  Aniiy  to  conduct 
offensive  action  against  the  RVN;  (2)  there  would  be  no  ma^jor  political 
uplieavals  in  South  Vielnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia;  (3)  tactical  air  sortie  ratcvs  of 
10,009  tUid  8,000  per  month  through  FY  1972  and  1973  would  be  availal>le,  togetlier 
with  1,000  B-52  sorties  per  month  in  both  fiscal  years. 

Contingency  Phm  208  would  retain  sufficient  US  troops  in  Vietnam  tiuring  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1971  to  provide  stability  during  the  South  Vietnamese  c'ongies- 
sional  and  presidential  elections,  as  President  Thieu  had  requested;  would  allow 
acceleration  of  retrograding  of  VS  supplies  and  equipment;  and  would  facilitate 
the  redeployment  of  the  equipment  of  one  Thai  brigade.  Under  the  plan,  US  troop 
redeployments  would  average  a  little  more  than  13,300  per  month  for  FY  U>72,  and 
resulting  LIS  force  levels  would  be:  255,000  by  30  June  1971,  233,000  by  31  Dclober 
1971, 95,00  by  30  June  1972,  and  60,000  by  31  August  1972.  The  level  of  95, 0(H)  oti  30 
June  1972  would  be  far  below  that  called  for  in  the  tentative  fiscal  guidance  issued 
by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  on  10  Febmary  1971 J"* 

On  18  March,  COMUSMACV  provided  CINCPAC  additional  comments  on 
future  force  withdrawals  in  response  to  Admiral  McCain’s  request.  As  redeploy¬ 
ment  progressed  beyond  1  May  1971,  he  said, 

the  ability  of  ILS.  ground  forces  to  influence  the  situation  in  RVN  will  rapidly 
decrease  ami  an  increasing  share  of  (he  burden  will  have  to  be  assumed  by 
the  RVNAF.  As  each  subsequent  intTeinent  redeploys,  flexibility  essential  to 
accommodating  changes  falls  off  lapidly  iu\d  the  loud  speetnim  of  redeploy¬ 
ment  actions  requires  precision  and  coordination. 

With  the  removal  of  the  bulk  of  US  ground  troops  by  late  1971,  Genercd  Abrmns 
oliserved,  the  US  role  would  be  limited  to  the  “dynamic  defense"  of  US  installa- 
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(ious,  [>rntorti(in  of  tHtiiijinieiil  ^itul  supplies  to  he  retrfjgriicleil.  umi  ^lssjsPukt  in 
KVNAF  improveoieiit.  fie  Ihoughi  Uui!  liS  Ibrce  levels  Jis  of  I  July  11172  tiiiglil  vai^ 
tUiywhero  hetvveeu  153JK)(),  as  pnivKied  in  the  DeiJiily  Sec'retaiy  of  Defensc^'s  It^nla- 
tive  fiscal  guidaut'e,  and  the  9(MK)0  set  foilli  in  his  contingency  i>laJV  fie  douhtcnf 
however,  that  forces  larger  lluui  tliose  in  his  [dan  could  innuem*e  the  situation. 
Morecwet;  Abrams  believi'd  that  in  the  current  national  ernironmenf’  fiS 
forces  r(>inaining  in  South  Vietnain  l)y  Seplemhtu'  U172  would  he  down  to  what  he 
luid  i>roposed.  He  reconunended  apfiroval  of  Contingency  Clan  2(18  for  detailed 
planning  with  a  1  Se(ilenif>er  1972  fon'e  level  goal  vaiying  from  dOJKlO  to  90JHKJ 
spat^es.  lie  also  recommended  t>la!ming  for  an<l  initiation  of  long  leaddime  actions 
to  at'complish  transfer  and  retrograde  of  excess  equipiuenl  and  stot'ks,  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  air  assets  in  Sotitheasl  Asia  tliroughout  F\  1972  and  FT  1973,  anti 
continuatton  of  tfte  ‘^single  air  war  concepC  through  the  penocl.’"^ 

The  Joint  C'hiefs  discussed  the  ('t)MUSMA('V  view^s  in  exetauivc^  .s(\ssi(m,  and 
Admiral  Moorer  informed  both  COMUSMACV  and  CINC’CAC  on  19  March  1971 
that,  although  the  (Jiiefs  recognized  political  realities,  they  believed  their  reconi- 
mendatton  on  US  troop  redei>loyinents  should  he  l>ased  on  military  eon- 

sideralions*  'flie  JCS  wanted  to  get  an  early  decision  on  US  lrooi>  redeployinents 
through  31  December  1971,  hni  with  a  piiidic  announcement  by  the  Ihesidenl  of 
only  the  withdrawals  in  the  perital  May  thnmglj  October  19712'' 


Further  JCS  Recommendations 


emitime,  on  17  Mmrli,  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  retiuested  JCS  (Consideration 


XVXof  (TS  redeployments  from  Vietiiam  in  preparation  tor  a  Presidential  announce- 
meni  in  April.  He  wmited  twaluation  of  three  altenialives:  ( 1)  (’OMUSMACV  ('ontin- 
geiKvv  Plmi  208,  providing  for  a  I 'S  force  in  South  Vietnmn  of  95,000  by  30  June  1972 
mid  00,000  by  31  August  1972;  (2)  a  witluirawii]  of  approximately  12,000  s|>aces  eacfi 
nuaub  reat'liing  a  M.\A(f/MA.4Ci  suptJement  sintcture  of  43JKH”I  by  the  end  of  calen¬ 
dar  year  1972;  (3)  the  tentative  fist'al  guidiuKv  of  10  FVhniaiy  1971  witli  the  objective 
of  a  I TS  structure  of  153J)00  in  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.’^ 

The  Joint  Cluefs  soughi  the  views  of  (TNCPAC  and  COMUSMA('V.  (iciieral 
Abrams  reiterated  his  suppojt  for  his  C’onlingeru'y  Plan  208  willi  a  US  forct>  level 
between  (>0,000  and  90,000  by  1  September  1972,  Admiral  McCain,  however,  recog- 
nizt'd  ]ho  dilemma  of  reconciling  military  requirements  and  politii^al  realities  and 
projjosed  deferral  of  a  final  decision  <m  end  FT  1972  forct*  levels  until  a  fuHlier 
assessment  In  late  1971.  He  recommended  the  "^purely  mililaiy  position"  su|ipoi1- 
ing  a  200,000  force  level  at  tlie  e!id  of  IT  1972  with  reduction  to  about  120,000  by 
the  end  of  December  1972  re<^ommended  by  Hie  JCS  and  the  field  comniandei*s  in 
Febniaiy.''^  Mc(TUn  thouglil  any  announcement  should  cover  only  retleployinetils 
through  (Jelober  19712'* 
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On  26  Marc‘h  1971,  t  lie  JoinI  Chiefs  rosporuled  to  die  Secretar^^  of  Defense. 
Tliey  outlined  varying  levels  of  the  three  alternatives  and  the  air  sorties  required 
to  support  those  levels.  They  also  presented  a  fourth  alternative,  (he  “MACV/ 
C'lNCPAC/JCS  Planning  Goals,’’  which  was  the  force  reconinieiidation  presented  by 
Iheni  in  Febnuuy,  providing  for  end  of  FY  1972  force  structure  of  approximately 
200AH)0  (199,000  in  this  instance).  The  Chiefs  cautioned  that  all  four  vvitluirawal 
alternatives  involved  extremely  high  risks  unless  supported  by  adequate  air  sorties. 
They  did  not  favor  the  adot>tion  of  any  of  the  four,  hut  did  present  the  niiniinuin 
essential  VS  force  levels  in  South  Vietnam  through  1971,  which  corresi>oiHled 
exac^tly  with  C’onlingency  Plan  208  figures  for  1971:  255,000  on  :i0  June,  283JKK) 
on  31  October,  and  199,000  on  31  December.  They  recommended  the  mr  sorties 
needed  to  suiiport  these  force  levels  and  re(Hiested  provision  of  additionaJ  funding 
and  manpower  tis  necessaiy.  Finally,  they  urged  announcement  of  redepUyment 
pkms  only  through  31  October  1971  and  no  decision  on  redeployments  beyond  31 
December  1971.-^* 

Three  days  later,  on  29  March  1971,  the  JCS  met  with  Secretary  Uiird  and  dis- 
ciissetl  two  additional  redeployment  proposals:  one  of  100,000  troops  between  1 
May  1971  mid  1  January  1972,  mid  the  other  of  150,000  troops  between  1  May  1971 
mid  1  May  1972.  Admiral  Moorer  told  C’lNCPAC  and  COMIISMACV  several  days 
later,  that  Secretiiry  Laird  had  indicated  that  future  US  redeploynTents  w^ould  pro¬ 
ceed  at  a  rate  of  at  least  12,500  per  month.-' 

The  Joint  Chiefs  provided  the  field  commanders  both  tlieir  26  March  recom¬ 
mendations  and  the  additional  alternatives  discussed  with  the  Secretary'  on  29 
March.  On  1  April,  Admiral  Moorei^  sutiplied  Sec^retaiy  Laird  with  COMUSMACV's 
comments  on  these  altemadvos;  he  concurred  in  the  JCS  position,  which  renocted 
his  own  Contingency  Phm  208,  In  addiltun,  Abrmns  consideretl  the  alternative  to 
withdraw  100,000  US  troops  betw^een  1  May  1971  and  1  *January  1972  excessiv^e 
since  this  w^onld  redeploy  15,000  more  troops  than  propi^sed  in  Contingency  Plan 
208.  The  wlthdraw^al  of  150,000  US  forces  between  1  May  1971  and  1  May  1972,  on 
the  other  Itaiid,  w^oukl  be  manageable,  the  General  believed,  since  it  would  actu¬ 
ally  redeploy  5,000  less  troops  than  Contingency  PImi  208  during  the  same  period. 
Abrams  also  supported  periodic  short-tenn  redeployment  announcements  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  one  covering  a  lt)nger  periotl.-- 


The  President’s  Decision 

On  die  evening  of  7  A[)ril,  shortly  before  President  Nixon  w'as  to  address  the 
nation,  St^crelai^  biird  met  with  the  Service  chiefs;  Adminil  Moorer  w'as  out  of 
tow'iT  Ml",  biird  said  tha!  the  President  would  <mnoimee  a  l00,(MX)-m<m  wilhdrawtU 
over  seven  mont  hs  mid  asked  for  tlieir  support.  General  Westmoreland  saitl  that  he 
would  go  along  w  ith  (  his  decision.  Admiriil  Zimiwcill  saw'  nolbing  to  cause  concem, 
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cis  long  iLs  iht^  minimi  tailical  iiir  [lower  was  available."-^  At  2HK)  hours  thv  Pn^si- 
tienl  annouiMmi  that,  botwaon  I  May  aiul  !  Decoinbor  IPTl,  ItHKtKK}  morn  US  iroojw 
wtaiki  Inave  Suutti  Vintnmii.  At  tlin  Scune  tiinn,  ho  called  upon  Hanoi  to  engage  in 
serious  negotiations  to  end  the  war  ^md  to  agree  to  tlie  iinniodiate  mid  unconditional 
release  of  till  iirisoiiors  of  w^ar.  Despite  hoav-y  pressure  to  name  a  date  for  ending  I  S 
involvement  in  Vletiicun,  the  President  declined  to  tlo  so,  explaining  that  sutdi  action 
would  throw^  away  the  |>rincipal  bcirgaining  couiiler  \o  win  trleaso  of  US  prisoners 
as  well  as  remove  the  enemy  s  strongest  incentive  to  end  the  wiu-  by  negoliatioii  ;md 
give  enemy  comniiuidei^  infonnation  to  phm  attacks  agiiinsl  remaining  L’S  forct^s  at 
(Ite  most  vulnerable  time.-' 

The  President  did  not  follow  the  military  advice  of  tlic  Joint  Uhiefs  in  his  rede¬ 
ployment  decision.  He  chose  m  tiption  that  w^as  botli  larger  and  faster  titan  any 
txmsitiered  by  tlie  Chiefs.  The  President  s  decision  would  result  iu  a  US  strength  of 
184.(H)()  men  in  South  Vietnam  by  1  December  1971,  whereas  the  Chiefs  Itad  only 
rekictimtly  retsnnmetuled  a  figun*  of  190,00t)  as  a  minimum  level  on  31  December 
1971.  Thi'  nearest  thing  to  the  r^resitlent  s  option  considered  by  the  JC'S  was  tlie 
whlnirawal  of  IdOJKHHroops  in  tlie  periixl  May  througli  Det’cmlier  1971,  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  COMUSMACV  and  the  Chiefs  Judged  ‘‘excessive.”  Evidently,  as  in  19G9  and 
1970,  political  realities  innneru'ed  tlie  President  to  decide  on  nHleployments  largiu- 
than  those  rec'ommended  by  his  ]irincipal  militaiy  advist4*s. 

Tw’o  days  later,  on  9  April  1971,  Sc'cretary  Laini  confirmed  Uie  President  s 
announcement,  authoiiziiig  inxjp  levels  in  South  Vietnam  of  no  mon^  than  2olj00 
on  30  June  1971,  no  less  than  205,000  t>n  1  Oclolier,  and  no  more  than  184,090  on 
1  Decendx'r  197L  Several  days  later,  he  informed  the  Joint  (‘hiefs  of  Staff  that 
altluHigh  tlie  President  had  not  mmounced  US  troot)  redeployments  for  the  |>eriod 
after  1  December  1971,  lie  had  (xanmilted  himself  to  eontinuing  f  he  tmnent  pace  of 
wJihdraw'Lil  until  US  troops  wx^re  rednctxl  to  the  size  of  a  MAA(C“' 


us  Redeployments,  May-November  1971 

Ful lowing  the  President’s  decision  on  7  April,  the  Seivices.  (2INtT*At\  and 
COMUSMACA’  planned  anti  carried  out  the  109J)09-nian  witiidrawal  in  three 
increments.  liuTement  7,  nicknamed  KEYSTONE  ORIOLE  ALPHA,  removed  29,390 
troops  fhiring  the  period  I  May’-30  June  1971;  Increment  8,  KEYSTONE  ORIOI.E 
miWiX  28,700  between  1  July  and  31  August  1971;  ;md  huTement  9,  KEYSTONE 
ORIOLE  (JIARLIE,  42JMKI  from  1  September  through  30  November  i97L  ALPHA 
consisted  of  15,030  Army  force's,  r>l(>  Navy,  985  Air  Fon'e,  and  12,7fi9  Marine  Conis; 
another  821  in-country  Marint'  Conis  spaces  w-ere  transferred  to  the  Air  Foi'ce. 
The  total  Marine'  Conis  n'dnet  ion  of  13,599  e*onsisted  of  tlie  3'  Marine  Amphibious 
Brigade,  the  1"^  Regiment  eif  the  Marine  Divisiem,  twei  lighter  stiuaeinms  oi'  the 
P'  Marine  Air  Wing,  and  remaining  eomhal  support  and  combat  servit'e  suppoil 
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elements  This  withdrawal  left  only  546  Marines  in  South  Vietnam  on  30  June  1071 
and  ended  the  active  conil^at  role  of  the  Mariiie  Corj^s  in  South  Vietnam.  Major 
Army  units  in  KEYSTONE  ORIOLE  .\LPHA  were  tw^o  battalions  of  the  23*’  Infantry^ 
Division  mul  one  of  the  10 Airborne  Division  (Ainnobile).-'‘^ 

The  28J00  US  forces  withdrawn  m  KEYSTONE  ORIOLE  BRAVO  w^re  made  up 
of:  21 J69  Army  troops  including  two  combat  brigades,  the  D*  Brigade,  5"‘  InLmtry 
Division  (Mechmiized  )  and  the  173^  Airlxime  Brigade  (-);  1,122  Navy  f(>ree.s  assocL 
atefl  with  three  landing  (Tafl  repair  shiprs,  5,700  Air  Foot  personnel  representing 
one  tactu'al  reconnaissance  sciuatiron,  two  mrlifi  squadrons,  four  tactical  fighter 
S(|ua(lrons,  and  one  special  opierations  squatlron;  and  109  Marines.-' 

There  w^as  a  dtday  in  approval  of  the  troop)  list  for  KEYSTONE  ORIOLE 
CHARLIE  because  of  a  question  over  the  final  destination  of  the  48(y*^  Tactical 
PYghter  Squadron.  The  Air  F^orce  wmited  to  return  the  unit  to  the  Ihiited  States 
while  CINCPAC'  wanted  it  moved  to  Thailand.  The  JC’S  approved  the  troop>  list 
so  the  redepiloyment  eotild  proceed  on  schedule,  holding  the  question  of  the  Air 
Ftxrce  squadron  in  atjeyance.  Eventually,  on  6  October,  the  Joint  Chiefs  nolified 
the  field  C’onimanders  that  the  480^^^  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  would  return  to  the 
United  States.  Meantime,  KEYSTONE  ORIOl.E  CHARLIE  was  i>roceeding  and  by 
30  November  the  following  forces  had  left  South  Vietnam:  35,000  Army  troops  (two 
infimtiy  brigade  headquaiters,  six  infiintry  battalions,  tw'o  cirinored  c'avalry'  stgiad- 
rons,  ten  artillery  battalions,  12  aviation  companies,  and  five  engineer  battalions), 
1,400  Navy  forces  (I he  in-country  pioriion  of  Naval  Mobile  Constmction  Ballalion  5, 
elements  of  logistics  supiport  units,  and  sp>aees  associated  with  miscelUmeous  spiff 
and  unit  reductions),  and  5,600  Air  Force  personnel  (two  tactical  fighter  squatirons, 
two  ta<1ical  <iirlifl  sfjuadnms,  iuid  one  special  opierations  squadron)."'** 

The  withdrawal  schedules  for  KEYSTONE  ORIOLE  BRAVO  and  KEYSTONE 
ORIOLE  CHARLIE  allowed  the  maximum  flexibility  in  logistics  planning  while 
at  the  siime  lime  assuring  piolitical  stability  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  election 
perioil  The  compiletion  of  KEYSTONE  ORIOLE  CHARLIE  on  30  November  1971 
accomplished  the  100,000  withdrawal  mmounced  by  the  President  on  7  Apiril  1971 
and  brought  actual  US  strength  dowm  to  178,266,  well  below  the  184, (KH)  figure 
authorized  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  for  t  hat  date.-"^' 

In  the  course  of  this  redeployment,  the  drawdown  reached  the  point  where  US 
troops  no  longer  engaged  in  active  ground  combat  operations.  During  tlie  summer 
of  1971,  US  ground  forces  assumed  a  mission  of 'Ylynamic  defense,’*  protecting  llS 
installations,  proc^essing  eipuipment  anti  supipilies  to  be  retrograded,  imd  assisting 
the  development  of  the  RVNAF.-“*  At  this  time,  the  RVNAF  assumed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  ground  combat  action.  General  Abrams  dev'eloped  the  dynamic 

defense  eoneepit  in  late  June,  and  the  shift  by  US  forces  from  active  combat  to 
security  o|ieralions  occairred  gradually  in  the  succeeding  months.  It  was  only  in 
November,  however,  that  Presiflent  Nixon  announced  that  US  forces  in  South 
Vietnmn  w^ere  in  a  defensive  posture.  The  luniover  of  combat  respiousibility  to  the 
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Soulh  Vietnanu'so  iiiarkrd  llu'  oiui  t»f  tht'  first  i>liaso  of  Vit'tiiaiiiization.  Now  l^S 
Fort-i^s  in  Soutli  Violiiatn  would  foruMnitralo  ou  tiiu  srcaHid  i]fuiS(\  fiu^  dtwidoprnonf 
of  air.  navaf  anilloiy  aud  lo^istiral  suppoil  fapahility  iir<'(^ssai>'  for  “cdTiuiivi'  iiult'- 
pendt'nl  security.'’  Already  iu  progress  couciirrently  w ith  the  fii-sf  tlie  sei-ond  phase 
w^ouki  take  mucli  longt^r  *n  complete." 


Planning  the  Next  Redeployment 

Immediately  anc>r  (he  anuoimcemeul  of  7  Ajiril,  the  President  and  liis  adviseix 
including  the  Joint  ('liiefs  and  the  Secretajy  of  Defense,  liegmi  )o  t‘onsider  die  size 
mu\  timing  of  t'S  withdrawals  beyond  1  December.  On  21  Apill  1971,  Secre!iir>'  Uiird 
issueti  guidmice  for  the  FY  197:1-1977  Defense  Prognim  that  included  liLs  promisetl 
decision  on  1  forr-t^  and  activity  levels  for  Southeast  Asia,  lie  si^t  fuTlli  tiie  foilowirig 
US  tbree  levels  in  South  Vieinmn:  2r>4,7(K)  al  the  end  of  F\'  1971,  lOOJKH)  ai  the  t^al  of 
VY  1972,  mifl  4:U’1(K)  at  the  end  t)f  FT  1973.  The  StK’retmy  antitapati'd  that  du^se  force 
levels  would  lie  revised  ovin'  tlu*  next  IV^w  montlis.  Siuee  the  President  had  atiprovc'd 
redeployments  only  Ihrongh  I  Dec'ember,  the  assunuHl  level  for  die  end  of  IT  1972, 
Mr.  Liird  advisiMi,  subJeO  to  '^siihstimliiiJ  cfiange."’- 

On  ir>  Apiil,  the  President  liaddireOed  a  <‘om|)lele  iussessmenl  of  the  situation  in 
South  V'ietiuun  Ihrongh  t*alendar  yem-  1972.  (’arned  out  within  the  NSU  system,  die 
assessment  exiuninetl  enemy  mid  iillied  strategies  and  neetied  inipruveint^nts  for  Iht^ 
R\TVAF;  US  r(Hl('|)loyine)its  were  (‘onsidered.  Tlu‘  results  of  die  Iwo-rnontli  1‘eview 
were  sumnunized  liy  (In^  Deputy  Secitdaiy  of  Defense  in  a  dnih  deeision  paiier  of 
18  June  1971.  It  was  the  geueral  agreement  fif  the  Senior  Review-  (iroui>  dial  du' 
probable  enemy  din»at  in  llie  t'oming  iieiiotf  coujiietl  with  (*on1  inning  US  n^di^iiloy- 
ments,  r<Htuirecl  additional  measures  to  strengthen  the  South  Vietnamese  (fin  es,  and 
Pac’kiUfi  ouilinetl  a  series  of  inta'taiiental  alteniatives  to  accom[)lish  this  obJiH-dve. 
The  De|iuty  Fk-crelmy  also  jiresenteii  tw'o  US  withdraw  iil  ojilions  for  1972:  rtsle|iloy- 
ment  at  a  rate  of  l2,-^9d  men  j>er  month,  reaching  a  levtd  of  1(K)J)(K)  liy  the  emi  fit'  V\ 
1972  imi\  r>0,()0(k7(k()(H)  by  30  Seiitember  1972;  or  a  monllily  rate  of  17, 7(H),  altaln- 
ing  a  50,(H}()-70.0<H)  level  by  30  June  1972.  Tlie  Pivsident  at>proved  only  measiax's  to 
improve  the  RVN.AF’and  made  no  decision  on  the  size  offnilher  t 'S  redejiloymenis.’-^ 
Suhsefinentiy.  on  (i  August  1971,  after  returning  from  another  visit  to  Saigon. 
Secretary’  Uiinl  rcfiuesied  that  the  Jfiini  Chiefs  develoii,  for  planning  puipfist's.  two 
pos.sible  fonTs  of  00, 000  US  irfiojis  in  vSoulli  Vietnam,  lie  wantefi  a  "renm^l  and 
updated"  version  of  the  balanced  force  ealled  for  in  COMUSMACVs  ContingetU'y 
Plan  208  and  aiuitlier  to  he  acJrieved  liy  the  end  of  IT  1972  that  would  maximize 
helicojger  lift."  The  Joint  Chiefs  furnished  the  two  forct^  struelures  lt»  (he  Sec* 
retai-y  of  Defense  on  20  August  1971.  The  modified  CONPIAN  208  Ibn'i'  would 
jjrovkie  a  reasonable  auuninl  of  atldilional  helicopter  lift — tmougli  tf>  nuud  ref]uiri'- 
ments — without  sata’infdug  oilier  cat>abitities.  The  second  ffin-c  would  provide 
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‘'maxiiiiuni''  lift,  bul  at  the  expense  ofother  capabiliUes.  The  JCS  preferred  the 
nu)dified  CONPIoAN  208  force,  since  it  would  spread  the  redeployment  over  a  lon¬ 
ger  time,  imtil  September,  instead  of  I  July  1972>'^ 

The  Secretary  rejected  the  modified  CONPLAN  208  force  endorsed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  apparently  because  it  did  not  meet  the  1  July  1972  target 
date.  United  States  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  told  the  C’hiefs  on  26  August 
1971.  required  planning  for  a  US  force  iilteniative  that  included  the  following:  {!) 
a  US  strength  in  South  Vietnam  of  60,(K)0  by  the  end  of  FY  1972  (  30  June  1972);  (2) 
priority  missions  in  South  Vietnam  of  helicopter  su|>port  to  pennit  the  equivalent 
of  1,5  assault  helicopter  conqianies  and  0.5  assault  support  helicopter  companies 
for  each  ARVNA'NMC  division,  logistics  retrograde  and  RVNAF  backup  support, 
intelligence  collection,  advisory  effort,  and  security;  (3)  turnover  of  all  functions 
practicable  to  the  FiVNAF,  including  security  for  US  forces  where  located  close  to 
South  Vietnamese  facilities;  (4)  provision  of  tactical  air  and  tactical  airlift  by  out- 
of-country  and  offshore  forces  as  ftm  as  possible  with  extraordinary  proc‘edures 
to  insure  adequate  air  defense  and  timely  tactical  air  support  in  South  Vietmuiv; 
(5)  maximum  base  consolidation  and  tuntover  to  the  Goveniment  of  Vietiuun.  The 
Secretiiry  stressed  the  vital  necessity  for  placing  US  forces  ‘1n  a  t>ostun'  to  vtirry 
out  any  redeployment  plan  the  President  should  choose  to  announce  in  Novenv 
her.”  Administrative  difficulties,  such  cis  logistics  retrograde  or  base  tuntover,  tie 
insisted,  must  not  be  allow  ed  to  limit  the  President  s  options.’^' 

Meantime,  General  Abrams  had  prepared  mid  submitted  to  C'lNCPAU  on  28 
August  his  OPL\N  J208,  a  revision  of  Contingency  Plan  208,  This  new^  pUm  fire- 
sented  alternative  LIS  force  levels  of  100,000  or  60,(K)0  in  Soitth  Vietnmii  on  1  Sep¬ 
tember  1972.'*"  Abrams  obsewed  that  tlie  100,000  level  was  a  ‘^notional”  force  since 
he  expected  to  reach  that  level  in  the  first  half  of  June  1972,  He  considered  the 
60,000  structure  more  ‘‘definitive’'  and  the  plan  included  a  cx>ncepl  of  operations 
and  employment  for  that  force  level.  In  OPIjVN  J208.  COMUSMACV  assumt*d  a  tac- 
ti('al  air  sort  ie  rat  e  of  8,000  per  mont  h  t  hrough  F\’  1973  and  provided  for  a  balanced 
force  to  conduct  the  air  war,  to  funiish  combat  support  and  combat  ser\1^T  sup¬ 
port  to  the  RVT^AF,  to  provide  atJvice  mui  assistance,  to  provide  limited  US  ground 
security  units  for  dynamic  defense  of  command  and  vital  installations,  to  cillow'  a 
sustaining  base  for  the  residual  US  ftirce,  mid  to  accomplish  orderly  retrograde  of 
essential  supplies  mid  equipment.  COMUSMACV  believed  that  redeployment  to  a 
60,000  level  on  I  September  1972  could  he  met  with  an  acceptable  risk,  but  that  a 
faster  withdrawiil  risked  success  of  Vietnam iziition.-^ 

McCain  foiwarded  COMUSML^CV  OPLAN  J208  to  the  JCS  on  7  September  1971, 
but  in  the  intervcU  since  COMUSMACV  had  prepared  the  plan,  the  Joint  Chiefs  liad 
asked  the  field  commanders  for  an  alternative  force  concept  to  meet  the  I'equire- 
nients  outlined  l>y  the  Secretary  on  26  August  1971.  Accordingly,  COMUSMACV^ 
prepared  and  submitted  to  C'lNCPAC  on  5  October  1971  OPLAN  J208A,  pro\'iding 
for  a  60,000  force  level  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  FY  1972  (30  June  1972). 
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Essentially,  ()PI^\N  J208A  was  ()PL\N  4208  I'ompressed  to  meet  tlu^  earlier  (hhii- 
pletion  datt^  of  80  Jime  1972  instead  of  1  Septeml)er  1972  and  witii  jjrovision  for 
lielieopter  suppon  as  dtreete^!  by  the  SetTetaiy,  Adminil  Me(ain  relayed  this  latest 
COMl'SMAC'V  plan  to  the  C'liiefs  on  8  Oetober  characterizing  it  as  “reasonable/'  He 
warned,  however,  that  any  advei'se  change  in  the  sitiialioti  in  Vietnam  might  rentier 
the  phin  unduly  risky.’**“ 

On  22  October  the  4('S  fonvarded  (JPLAN  J208A  to  (he  Secretary  of  Dc tense, 
comparing  it  in  detail  with  the  revised  ('ontingency  Phm  208  recommended  on  20 
AiigusL  Tliey  labeled  tlte  former  tlte  "aheniative  force"  and  tlie  lattcT  the  “rt^viscsi 
MAC'V  C’ONPl^N  208/'  [h’ojeded  IIS  forcT  levels  w^re: 


Ihffr 

1  neceiiiber  1971 
I  May  H172 
1  July  !972 
I  Sefjt  ember  1972 


Alientatin*  Fon-r 
SO  June  1072 

184,000 

84,000 

()0;i00 


Rvniseti  MA(T 
CONPLAN208 
/  Srpfptuhpr  1972 

184,000 

122,000 

0KB08 


The  Joint  (Jiiefs  noted  that  the  ^ilternativt'"  force  w^ouhl  provide  the  recpiired 
laJicopier  lift  desired  by  the*  Secretary  and  that  the  final  nuyor  cuiiiliat  fon^t^  cone 
positions  of  both  forces  would  be  essentially  the  same.  The  j^rimaiy  diffennice  was 
in  the  liming,  with  tiie  “alteniative"  for^ce  benng  reached  tw'o  months  earlier  and 
requiring  a  more  accelerated  rvdeploymeni  of  the  remaining  US  nuyor  coml>at  and 
(ximbal  supjKat  forces  between  December  1971  and  April  1972.  The  t'hiefs  fori^saw' 
two  major  im[)atls  of  the  “altenialive"  force.  One  WiLs  the  redeployment  of  US  engi¬ 
neer  units  at  a  mote  rapid  rate  tlian  prwionsly  planned,  delaying  completion  cjf  thc^ 
lines  of  communicalion  j>rogr-am  anti,  ultimately,  hindering  the  internal  dcw'elop- 
ment  and  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  The  other  w'as  the  reciuired  ('leisure 
of  air  bases  at  Uam  Ranh  Bay  and  Phan  Hang  during  the  fonrtli  yuailer  of  FY  1972, 
necessitating  r'elocation  of  units  In  or'der  to  maintain  the  rtMiuii'eci  luonttily  laclica) 
air  sorties  thiough  80  June  1972. 

The  Chit'fs  advised  du'  Seco'tary  that  tlu'  “alteniativt "  stnicJiirc^  would  provide 
a  hiilfUK'ed  fort'e  by  80  Junt'  1972,  but  cautioned  that  the  accompcUiying  acc'eleratcMl 
ri*ruoval  of  IIS  c-ombat  siipjioii  might  advei'sely  affect  KV'NAF  ability  to  absorJ)  iind 
acljusi  to  iiKTeased  otieratloiuLl  responsibilities.  They  supported  the  position  of  the 
Held  commmiders  that,  although  the  risks  involved  in  execution  appem’ed  acceptable 
at  that  linu\  clumges  in  the  military  sit  nation  might  make  its  exetnirion  risky  with 
respect  to  the  security  of  US  forces,  orck^ly  retrograde,  mid  RVNAF  develojHUiuil, 
imd  might  reduc'e  Uwerage  for  negotiating  the  release  of  US  prisonei's  of  wm; 
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The  November  Announcement 

During  the  summer  of  1971,  while  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretiiry  st niggled 
with  the  size  and  timing  of  further  US  withdrawals,  the  President  and  Dr.  Kiss¬ 
inger  pursued  secret  negotiations  to  end  the  war.^*  In  efforts  not  publicly  revi^aled 
until  the  following  year,  the  United  Stales  offered  at  the  end  of  May  1971  In  set  a 
deadline  for  withdrawal  of  its  trotips  from  South  Vietnam  in  exchange  for  a  pris¬ 
oner  release  mid  a  cease-fire.  Again  in  August  1971,  the  Ihiited  States  offcTcd  to 
withdraw  all  its  troops  within  nine  months  of  the  date  of  an  agreement,  providing 
aj\  agreement  was  signed  by  1  November  1971.  But  when  i  Nov^ember  1971  passed 
with  no  positive  response  from  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  President  moved  ahead 
with  prep^irations  for  the  announcement  of  the  next  US  troop  redetdoyment,  dis- 
pauiting  Secretary  Laird,  Admiral  Moorer,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(ISA),  G.  Warren  Nutter,  to  Saigon  for  an  assessment. 

One  issue  confronting  the  President  as  tie  considered  further  US  redeploy¬ 
ments  was  the  fiossibility  of  assigning  only  volunteers  to  duty  in  Vietnam.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  liad  opposed  such  a  practice  in  May  1971,  and  they  affimied  their  opposilion 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  9  November  1971,  stating  dial  a  volunteer  approach 
to  duty  in  Vietiuuu  wils  contrary  to  the  bc^st  interests  of  the  US  anned  forces.  It  was 
doublful  that  a  volunteer  force  in  Vietnam  could  be  sustained  with  the  reciuired 
force  mix;  moreover,  such  a  policy  winild  establisli  an  undesirable  precedent.  The 
hardships  endured  by  troops  iissigned  to  South  Vietnam,  as  US  involvement  dwin¬ 
dled  tliere,  they  believed,  wiiuld  be  no  greater  than,  or  very  much  different  from, 
those  in  other  remote  areas  such  as  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  JCS  advice  w^as 
heeded,  and  the  United  States  made  no  effort  to  introduce  an  albvol unleer  force 
into  South  Vietnam,*'^ 

After  consulting  with  Secretary  Laird  upon  his  return  from  Saigon,  President 
Nixon  made  his  decision  on  further  I'edeploynients.  At  a  press  conference  on  12 
November  1971,  he  minounc^ed  that  45,000  US  troops  would  leave  South  Vietnam 
during  the  next  two  months — ^25,000  in  December  1971  and  20,000  during  January 
1972.  The  offensive  ground  tximbat  role  for  l^S  forces  in  South  Vietnam  hatl  ended, 
he  said,  and  troops  remaining  were  in  a  defensive  posture.  Nixon  promised  another 
redeployment  iuinouncement  before  the  first  of  Felmiary  1972,  stating  that  the  size 
of  tins  withdrawal  w^ould  l>e  determined  by  I  he  level  of  enemy  activity  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  rate  and  route  of  enemy  infiltration  during  December  and  January;  the 
progress  of  the  RVNAF,  iind  movement  in  obtaining  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  a  cease-fire.^^ 

Three  tiays  later,  on  15  November  1971,  the  Secretary  authorized  t  he  Joint  Uhiefs 
to  proceed  with  the  redeployments  announced  by  the  President,  reaching  159,(KK1 
spaces  or  below  by  the  end  of  December  1971  and  139JX)0  by  31  January  1972.  For 
l)lcmning  purt>oses  \  l\e  JCS  w'ere  to  “look  towai'ds  a  US  force  goal  in  the  Republk^  of 
Vietiumi  of  60JKX)  by  30  June  1972,'’  wliile  giving  consideration  to  level.s  aliove  imd 
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below  that  ngure  in  ordvr  to  niaiiitain  nexibility.  At  the  President  s  riHjuesI,  biird 
directed  the  Chiel's  to  take  nieasiires  ia  insure  agmnsl  imy  eomiiu'iit  or  spenilation 
on  what  US  force  levels  would  be  lifter  Jiuiiniry  1972,'*'^ 

The  Joint  Civiels  gave  both  UINCFAC  and  POMUSMAUV  ihe  Secret aiy's  guifb 
ance.  Regarding  the  30  June  1072  for<r  structure,  they  considered  that  UOMU8- 
MA("V  OPLAN  J208A  |>ro\ided  an  adequate  basis  for  a  60J)0()  level  and  J20S  for  a 
higher  level.  Since  there  Wcis  no  plan  for  a  stnnture  smaller  than  00,000  by  the  end 
of  FY  1072.  the  Uhiefs  tasked  ('INUPAP  to  iirepare  an  appn>pnat('  ijland"' 


us  Redeployments,  December  1971-January  1972 

Subsequently,  CINCPAC  i)re|>ared  and  the  J('S  approved  on  20  November  the 
trooj)  list  for  the  45J)00-man  withdrawal  announced  by  the  President  on  12 
November.  Designated  Increnuuit  10  (KEYSTONE  MALLARD),  tlie  redeployment 
began  on  1  December  and  met  the  schedule  announcetj  by  the  President  with 
25,000  forces  depai'ting  during  December  1971  and  amaher  20,000  in  Jannaiy  1972. 
KEYSTONE  MALLARD  comjjrised  36,718  Amiy,  2,017  Navy,  and  6,265  Air  Eorce 
troops.  Army  units  included  two  infantry  brigade  headquarters,  six  infant  ty  bat* 
talions.  five  air  cav^alry  troops,  five  ailillery  liattalions,  13  separate  aviation  I'ompa- 
nies,  and  {>ther  ('Oiiibat  supijorl  elements  organic  to  the  redeploying  combat  units. 
The  Air  Force  withdrew'  one  tactical  airlift  anri  one  taclic^al  air  sutJpon  squailron; 
the  Navy  removed  various  minor  suppon  elements.^' 

With  the  completion  of  KEYSTONE  MALLARD  on  31  Januaiy  1972,  (he  United 
States  had  juiiKHinced  and  carru'd  out  10  redeployment  incivmenis  totaling  410,500 
troops  mul  inchitling  102  maneuver  battalions,  66  ariillcry  battalions,  mid  33  attack 
and  fighter  squadrons.  United  States  strength  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  Jami- 
iuy  1972  stood  at  136,5059^  including  only  13  maneuver  battalions. 


Reduction  of  Free  World  Military  Assistance  Forces 


AS  the  United  Stales  withdrew'  its  troops  from  Vietnam  and  relinquished  its 
ground  combat  role,  other  troeq)  contrilmtors  began  tcj  consider  reduciion  in 
their  contingents  in  Vietnam.  At  peak  strength  in  1970,  tlie  forces  of  these  countries 
totiUed  about  70,000  and  amounted  to  more  tlian  three  full  US  .Aiiny  infantiy  dive 
sions.  During  1970,  four  free  world  countries  besides  the  Lliited  States  had  comliat 
forces  deployed  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  w'as  the  larges! 
(‘ontrihiitor  with  a  Marine  brigade,  tw^o  infanli>'  divisions,  and  suppon  units  ftjr  a 
total  of  about  50,000  troops.  Next  c^mne  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  with  small  naval 
and  air  force  units  mid  the  Royal  Tliai  Aniiy  Voliuiteer  Forc'e  (RTAVF),  know'ii  as 
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the  Black  Panther  nivisitm,  and  suhsequeiUly  the  Black  Leopard  Division*  cnnsisl- 
ing  of  a  heaclquartei^,  two  infantry  lirigades  of  three  battalions  each,  two  light  iutU- 
lery  battalions,  one  ntediutn  artillery  battalion,  a  cavalry  squadron,  and  engineer 
battalion,  and  appropriate  support,  for  a  total  of  approximately  1 1,000  men.  Austra¬ 
lia  had  aboiil  7,000  combat  troops  in  Vietnam,  including  a  combat  brigade  anti  sup¬ 
port,  a  squadron  of  Canl)erra  bombers,  a  detacdimenf  of  Cmnbou  aircraft,  a  guided 
missile  destroyer,  and  combat  advlsei^;  New  Zealand  had  tw^o  infantry  compmiies 
and  .some  other  units,  amounting  to  about  550  men.  Australia  and  New  ZeaUmd 
bore  the  cost  of  furnishing  ajid  supporting  their  troops  in  Vietnam  althougli  tlie 
United  Stales  did  su|}ply  some  seleeteti  support  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  ROK 
and  Thai  troops  in  Vietnam  had  alw’ays  been  fully  supported  by  the  United  States/’^ 
With  the  accelerating  US  troop  withdrawals  in  1070,  both  Australia  and  New^ 
ZeaUmd  announc'ed  retiuetion  of  their  forces  in  Vietnam.  The  first  redeployment 
of  free  world  [uililary  assistance  forces  front  Vietnam  occurred  in  November  1070 
when  New  ZeaUmd  withdrew'  a  compmiy  and  Australia  followed  that  same  month 
with  the  removEiJ  of  its  8'^'  Battalion  of  about  900  men.^' 

At  the  beginning  of  1071  both  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Royal  Thai  (!ov* 
enunent  w^ere  contemplating  redeployment  of  some  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
(.)n  11  Jamiary^  1971,  President  Park  Chung-ltee  of  Korea  announced  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment  jtlanned  a  step-by-step  withdrawal  of  the  ROK  military  forces  tlien  in  Viel- 
mun.  The  next  day  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  announced  redeployment  of  all 
Thai  forces  from  Vietnam  by  February  t972,  with  the  first  5,000  troops  to  leave  in 
July  1971.'^^ 

These  announcements,  c'ombined  with  the  redei)loymenls  already  begun  by  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New'  ZeaUmd,  c^ominced  US  offttiiils  of  the  neetl  for  m\  cissessment  of  the 
future  role  of  free  w'orld  troop  contnljuting  coimtiies  in  South  Vietnam.  As  the  Sec¬ 
retary  told  AdmirtU  Moorer  on  3  February  1971,  the  assessment  wx^uld  be  <ui  inter- 
agen<-y  effort  within  the  NSC  Ad  Hoc*  Group  on  \ieinam.  As  the  fust  step,  Stale  mid 
Defense  had  dispatt'hed  a  joint  message  to  the  US  Eiiibiissies  in  the  troop  contribut¬ 
ing  countries  I'equesting  responses  on  this  matter.  The  SecTetary  told  Moorer  that, 
although  DiTense  pmtieipation  in  the  assessment  w'ould  be  within  the  context  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Grout ],  he  wantetl  the  advice  anrl  coimnents  of  the  JCS  separately  He  t>osed 
a  numl>er  of  questions  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  including:  Should  tlie  troop  contributing 
countries  be  encouraged  to  miiintiiin  a  presence  in  Vietnam?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 
Wliat  shutiki  be  Hie  nature  of  the  US  coimnitmenl  to  the  maintenance  of  thi^  trouji 
contributing  txiimtry  fQrc*es  if  their  members  were  radically  reduced?’'’^* 

.\sked  for  his  view^s,  CINCPAC  told  the  Chiefs  on  26  F’ebmai’y  1971  that  the 
mililaiy  forces  of  the  troop  contributing  countries  should  "pliase  down  roughly 
PciTiillel  to  US  reductions.*'  He  favored  enc‘ouragemeJit  of  the  troop  contributing 
countries  to  retain  a  |>resence  in  South  \deinam  to  foster  regional  cooperation,  to 
assist  tlie  development  of  The  RVNAF,  and  to  promote  the  economic  stability  o( 
South  Vietmun,  He  believed  that  the  phaseout  of  Australimi,  New  Ze^ilmid,  and  Thai 
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military'  forros  would  have  littlo  impael  on  |>lajis  I'or  Viol namizal ion,  but  tlial  tlio 
(iopartvirt'  t)f  Hit:  nuK^b  lar^^or  ROK  forc'os  was  n  difforont  mat  lor.  RodiioHon  t>f  llio 
Koroari  fort^t^s,  iio  saifl.  should  be  subject  to  the  same  [>lanning  faettu's  as  TS  rede- 
ploynienLs — i.e.,  based  on  the  al>ility  of  the  RVNAF  to  assume  tia*  areas  of  tx^sjum- 
sibility  willioui  seritjus  degradation  io  uverali  security.  Admiral  McCain  believed 
it  reiLS<mabte  to  assume  a  withdrawal  of  f>ne  ROK  division  or  the  se|>arate  ROK 
Marine  brigade  first,  followt'd  by  oilier  eletmsds,  on  a  lime  schedule  that  would 
pennit  tH'ononiical  fdiasing  of  transportation  jilus  aibusiments  to  special  suppon 
aiTangements  such  as  ROK  <'oinbat  rations.  Mc('ain  thought  that  the  ITnitts!  States 
should  i>rovide  only  (Miuiimient.  f)|j(»rations  and  mainienance,  and  incidental  per¬ 
sonnel  costs  related  to  keeping  ROK  trf>ops  in  Vietnam  cLs  opposed  to  the  cnirrenl 
extensiv'e  CS  sni)port  to  the  ROK  in  South  Vietnam  plus  adtiitional  ex|>eiuses  hi 
Korea  iissociated  with  the  maintenance  of  the  ROK  forces  in  Vietnam,  ^' 

The  JCS  on  12  Mareh  1971  gave  the  Secrelaty  of  Defense  their  views  on  fiilure 
troop  contributing  country  forces  and  roles.  They  believed  tliai,  as  the  Cnhed 
States  willuinwv  its  combat  forces  from  Vietnam*  the  troop  contributing  (XHintries 
shoiiltl  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  suppoH  to  the  Repuhlii'  of  Vietnam  with  a 
shift  of  emtJliasis  from  (xmibat  Irirees  and  suppcnl  to  eivic^  aetion,  nation-huilding, 
and  advisory  roles.  The  level  of  sup])oil  for  the  Iroc^p  contrihiiling  ('ountiy  forc'- 
es  would,  they  believed,  deteniiine  the  foix-e  ievel  retained  in  Sonlh  Vietnam,  and 
they  noted  three  courses  of  action  the  troop  contributing  coimlries  might  adopt  at 
differing  levels  of  CS  sufipnit.  If  there  was  no  net  cost  to  the  Cnited  States,  there 
would  probal>ly  he  no  troop  cxmlriliuting  coimtry'  [jarticipation  in  any  fonu  vvith 
the  exeeplion  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  If  the  Cnited  Stales  furnished  military 
assistance  and  replenishment  costs  only,  then  Thailand  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
would  likely  retain  token  siippoH  forces*  hut  if  the  Cnited  Stales  sui>j)lied  military 
assistance.  rei>ienishmcnl,  and  otjenitions  and  maintenaiUT  costs.  Thai  an<)  ROK 
non-combat  sujjpon  nnils  would  proliably  he  iirovidtsi. 

The  .loint  Chiefs  urged  that  the  redeployment  of  F^OK  troops  from  St)uth  Viet¬ 
nam  follow  those  of  lhc»  Cnited  States,  with  the  ROK  Marine  brigade,  because  of 
its  pt'culiar  logisiit^s  amingemenls,  coming  immediately  after  I  lie  dej)ailure  of  the 
CS  Marines,  Then,  with  R\'N  com-urrence,  the  first  ROK  division-eiiui valent  shouUl 
return  home  during  tlie  last  half  of  FV  1972  (Jamiaiy  to  June  1972)  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  ROK  c*onil>at  forces  shoul<i  redeploy  in  the  first  half  of  F\^  1972  (July-Decemher 
1972).  Agreeing  with  ('INl’RAC*  the  Joint  ('hiels  thought  that  thc^  l?epuhhe  of  Korea 
should  b('  encouraged  to  shift  to  iiu-reasetl  militaiy  civic  aOion  ami  nation-building 
su|>poil.  They  adtlml,  howt'ver,  that  CS  suiniori  for  such  eonUnued  ]>arii(1|)alion 
should  be  negotiated  separately  without  involving  the  I'iuUmI  States  in  '‘compk^x. 
t>pen-ended  suiijiort  arrangemenls.’'''' 

After  consideiing  the  JC'S  comments  together  with  resjanises  from  concerned 
CS  Knihassies*  the  Stxaxnaiy  of  Defense  outlined  on  2(i  March  1971  tlit'  Depailim^nt 
position  on  troop  coiitrilniting  coimtiy  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  He  heliiwed  tliat  the 
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United  States  shtnilci  supt>oi1  withdrawal  of  the  combat  forces  of  these  countries  at 
“a  measured  pace"  generally  parallel  with  the  US  reduction,  and  at  Uie  stune  time 
encourage  the  troop  contribiitiug  countries  to  keep,  “at  least  temponuily"  a  token 
military  force  in  Vietnam  to  foster  regional  cooperation.  As  a  “second  stage,"  tie  said, 
the  I  nited  States  should  suggest  that  these  countries  replace  ttieir  combat  contin¬ 
gents  wilii  advisoiy,  training,  and  medical  assistance  imits.  With  specific  refeitnice  to 
the  Korean  forces,  t  he  SecTetiir>^  favored  the  JCS  position  for  withdrawal  of  the  ROK 
Mcirine  brigarle  in  niid-1971,  one  infiintry  di\1sion  in  the  Jajuiaiy-»June  1972  period, 
and  tlie  other  division  thereafter  with  withdrawal  completed  by  the  end  of  1972,  hut 
he  sEiid  a  decision  should  await  completion  of  studies  iinderw'ay  in  Seoul.  As  to  the 
Thai  forces,  Mr.  I^rd  favored  persuading  the  Thais  to  maintain  a  symtiolic  presence 
in  South  Vietnam,  possildy  in  the  civic  action  and  nation-buikling 

Subsequently,  an  “interagency  agreement"  was  reached  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Forces  in  Vietnam  (ROKPW)  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  would  be  a  matter  for  negotiation  between  the  Ciovernments  of  South 
Vietnam  ami  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with  the  United  States  in  the  role  of  a  “closely 
interested  third  |)arty."  Tlien,  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  the  foreign  min¬ 
isters  of  Australia,  New  ZeiUand*  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Thailand  met  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  foreign  minislei*  aitd  the  US  Secretary  of  State  in  Washingtoit  (m 
23  April  1971  to  review  troop  contrilnitlons  in  Vietnam.  The  assembled  ministers 
recognized  the  “notable  progress”  accomplished  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  North 
Vietiumiese  aggression  in  South  Vietnam,  wliich  penuitted  reexamination  of  the 
future  combat  role  of  the  troop  contributing  countries.  They  noted  lK>th  the  steady 
iissumption  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  of  their  owm  selfdefense  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  US  redeployments  aud  agreed  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  withdraw' 
“some"  of  their  combat  forces.  They  further  agreed  that,  as  their  combat  forces  left 
Vietuiuu,  they  should  “strive”  to  provide  military  support  forces  for  training,  con- 
stniction,  medical,  mid  other  similar  purposes  for  “a  further  periotl.”  No  tinmnmce- 
ments  of  actual  force  reductions  occurred  at  the  meeting,  but  the  ministers  did 
note  the  announced  plans  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Thaihuid  to  retlm^e  their 
forces,  and  the  Korean  foreign  minister  staled  that  his  government  planned  to  with¬ 
draw  one  division  from  South  Vietnam  though  he  gave  no  specific  dale.^^ 


ROK  Withdrawals 


he  NSC  Afl  Hoc  Group  on  Vietiuim  uow'  took  iq)  the  matter  of  ROK  withdraw'- 


X  ills.  In  a  t>aper  preparetl  in  May  1971  for  Senior  Review^  Group  considemtion,  tlie 
Atl  Hoc  Group  noted  that  the  ROK  forces  in  Vietnam  had  given  a  rather  “dilatory" 
perfonnance  in  the  past  several  years  in  comparison  to  their  gtxxi  record  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  stages  of  the  w’m'.  During  1970,  the  ROKFV^  troops  had  represented  17  percent 
of  the  friendly  nuiin  force  strength  in  MR  I  but  had  experienced  only  2  percent  of 
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liie  c'iusuallies.  Similarly,  in  MH  2,  wIk'IV  ROK  nxmps  made  up  :\i)  luntHnil  td'  Ihe 
reguliu'  eombai  forcas  they  were  c^redited  with  (Jiily  14  piMfeni  ofhaltalirm  days  t)f 
eoiuhat  mid  had  taken  only  18  percent  of  die  casuiiJlies.  All  ohsem^rs*  tlu'  Ad  Hoe 
(irouii  said,  agreed  that  die  HOKhA'  was  not  being  used  to  dit‘  grt^ali'st  ad\mitage. 
The  (ni)iip  then  presented  four  alt ematives  for  ROK  forces  in  South  Vietnam  for  KV 
U)72:  to  iiiaiiitaiii  the  cuiTent  stnicture  intaii,  it>  willidraw  the  Marine  brigaik'  alone 
or  witli  one  of  the  Army  ilivisions,  or  to  wltliclraw  all  three  nii\jor  units.  Ah  hough  the 
Ad  Hoc  (Jroiip  iiulieatcHi  no  iireference  iuiiong  these  aheniatives,  if  did  urge  that, 
in  negotiations  walh  tlie  Rt»public  of  Korea  and  llie  Republie  of  Vietnam,  \hv  UniU'd 
States  oiipose  any  iticTeiLse  in  the  cost  of  I  S  support  for  the  Rt  )KPA’  beyond  that 
estimated  for  FY  1972.  This  iiosilion  did,  in  effet*t,  amount  to  a  choiei^  since  the  tu>it 
three  alteniati\'es  w-ouhl  all  retpiire  increases  in  supfioH  costs  for  F\  1972.  In  adtie 
tion.  the  Ad  llot^  Group  believeti  that  the  Gniled  States  slioukl  get  ‘'consitlerably 
enhant'ed  military'  combat  i‘(Sunis  lor  our  fmancial  (^ontiibutioiT'  frotii  w  tiatiwHU' 
KoretUi  fon'es  reniaineri  in  vSouth  Vit'lntun  IVir  any  period.-^ 

The  Senior  Ihnlew  (Iroiiti  considered  the  Atl  Hoc  (iroup  paper  on  24  May  1971 
as  pan  of  the  overall  assessment  of  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.'^’*  In  [irepara- 
tion  for  this  meeting,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ISA)  and  the  Director  of 
tlie  Joint  Staff  recotnmended  snppori  for  alternative  foui;  redeployment  of  all  Rt)K 
forces  jau’allel  to  the  US  withdrawals,  with  ROK  troops  remaining  in  their  eiirrent 
areiLs  until  withdrawn  to  Korea.  They  alst>  recommended  no  inen^ast*  In  llu‘  I  S  sup’ 
fjort  of  the  He[niblic  of  Korea  Forces  Vietnam  tieyond  that  curriMitly  estimated  for 
FV  1972,*^' 

General  William  Westmoreland  atlendi^l  the  24  May  Senior  Review’  Group 
meeting  as  Aoing  Uhainium  siiut  Admiral  Moorer  was  in  Enropt\  He  was  em|ihat- 
ic  about  the  need  to  rolaia  some  ROK  forces  in  Soutli  Vietfiam  llirough  CV  1972.  He 
did  not  lliiiik  the  RVNAF ianild  contain  a  largc^-scalc  enemy  attack  in  eiltier  MR  I  or 
MR  2  in  view^  of  l‘S  redeploy  men  Is  and  favorefl  irsing  tlie  ROKhA'  lo  strengtlten  thc^ 
<iefenst»  in  tlie  Uvo  noilheni  militaiy  regions.  He  suggested  die  possilnlity  ofcreal- 
ing  a  ROK  mobile  task  force  of  8,909  io  12,909  men  to  meet  emergency  situations 
in  the  two  military  regions.  The  Senior  Review  t]roup  reached  no  (‘onsensus  mi 
this  matter,  but  did  agree  that  the  Vietnam  Ad  lltK-  (iroup  should  iirepare  a  pafier 
for  the  lix^sident  setting  foHli  the  altenialiv^es  with  [irobahle  effects  and  estimated 
c^osts  for  each.'^' 

Suhsecpiently,  the  Ad  Hot*  (tniiip  on  \'ielnam  developed  a  furl  her  paptu'  tin  R(  >K 
forces  in  Vietnam,  wiiitii  was  tin  ulated  to  the  SI^c;  members  on  18  June  1971.  The 
Atl  Hoc  (iroy|>  again  noted  that  tlie  HOKFV  was  nut  bting  used  to  la^st  advantage. 
Furl  her,  Hie  Group  obst^ived  that  the  Korean  forces  in  St)Uth  Vietnam  liad  benm 
inv'oived  in  a  “continual  and  welborganized  [lattern  of  irregulai-  |iratiicTs."  Invc's- 
ligations  had  revealed  siiiistantial  amoimts  of  US  funds  and  projnnty  diveiicHl 
from  iiiteiidtMl  pnnioses  by  die  ROKbA'.  The  Ad  Hoc  Grout)  again  pn\sc^nt(Hl  four 
ROK  ledejiloyment  allcmiatives  ojkmi  io  rht‘  United  Statics.  Three  of  the  four  were 
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the  same  as  Ihe  alternatives  of  the  Group’s  earlier  paper:  (1)  withdrawal  of  the 
entire  from  Vietnam  on  a  schedule  roughly  parallel  to  the  US  withdraw¬ 

als;  (2)  reletiUon  of  the  R()KF\'  in  Vietnam  through  CY  1972,  gradually  returning  it 
to  Korea  in  GY  1973;  (3)  retum  to  Korea  of  a  force  equal  to  a  di\ision  (the  Marine 
brigade  plus  sujjport  troops)  beginning  in  October  1971  mid  keeping  two  division 
equiviilents  in  Vietnam  through  CY  1972.  Tlie  final  alternative  of  the  18  June  t>a[>er, 
reflecting  General  Westmoreland’s  eaiiier  proposal,  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  ROK  mobile  task  force  of  8,(KX)  to  12,090  men  to  remain  in  South  Vietnam  ihroiigh 
CY  1972  with  the  balance  of  the  ROKFY^  redeploying  to  Korea  following  the  South 
Vietnamese  presidential  election  in  October  197L  The  group  had  included  this  last 
alternative  despite  the  opposition  of  GenenxI  Abrams,  wiio  had  cited  the  higli  level 
of  support  required  as  well  as  the  higher  ROK  coml>at  exi)Osiire  and  casualty 
rates  involved.  No  matter  wliich  alternative  was  selected,  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  again 
recommended  no  increase  in  ali'eady  planned  US  support  for  the  ROKFV  and  insis¬ 
tence  on  enhiinced  military  retnni  for  the  US  financial  contribution.^- 

The  choice  among  the  ROK  force  alternatives  could  not  he  decided  solely  on 
the  btisis  of  Ihe  forces  needed  in  South  Vietnam  mul  the  costs  involved.  In  the  fintil 
decision,  the  President  had  to  consider  current  l^S  negotiations  with  the  Ret>ublic 
of  Korea.  The  United  States  had  decided  in  1970  to  withdraw  20,000  ITS  forces  from 
Korea  Ijy  30  June  197 L  Although  President  Nixon  had  directed  in  October  1970 
that  there  would  be  no  further  withdrawals  from  Korea,  both  the  Departments  of 
Stale  mul  Defense  agreed  that  l"S  ground  forces  in  the  Republic*  of  Korea  could  be 
flirt fier  reduced  by  the  end  of  FY  1973  (30  June  1973).  Officials  of  the  two  depait- 
ments  belie%'ed  it  desirable  for  the  United  Stales  to  notify  the  Republic*  of  Kort^a 
one  year  in  advmtce  if  it  planned  further  redeployments  from  Korea.  But  in  this  sit¬ 
uation,  if  the  ITiiited  States  should  press  the  Repulilic  of  Korea  to  keep  the  ROKP\' 
in  Vietnam,  then  the  Koreans  would  be  in  a  position  to  insist  that  the  United  States 
not  reduce  its  force  levels  in  Korea.  Nevertheless,  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  in  the  18  June 
paper  suggested  tliat  the  United  States  infonn  the  Republic  of  Korea,  "^at  about  the 
same  time  we  negotiate  the  issues  concerning  the  ROKfT,”  of  plans  for  redmlions 
in  ITS  ground  forces  in  Korea  during  FY  1973.^'* 

0\\  23  June  1971,  the  President  selected  what  amounted  to  the  third  alterna¬ 
tive  proposed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Vietnam  in  the  18  June  paper.  He  tentatively 
decided  that  the  United  States  would  support  the  continued  presence  of  the  two 
ROK  dhisions  in  Vietnam  through  CY  1972  (allowing  redeployment  of  ROK  forces 
equal  to  a  division  in  FY  1971)  and  w'ould  reconsider  this  position  after  Ihe  1971- 
1972  Vietnam  dry  season.  In  return  for  this  support,  howover  the  ITnited  States 
would  insist  upon  improved  combat  performance  by  the  ROKF\^^;  moreover,  the 
cost  of  ITS  support  w'ould  be  limited  to  Ihe  amount  idready  estimated  for  FY  1972. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  linkage  between  tlie  question  of  ROK  troops  in  Vietnam  and 
the  retention  of  US  troops  in  Korea,  the  ITnited  States  would  take  the  position  that. 
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in  eonlinuing  to  siippon  iho  ROKFV'  iti  South  Vietnam,  it  was  nuai'l.v  ac(iUH^s<'ing  in 
a  request  by  the  Repuhlic^  of  VietnaniJ'^ 

(leneral  VVestmnrelanil  w'as  reluctant  \u  accept  tlu^  I^residcut  s  (iecision  on 
Korean  force  withdrawals,  lie  told  Admiral  Moorer  on  Hi  July  that  w^anted  lo 
make  his  position  and  rational(»  '‘a  nuiMer  of  ret^ord."  Ih'  feared  tluil  ttie  RVNAI" 
could  not  <'onlain  a  large-scale  enemy  attack  in  eillier  MR  1  oi-  2  mid  that  it  w'ould 
he  prudent  to  leave  all  the  ROK  fon^s  in  Vietnam  through  ('Y  1972.  Tlie  Anny  Chief 
believed  that  the  piist  peribnmmce  of  the  ROK  forces  had  led  to  an  iinderestinia- 
tion  of  their  capabilities  and  he  again  advoc*ated  the  creatifin  of  a  ROK  motiile  tiusk 
force  of  BditX)  to  12,090  men  available  for  movement  tliroughout  Vietnam.  He  ivc- 
ognized  General  Abrams'  opposition  to  such  a  force  hut  argued  that  tlie  advantages 
woiM  uutwTigh  the  disatlvantages.  The  Joint  Chiefs  took  no  action  on  West  more- 
laiurs  prijposah  w'hich  received  no  fun  her  considei'ation.“‘‘ 

The  United  States  informed  the  Reimhlic  of  Kf>rea  llirough  di(>lomali(^  tdian- 
nels  of  its  decision  to  suppoH  tw'o  ROK  {livisions  in  Vietnam  until  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  tiressetl  ahead  with  pians  to  nnlucc  ROKIA’.  Shortly  tliereafier 
the  Republic  of  Korea  announced  its  intention  to  wiilnlraw  lOJlOt)  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  rhine  1972  in  the  first  filnise  of  a  nuletihiymenl  that  would  (wentually 
reduce  the  Korean  force  in  Vietnam  fo  about  5,000  troops.  The  R(q)iiblic  of  Korea 
planned  to  deactivate  one  divisioti  jiliis  a  Marine  brigade  in  the  latter  part  of  1072 
so  that  its  armed  forces  t^ould  remain  w'ithin  the  000, 000-man  strength  ceiling 
as  luifi  been  agreed  with  the  Cniled  Slates.  The  Republics  of  Korea  and  Vietnam 
conchuUni  a  working  arrangement  to  cany-  out  the  r('det>loyment,  and  the  United 
States  had  no  direct  involvement  in  that  arrangement  exce])l  ti>  eni'ourage  both 
countries  in  Iheir  Risk  and  assist  wherever  j^ossible.  Subsei|uenlly.  the  ROK  field 
commander  in  Vietnam  advised  COMUSMACV  that  the  10,t)00  ROK  troops  stdmd- 
iiled  for  redeployment  would  c^omprise  the  2''  Marine  llrigatlc  and  tJenumls  of  the 
ROK  lOO'J'  Logistical  C'ommantl.*^'^ 

The  actual  withdrawal  of  Ihe  first  10,000  HOK  fortTS  ditl  not  begin  utUil  late 
1971.  Planning  for  the  retlejiloymenl  called  for  sevcui  jiuaements  and  Ihe  first 
Two,  consisting  of  2,440  Korean  troops  and  iissociated  equi]uuent,  departed  South 
Vietnam  during  December  1071.  The  remaining  five  incrcmients  left  during  the 
next  four  months.  The  ROK  5^*’  Marine  Battalion  and  the  ROK  2^^  Marine  Brigade 
Heatiquarters  redeployed  on  24  Uebniary,  and  Ihe  remainder  of  the  2^^  Marine  Bri¬ 
gade  and  the  100'^’  Logistical  Command  left  on  1  April  ctunpleiing  Ihe  !0, 000-man 
ROK  w  ithdraw-aU’" 

The  intention  of  the  Republic'  of  Korea  in  July  1071  to  begin  vvillidrawal  (jf  its 
forces  from  Vietnam  raised  the  difilcult  matter  of  disi)4)sition  of  R(  )KPT  equtpmenl. 
Much  of  the  eciuipmeiit  used  by  the  Korean  injops  in  South  V'ielnam,  ap|>roximalely 
$70  million  in  value,  was  on  loan  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  with  the  title  lield  by  the 
United  Slates.  The  United  Stales  was  not  (‘onunitted  to  transfer  any  of  tliis  tHinij)- 
ment  to  the  Reimlilit'  of  Korea  except  as  niighi  be  used  to  replace  MAP  iletns  lost 
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or  destroyed  thnnigh  eoinbat  or  other  nonnal  wear.  But  “from  the  staiidpoinl  of 
inlergovemniental  relations  iind  eost  effectiveness,'’  the  Joint  Cluefs  mul  the  field 
commaiidei's  generally  favored  transfer  of  the  et|uipmeiit.  The  matter  w^as  com- 
plicated  by  the  i\\vt  that  the  Congress,  in  the  Department  of  Defense  apprt)i)ria- 
tion  bills  for  F>'  1971,  had  stipulated  a  worldwide  limit  on  the  disi>osa}  of  excess 
defense  aiticles  of  $100  million,  valued  at  onedhird  of  original  cosl/’*^ 

The  JCS  raiseti  the  question  of  ROKFV  equipment  with  the  SetTetary  of 
Defense,  They  favored  transfer  of  ail  MS-titled  equipment  hold  by  the  ROKF\'  to  the 
Repiil>lic  of  Korea  except  for  the  following  items:  those  detennined  by  the  St^nices 
to  be  unsuitable  for  transfer;  those  that  could  not  be  used  effectively  or  maintiiined 
by  the  ROK  forces;  those  that  were  classified  material,  including  classified  muni¬ 
tions;  those  that  w’ere  politically  sensitive,  such  as  toxic  or  incapacitating  agents 
and  associated  munitions;  imd  those  required  for  RVNAi^"  improvement,  f'osl  inci¬ 
dent  to  redepl<jying  the  etiuipmenl,  such  as  packing  and  crating,  they  smd,  should 
be  a[>plied  to  the  ROK  fm^-year  modemization  program.  The  turnover  of  eciuip- 
ment  to  the  redef>loying  ROKtT  troops  should  be  made  in  the  most  favorable  pos- 
sit)le  terms  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  since  the  cost  of  reequipping  them  in  Korea 
would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Mililaiy^  Assistmice  Program  and  would  reduce 
the  money  available  for  modemization  of  ROK  forces.  The  Joint  Chiefs  retiuested 
authority  for  the  timely  transfer  of  llS-ritied  equipment  held  l)y  the  ROKfT  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  except  for  exemiited  items,  at  nnedhird  of  the  acquisition  t^ost.'^' 
The  Assistiint  SecTetaiy'  of  Defense  (ISA)  on  2  September  infomied  the  C'luiinnaji 
that  the  Secretaiy^  of  the  Na\^  on  30  August  1971  had  detennined  that  IIS  Mtuiiu^ 
Con^s  equipmeni  on  lomi,  with  the  exception  of  that  required  hy  the  US  Marine  Con)s 
and  not  compatible  with  the  ROK  MAP,  could  be  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
as  excess,  Priting  of  US  Army  non-excess  defense  articles  at  one-third  cost,  the 
Assistant  Secretaiy  said,  would  require  a  detenninatioii  by  the  Secretaiy  of  tlie  Anny 
that  such  a  reduced  price  reflected  the  actual  condition  and  market  value  of  the 
eriuipment  in  quest  ion.  The  Assistant  StHTet<ir>'  asked  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  reconsider 
their  one-third  pricing  fomniia  in  light  of  the  special  niling  that  W'Ould  be  rtxiuired  of 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Anny/"  (.)n  14  September,  the  Dep^irtnient  of  die  Amiy  mled  that 
US-titled  equipment  on  kuui  to  the  ROKF\^  lliat  was  not  excess  might  be  offen^d  to 
the  R('public  of  Korea  at  56  i>ercent  of  the  sbmdard  cost.  Four  days  later,  the  Sc'crt'- 
taiy'  Defense  infunned  CTNCPAC  of  apt>rov£il  for  the  transfer  of  US  Marine  Con)s 
equipment  on  lomi  to  tlie  ROK  Mtirine  Brigade  as  excess.'^ 

In  response  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense's  reciuest,  the  JCS  reviiwved 
their  position  on  the  pricing  fomuila  for  the  Anny  equipment.  They  infomied  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  30  Octolier  1971  that  the  acquisition  cost  of  US-titled 
m^jor  US  Anny  items  in  the  hands  of  the  ROKI^'A'  was  estimated  at  $13. 1  million,  of 
which  $4.7  mitlkm  wi\s  excess  to  the  Army  and  $8.7  million  was  not.  They  affirmed 
their  recommendation  on  trmisfer  to  the  Ret>ublic  of  Korea,  but  witii  .Anny  items 
not  in  excess  priced  at  56  percent  of  acquisition  value  instead  of  one  third.  They 
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expet'locl  (lus  transfer  of  Army  etiuipinenl  to  have  a  tiiiiiiiiial  iinpaii  an  the  Army 
portion  of  the  KOK  five-year  modernization  program  aiul  noted  tliat»  l)y  the  lime 
the  ROKFT  inid  redeployed  1o  Korea,  tlie  value  of  the  UH-titled  eciiiipnient  not 
excess  and  desire<1  by  tlie  Rei)nblie  of  Korea  might  l>e  eoiisiderahiy  redueed/-  The 
Secretary  of  Pefense  subsequently  autliorized  transfer  of  US-titled  equipment  held 
by  the  ROKF\'  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  cLs  recommended  by  the  JUS.  On  2  Novt'in- 
ber  1971,  Dejiuty  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  wrote  the  ROK  Minister  of  Defense 
confuTiung  the  US  detision/'^ 


Redeployment  of  Thai  Forces 

The  retieployment  of  Thai  forces  from  South  Vielniuii  began  iti  1971.  Tlie  [nevi- 
ous  fall,  Admiral  McCain  liad  proposed  the  return  of  Thai  forces  lieginning  in 
Jimnar>^  1971  in  order  to  upgrade  the  Royal  Thai  .M'liiy  Ilis  j)n)|>osai  was  not  adopt¬ 
ed,  l>tit  the  w'ithdrawal  of  Tluii  troops  was  soon  under  fliscussion  miiong  Thailand, 
the  United  States,  and  South  Vietnam  and  in  November  1970  the  three  eountries 
agreed  to  set  up  a  join!  committee  to  supemse  the  Thai  withdrawal.  TIk^ii  on  12 
January  1971,  the  Thai  Prime  Minist  er  announeed  plans  for  I  he  ledeploymenr  of 
the  Thai  contingenl  in  Vietnam  with  4,000  tro(j|>s  to  depart  in  August  1971  and  all 
fon'es  by  the  following  February.”' 

Eac'h  year  Thai  forees  in  Vieinaiii  had  rt>tated  home  in  two  inerements,  the 
fii>:l  in  January  and  the  second  in  August.  As  each  iiKTemenl  redeployed,  it  was 
replaced  in  South  Vietnam  liy  a  new^  one.  In  accord  with  the  Prime  Ministers 
January  1971  aimonnc'emenl,  the  increment  that  redepl(5yed  in  August  1971  was 
not  replaced.  This  increment  consist ed  of  the  brigade  and  a  portion  of  supi)c>ii 
elements  of  the  Royal  Thai  Amiy  Volunteer  Force;  the  remaining  elements  of  the 
RTAVF  in  Vietnam  w'ere  designated  a  Uisk  force.  This  ftiix'e  began  a  sland-dowii  on 
9  December  1971  mid  redeployed  to  Thidlaiid  between  3  .lanumy  ami  4  Ft'bntaiy 
1972.  Earlier,  on  9  May  11)71,  the  Royal  Thai  Navy  Patrol  Ounhoat  Medium  (P(JM- 
12),  wJiose  mission  mijs  io  prevent  c^()aslal  infiltration,  had  retunied  to  Thailand, 
and  the  45-man  Thai  .Air  Force,  Victory'  Flight,  withdrew^  from  South  Vietnam  in 
Novemher-Deceniher  1971.  When  the  RTAVF  completed  its  redeployimml  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1972,  a  residual  force  of  about  209  remained  tis  a  teniiKuaiy  headquarters  eU'- 
ment  in  Saigon  to  complete  administrative  and  logistic  actions  for  the  Thai  forc(\s 
w'ith  a  final  depm'ture  scheduled  for  Aj)ril  1972." 

The  disposition  of  US  equipment  in  the  liands  of  the  de|)arting  Thai  forces 
w'as  governed  by  an  agreement  signed  in  1967.  This  document,  the  Unger-DawT'c 
agreement,  committed  the  United  Slates  to  transfer  the  eqiiipnienl  furnislied  to 
the  Thai  forces  in  Vietmmi  to  the  Royal  Thai  tjovernment  utjon  redeployment  of 
those  forces  to  Thailand.  Other  trrovisions  required  the  United  Stalt^s  to  constnid 
iuul  equip  an  ovei'seas  replacement  training  center  in  Thailand  that  w'oulti  ixwert 
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to  Thai  ownorsliip  wlion  training  ofTliai  personnel  for  the  RTAVF  in  Vietrnuii  had 
been  completecl,  ;nid  to  furnish  Tliailand  a  HAWK  missile  battery,  including  training 
and  equipment.  With  the  redeployment  of  the  Thai  forces  from  South  Vietniun  in 
1971,  the  liniled  States  tnmsfeiTed  US-titled  equipment  used  by  the  Thai  forces  in 
Vietnmn  to  the  Royal  Thai  Govemnient.  At  the  same  time,  training  at  the  overseas 
replacement  center  ceased,  and  apfiroximalely  $500,000  in  equipment  and  consum¬ 
able  supplies  were  also  trctnsferred  to  the  Royal  Thai  Government*  In  August  1971, 
Thailand  agreed  to  accept  18  !d-l-l  and  two  CH^17  helicopters  as  a  substitute  for 
the  pledged  HAWK  missile  haltery,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1971,  only  two 
US  commit  men  ts  remained  under  the  1967  agreement;  US  support  for  the  Thai 
residual  forces  in  South  \detnain  and  personnel  liability  claims. 

At  tbe  request  of  the  Depiulments  of  State  mid  Defense,  COMUSMAC'V  pre¬ 
pared  during  the  summer  of  1971  mi  mialysis  of  RTAVT  performance  in  South  \5e!- 
naim  The  twti  departments  wauled  the  study  for  use  in  developing  future  policy 
tow^ard  Thailaiul  as  well  as  in  determining  military  assistance  requirements.  On  23 
August,  General  Abrams  subinilted  the  analysis  to  CINCPAC,  who  relayed  it  to  tlie 
JCS  on  5  October  with  liis  concairrence*  According  to  COMUSMACV,  the  RTA\'F  in 
South  Vietnam  had  been  “adequately  trained  and  exceptionally  well  equip[>ed/  but 
had  had  little  combat  experience  mid  had  been  relucUmt  to  coordinate  or  cnndu<1 
operations  with  the  ARVN.  Commamiers  of  maneuver  units  lacked  confidence  in 
their  artiUeiy  mui  had  employed  gunships  (‘or  close  support  of  troops.  The  RTAVF 
in  South  Vietnam,  Abrams  concIiMled,  had  relied  excessively  on  helicopters  for 
movement  of  troops  and  had  been  hesitant  to  umlenake  aggri'ssive  upi'rations  <jn 
foot.’^ 


Australian  and  New  Zealand  Redeployments 

New’  Zealand  continued  the  redeployment  of  its  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
begun  the  (irevaous  Ncivembt^rJ”  In  Feliniary  1971,  the  New  Zealand  Spec'ial 
Air  Service,  4  T1*oop,  returned  home  and  the  161  Battery  of  the  Royal  New  ZciUmid 
Artilleiy'  redeployed  during  April  and  May  1971,  leaving  a  total  of  264  New  Zealaud 
troops  in  South  Vietnmn.^ 

Both  New-  Zealand  ;md  Australia  announced  on  IS  August  1971  plans  to  with* 
draw^  all  of  their  renuUning  ('ombat  troops  from  South  Vietnam*  AustraJian  FTinie 
Minister  William  McMahan  stated  that  the  bulk  of  the  Australian  forces  would  be 
home  by  Uhristiiuis,  and  he  pledged  economic  assistance  for  South  Vietnam  tjver 
the  foilhcoming  three  years  in  place  of  active  military  assistance  in  the  wm'.  Aus¬ 
tralian  forces  began  a  three-phase  redeployment  the  following  day,  19  August.  On 
7  Noveml)er  the  Australians  turned  over  the  militaiy  installation  at  Nui  Dat  to  the 
RVNAF  an<i  400  Australian  troops  departed  for  home.  On  8  Dt'cember  1971  the  4"^ 
Battalion,  Royal  Australian  Rt^giment,  the  last  Australian  combat  battalion,  left  and 
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by  8  January'  1972  all  by|  1,618  Australian  troops  hatl  withdrawn  from  VielnanL 
Subsequently,  tm  7  Mimii  1972,  tlie  b"'  Australian  Tctsk  Koree  stood  dowii,  entlin^^ 
the  combat  role  of  Australia  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnain,  and  by  the  end  of  March 
1972,  the  Australian  Army  Force  strength  in  Vietnam  had  declined  to  16(1  These 
remaitung  troops  constituted  a  small  headquailers  in  Saigon  and  the  Australian 
Training  Team,  Vietnam,  stationed  in  Phuoc  Tiiy  Provinee  and  scheduled  to  remain 
in  South  Vietnam  for  an  indefinite  peiiod.^' 

The  final  witluirawal  of  New'  Zealand  eomhal  forces  occurred  in  Det  emher 
1971  with  the  redet)loynient  of  the  remaining  comp;my  and  the  New'  Zealand  Sei’ 
vice  Medical  Team.  New-  Zealand  continued  to  assist  the  Re|>ublie  of  Vietnam  with 
the  New  Zealand  .Army  Training  Temii,  Vietnam,  a  25-man  team  stationed  at  file  (’hi 
Uing  National  lYaining  C  eiUei*  in  Chau  Do(^  Province  to  tndn  ^^egi(>llal  Forc*e  offi¬ 
cers.  New'  Zealand  also  provided  a  four-man  contingent  to  sen-e  with  the  Australian 
Amiy  training  team  in  Plnioc  Ttty  Proviiu^e,  whose  mission  w;ls  to  train  Ht'gioiial 
and  Popular  Forces  in  jungle  w^arfare  techniques.^' 

The  actual  strength  of  the  free  world  miliuuy  tissisiance  forces  in  South  Viet- 
mun  declined  from  67,400  on  1  Januaiy  1971  to  54,497  on  fit  December  1971.  These 
redeployments  continued  in  the  first  half  of  1972.  The  actual  strength  of  tlie  free 
world  militaiy  cissistance  forces  had  fallen  lo  ;J8,ri3!  men  by  October  1972,  38,230 
of  wiiieh  w^re  troops  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, ^ 


Table  1 

Actual  Strength  of  Military  Forces  in  Vietnam  1971 


Jmiuaiy’  31 
February  28 
March  31 
April  30 
May  31 
June  30 
July  31 
August  31 
September  30 
October  31 
NoV' ember  30 
December  31 


334,850 

323,797 

302,097 

272,073 

252,210 

239.528 
225,100 

216.528 
212,596 
198,683 
178,266 
158,119 


US 


FWMAt 

(>7,433 

(i7,79l 

67,513 

66,5(^3 

66,58ti 

66,842 

64J()2 

61,256 

60,538 

58,813 

58,52(v 

54,497 


RVNAF 

1,054,125 

1,049,163 

l,0r>7Jw(i 

1,058,237 

1,(H>0,597 

l,0iK),129 

1,057,924 

1,052,353 

1,047,890 

1,043,232 

l,040,(t40 

1,04(3,254 


Souree:  COMfJSMA<A'ConinHUiti  Historij,  7.97/,  Annex  4. 


Table  2 

US  Redeployments  in  1971 
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*  Inc4ud€*s  liothi  USAFaiid  ['SMC  squadrons. 

**  2.(KK)  spaces  in  December  1971  imd  20, (MM)  spaces  in  January  1972. 
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Determining  US  Air  Support 
Levels  for  Southeast  Asia 
in  1971 


The  use  of  air  power  assiuned  mounting  importance  in  Vietnam  during  1971. 
As  the  American  ground  forces  departed,  ctmimanders  turned  more  than  ever  to 
air  resources  to  fmd  mid  destroy  the  enemy  and  his  supplies,  to  support  friendly 
ground  operations,  and  to  protect  the  residual  US  forces.  But  budget  strictures  lim¬ 
ited  the  air  activity  levels  available  in  Southeast  Asia,  These  monelary  restrictions, 
beginning  in  1969,  had  continued  throughout  1970  and  would  become  even  more 
severe  in  1971,  Early  in  October,  Admiral  Moorer  cautioned  CINCPAC  that  “we 
were  losing  our  support  back  here  [in  Congress [  and  we  w^ould  probably  get  money 
for  one  more  yccir  of  operations . , .  time  is  nmning  out."^ 

On  5  May  1971,  Admiral  Moorer  told  Joint  Staff  officers  that  President  Nixt>n 
believed  the  last  opportunity  for  substantially  imt>roving  ARVN  capabilities  was 
at  hcUid.  Therefore,  all  tasks  ttiat  the  ARTO  would  have  to  perform  after  US  forces 
departed  had  to  be  examined.  Clearly,  Moorer  continued,  the  President  wanted 
a  “substantial,  visible”  increase  in  the  RVNAF  Improvement  and  Modernization 
Program,  The  President,  ac('f)rding  to  Moorer,  w^ls  “holding  his  ground’*  against 
antiwar  critics  and  running  withdrawals  at  a  pace  designed  to  insure  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  could  “hack  it”^ 

At  the  lime,  the  National  Security  Council  was  conducting  an  extensive  assess¬ 
ment  that  included  an  examination  of  the  RVNAF.  Throughout  the  first  half  of  1970, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  opposed  Secretary  Lairds  efforts  to  restrict  air  activity 
levels  in  Southeast  Asia,  intimately,  the  Presidenl  resolved  the  issue  in  August  1970 
when  he  directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to  fund  a  monthly  Southeast  Mia 
activity  level  of  14,000  tadical  air  (both  Air  Force  and  Navy),  1,000  B~52,  and  l,tM)0 
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gunship  sonies  in  FV  H)7L  By  Bu*  rncl  of  1970,  however  Itie  Joinl  Chiefs  feared 
that  decisions  were  being  made  to  re<hice  sotite  rales  in  Sonlliejisl  Asia  in  1972 
on  the  basis  of  fiscal  rather  than  operational  needs  and  they  launched  a  series  of 
appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  I  his  matter  Often  they  combined  these 
positions  on  air  support  willi  ones  dealing  wilh  US  foix^e  levels/^  In  late  Decem¬ 
ber  1970,  die  J(‘S  asked  (he  Secretary*  h>  conliime  air  activity  levels  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  the  remainder  of  1971  iis  currently  programmed  and  lo  approve  for 
FY  1972  a  minimum  of  10,009  (7,200  USAF  and  2.700  USN)  tactical  air  UOOO  1^-52. 
and  700  gunship  immlhiy  soilies.  tn  reply,  tlie  Secretaiy  of  Defense  had  dt^ferred 
a  final  decision,  but  fissured  the  Uhiefs  that  funds  to  fiy  Ihe  sotlie  \vvo\s  ihey  hati 
ret'ommended  wxu'e  included  in  Ihe  FV  1972  Imdgel  snhniitted  lo  ihe  President.  On 
21  December  1970,  De|>uty  SetTCttiry  of  Defense  Fa^’kanl  a|>prnved  an  additional 
$249. 1  million  in  fT  1972  funds  for  Soutlieast  Asia  that  included  suppoil  for  nion! li¬ 
ly  sonie  rates  of  10,200  tactical  air,  l,t)00  B“52.  and  700  gunship.'  Although  Ihe  Dc'p- 
uty  Secretaiy's  decisitm  seemed  to  fulfill  ihe  JUS  recimimendations  for  airaOivily 
levels,  this  action  proved  only  temporaiy,  and  throughout  1971  the  Joint  Uhiefs 
would  be  of'cnpled  witli  obtaining  funds  for  adcnjuate  air  suppoO  in  Sontlieast  Asia. 


Air  Support  for  FY  1972 

Late  in  1970,  Dr.  Kissinger  tohl  Admiral  Moorer  that  he  tieemed  il  ‘'absolutely 
mx’essaiy''  lo  keep  US  Air  Force  and  Navy  iissets  in  Southe*ust  Asia,  evim  if  that 
meant  acx'eleraUng  the  withdrawal  of  US  Aniiy  units.  Ullienvise,  Kissing(T  feared, 
“our  posture  in  Soulheiust  Asia  wxniUl  come  a|)at1,  all  at  the  same  time."  He  asked 
the  ('hainiian  lo  take  wiialever  ataion  was  neeessaiy  to  mainliiin  air  strike  culpabili¬ 
ties  there  "tar  inlo  the  fniureU^^ 

On  21  Januaiy  1971,  Admiral  Moorer  told  Secretaiy  l^iird  lliat  air  scmies  for  lA' 
1972  as  provided  in  the  Depuly  Set‘retaiy’s  re<*enl  budget  decision  were  the  "niini- 
tnuiiU  neeessaiy  for  interdiction  operations  in  Laos  ami  Camboilia  and  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  US  fo!X*es  in  Vietnanr  The  ('hainnan  did  not  expect  Ihe  enemy  to  decrease 
infiltration  into  South  Vietnam  and  he  anticipated  increased  reciuiremenls  for  tacti¬ 
cal  air  suppoil  for  the  remaining  US  forces.  As  he  explained  to  the  St^credary: 

As  US  redeployments  rontimie,  the  selective  application  of  air  powor 
assumes  greater  importance  as  a  ttrimaiy  means  lo  bring  exmeem rated  fite- 
Itowx'r  lo  hear  rapidly  wherever  and  whenever  rec|iured  lo  ccumter  enemy 
eflbUs.  Retention  of  this  tlexibie  cafjaliility  is  essentia)  to  ilie  snccessfnl  pros- 
eciilion  of  our  wxir  effort  and  tlie  sncx^essor  Viettuimizalion. 

To  allow'  the  ScuTices  to  proceed  with  planning,  Adiuiral  Moorer  nspiested  an 
early  de<ision  atnl  announcement  to  support  the  air  aclivity  levels  set  forth  by 
the  Deputy  Secret aiy  on  21  Det'eniber.  Setxetaiy  Liinl  replied  lo  Admiral  Moorer 
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on  9  Februai*y  1971  that  he  did  not  want  to  make  “a  finn  deeisioir  on  the  F\'  1972 
levels  until  results  of  the  c  urrent  dr\*  season  air  emnpaign  c’ould  be  assessed.  In  the 
interim,  however,  he  authc^rized  the  Servic*es  to  phui  on  the  basis  of  the  tentatively 
approved  Presidential  budget  (i)resumably  the  sortie  rates  .saiu'tioned  by  the  Hc'pu- 
ty  Secretary’s  31  December  1970  decision).’^ 

After  receiving  the  comments  of  the  field  commanders,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
took  up  US  forc’e  and  activity  levels  in  Southeast  Asia  with  the  Secretary*.'  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  they  told  him  that  the  field  c*onuncUuiers  supported  the  JCS’ 
December  recommendations  for  a  rate  of  10,000  tactical  air,  1,000  B-52,  and  700 
gunship  sorties  per  month  throughout  1972.  To  meet  these  requirements,  the 
(’hiefs  said,  it  would  be  nec*c\s.sary  to  retain  five  additional  tactical  air  squadrons  in 
Southeast  Asia  at  the  end  of  F\'  1972  as  well  as  to  retain  in  the  active  force  one  tac*- 
tical  fighter  wing  scheduled  to  be  transferred  to  Reserv  e  status.  One  aircraft  ciurier 
and  carrier  wing  tentatively  planned  for  deactivation  would  have  to  be  retained  in 
the  Wc'steni  Pacific  or  replaced  from  forceps  c-ominitted  to  NATO.^ 

Secretary  Uiird  was  .still  not  prepared  to  make  a  final  decision  on  air  activity 
levels.  But,  in  the  meimtime,  on  10  Febnuuy,  Deputy  Secreting  Packmcl  had  issued 
tentative  fiscal  guidance  for  the  FY  1973  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting 
system  (PPBS)  cycle,  and  Secretary  Laird  instnicted  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  use  that 
document  for  planning.  This  guidance  provided  for  monthly  sorties  in  Soutluutst 
Asia  for  F\  1972  equal  to  those  in  the  c'iu*lier  31  December  dec  ision — 10,200  tactic-al 
air,  1,(K)0  B-r)2,  mul  700  gunship  .sortie's.  But  Ihc'se  rates  were  averages  and  by  the 
end  of  FY  1972,  monthly  tactical  air  sorties  would  drop  to  (3,800  (with  no  change  in 
the  B-52  and  gunship  rates).  The  J(’S  rc'viewed  this  tentative  guidance'  and  advi.sed 
the  Secretary  that  the  end  F\'  1972  air  activity  levels  for  Soutlu'jLst  /Asia  set  forth 
were  well  below'  tho.se  rc'commended  by  the  field  commanders;  they  reiteratc'd 
support  for  their  c'arlmr  recommendations  on  this  matter.  Since  ongoing  operations 
could  change  the  situation  in  Southeast  .Asia,  the  Chiefs  did  promise  to  review  the 
air  activity  (jue.stion  again  before  30  April.’^ 

At  this  time,  the  Joint  ('hiefs  of  Staff  were  also  considering  a  ‘^banking”  conc*ept 
for  air  sorties  in  Southc'ast  Asia,  holding  rates  as  far  as  possible  below'  authorized 
ceilings  when  the  militiuy  .situation  pennitted  to  allow'  incrc'asc'd  rates  in  time's  of 
ptirticular  need.  The  Secretiuy  of  Defense  had  rai.sed  this  possibility  in  Fc'bniary, 
but  on  5  Marc  h,  the  JC'S  rc^c'ommended  again.st  adoption  of  such  a  .system.  The  field 
commanders  kept  .sorties  at  the  lowe.st  level  possible,  thc'y  said,  and  to  adopt  the 
Secretary’s  suggc'stion  would  only  reejuire  additional  effort  to  administer  without 
any  real  advantages  in  prac  tice.'” 

The  Joint  ('hiefs  addressed  air  activity  levels  for  Southeast  Asia  again  on  2() 
March  in  recommendations  to  the  SecTetar>'  of  Defen.se  on  force  withdrawals.  On 
that  occasion,  thc'y  provided  the  Secretiuy  an  c'valuation  of  four  possible  US  rede¬ 
ployment  alternatives.  All  four,  they  told  him,  were  “critically  contingent”  u|)on  US 
air  levels  of  10,000  and  8,000  tactic'al  .sortie's  per  month  throughout  FY  1972  and  FY 
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1973,  respeetively,  and  l,(K)9  B-52  sorties  per  month  for  both  fisi-al  years.  Siiua' 
cummt  programming  anti  fiseal  giiidanc'e  did  not  allow  for  rates  at  these  levels,  the 
pICS  recommended  that  additional  funding  be  provided,'^ 

Daring  early  April,  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  eontinned  to  press  SecaTtary  Laird  for 
adequate  air  support  for  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  i^onneefion  with  ri'deploy- 
mem  planning,  they  informed  him  on  1  April  that  COMITSMAC'V  supported  ihe 
recoinmendations  for  air  suppon  prev1t)usly  presented.  Mt)reo\'ei\  wliile  Ceneral 
Abrams  w'as  agreeat>le  to  a  process  of  averaging  sorties  throughout  the  fiscal  year, 
he  believed  that  suffitaen!  air  iissels  must  remain  in  Southeast  Asia  to  snpptm 
the  authorized  sortie  level  plus  a  reJisonable  surge  capability  as  of  the  last  day  of 
each  fiscal  year,  and  be  did  not  favor  any  i>Ums  for  Itanking  of  sorties.  On  3  A|>ril, 
Admiral  Moorer  again  presented  the  JCS  position  fui  iiir  acti\ity  levels  for  R'  1972 
and  FY  1973  to  SetTetary  Unnl,  stressing  the  importanc-e  of  a  (iroinpl  dtH-ision, 
especially  for  the  Navy  since  a  lengthy  program  of  (^arrier  and  air  w  ing  inarlivalion 
was  involved.  Three  days  later,  in  an  evaluation  of  RVNAF  improvement,  the  pJCS 
told  the  Secretary  that  they,  C!N('PAC,  and  CX)MUSMACV  urged  support  of  tlie  mr 
activity  li'vels  recommended  on  2(5  March  to  assure  ihe  jirogress  of  Viet nmnizat ion 
and  the  secure  withdraw'al  of  US  forces. 

Finally,  on  21  A[>riL  the  Secretary  of  Defense  issued  planning  mid  ijrogramming 
guidance  for  the  FY  197-V1977  Defense  Progiam  that  indudecl  a  separate  se<Tion 
on  SoulheasI  Asia.  With  respect  to  air  supjmil,  Mr.  Lciird  established  tile  following 
levels  for  Soiit  hettst  Asia: 


Tactical  air 
Sortirs/Maafh 

EntI  FY 
1971 

End  FY 
1972 

Avenufc 
FY  1972 

End  FY 
1972 

Arcrm/r 
FY  iim 

Navy 

Ail*  Fonx* 

10,000 

1,800 

5,000 

2,700 

7,500 

1.800 

0 

1,890 

3,590 

Total  TAC^AIR 

13,(500 

0,809 

10,290 

1,8(K) 

r.,:ioo 

B-52  Sorties 
per  monlli 

1,900 

1,900 

1,009 

300 

()50 

Gunshii>  Sorties 
per  month 

1,090 

709 

709 

9 

;150 

Mr.  Laird  miticipated  that  these  Southefist  Asia  assumptions  w'onld  lie  nwised  in 
the  (^oming  months,  adding  that  sortie  levels  for  P^Ys  1972  mid  1973  were  under 
review  with  a  finii  decision  expeiicd  w^ithin  a  few'  WTeks.’-- 

In  the  memitime,  Secretaty  Laird  had  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Ihe 
Services  to  consider  additional  ways  f)f  re<liicing  air  supj)ort  requiremetUs  in 
Southeast  Asia.  On  7  April,  the  day  the  President  announced  the  wiliidraw'al  of 
I()0,0()()  more  US  troops  from  South  VkUnam  by  1  Det'ember  1971,  Mr.  Uiird  noted 
that  planning  for  air  activity  levels  had  reacluHl  a  critical  juncture.  The  Department 
of  Defense,  he  said,  nuist  i>ursue  US  foreign  i)olicy  goals  in  Southeast  .Asia  wliile  at 
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ihe  satne  time  lessening  American  involvement.  Noting  the  “pressures  and  tempta¬ 
tions  to  holt!  onto  the  reins'*  there,  especially  in  the  area  of  air  support,  he  asked 
the  service  Secret<iries  to  review  the  problem  of  air  support.  Spetifically,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  wanted  the  Services  to  consider  the  Chairman's  3  April  presentation;  Mr  Laiici 
followed  up  with  a  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chairman  on 
13  April  to  consider  a  new  alternative  force  posture  involving  complete  withdrawal 
of  Air  Forcv  assets  from  South  Vietnam  by  t  he  end  of  FY  1972,  basing  stifficient  air 
assets  in  Thaihmd  to  provide  taciical  sortie  levels  of  10,00Q  per  month  at  the  emi  of 

1971,  and  at  the  end  of  FY  1972,  Ibr  an  average  of  7,500  per  month. ''' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  replied  on  23  April  that  his  service  was  pni>ared 
to  provide  the  level  of  air  support  specified  in  the  tentativ  e  fiscal  guidance  for  FY 

1972  issued  by  the  Deputy  Secret ai^  of  Defense  on  12  February.  But  additional 
fiiiuls  and  inanpower  would  be  needed  to  support  the  higher  sortie  rates  re<‘oni- 
mended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Tht^  Air  Force  Secretary  saw  some  advantages  in  the 
alternative  of  early  withdrawal  of  Air  Force  assets  from  South  Vietnam  in  teniis 
of  security  of  US  forces,  but  he  pointed  out  that  significantly  incre<ised  manpower 
authorizations  w^ould  be  needed  in  Thailand  as  well  as  additional  funds.  Moreov^er, 
air  capabilities  in  Vietnam  w  ould  be  degraded,  i'* 

On  21  April  1971,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  voiced  his  strong  impreasion  that 
both  past  and  present  air  sortie  requirements  hatl  been  overestimated.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  difficulty  in  “second  guessing"  the  field  commanders  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  but,  based  on  conversations  with  combat  pilots,  he  believed  sorties  could 
be  reducetl  during  the  rainy  season.  Accordingly  the  Navy^  Secretai7  recommended 
an  available  monthly  Nav^  tactical  air  sortie  rate  of  2,700  with  actual  ext^nited 
sorties  held  below  that  figure,  as  opposed  to  the  JCS  support  for  a  Navy  tat^tical 
sortie  level  of  2,700  without  tiualification,  within  the  recommended  total  of  10,000 
per  month  for  FY  1972.  The  Secretary  of  t  he  Army,  a  few  days  later,  deferred  to  Mr. 
Uiircfs  judgment  since  hf^  hatl  not  been  fully  exposed  to  the  rationale  of  the  JCS 
and  the  field  commanders  on  Southeast  Asian  air  requirements;  however,  the  Army 
Secretaiy  had  found  little  evidence  to  support  the  recommended  increase  in  the 
programmed  sorties  levels, 

The  Joint  Chiefs  still  did  not  agree  that  air  support  could  be  reduced  in  Soiitln^ast 
Asia;  (Iiey  told  the  Secretaiy  on  26  April  that  the  sortie  levels  of  his  13  April  proposal 
would  not  meet  foreseen  requirements.  They  repeated  their  recommendations  of  26 
MarcJi  1971  that  10,000  and  8,000  tactical  air  sorties  per  month  lliroughoul  PT  1972 
iuid  PT  1973,  respectively,  and  1,000  B-'52  sorties  per  month  through  the  end  of  FY 

1973  be  used  for  plmining  and  budgeting  purposes  and  that  additional  funds  be  sui> 
plied  to  meet  these  levels.  As  for  the  suggestion  to  remove  all  US  tactical  air  assets 
from  ScMith  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  FT  1972  with  basing  in  Thaihmd  instead,  the  JCS 
saw'  both  ativantages  and  disadvimtages.  Wliile  supporting  the  concept  in  gencnil, 
they  recommended  defen’aJ  of  any  decision  pending  resolution  of  redepioymetUs 
after  December  197  L 
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The  question  of  air  sortie  levels  beeanie  even  inon'  on  2S  April 

when  Dr,  Kissinger  advised  Ihe  Chainnan  and  the  other  meinbei-s  of  the  Senior 
Review  Group  of  requirements  for  various  studies  lor  use  in  the  ongoing  NSG 
assessment  of  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam,^^  Among  other  studies,  lh\  Kissinger 
wanted  an  analysis  of  the  manpower  and  lugisticiil  implk-ations  of  '*air  inieniielion 
at  the  10,000  tactical  air  mid  1,000  B-52  sortie  rates  established  liy  th<^  President 
for  CY  1972."  The  complicating  factor  was  the  time  period  involved.  The  most 
recent  aiitlioritative  ruling  that  the  Jt'S  and  the  Services  had  wms  the  Secaetmy  of 
Defense's  planning  and  programming  guidance  of  21  Afiril  1971,  which  specified 
an  average  monthly  tactical  air  sortie  rale  of  10,200  through  fiscal  1972,  taj Bering 
to  an  actual  rate  of  only  6,800  by  the  end  of  F'Y  1972 J*'  The  President’s  mling,  if 
definitiw,  would  have  continued  the  10,000-rate  through  81  Dec'ember  1972.  The 
latter  approach  would,  of  course,  meet  the  C'liiefs^  recomniendations,  but  was 
Dr.  Kissingers  statement  an  announcement  of  Presidential  approval  or  merely  an 
assumption  for  study  puiposes?  Dr.  Kissinger  did  not  elaborate,  and  (liief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalf,  Jr.,  brought  this  nialter  to  JGS  allenrion  on 
6  May  1971,  tminting  out  the  discrepancy  between  the  Secretary’  of  Defenses  21 
April  guidai^ce  mid  Dn  Kissinger’s  request.  If,  as  indicated  in  the  latter,  a  level  of 
10,000  tactical  soities  per  month,  of  which  2,700  woiikl  he  Navy,  wmv  to  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout  1972,  then  the  Navw  would  hav^e  to  maintain  three  attai'k  (-airiers 
off  Southeast  Asia.  Admiral  Zumwalt  said  the  Navy  would  retiuire  adtlitional  funds 
to  retain  the  required  nundier  of  caixiei's  in  the  Pac‘ific.“^^ 

Joint  Staff  actum  officers  apparently  interjireted  Dn  Kissingers  28  April  memo¬ 
randum  as  a  Presidential  tiecision  to  support  the  liiglier  air  supi>oil  levels  as  rec'- 
ommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  they  incorporated  the  higlier  rate  in  briefing 
papem  for  the  C'hairman  on  7  May  and  again  on  1 7  May.  This  matter  was  resolved 
on  17  May  wlien  the  ploint  Chiefs  discussed  the  soilie  level  question  and  associ¬ 
ated  Service  problems  with  the  Secretaiy'  of  Defense  and  Mr.  Laird  apparently  told 
them  that  the  President  had  not  made  a  decision  on  air  activity  levels.  .Allhougli  no 
record  is  available  of  this  meeting.  Admiral  Moorer  on  20  May  provided  Ihe  Sec- 
retiuy;  “in  accordance  with  our  discussions  on  17  May  1971,"  a  sunin\ary  of  incre¬ 
mental  costs  ami  manpower  increases  to  support  the  JCS  recnimnended  levels 
of  10,000  mid  8,tK)0  tactical  air  soities  tlirough  FY  1972  mid  F\  1973,  respectively, 
mid  1,000  B-52  monthly  sorties  for  both  fiscal  yeais.  11iese  c‘osts  amounled  to  an 
additional  $170  million  in  FY  1972  mid  $500  million  in  the  succeeding  year.  Admiral 
Moorer  then  recommended  approval  of  these  levels  (with  additional  funding  and 
manpower  as  necessary)  for  FY  1972,  thereby  indicating  that  no  rmal  decision  tiad 
lieon  made  on  the  soriie  levels.  Me  also  sought  approval  of  the  PY  1973  capahilily 
for  planning.-^ 

Secretary  Uiird  advised  Admiral  Moorer  on  11  June  1971  that  I  here  was  little 
or  no  chmice  of  securing  additional  funds  for  the  air  activity  rales  advarn'inl  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  In  fact,  he  was  making  every  effoH  In  avoid  redneiions  below  the 
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currently  program  mod  levels,  fie  was  impressed,  he  acknowledged,  by  tlie  ‘^strong 
views’"  of  Ihe  JCS  on  the  necessity  of  their  recommended  sortie  levels  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Vietnaniization  effort  over  the  next  two  years.  But  if  the  higher  levels 
were  ai)proved,  reductions  in  other  programs  would  be  necessary,  and  lie  did  not 
think  it  fair  to  ask  the  Air  Force  to  tx^ai’  the  m^jor  share  of  the  added  air  opera¬ 
tions  c'osts.  Could  lie  have,  he  tisked  the  Chiefs,  the  assurance  of  each  of  them  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  make  appropriate  reductifms  in  their  Service  prognuns  in 
order  to  share  the  cost  of  the  additional  sorties?  He  also  inquired  whether  atten¬ 
tion  to  ‘'adequate  and  effectiveness,  as  opposed  to  any  specified  or  prcHletenniiied 
operating  rates/  might  reduce  the  number  of  sorties  needed?  Specifically,  he  sug¬ 
gested  periodic  surges  as  opposed  to  flying  continuously  high  rates.  The  same  day, 
11  June,  the  Secretary  also  approved  the  retention  of  the  carrier  l^SS  Hancock 
through  the  end  of  F\'  1972  in  order  to  continue  the  deiiloyment  of  three  carriers  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  The  Navy  absorbeil  the  additional  costs  of  about  $^4,1  million 
and  4,100  numiJOW'er  spac^es  required  by  this  retention/“ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  replied  on  28  June  1971;  they  supported  the  position  they 
had  put  forth  on  26  March  (10,000  tactical  air  and  1,000  B-52  sorties  per  month  in 
FY  1972  and  8,000  tactical  tmd  1,000  B-52  sorties  in  FY  1973)  as  essential  for  the 
success  of  Vietnaniization  and  for  Ihe  safety  of  remaining  US  forces.  Moreover, 
they  continued  to  recommend  additional  funding  to  mec^t  these  levels  since  repro¬ 
gramming  wdthin  current  fiscal  limitations  would  require  reductions  in  other  pro¬ 
grams.  The  JCS,  “with  all  the  Serv'iee  Chiefs  concurring/  told  Mr.  Laird  of  their 
willingness  to  provide  for  the  additional  costs  liy  “eciuitable  sharing."  Should  it 
still  bo  impossible  to  achieve  their  recommended  activity  levels,  the  Chiefs  had 
considered  alteniativT  Ijrograins  of  air  operations  in  Soutlieast  Asia  ami  sup¬ 
plied  the  Secretaiy  six  “resource-constrained”  options.  All  of  them,  they  told  Ihe 
Secretary,  inclined  significant  risks  either  in  Southeast  Asia  through  undesirably 
low  soitie  levels  or  in  other  areas  because  of  reductions  and  shortfalls  rei|uired 
by  necessary  reprogramming,  (^f  the  six,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favored  “Option 
D/  providing  for  a  monthly  average  of  11,100  tactical  air  sorties  in  the  first  ijuar- 
ter  of  FY  1972,  10,000  per  month  in  the  second  and  third  (luarters,  and  9,700  ( wJth 
a  surge  capability  to  10,000)  in  the  foiiilh  quarter.  For  FY  1973,  Option  D  would 
supply  a  monthly  average  of  tactical  air  sorties  of  7.100  (5,000  Air  Force  mid  2,100 
Navy)  per  month  for  the  fii-st  three  quarters  and  0,300  (4,200  Air  Force  and  2,100 
Navy)  in  the  final  quarter.  The  B-52  sorties  in  this  option  wouki  average  1,000 
per  month  through  FY  1972  and  800  per  month  through  FY  1973;  gunship  sorties 
would  average  700  per  month  in  both  fiscal  years,  with  300  per  month  in  FY  1973 
flowii  by  tiie  Vieinam  Air  Force  (  VNAF). 

While  Option  D  did  not  meet  all  the  re(iuirements  of  the  field  commanders,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  helie\-ed  it  approximated  them  and  involved  the  least  risk  of  fill 
M\e  alternatives  examined.  Accordingly,  if  additional  funding  could  not  be  provided, 
the  JCS  recommended  approval  of  Option  L)  for  planning  and  programming.  They 
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dirl  nof  address  the  Seeretaiys  suggesliun  coneeniing  more  (dfedive  iiianageiiienl 
of  sonies  in  place  of  higher  levels  except  to  state  that  the  Held  coiiaiiandei>{  should 
have  the  flexihihty  to  vary  sorties  within  the  limits  of  the  force  capability  so  long  as 
total  expenditures  over  the  year  remmned  within  authorized  levels.^’ 


A  Tentative  Decision 

On  1  July  H171  the  Secretary  of  Defeitse  infomied  the  Joint  (’hiefs  of  Staff  that 
he  wjis  sending  a  menioranduni  to  the  President  sui)p<>i1ing  their  views  on  air 
levels  for  FY  Un2  as  otitlined  on  28  June.  The  level  of  air  oiJeralions  for  Southeast 
Asia  for  FY  1 972  and  FY  1973  was  to  be  re\1ewed  l)y  the  Senior  [Review'  (rronp  dur¬ 
ing  July,  Secretaiy  Laird  continued,  and  alteriuitives  would  be  subniitled  lo  llu' 
President  for  decision*  finding  that  action,  the  SetTctai'y  directetl  I  he  Joint  t 'hiefs 
to  implement  the  prognim  reconrmenfied  in  their  t)i)tion  I)  for  VY  1972.  Secaetaiy 
Laird  also  concurred  with  a  pniposal  by  I  lie  Secretary  of  I  he  Navy  lo  maintain  two 
attack  aircraft  cameis  in  the  Westem  PacifK^  during  the  w'el  si^tLsoti  and  Ihrei'  dur¬ 
ing  the  diy  seiison,  an  action  he  considered  consistent  with  Option  D.  Pinally,  he 
directed  the  JCS  to  txmtinuc  to  plan  on  the  bjLsis  of  Ihe  fist'al  guiilance  for  South- 
e;isl  Asia  for  FT  1973*  He  did  not  elaborate  but,  presunialily,  refeiTed  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  i>rogramming  guidance  issued  on  21  Afiril.-^  lie  added  that  air  opcraiions 
for  FT  1973  would  be  reviewTHl  at  the  appro|)riate  time  in  the  futuiT*^"' 

In  hLs  1  July  decision,  Secretary  Uiird  also  agreed  that  llie  field  coninuuidei-s 
must  have  Hexibilify  to  vary^  soHie  levels  according  to  circumstances.  It  w'as  impor¬ 
tant,  he  said,  for  COMUSMAC’V  to  save  sorties  in  periods  of  reduced  thnui*  and 
inciement  w^ealher  to  allow  surges  in  periods  of  greater  iieetL  Accordingly,  he  again 
retjuested  comments  on  a  ^'banking''  procedure,  wliereby  CXIMITSMACV  would  pn^^ 
pare  an  advanced  schedule  of  monthly  sortie  rates  for  tht»  fiseal  yeai;  vaiyiug  them 
in  accord  with  enemy  activity  patterns  iuni  se;isonal  weather  conditions*  Total  sor¬ 
ties  in  tlie  schedule,  the  Secretary  said,  should  be  less  than  the  total  ijennilted  by 
the  fisc^al  guidmice  to  allow'  a  reserv^e.“^^ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  still  oi)|>osed  brinklng  of  air  sorties  in  Southeast  A.sia.-'  They 
told  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  29  July  1971  that  neither  COMCSMACV  nor 
CINCPAC  favored  his  recent  proposal  in  this  regarti.  While  lliere  were  st^asonal 
pattenis  in  the  air  effort,  [)rediclion  of  monthly  requirements  W'as  ^'difficult  and  of 
questionable  accuracy*'"  Consequently,  they  urged  that  tlie  field  commanders  ht^ 
pennitled  to  manage  sorties  within  the  U>tal  annual  authorization  as  iinnided  in 
tlieir  Option  D  of  28  Jiine.^"^ 

The  Chief  of  Sliiff  of  the  Air  F\>rce,  General  lolin  I>*  Ryiui,  had  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reducing  operations  in  Southciisl  Asia*  In  the  prectHling  12  numlhs 
(FT  1971),  the  field  commandei's  had  vEU'ied  tai'ticiil  iiir  rates  in  Southeasi  A*sia  with 
a  net  savings  of  over  22,000  sorties,  allowing  Ihe  JCS  to  fUssure  Ihe  Secretary  of 
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Defense  of  the  flexibility  of  the  conmiajuiers  in  responding  to  military  requirements. 
A  simitar  savings,  however,  had  not  been  possil>le  for  B-52  operations.  Tlie  sorties 
flown  during  the  first  part  of  1971  had  averaged  more  tliaii  the  authorized  per 
month,  the  surges  being  to  support  LAM  SON  719  operations  arid  tJien  to  exi>loit  the 
lucrative  targets  t  hat  developed  as  a  result  of  that  operation  and  to  limit  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  enemy  forties  operating  in  ("ambodia  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  VieU^am.  t'onsequently,  the  Strategic  Mr  Command  had  agreed  in  Febniary 
1971  to  increase  the  daily  B-52  rate  from  30  to  40  sorties  and,  at  COMUSMAC\'"s 
retiiiest,  this  higher  expenditure  continued  througli  May.  During  that  month,  however, 
the  JCS  directed  a  return  to  the  authorized  1,000  monthly  rate  on  1  June  tf^  coincide 
witli  the  start  of  the  southwest  monsoon  and  an  anticipated  drop  in  enemy  infiltra¬ 
tion  acti\ities,  Ryan  believed  that  B-52  sorties  during  the  monsoon  season  were  of 
limited  value,  especially  considering  the  cimmlalive  effect  of  previous  bombings  on 
the  same  targets.  Tlierefore  on  21  July  1971,  he  suggested  the  possibility  of  n^iucing 
B-52  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  current  wet  season.^ 

The  JCS  did  not  accept  the  Air  Force  proposal  for  any  reduction  in  B-52  sortie 
rales  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  Admiral  Moorer  on  2  August  did  urge  the  field  com¬ 
manders  to  consider  managing  the  B-52  program  to  conser\^e  expenditures  as  the 
situation  allowed.  He  told  the  commanders  that,  although  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  Secretary  of  Defense  support  for  the  cunent  B-52  sortie  levels 
through  the  remainder  of  VY  1972,  the  Services  were  under  continuing  pressure  to 
make  further  retluction  in  operating  expenditures  with  sortie  reductions  freciuently 
cited  as  a  possible  source  for  savings.  Recent  studies  within  the  Office  of  I  he  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  Admiral  Moorer  continued,  had  suggested  limiting  tactical  and 
B-52  air  strikes  to  known  or  validated  targets  to  achieve  budget  reductions.  Even 
though  the  Joint  Staff  had  resisted  such  suggestions,  Admiral  Moorer  requested 
CTNCPAC  to  consider  the  “negotiating  advantages"  a(XTuing  from  management  of 
the  FY  1972  B-52  program  by  varying  monthly  sorties,  without  relinquishing  aity 
assets,  when  the  military  situation  penniHed.^*^ 


A  Final  Decision 

At  long  last,  on  12  August  1971,  Secretary  Laird  informed  the  JCS  of  the  decision 
on  air  support  levels  for  Southeast  Asia.  He  told  Admiral  Moorer  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  monthly  sortie  rales  “will  be  budgeted”  for  each  fiscal  year: 


FY  1972 

10.009 

1,000 

7h0 


FY  1972 

8,000 

1,000 

750 


Tactical  air 

B-52 

Gunship 
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lie  ackied  that  COMUSMAC'V  was  ^‘aytlion/jHl  and  ent^ouragotr  to  koep  ilu^ 
number  of  sorties  (ineluding  B-52s)  “as  low  as  the  tactic'al  situation  permits/' 
though  il  was  not  neeessary  to  (irovide  an  advaiu'e  s<'he(kile  of  i>ropose(t  sorlie 
exijenditurea  The  Seeretai^’  did  not  explain  how  the  deeision  on  these  rates  w'as 
reached.  He  had  told  the  Jcrint  Chiefs  on  1  July  that  the  tiiieslion  of  Southeast  Asia 
air  levels  w'onid  be  revt('wed  by  the  Senior  Review  Cb’oup  with  aiternalives  sul)- 
rnitted  for  the  President  s  decision.  Available  records,  howevau'  give  no  indit'alion 
of  such  Senior  Review'  (iroup  consideration  or  Fresitlential  actioiu  Ajjjairejilly, 
the  President  did  apjtrove  tin*  levels  jirovided  llie  diiefs  oti  12  August  IbTI,  foi¬ 
st  ibseciuetitly  Seca'etaiy  l^tiird  referred  to  the  FV  1972  sortie  rates  approvinl  by  llu^ 
President.  In  any  event,  the  levels  announced  by  SecTelaiy  Laird  on  12  August  wert^ 
higher  than  those  reluclatilly  recommended  by  the  Joint  (Jiiefs  in  their  (huiou  H 
on  28  June  and  tentatively  ai^proved  by  the  Seeretaiy  on  1  July  1971.  hi  fact,  llu^se 
12  August  activity  lewis  were  identical  to  those  the  ACS  had  advocated  throughout 
the  fn-st  six  months  of  1971  though  with  the  slipulation  to  liold  below  those  rales  !o 
the  extent  the  military'  situation  allowed;^^ 

When  the  Seeretaiy  of  Defense  announced  the  VY  1972  miti  VY  1979  air  activity 
lev^els  on  12  August,  he  asked  tlie  .Joint  ( Jiiefs  to  recoimm'nd  the  mix  of  Air 
cuul  Nav'y  ladica!  air  sorties  for  tliose  two  yi^ars  and  the  basing  plans  for  Air  Force 
units  using  two  possible  assumtilions:  that  the  Air  Force  would  willidraw  entiniy 
from  South  Vietnam  in  FY  1972  or  that  it  would  retain  twai  oiierating  bases  then'  at 
the  end  of  that  yean  In  reitly  the  JCS  submitted  three  options  for  the  mix  of  tadical 
air  sorties  in  FVs  1972  and  1973.  Tliey  preferred  Option  3,  wJiicJi  (irovideil: 


FY  1972  (by  unarter)  VY  1973  (liy  quarter) 
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ti,700 

9,700 

5,109 

4,700 

4,700 

4,700 

rsN 

2.1(«) 

:l,100 

3,309 

3,309 

2,900 

3,309 

:l.:i00 

8,800 

10.400 

10,000 

10,900 

10,900 

8,009 

8,009 

8,000 

8.000 

The  other  two  optitms  w'ould  have  assigned  the  Air  Force  larger,  though  vaiying, 
proportions  of  the  total. 

The  Joint  (Jiiefs  told  the  Secretary  that  Air  F<n’(^e  scpiadrons  to  snptiort 
Option  3  could  be  based  in  Southeast  Asia  wdlhout  an  increased  mau|>ow-er 
ceiling  in  Thailand  if  two  o])eraring  l>ases  were  nUaiiu'd  in  Souilt  \'ietnam  at 
the  end  of  FY  1972.  If  no  bases  w^ere  retained,  they  continued,  then  Air  P'orce 
squadrons  for  Option  3  c’ould  be  based  iti  Thailand  only  with  an  increase  of 
1,250  I'S  j)ersoiuiel  in  that  country.  The  JCS  believed  that  the  nn-progranunetl 
costs  for  0[>tion  3  cotikl  he  absorbed  without  iinmanagealde  iiu|>aels  on  risks  in 
FY  1972,  but  that  the  impacts  for  1973  would  be  serious,  involving  “signifi¬ 
cantly  increased  risks."  They  recommended  approval  of  Ojilion  3  for  execnlioii 
in  P"Y  1972  and  for  jilanning  in  FY  1973  wifli  ju-ovision  of  atlditirmal  funds  to 
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cover  un-programmed  costs.  If  such  funds  were  no!  available^  the  JCS  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  costs  be  shared  equally  among  the  Ser\ices  and  other  DOD 
activities  with  exact  costs  developed  “in  Secretarial  channels.”^ 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  Option  3  for  planning  purposes  on  20 
September  197L  lie  told  the  Service  Secretaries  to  defer  until  F\'  1973  the  f)rocure' 
ment  of  all  air  ordn;mce  required  for  the  additional  soriies  involved,  stating  that 
other  costs  for  FY  1972  should  be  reprogrammed  from  within  the  current  Navy  and 
Air  Force  budgets.  For  F\'  1973,  additional  costs  would  be  added  to  current  pro¬ 
grams,  but  Secrelaiy  Ltiird  wanted  that  the  added  costs  for  FY  1973,  like  those  for 
FY  1972,  might  ultimately  have  to  he  absorbed.  He  emphasized  the  need  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  Southeast  Asia  operations,  particularly  those  of  the  Navy.  Authoriza¬ 
tion  to  maintain  a  sortie-level  capability,  he  said,  did  not  mean  the  authorized  level 
hatl  to  be  flown.  Rather,  “the  tactical  situation  imd  the  availability  of  valid  targets 
should  be  the  determining  factors,”  He  expressed  gratification  with  the  recent 
overall  Southeast  Asia  air  effort  in  this  regard,  especially  the  Air  Force  record,  imd 
urged  that  all  possible  benefit  should  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  three  attack 
aircraft  carriers  in  the  Westeni  Pacific.'*^^ 

At  the  end  of  September  1971,  Secretaiy  Uiird  directed  that  the  transition  from 
the  FY  1972  to  the  FY  1973  sortie  levels  take  place  over  a  three-month  period,  as 
had  been  the  practice  in  previous  years,  to  facilitate  planning  ajid  to  retluce  person¬ 
nel  find  iogistk^al  turbulence.  Attack  carrier  deployment  schedules  and  Air  Force 
deployment  and  inactivation  plans*  he  said,  should  reflect  this  traiisilion  during 
the  fouHh  quarter  of  F^"  1972  (ApriWune).  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  directed 
the  Services  to  maintain  the  capability  to  fiy  tite  l(),0()0  monthly  tactical  air  soriies 
“directed  l>y  the  President  for  FY  1972.”  This  could  be  done,  he  said,  by  relying  on 
the  surge  capability  of  the  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  or  by  making  tempr»rar>^  use  of 
other  (INC'PAC  resources/^* 

Problems  stemming  from  redeployment  of  the  480'^  Tactical  Fighter  S(|uadron 
fTFS)  illustrated  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  wltlidraw'als  with  soilie  levels.  Karly 
in  October,  a  JC"S  message  to  General  Abrams  directed  that  the  squadron  redeploy 
to  Olark  Air  Force  Base,  The  message  was  released  without  getting  clearance  from 
Secretary  Uiird  despite  Admiral  MoorePs  instniction  to  do  so.  Subsequently,  Secre¬ 
tary  Uiird  sent  Abiams  a  l)ack-channel  message  to  the  effect  Mait  he  had  not  w^anted 
to  remove  the  squadron  but  was  going  along  witJi  a  JCS  recommendation;  COMUS- 
MACV  then  formally  protesteii  losing  the  squadron,  liis  argument  for  retention  was 
couched  in  such  a  way  as  to  elimiiiale  A-ls,  F-l()5s  and  B“57s  from  llie  calculation, 
making  it  difficult  to  reach  10,009  tactical  sorties  without  retmning  the  480'^'  TFS. 
The  Assistiuu  to  the  Cliainnan  chmwterized  this  as  the  first  time  that  Abnuns  had 
accaised  the  JCS  of  not  supporting  him.  The  Chainuan  telephoned  CINCPAC,  direct¬ 
ing  him  to  make  a  plan  for  augmenting  MACV  with  stiuadrous  based  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  imt>ortcmt  thing,  he  felt,  w^iis  to  keep  198  P-4s  in  South  Vletnain,  twen  if 
there  had  to  be  dmly  feiry  flights  from  Clark  Air  Biisc\  Moorer  silso  commented  that 
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Maix'li  1971,  (luring  Umi  Son  719,  had  been  die  only  month  when  soriies  excHHHliHl 
19,000:  ‘‘Ajiy  lime  you  feel  you  ai'e  hurting  just  yelJ.^"  The  Director,  JoinI  Stiiff,  dnifted 
a  reply  to  COMl'SM^C'V;  Adinii'al  Moorer  told  liini  to  imiiuk»  a  statement  that  $409 
million  had  been  diverted  from  FY  1973  priority  i)n>jeets  to  nuiinbiin  sortie'  levels. 
The  Chairman  recorded  in  his  dimy  that  “the  more  limt^s  I  read  Abes  message  the 
madder  I  got,*.."  The  480'*^  TFS  was  wit lidrawn.'^ 

After  many  months  of  effort,  air  activity  levels  in  Southeast  Asia  seemed  to  be 
fixed.  But  even  these  rates  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  tout  inning  pressures  for 
further  budget  reductions.  Although  the  Servic’es  had  jirogrammt'd  for  8,900  la<ii- 
cal  air  sorties  per  month  for  FY  1973  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  12  August 
1971,  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ui  23  December  1971  api>nn'ed  a  new^  lYognun  Bud¬ 
get  Decision  f>roviding  for  an  average  of  (>,t)00  tatiical  air  sorties  jkt  month  in  FY 
1973  w'hile  retaining  a  force  slnictnre  to  sutiport  a  nonnal  level  of  7,109  per  month 
mul  a  surge  capabiltly  of  9,700  per  month.  This  decision  was  based  on  the  itssump- 
tion  that  there  wxuild  be  three  attack  (Daniel's  available  for  the  first  half  of  1973  and 
two  for  the  second  half,  and  it  reduced  ohligafiomil  authority  for  1973  by  $27.3 
million.  Average  monthly  sorties  for  FY  1973  under  this  iiew^  decision  wtic: 
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Air  Force 

4,800 
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Souree:  (S)  Program  Budget  Decisian  319,  23  Dec'  71,  Att  to  J-u  Briefing  Sheet 
for  ('JCS  on  a  Memonyuliiin  by  file  CSAF  to  he  ('onsidered  at  the  JCS  Meeting 
on  26  Jiuiuary  1972,  JMF  91  ir374  (15  Nov  Tl) 

During  1971,  US  commanders  in  Yietnam  employed  air  assets  w'iihin  established 
ac’livily  levels,  but  there  was  considerable  uncc'rtainty  throughout  much  of  the  year 
JLS  to  what  those  levels  would  be  in  the  coming  months. 
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The  Conduct  of  the  War 
in  South  Vietnam, 
1971— Early  1972 


During  Febniary-March  1971,  the  ARVN  made  a  brief,  costly  foray  into  Uios. 
The  leadership  in  Hanoi  decided  during  1971  that  US  withdrawals  were  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  where  a  conventional  invasion  stood  a  good  chance  of  success.  The 
communists  fought  a  holding  action  in  the  South  while  North  Vietniim  prepared 
its  offensive.  By  the  end  of  1971,  the  strategic  initiative  had  shifted  to  Hanoi;  in  the 
spring  of  1972,  the  North  Vietnamese  made  an  all-out  bid  for  victory. 


The  Enemy 

Infonnation  available  to  l^S  officers  during  the  first  half  of  1971  indicated  that  the 
enemy  had  been  compelled  to  go  on  the  defensive.  During  1971,  the  North  Viet- 
name.se  and  Viet  Cong  (VC)  pursued  objectives  in  South  Vietnam  unchangt'd  from 
previous  years.  The  enemy  sought  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  replace  it  with  a  communist  regime,  and  unify  all  of  Vietnam.  This  had 
been  the  enemy  goal  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  though  the  strategy  and 
tactics  for  achieving  it  had  changed  over  the  years. 

The  enemy's  nuun  for(*e  warfare  strategy,  culminating  in  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
offensives  in  U)68,  had  proved  extremely  costly  in  tenns  of  manpower  and  resources, 
and  in  19()9,  the  enemy  had  abandoned  this  .strategy  to  return  to  one  of  protracted 
conflict.  In  late  UK>9  mid  1970,  enemy  leaders  called  for  a  two-track  policy  of  building 
socialusm  in  the  noi1h  while  (  ontinuing  the  war  in  the  south,  and  North  Vietnamese 
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and  Viet  ('ong  operalioiLs  concentraJed  on  rebuilding  hiisv  areas,  conscnTaboii  of 
fnnvs,  surges  of  activity,  anti  defeat  of  the  HVN  [)a(*iriratit>n  program  J 

The  Noilii  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  continued  to  imrsue  a  pnarac'ttMi  war 
strategy'  in  197L  Directive  Ol/DT-Tl,  issued  by  ihe  CVmra!  Office  for  Stnilh  Viet¬ 
nam  (COS\'N)  in  late  1970  t)r  early  1971,  provided  general  guidelines  for  tlu*  year 
The  militm^  mission  of  the  directive  calltsi  for  conlimial  attacks  to  aciiieve  jaecT- 
ineal  victunes,  to  defeat  allied  effoits,  and  to  counter  the  tuuification  program. 
The  tiireetive  slresseti  ei[ual  nse  of  main  force  and  guerrilla  tactics;  main  Ibrces 
woulti  be  employeti  against  US  and  HVN  mobile  troops  witli  guernila  warfare  ust'd 
in  l>oth  rural  and  urban  arenas.  The  VC/NVA  fort^t^s  woulti  also  rebuild  setain'  ijjLses 
in  remote  areas.  As  the  United  States  {‘onlinued  to  withdraw'  its  fort^t\s,  the  Repttl)- 
lie  of  Vietnam  w^oultl  be  required  to  ijicreast*  tx>nscrii>tioii  and  taxes.  Such  action 
would  bring  civilian  discontent,  pnwidhig  exploitable  w^eakiiesses  for  ihe  Viel  Uong 
mid  Noifh  Vietnamese.  Another  possible  source  of  exploitation  listed  by  ilu^  direc- 
live  was  the  vulnerability  of  the  RVN  outposts  and  local  security  network  manned 
by  tile  Regional  mid  Popular  Forees  mul  by  tlu'  Peoj>le's  Self  Defense  ForxH^s.- 

A  second  directive,  UOSVN  06/UT-71,  issued  in  June  1971,  set  Ruth  guidelines 
for  ac'tivities  during  die  RVN  congressional  and  lYesitienlial  eleetious  in  August 
and  October  1971.  In  Novemlier  1971,  UOSVN  issued  Directive  :19  c'ovc^r  the 
remainder  of  1971  and  early  1972.  it,  in  effeta,  adjnille<i  llie  success  t»f  th("  RVN 
pacirH-alion  t>rogram  and  emiduisized  the  impoilance  of  regaining  (jolitieal  eontroi 
ill  the  count lyside. 

At  the  Stan  of  1971,  US  inlelligeiice  soiiix'es  estimated  that  there  wtTe  2;i()JH>() 
Vt'  mid  NVA  Rnt'es  in  South  Vic^tiiam,  approximately  8,00(1  loss  than  a  year  earlier. 
These  forces  made  iqj  some  244  nianeuver  battalions,  27  les.s  than  the  previous 
year,  and  wen*  direOed  from  Hanoi  by  llie  High  Comniami  of  the  Nonli  Vietnam 
.\rmed  Forces.  Uommand  ov'er  Ihe  ufiper  [lail  of  Soulli  Vietnam  w'as  t^xercised 
through  four  maior  ta{iical  tieadquarters  em'ering  Ihe  following  an^as:  The  Diniiili- 
lariztHl  Zone  (DMZ)  Front;  Military  Region  Tri  Thien  Hue  (MRTTH),  exitmding 
southw-ard  from  the  DMZ  altnosl  to  Da  Nang;  Militaiy  Region  (MR)  5,  the  central 
coastal  region;  and  the  B-3  Front,  the  cenlral  inlaml  area.  Noilh  Vielnmnese  eom- 
mand  twer  forces  in  the  lower  |>an  of  South  Vietnam  (nmghly  the  ansi  of  RVN  MRs 
3  and  4)  was  tlinmgli  tlie  Cenlral  Office  for  South  \  ietnam,  the  military  arm  of 
w  hieh  was  the  South  Vietnam  Liberation  .AiTiiy  (S\'Kij\)  Ileadquailei^.  ’ 

Erieiny  forces  in  South  Viel  nan  i  were  orgmuzeil  inlo  divisions,  regimen  Is,  bar- 
tiilions,  mid  smaller  units,  and  assigned  to  (he  various  militaiy  n^gions.  All  NVA  units 
in  South  Vietnam  were  main  fon^e  units.  In  additiim,  there  wen^  VC  main  forees, 
eonsisting  largely  of  personnel  from  NoiHi  Vietnmn.  Dx-al  fonx*s  wm*e  organized  as 
batuilions  or  smaller  groupings  and  w'ere  usually  sulKmiinatt'  to  Ihe  province'  oi-  dis- 
{livl  level  orgmiization,  and  gt'iierally  did  not  move  outside  of  the  pro\  or  disiriel 
to  which  they  were  assigned.  Imaeasing  numbejs  of  NVA  tiei'soiintd  were  a[jpearing 
in  ItK'ul  forces,  though  in  lower  ratios  thmi  in  die  main  force  units.  Also  included  in 
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the  lociil  forces  were  the  guerrillas,  piul-time  soldiers  subordinate  to  the  district  level 
orgjuiiziition,  who,  usually,  did  not  operate  far  from  their  home  iireas. 

In  1971,  the  enemy  suffered  an  estimated  98,094  killed  in  action,  including 
operations  in  I^os  and  Cambodia.  Allied  actions  and  programs  seriously  restricted 
enemy  recruitment  of  personnel  within  South  Vietnam  during  the  year,  and  the 
enemy  increasingly  relied  on  infiltration  of  replacements  from  North  Vietnam. 
Unit(*d  States  military  authorities  in  South  Vietnam  (\stimated  that  between  ()0,()(K) 
and  70,000  enemy  personnel  were  infiltrated  into  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam 
during  the  year  mid  <ui  additional  10,000  into  southeni  Laos,  representing  a  marked 
increjise  over  similar  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  strategy  of  protracted  war,  enemy  activity  in  South 
Vietiuun  during  1971  was  generally  at  a  low  level.  There  were,  of  course,  sporadic 
surges  of  action  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  RVN  MR  1,  allied  forces  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  main  force  enemy  units  out  of  the  lowhmd  cU*eas,  but  these  units 
operated  in  .strength  along  the  DMZ  and  in  the  unpopulated  western  areas  of  the 
region.  In  addition,  throughout  the  year,  there  was  considerable  military  mid  tenor- 
ist  activity  in  the  .southern  sector  of  the  region.  The  enemy  forces  in  RVN  MR  2  (‘on- 
solidated  mid  resupplied  troops  and  bases  in  the  Central  Highlands  in  miticipation 
of  the  1972  spring  offensive.  As  a  result,  the  population  centers  of  the  region  were 
relatively  free  of  enemy  presence.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  yeiu*  the  greatest 
enemy  threat  in  South  Vietnmii  remmned  in  the  two  northeni  niiiitm*y  regions  of 
the  country. 

In  the  COSVT^  iu'ea  of  South  Vietnmii,  enemy  forces  were  fairly  active  along  the 
Cambodimi  border.  There  they  resupplied  and  refitted,  avoiding  ni^ior  contacts, 
employing  economy  of  force  tactics  and  carrying  out  teiTorism  mid  .sapper  attacks. 
Elsewhere  in  MR  3,  including  Saigon  mid  its  environs,  enemy  activity  remained  at 
a  generally  low  level  throughout  the  yeim  In  the  Delta,  RVN  troops  had  operated 
since  August  1909  unassi.sted  by  US  ground  forces.  In  accordance  with  (’OSV^N 
Directive  ()l/CT-7l,  during  1971  enemy  forces  concentrated  on  overrunning  gov- 
eniment  biises  in  outlying  areas.  In  the  course  of  the  yecU*,  the  enemy  took  9()  such 
outposts,  incurring  few  losses  mid  achieving  psychologiciil  gains  in  the  local  popu¬ 
lation’s  perception  of  enemy  .strength. 

In  the  last  several  months  of  1971,  US  mid  RVNAF*  commmiders  beemne  awcU*e 
of  enemy  preparations  for  a  large-scale  offensive.  Various  indicators  rev(»aled  a 
logistical  buildup  designed  to  move  supplies  through  the  Laotian  panhandle  to 
forces  in  southeni  I..iio.s,  Cambodia,  mid  South  Vietnmii.  During  a  broadcast  over 
the  Liberation  Radio  in  late  October,  General  C’uu  Ivong  called  for  minihilation  of 
the  “Saigon  puppet”  main  force  troops.  Aerial  reconnaissmice  .showed  stockpiles 
of  .supplies  and  petroleum  products,  numerous  new  wirndioirsc's  near  infiltration 
routes,  mid  .significmit  increases  in  material  stored  at  ni<\jor  transshipment  points. 
Lines  of  communications  in  Laos  and  ('miibodia  were  expmided  in  the  south  mid 
west  and  ni<\jor  enemy  trmi.sportation  units  also  extended  their  areas  of  operation 
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iti  the  same  areas.  To  proteet  the  extendetl  lines  of  eoiiiimmit’aliiHi  itk  soul  [tern 
Laos,  the  enemy  deployed  45  to  50  antiaireran  artillei^  haMalitms.  a.s  wt^ll  as  snr- 
faee-to-air  missile  units  to  neaii>y  areas. 


The  Allies 


Die  mosl  signitleant  aspect  onVieiidly  adivities  in  1071  was  tlie  roiitinuing  willi- 


A  drawal  of  I'S  forties  and  the  HVNAF  assumption  of  all  offensive'  ground  eomliat 
O[jerations*  At  the  beginning  of  107 L  tlie  United  Slates  ftirec's  in  the  Ke|)ublie  of 
Vietnam  numbered  :jl]5,704.  Uiiring  Ihe  year,  nearly  180,000  US  troops  lieparleti 
Vietnam,  leaving  158,119  at  tlie  end  of  December  1971.  Tliis  witluirawal  nMlueed 
allied  maneuver  f>analions  in  South  Vietnam  from  278  in  January  to  281  in  Deeime 
ben  Afti'r  Augusi  1971,  tlie  role  fif  I 'S I  mops  wtLs  limited  to  sitppon  and  training  for 
the  RVNAF  and  provitlitig  seeurity  ft>r  US  bases.' 

With  redeployments  and  the  removal  of  Rux  es  from  offensive  eoinl^al,  US  c'om- 
bat  casualties  dropped  significantly  in  197 L  During  the  year,  1,880  peisonnel  were 
killed  in  Southeast  Asia,  1,289  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  remainder  in  l.aos  ami 
North  Vietnam.  The  1971  total  w^is  nearly  3JH)0  less  than  the  4,225  combat  dc'aths 
in  the  priH-eding  year  and  t)ver  8,000  less  thmi  the  figure  for  HHiO.'' 

Non-(‘ombat  deaths  (from  accidents,  drug  almse,  and  oilier  mis('ellHneous 
causes)  showi'd  no  dramatic  decline.  On  8  Febniaiy  1971,  the  Si't^ndao'  of  Defenst' 
commended  Admiral  Mnf)rer  on  the  steady  redutdion  of  ('tunhat  casualties  but 
questioned  tlie  la(‘k  f)f  progress  iu  reducing  iiou-<*ombat  deallis.  'Jt  seems  lo  me," 
lie  told  the  (’hairman,  might  have  experded  the  level  i>f  noiw^omhal  deaths  lo 
decline  as  our  troop  strength  declines."'*  Admiral  Moorei'  replied  that  tlie  k'vcl  of 
noncombat  deaths  wtLs,  indeed,  mailer  of  serious  ('tiiu'ern  lo  all  ('ominanders 
wdtliin  MAC'V"  lie  fissured  the  Set'retaiy  lhal  Ihe  Semites  ami  tieneral  Abrams 
w^ere  working  lo  reduce  non-combat  deaths.  Admiral  Moorer  tiescrilM'd  reemu 
measures  taken  to  increase  emi>hasis  on  training,  preventive  [jracdices.  and  safety 
precautions.  These  actions,  he  (‘oncluded,  should  begin  to  tiiminish  noict'oinliat 
deaths  in  Vietnam,  Tlie  number  did  tlecline  fnmi  1,841  in  1970  to  958  in  1971," 

Wliile  the  HVNAF  assumed  greatly  expanded  combat  res|>onsibilities  in  1971, 
they  did  not  attain  their  authorized  force  level  of  1,HK),(1()0.  On  1  January  1971, 
RVNAF  strength  stood  at  1,974,410;  at  the  dose  of  tlie  year,  this  ligun'  had  droppeii 
slightly  to  1,046,254.  Nonellieless,  C'OMUSMAUV  judged  Ihe  HVNAF  in  1971  "a 
,slroiig,  broadly  bjised  militaiy  establishmenl,  an  eslablislmienl  which  will  bi'  dif- 
ficTilt  for  an  aggressor  to  defeat  on  its  home  ground."^ 

In  addition  to  US  and  South  Vietnamese  troops,  alliml  forces  included  (‘on- 
1  ingents  from  lliird  count ly  coni ri hut ors.  These  forces,  together  with  those  of  the 
United  Stales,  wwe  know'ii  colle<‘tively  as  Free  World  Militaiy  Assistance'  Fooh's 
(FWMAF),  At  the  beginning  of  197K  ihe  third  country  forci's  in  Vietnam  totak'd 
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67,444  men,  representing  seven  count  ries.  The  Repuhlir  of  Korea  contribiitum  was 
by  far  the  largest.  The  ROK  personnel  had  participated  in  combat  operations  in 
VietHcUn  since  October  1965,  and  as  1971  began,  48,5^i7  ROK  troops  were  deployed 
along  Highway  No.  1  in  eventual  Vietnam.  During  (he  year,  (hey  took  part  hi  tliret* 
large  operations.  They  carried  out  DOKURI  71-1,  a  large  search  and  clear  opera¬ 
tion,  between  22  Rel)njaiy^  atui  1 1  March.  Subsequently  the  R(.)K  forces  launched 
an  operation  on  23  April  1971  to  counter  enemy  [>lans  to  disnith  the  RVN  congres- 
sioiuU  elections.  This  operation  continued  until  14  May  and  a  similar  one  followed 
between  21  June  and  1 1  July.  The  Republic  of  Korea  began  to  withdraw'  forces  from 
South  Viet  mini  during  1971,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  2,449  men  with  their  equip¬ 
ment  had  ret  limed  to  Korea.-’ 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Thailand  all  had  combat  troops  in  South  Vietmim 
at  the  beginning  of  1971,  but  these  three  countries  subslantially  reduced  (heir  con¬ 
tingents  during  the  year.^^^  The  remaining  three  contributor  countries  w^re  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  Spain.  Tlie  Philippines  had  reduced  its  forces 
from  slightly  over  2,000  men  to  74  medical  aiul  dental  personnel  during  HKi9  mid 
1970  mid  the  [Philippines  contingent  in  Vietnam  drop|>ed  to  GO  personnel  in  1971. 
The  Republic  of  China  contribution  to  South  Vietnam  wtis  a  group  of  31  mililruy^ 
advisei*s,  imd  this  contribution  remained  unchanged  throughout  197 L  Spain  had 
maintained  a  military  medical  team  in  Vietnam  since  November  1965,  but  withdrew 
the  last  seven  members  of  the  team  in  December  1971,  citing  a  shortage  of  medical 
personnel  at  honie.^‘ 

The  guide  lor  the  conduct  of  operations  by  all  allied  forces  in  South  Vietiuun 
in  1971  w;is  the  Combined  Camiiaign  Plan,  1971  (AB  146).  The  Combined  Cam¬ 
paign  Plans  dated  from  1966  and  were  tmblished  annually  for  each  calendar  year. 
Theoretically,  they  were  combined  documents  iirepared  jointly  by  the  RVNAF 
.Joint  General  Stitff  aiui  the  MACV  staff,  thougli  they  had  been  prinnirily  US  tTforts. 
Issued  on  31  October  1970,  the  1971  document  wiis  principally  a  Vietnamese  plan 
prej>ared  with  US  c^ooperalion.  Following  the  fonnat  of  pre\1oiis  vei-sions,  the  1971 
Plan  called  for  the  RVNAF  and  the  F^V^LAF  to  assure  the  security  of  the  Vietniuii- 
ese  people  through  the  accomplishment  of  tw'o  objectives:  defeat  of  the  VC'/NVA 
and  peutkipation  in  the  RVN  1971  Pacification  and  Development  Plan.  Operations 
to  achieve  these  objectives  included  sustained,  (coordinated,  and  combined  mobile 
oiierations  against  VC/NVA  forces;  ground,  sea,  and  air  operations  to  interdict 
enemy  land  and  water  lines  of  comnuinication;  maintenance  of  air  and  naval 
superiority  in  the  air  space  and  w-atei’s  of  the  Ri'pubiic  of  Vietnam;  mid  (Conduct 
of  border  and  coastal  surv^eillance,  including  croas-border  and  counter  inOltration 
actions.  The  1971  plan  also  provided  for  operations  to  build  on  progress  made  by 
the  RV^NAF  in  the  previous  year  with  '‘minimuni  participatioir  by  US  and  other 
third  eountry  forces, 

Tlie  1971  Combined  Campaign  Plan  recognized  the  diminishing  US  presence 
in  South  Vietnam,  stating  that  the  United  States  would  retain  minimal  combat, 
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fomliai  support,  aiul  combat  stuTice  supporl  capalnlily  in  Soutli  Vietnam  to  assist 
I  ho  RVNAF.  Tlve  South  Viettiamoso  forces,  meaiitiine,  wonki  develop  and  improve 
iti  imlev  to  become  self-sidTicien*  and  capabli^  (jf  assuming  tl^e  etUin^  resjamsi- 
bility  lor  Ihe  war.  In  a  spet'ific  division  of  responsibilities,  the  plan  assigncMl  rhe 
RVNAF:  neutralizalion  of  enemy  main  and  local  forces;  t-ondiK-l  of  atUidunitra- 
lion  operaltons:  prevent  ion  of  enemy  main  forci^  incursions  into  secatre  art^as; 
control  ami  imprfwement  of  lines  of  communication;  i>aiticipation  in  pacification; 
defense  of  key  govenuneni  and  military^  iristallalions;  ami  support  of  Ihe  i’hiing 
Hoang  program  to  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  infnLstriicture.  In  atidition,  for  llu^  fii^it 
time,  the  RVNAF  was  charged  with  the  comlucl  of  cn>ss-l)order  operations  in 
authorized  contiguous  areas. 

In  accordance  with  the  expanding  RVNAF  assumption  tjf  responsibility  for  the 
war,  the  Comhinefl  Campaign  Plan,  for  the  fii>il  time,  assigned  the  VNAK  tln^  (ask 
of  maintaining  air  su|nemacy  over  the  l^epuldit*  of  Vietnam  and  die  ('oiiligiions 
iiiTas  wlien  aiithoriz<Mt.  The  United  States  would  suiipon  tlie  VNAF  in  lioth  t^ombal 
operations  and  iii  tlie  atlainintml  of  setf-snfficlen(\v. 

United  States  responsibilities  differed  from  previous  years.  Ni>  longcu'  wraild 
US  forces  t^arry*  out  mobile  oiierations  to  locate  and  destroy  V(7NVA  forceps,  base 
iireiis,  and  resources.  Rather,  the  1971  (-ombined  Campaign  Plan  p*-ovided  lhat  US 
and  tliird  cwintry  forces  wnuldr  c'tmdnct  operations  in  support  of  tlic^  RVNAF  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  enemy  men  and  materiel:  assist  in  ojiening  lines  of  commnnit^a- 
lions  and  in  semiring  designated  areas:  provide  limited  C‘omhat  and  C(>mbai  semce 
supiKnl  to  the  RVNAF;  and  suppoH  the  RVN  pacifit^ation  program J- 


A  Revised  Mission  for  US  Ground  Forces 

AS  US  forces  continued  to  rtMiepioy  from  South  Vietnam  during  Die  early  immtlis 
nf  1971,  the  quest  ion  arose  of  the  mission  for  Die  remaining  US  troops  oiu'c 
responsibility  for  groiiml  combat  operations  was  turned  over  to  Die  RVNAF  as 
anticipated  on  or  about  1  July  1971.  Asked  abotil  this  matter  by  the  -loint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  (ieneral  Abrams  responded  on  8  March  Dial  l^S  ground  forces  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam  could  not  iussumea  tmrely  nom^ombat  role: 

As  long  as  US  lon^es  are  sUitiniied  in  a  lujstile  eiiviromneiit.  thi^v  iniist  no\ 
be  filaced  under  the  restriction  that  they  (aiintit  engage  in  nlfensive  (‘ombai 
operations.  Instead  of  restrictions  on  participating  in  c^ombat,  the  tk'gree  cU' 
participation  should  lie  considered  as  the  function  of  the  forces  available  * .  * , 

To  assume  a  giiaril-iytn^  sCHairity  posture  would  be  detrimental  to  Die  sectiiiiy 
of  lire  coiiuuand.“'^ 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  too,  w^is  concerned  with  this  question  and  askinl  the 
Chairman  on  21  Ajinl  1971  about  the  concept  for  employnient  of  US  forces  after 
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1  July  197 L  Admiral  Moorer  replied  on  27  April,  point iiig  out  Ihe  diffieultics  that 
would  result  from  a  literal  interiJretation  of  any  statement  that  remaining  I  forces 
would  not  engage  in  “any  fomi  of  ground  combat  operations.’'  lb  pemiit  US  forces 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  installations  adequately,  he  expliiined,  they  w^ould 
have  to  patrol  actively.  Moreover,  they  w^oukl  have  to  protect  US  artillery^  employeti 
on  fire  support  t>ases  as  w^dl  as  US  airtlekis,  helicopter  installations,  and  c^ommu- 
nication  centers*  Admiral  Mof>rer  also  anticipated  “scwere’’  leadership  iuul  nuniile 
problems  if  US  soldiers,  ha\ing  been  told  that  the  RVNAF  had  assunn^d  restTonsihil- 
ity  for  all  ground  combat  operations,  were  required  to  conduct  defensive  i)at  rolling 
beyond  the  perimeters  of  their  instaHations.  Consequently,  Admiral  Moorer  recom¬ 
mended  that  both  public  pronouncements  and  official  documents  not  sjieak  of 
tninsferring  “all  ground  combat  responsibilities,”  but  nither  refer  to  “passing  to  the 
RVNAf"^  primary  responsibility  for  ground  offensive  combat  operations.” 

Secretary  Uiircl  agreed  with  the  Chairman,  hut  as  he  pointed  out  to  Admiral 
Moorer  on  10  May  1971,  the  FiVNAF  assumption  of  the  “prinuiry^  responsibilily”  for 
groui^d  combat  operations  would  mark  ‘*a  significant  chmige  in  the  relativt'^  roles 
of  US  and  Vietnamese  forces."  For  example,  the  Secretaiy  did  not  visualize  that 
US  forces  would  conduct  or  pailicipate  in  the  ground  phase  of  'in;4jor  preidiinned 
combat  actions"  al'ter  1  July  1971  although  they  would  have  “an  active  combat  role" 
in  defending  the  remaining  US  presence. 

Four  days  later,  on  14  May  1971,  the  Joint  Chiefs  foiwarded  to  the  SetTeiary^  a 
statement  of  the  role  for  US  ground  furtTS  in  South  Vietmun  after  1  July  1971  that 
provided  for  (1)  “dynamic  defense"  of  US  insUiIlations;  (2)  security  and  process- 
ing  of  equipment  and  suiiplies  to  l>e  retrograried;  (ll)  development  of  the  RVNAF 
by  supplying  essential  combat  and  combat  service  support.  The  tenn  “dynamic 
defense,”  they  ex[>lained,  did  not  imply  a  static  garrison-type  defense  iiosture, 
whicii  w^ould  be  militarily  iinsouml.  Rather,  the  concept  encompassed  the  t*uiHluct 
of  operations  by  US  forces  out  from  vital  installations  iuid  in  conceri  with  RVN 
Regional  and  Popular  Force  units,  keeping  the  enemy  off  bahuice  mid  liisnipting  his 
operations.  In  addition,  US  forces  wwild  continue  to  supply  artillery,  air,  engineer 
communications-idectronics,  intelligence,  and  naval  support  for  RVNAF  operations 
and  for  the  defense  of  key  US,  FWMAF,  and  RVNAF  bases.  United  Stales  naval 
forces  w^ould  be  positioned  offshore  to  jirovide  naval  gunfire,  air,  and  coasliU  patrol 
suppcjrt;  Air  Force  units  w'ould  conduct  tactical  mr  operations  in  South  Vietnanu 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  as  reiiiiired;  and  US  advisers  would  assist  in  developing  and 
training  the  RVNAF  and  in  supporting  the  South  Vietnmnese  pacification  effortJ^' 

Tlie  adoption  of  this  ciumged  concept  of  operations  for  (lie  renuuning  US  grouiui 
trfH)ps  in  South  Vietnam  raised  a  problem  concerning  the  designation  given  the 
operations  still  conducted  by  US  forces*  Admiral  ^Moorer  brought  this  aspoii  of  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  field  commantiers  on  5  June,  requesting  them  to  take 
a  “close  look"  at  the  system  of  reporting  the  status  of  l^S  units.  He  w'anted  to  insure 
a  clear  reflection  of  the  l>i>e  of  operations  in  wdiidi  the  unil.s  were  actually  engaged. 
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M;uiy  pi'isans  w1k>  reatl  iiiid  used  those  repoHs,  he  eaiitioiietl.  iniglu  draw  invalid 
ronclusions  from  die  daily  portiayal  of  118  aethily  by  einploymenl  eate^4nries*  He 
instncled  the  (‘oiiinumders:  ^'we  will  have  In  he  espeeiaily  precise  in  the  w'ay., .  we 
rept)i1  activities  of  mauenwr  Ijaitalions."  He  noted  that  most  of  these  units  were  still 
being  rei)oned  as  engaged  in  “(^)mbat  operations’*  with  only  a  few  in  “sei'iirity’*  or 
‘"pacification"  actions.  He  considered  it  misleading  to  continue  to  re|>oi1  as  c‘oinhat 
operations  the  activities  of  units  eanying  out  dynaniic  defense.  "PYom  our  point  t)f 
view,"  Adminil  Mnorer  said,  Yin>pf>ing  the  temi  eoinhat  optTations  would  solve  tlie 
]>roblenr"  Moreover,  Adiuiral  Mooier  p^autetl  out  that  reports  w-ere  still  listing  TS 
casualties  in  ‘"Uugi^^scale"  operations  beaiing  code  nmiies.  Possibly,  he  suggested,  the 
use  of  code  tumu'S  for  operations  should  he  diseiaitinued,  sint-e  over  the  years  o[jera- 
lions  so  desigtiated  had  been  ;Lssr>ciate(i  with  hu^ge  offensive'  ground  aclionsJ" 

Cleneral  Ahrams  subsequently  issued  guidance  to  his  subor<iiuate  c(jinmandei>i 
in  June  1 971  definiug  the  terms  “cH>nihat"  aiul  “security"  operalicms.  The  fonnei- 
iiuiuded  those  that  w^ere  “primarily  offensive  in  nature"  and  nomially  involved 
units  of  battalion  size  or  larger  operating  against  fonnations  beyond  striking  dis- 
ttUice  (35-50  km)  of  PS  iiistallalions,  facilities  or  urtit  liases.  Security  operations 
were  defensive  actions  against  enemy  incursions  eif  any  kind  that,  if  |iernulted  to 
procet'd  unchecked,  w^ould  threaten  PS  installations.  ra('ilities,  or  units,  Ttiis  latter 
categoiy  juirmally  incliHled  ref^onnaisstmce,  amhiish  ot>erattons,  n^at'tion  to  local 
enemy  contad,  and  other  operations  involvii^g  units  of  c{>mp;uiy  size  oi*  smallen 
Some  PS  commanders  in  Vielnani  objected  to  lieing  c-onsidered  m  anything  lint  a 
“comliat"  role.  But  as  (he  Director,  Joint  Staff,  remarked  to  the  Phairman,  there 
nr'ed  be  no  stigma  attached  to  the  “security"  role,  since  it  penihtted,  and  indeed 
rtHiuiied  “aggn^ssiv  e  oflensive  n}ierations."^'" 


Ground  Operations 

In  rnlfillmeni  of  the  Combined  Campaign  Plan,  allied  forces  in  1071  sought  to 
defeat  (he  VC’AYNA  forces,  and  to  thwart  their  ohjediv'e  of  laking  over  Smilli 
Vietnam.  To  accomplish  tliis  goal,  the  allie>s  pinsned  a  threeqironged  attac^k  consist¬ 
ing  of  coordinated  ground  operations  to  locate  and  destroy  enemy  main  and  local 
forces,  a  combined  interdiction  program  to  prevent  infiltration,  and  attempts  to 
neutralizi'  the  Viet  Cong  infnLslruclure.  The  ground  W’ar  ciuring  tlie  year  wjis  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  low'  level  of  enemy  activity  n\snltiiig,  acf^ording  to  ('OMPSMACV, 
IVom  signilK'ani  losses  intlicted  uptm  Hie  (memy,  allied  suc(‘ess  in  carrying  (he  war 
to  areiis  outside  South  Vietnam,  and  the  enemy  s  neeii  to  <‘oncentrate  on  Hie  secu¬ 
rity  of  his  logistical  system.”' 

T\w  ground  operations  in  South  Vietnam  varied  from  niililaiy  region  to  militaiy 
region.  The  enemy  throat  wils  gn^atesi  in  MR  I  and  consequently  mon»  allied  fon*(\s 
operated  (here  in  1971  than  in  any  other  region.  Regular  RVNAK  mnls  conduiled 
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cH>niJ)ai  operaiions  to  find  imd  destroy  t^nemy  main  forces  and  base  arras  in  the 
foothills  <uui  mountains  in  the  western  [jortion  of  the  region,  while  Regional  and 
IVipular  Forces  [irovided  security  and  community  development  support  in  the 
populous  coastal  area  In  addition,  considerable  effi>rt  w^is  devoted  to  prevention 
of  enemy  infiltration  of  main  force  imits  across  or  around  the  DMZ, 

The  fu^st  three  months  of  1971  were  quiet  in  MR  1.  During  Januai^,  nuuieie 
ver  forces  pursued  search  and  clear  operations  against  enemy  main  force  units. 
In  Febniary  and  March,  most  allied  troops  in  the  region  were  oerupied  in  either 
dirt'ct  participation  or  support  of  1AM  SON  719,“’^  t!ie  RVTVAF  incursion  into  Uic3s, 
Liiunched  on  SO  Januaiy,  this  operation  was  the  largest  ground  action  of  the  yeiir. 

No  US  ground  troops  entered  into  Laos,  but  the  United  States  did  furnish 
extensive  im  su]>poit  for  LAM  SON  719.  Even  after  tlie  operation  ended,  the  United 
States  continued  to  supply  suppoit  for  RVNAF  crossborder  operations  into  Liios, 
At  Admind  MooreFs  request,  the  Secretaiy'  of  Defense  extended  such  autlumty,  ini¬ 
tially,  until  If)  .June  1971  and,  eventually,  through  30  September  1971.  In  tlu‘  seconti 
extension,  how'ever,  the  Secretary  stipulated  that: 

suhsequeni  to  15  July  1971,  I  dt'sire  that  US  support  be  limited  to  planuiug 
iLssisUmce  iuui  coordination,  and  \he  use  of  US  TACAIR  and  B-52's,  In  emer¬ 
gency  situalion  Isic]  which  exceed  RVNAF"  ability  to  react  within  available 
resources,  additional  authority  is  granted  to  employ  US  helicopter  gun  shifts 
and  logistic  helicopter  [sic]  for  extraction  [jurijoses.-^ 

Meantime,  on  28  March  1971  Fire  Support  Btise  M\RV  ANN,  mannetl  by  m\  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  196"'  Brigade  of  the  23"  ITS  Infantry  Division,  liad  come  under  enemy 
attack.  After  firing  50  to  60  rounds  of  82mni  mortar  lire  into  the  bast',  enemy  sap- 
pers  penetrated  the  base  perimeter  Following  some  inilicd  confusion,  the  US  forces 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  base.  But,  during  the  20-minute  engagement,  33  ITS  sol- 
dieis  were  killed  and  76  wounded,  two  155mm  howitzers  destroyed,  and  numerous 
small  irnwH  and  miscellaneous  gear  damaged  or  destroyed.  F]nemy  losses  were  12 
killed.  The  CommmKling  Cieneral,  23"  Infantrv^  Division,  told  General  Abrams  that 
"'we  may  have  l>een  the  victims  of  some  complacency"';  there  had  been  no  enemy 
activity  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  base  for  months.-^ 

The  a|>parent  complacency  of  US  forces  caused  concent  in  Washington.  At  the 
ret|uest  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  General  Abnuns  conducted  an  investigation, 
and  Admiral  Moonn*  submitted  the  results  to  the  Secretaiy  on  4  May.  The  I'S  forces 
had.  indeed,  beett  complac^ent.  There  had  been  no  recent  local  patrolling  to  screen 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  base;  obsemition  and  listening  posts  did  nol  exist 
outside  the  base;  the  perimeter  guard  wiis  undemuinned;  iind  there  were  no  inte¬ 
rior  or  roving  guards  within  the  base  except  at  the  I55mm  weapons.  In  addition,  no 
rcarlion  force  had  been  designated,  the  alert  signal  was  not  sounded  at  the  time  of 
the  initial  attack,  mid  anti-intmsion  devices  as  well  as  measures  to  increase'  troop 
cUertness  were  minimal.^ 
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Srcretaiy  Laiitl  expressed  alarm  lo  Achniral  M()f>n^r  that  "aTiy  T.S.  militaiy 
or|^aJ1ixati^)n  in  Sontlinast  ^Vsia  vmM  ^'row  su  caivleHS  and  be  sn  ill-|>repan*d  for 
adion/'  lie  ‘‘assnnunr  thal  the  mililaiy  eliain  of  command  had  insured  against  I'ni' 
rher  negligence  of  this  kind.  The  Admiral  replie(i  that  (ienenil  Abriuiis  had  directecl 
his  entire  command  Ui  review,  and  imfirove  as  necessary,  reatliness  ineasnn^s. 
.\rter  (HHiipleLion  of  a  fmal  investigation,  live  Army  officers,  including  one  general, 
retriveti  reprimands,-^ 

With  the  end  of  LAM  St)N  7lft  in  April,  allied  comimuulers  in  MR  1  laiiiu‘hed 
LAM  SON  72t),  a  steiJfmd  np  aelion  against  enemy  siij)[>iy  and  base  areas  ami  infil¬ 
tration  n>ules,  forces  of  the  LS  101^  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  and  tite  D' 
.ARVN  Division  Umk  i)at1  in  this  operation  in  llie  Da  Krong  and  A  Sliau  valleys  of 
Quang  Tri  and  'Phtia  Thieii  Provinc^(*s,  l,.AM  SON  720  c'ontirim^d  into  May  1071.  In 
■hme.  eiK'iny  t)ressiire  fon  ed  the  .AR\'N  to  evat'uafi'  Fire  Supfani  Base  FOLLFR  in 
Tima  Thien  Province. 

The  summer  lirought  (‘ont inning  redeployment  of  I'S  ft)rces  from  MR  1  ami 
the  w'ithdraw'al  of  the  remainitig  forci^s  from  uffensive  o])eralions.  In  late  Jtine,  I  S 
forces  began  "dynmtiic  defense/'  with  primaiy  attention  dev^oted  to  defense  against 
enemy  ituairsttms.  Operations  imiudinl  reconnaissance,  ambusli  initrols.  and  reac¬ 
tion  to  iot*a]  enemy  contact. 

In  September,  the  RVNAF  ('arried  out  I^\M  SON  810,  a  two-week  inlenliOioii 
campaign  iti  westeni  Qnang  Ti1  Province,  The  following  month,  two  brigades  i>r 
the  US  23'‘  Infantry  Division  ceased  the  dynamic  defense  operations,  which  they 
had  tnii'sued  sinc'e  July,  and  hegiui  to  leave  Viet  mini,  along  with  an  aniuirtMl  cavalry 
siiuadroii.  To  comjiensate  for  this  loss,  the  RVNAP'  activated  a  new  combat  unit, 
tlie  IV  Infantry  Division,  in  MR  L  The  new  division,  although  not  (omj)let(ly  acH- 
viited  until  iln^  following  March,  assumed  restnmsihility  for  mi  area  along  Ihe  DMZ 
in  northern  Quang  Tri  Pn wince  in  Novemljer.  The  remaindiT  of  the  year  w;ls  (|iiiet 
in  MR  I  atui,  at  tln^  end  of  ilieyear,  the  last  US  Army  division  in-eomiuy,  the  lOP^  at 
Plm  Bai,  was  in  a  stand-down  posture. 

In  all  operations  iu  MR  1,  the  enemy  ei^oyed  tlie  advantage  of  a  sam^tuaiy 
of  sorts  in  Ihe  DMZ,  lie  iiiovihI  men  and  weaiams  there  at  will,  iJosilioning  them 
against  allied  forces  in  MR  1  Just  below-.  The  allies  could  lauiuli  anillery  attacks 
against  enemy  targets  in  the  DMZ  l)elow  the  Provisional  Militaiy  Demarcation  Line 
{PMDL),  could  return  enemy  fire  from  anywliere  in  the  DMZ,  and  t'ould  invadt'  llu* 
zone  to  repulse  any  large  enemy  attack  emanating  from  the  zone.  But  they  were 
not  allowed  to  oijerale  at  will  in  the  DMZ,  nor  could  they  cany  out  pre-emptive 
attacks  against  enemy  bnildups  t>r  weapons  in  tlie  DMZ  above  tlie  PMDL.  As  a 
consequence,  the  enemy  was  alile  to  laiiiuli  artillery  attacks  from  tin'  uiiper  half  of 
the  DMZ  at  (he  time  an<l  place  of  liis  choosing,  with  the  allies  powerless  lo  respond 
until  the  at t tick  actually  occurTetL 

In  turning  dow-n  a  JUS  riHiuesl  in  August  11170  for  exi landed  DMZ  aiithonties, 
the  Set-relaiy  of  Dtdense  hat  I  asked  that  he  he  kept  informed  of  atlivitit's  iu  or 
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near  the  DMZ  lliat  “significantly'’  increased  the  threat  to  iUlied  forces.  On  10  March 
1971,  Admiral  Moorer  intbnned  the  Secretaiy  of  Defen.se  that  there  had  recently 
been  a  number  of  attacks  by  fire  on  allied  installations  in  MR  1.  In  addition.  MACV 
had  identified  movemeui  of  t  wo  medium  artillery  weapons  into  the  upper  half  of 
the  DMZ.  These  pieces  were  not  only  in  a  position  to  attack  DS  and  RVN  forces 
below  the  DMZ,  but  they  could  interdict  the  eastern  half  of  Route  9,  the  primary 
line  of  communication  supporting  LAM  SON  719.  In  accord  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  (TNCPAO,  Admiral  Moorer  requested  authority  for  an  air  or  artillery  .strike, 
as  appropriate,  to  eliminate  the  artillery  pieces,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
approved  a  week  later,  granting  the  authority  through  31  March  1971.-" 

Sub-sequenlly,  on  27  March  1971,  Admiral  Moorer  informed  the  Secretaiy  of 
Defense  that  recent  enemy  actmties  in  the  DMZ  portended  an  attempt  to  move 
iulillery  into  "previously  prejiaretl,  widely  dispersed,  and  easily  camouflaged  posi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  sanctuary  of  the  DMZ”  above  the  PMDL.  To  remove  that  threat 
the  Admiral  reque.sted  standing  authority  to  attack  NVN  artillery  targets  an.vw'here 
in  the  DMZ.® 

On  the  following  day,  28  March,  visual  reconnaissance  was  conducted  in 
anticipation  of  the  one-time  strike  authoriml  by  the  Secretary  on  17  March.  The 
reconnaissance  revealed  that  the  site  was  empty  and  the  strike  was  not  carried  out. 
Instead.  CINCPAO  asked  for  authority  to  strike  three  newly  identified  artillery  sites 
in  North  Vietnam  just  above  the  DMZ  as  well  as  for  continuing  authority  for  armed 
reconnaissance  to  locate  and  destroy  field  artillery  pieces  in  North  Vietnam  below 
17°ll)'  north.  Admiral  Moorer  relayed  the  CINCPAC  retiuesl  to  the  Secri’tary  of 
Defen.se,  concurring  that  the  sites  in  question  threatened  l^S  forces.  "The  simctuary 
areas  in  and  north  of  the  DMZ  must  be  denied  to  the  enemy,"  he  told  the  Secretary, 
“if  we  are  to  minimize  the  risk  to  our  troops  operating  in  northern  MR  1  aiLjacent  to 
the  DMZ  and  reduce  llS  casualties.”-" 

The  Secretsuy  of  Defense  dkl  not  approve  either  authority.  He  toki  the  t'hair- 
num  that  it  was  not  hi.s  intention  to  “create  sanctuaries  in  and  north  of  the  DMZ." 
But,  in  the  absence  of  “more  definitive  intelligence”  of  enemy  activity  in  the  DMZ, 
and  until  there  w'as  more  positive  evidence  of  enemy  artillery  in  North  Vietnam 
shelling  US  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  declined  to  grant  the  recom¬ 
mended  authorities.  He  reminded  the  Chainnan  that  authority  already  existed  to 
counter  artillery  fin*  from  north  of  or  from  within  the  DMZ  with  heavy  ground  or 
naval  gunfire  and  tactical  air  until  the  enemy  weapons  were  destroyed.® 

l\vo  months  later,  on  27  June  1971,  the  Chairman  informed  the  SetTi'tary  of 
Defense  of  recent  enemy  activity  in  and  near  the  DMZ,  including  the  loss  of  Fire 
Support  Base  FULLER  that  significantly  increased  the  threat  to  allied  forces. 
He  told  the  Secretary  that  enemy  initiatives  in  northem  MR  1  presented  a  grave 
danger  to  the  .security  of  troops  and  installations  in  Quang  lYi  Province.  Recent 
Its  troop  w'ithrirawals  as  well  as  the  current  RVNAF  posture  precluded  effective 
defense,  the  A<lmira!  believed,  so  long  as  the  DMZ  remained  an  enemy  sanclutuy. 
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He  retiiH'sted  iiulluHity  to  uhv  aii;  aililloiy,  naval  giinlin^,  area  denial  air 

nuinilions,  and  B-r>2  strikes,  if  snrfaec^ao-air  nnssile  (SAM)  defenses  allovva^d, 
throiiglunit  ihv  i'ntire  DMZ-“''  Tlie  Seerelary  turned  down  tlie  ie(|iies«  ()n  I  July 
197L  Allhongli  lie  shared  the  (’liairman's  c*oneerri,  lie  saw  no  indi<'alinn  tiuil 
exi)an(ied  authorities  in  I  he  DMZ  w-ere  critic'al  to  eounterinj^  tlu^  enemy  tlireat  in 
western  Qnang  Tri  Provinee,  ^" 

Bolli  ttie  Joint  ('liiefs  and  (XiMl  SMAfV  w'ere  relneJant  to  aeeept  the  St^ere- 
taiy's  decision  tis  Unal.  On  8  -July  11)71,  the  (liairnuin  forwiirded  (lie  Stni’etaiy  a 
Defense  Inteliigence  Ageiuy  a|j(iraisal  of  the  situation  in  the  f)MZ,  aiul  (ietieral 
Alirains  discussed  tlie  matter  wit  It  Dr  Kissinger  a  few  days  eartier  wiien  the  latter 
wiis  in  South  Vietnam.  Tlie  (General  stressed  tlie  mnni  for  a  five  to  itai  day  air  i^ant- 
Itaign  against  enemy  installations  in  the  DMZ  and  Nonh  Vietnam  to  a  detitli  of  2r) 
miles  noiHi  of  the  PMDL* 

A  few-  days  later,  (General  Abrams  sni)mitt('d  an  ujxiated  assessment  of  tlie  situ¬ 
ation  ill  MR  1  and  the  DMZ,  togellier  with  a  detailed  plan  for  a  s[>ecial  inlerdioion 
campaign  lher(\  Ineluded  w-as  provisiiin  for  a  two-  to  thrc'e-cUiy  air  strike  of  all  mili- 
iaiy  and  logistics  targets  in  N(Jilh  Vietnam  below  nonlr  A  MA(T  n^tnesenta- 

live  brUded  bolli  tlie  Joint  Ohiefs  and  Deimty  StMaelaiy  of  Defense  Pa<'kanl  tni  the 
DMZ  situation  and  the  tdan,  anti  Lieuteiiant  Gemnal  Melvin  Zais,  USA,  DiivOoi  of 
Operations,  Joint  Staff,  followTrl  with  *'a  veiy  strong  aiul  eonvincing  (‘ase’"  in  siitJ- 
pojl  of  tlie  MA('V  recommendations, 

On  lb  July;  the  Uiiairman  told  the  Sei'ietaiy  of  Defense  that  the  ciirrent  tlireat 
in  MR  1  required  a  nuyor  US  elToH  Ibcnsed  on  the  "total  enemy  systiMii”  within  and 
noith  of  the  r>MZ.  Admiral  Momer  believiMl  that  a  concentrated  t>rc>grani  lanncheii 
against  this  threat  at  that  time  wtmld  not  only  diminish  Ihe  lu’esenl  tlanger  but 
also  the  "threat  tiotentiaU  for  the  next  year  Dt^sirialion  of  the  tmemy  eaiiabili- 
lies  in  lower  NorHi  Vietnam  and  Ihe  [)MZ  sancinaries  was  esstmtial  to  insure  safe 
and  orderly  US  w  ithdrawals  and  acliievemenl  of  RVNAF  self-sufficaency.  Admiral 
Moorer  jvrovick'd  the  Secretaiy  Ihe  UOMUSMAl'V  plan,  rei’ommending  tliat  it  be 
forwmxied  to  ''higher  antliority"  for  ajjproval. 

The  Secretaiy  of  Defense  diti  not  ap]>rove  the  (jlan.  On  24  .Inly  HiTI,  lu'  (oiti 
Admiral  Moorer  that  he  founti  insnfficienl  changes  in  the  militaty  situation  since 
their  exchange  on  tins  matter  in  -hme  to  warrant  revising  his  eaitier  decision. 
“Moreover,*'  he  told  the  Admiral*  "there  are  non-military  txnisiderations  which 
make  tlu*  initiation  of  militmy  actions  such  as  lluiseyou  propose  (Exceedingly  diffi- 
cnll  at  this  time."’  Allliough  not  elalioraling  on  (hose  c‘onsideraiions,  he  did  promise 
to  monitor  tkEV(Elopmeiils  in  Ml^  I  and  the  DMZ  cjosely,  MeanwhihE*  hiE  assumed 
that  the  existing  aulliorities  w'(.nild  be  used  to  the  "maximnm/*^^ 

No  further  action  w^as  taken  in  1971  to  expand  tlie  ojjerating  aullu)i1tles  in  the 
DMZ-  In  August,  Dr  Kissinger  asked  tlie  NS(’  Acl  Hoc*  (iroiqj  on  Vietnam  to  develop 
a  paijer  on  diplomalii-  and  militaiy  otHions  available  to  (‘oimti^r  Nonh  Vi(EiiianHES(E 
road  building  in  the  DMZ  and  wcEstem  (inarig  Tri  P!-o\im'e.  The  Jt'S  pREpared  a 
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dnift  for  the  militaiy  portion  of  the  study.  After  consulting  CINCPAC  and  COMUS- 
MACV,  Admiral  Moorer  suggested  the  following:  B-B2  strikes  below  the  PMDL:  tac¬ 
tical  air  and  fixed  and  rotiiry  wing  gunship  strikes  in  the  DMZ;  artillery  attack  from 
fire  bases  along  the  DMZ;  and  ground  interdiction.  Both  the  field  t'ommanders  mui 
the  Chairman  believed  that,  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  tlie  threat  posetl  by  the 
road  network,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  interdiction  beyond  the  PMDL 
into  North  Vietnam,  and  Admiral  Moorer  requested  appropriate  authorities  for  that 
purjinse.  But  no  action  w'as  taken  on  his  request,  nor  did  any  further  developments 
result  from  the  Ad  Hoc  Group's  study/^ 

Ground  combat  operations  in  Military  Region  2  during  1971  w^ere  similar  to 
those  in  MR  1.  The  allies  faced  a  significant  enemy  main  force  threat  throughout 
the  year.  Allied  maneuver  battalions  operated  against  the  enemy  main  force  units, 
usually  in  the  western  area  of  the  region  while  the  temturial  forces  sought  out  the 
Viet  Cong  infrastnicture.  In  addition,  the  Republic  of  Korea  forces  supported  paci¬ 
fication  efforts  in  the  coastal  area. 

The  year  began  in  MR  2  wdth  a  low  level  of  combat  activity.  The  enemy  ended 
the  Tet  tmce  with  attacks  by  fire  on  several  cities  in  tiie  region,  and  heavy  comiiat 
followed  until  mid-April.  Thereafter,  there  was  a  brief  lull  until  e^u'ly  May  when  the 
enemy  began  to  increase  pressure  on  tillied  fire  support  bases  in  western  Kontum 
Province.  The  RVNAF  reacted  with  14  maneuver  battalions.  The  month  of  June 
brought  a  pericKi  of  reduced  combat  activity  that  lasted  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  summer  In  August,  the  US  173^"  Airborne  Brigade,  which  had  operated  in  the 
region,  left  Vietnam.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  RVN  tbrces  maintmned 
pressure  on  the  enemy,  conducting  continuous  search  and  destroy  operations. 

In  November,  intelligence  began  to  indicate  a  building  enemy  threat  in  the 
western  highlands  of  the  region,  and  the  RVNAF  initiated  Operation  QUANG 
TRUNG  11/4.  It  consisted  of  increased  border  surveillance  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ajtillery-supported  operational  bases  for  saturation  patrolling  atul  ambush¬ 
ing  along  infiltration  routes.  When  QUANG  TRUNG  IP4  tenuinated  on  22  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  RVNAF  reported  228  enemy  killed,  five  prisoners  taken,  aiKl  42  individual 
and  51  crew-serv^ed  w'eapons  captured. 

In  November  1971,  the  RVNAF  Comnnmder  of  MR  2  piaitned  an  interdiction 
operation  into  Base  Areas  701  and  702  in  Cambodia  to  destroy  enemy  suiq^Ht's, 
etiuipment,  and  personnel.  Although  the  RVN.\F  would  conduct  the  planning,  coordi¬ 
nation,  mid  exetaition,  tlie  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Jolin 
D.  Ryan,  advised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  13  November  that  some  LIS  air  support 
would  be  required.  Specifically,  General  Ryan  requested  authority  to  use  the  assets 
of  two  LIS  air  cavaliy  troops  For  screening  the  west  Hank  of  the  area  and  for  tinned 
reconnaissance  as  wtU  iis  provision  of  helicopter  medical  evacuation,  trooj)  lift., 
resupply,  and  equipment  remov'aJ  left  in  emergency  situations.  The  Secretaiy^'  agreed 
t  wo  days  later  stating  that  the  authoiity  would  expire  upon  completion  of  tlie  opera¬ 
tion,  but  no  later  than  20  December  1971.'’*^ 
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Siibsequenlly,  \he  RVNAF  roiulucled  a  battalion-sizi^d  raid  itUo  [iasc^  Atva  7()2 
on  14  Deremlier  1971.  I'nited  Stales  8-52  and  VNAF  laclit^al  air  strikes,  loj^ether 
with  rs  air  cavalry  reconnaissance,  prec^eded  tlie  attack.  Tlie  action  lastinl  for 
seven  hours  and  damaged  an  extensive  logistics  storage  area.  On  17  l)e<Tniher 
1971,  tile  Chainnan  notified  the  Secretaiy  of  Delense  llial  the  VNAF  phmned  fur¬ 
ther  raids  into  tlie  two  base  areas,  ;md  Admiral  Moorer  disked  for  extension  of  the 
IIS  suppojt  authorities  for  a  bthday  periinl  The  Secretary  aj)|>roved,  hut  no  further 
operations  into  OiLse  Areics  701  or  702  txxain'cd  in  197 L  l>(\spite  the  sut^cvss  of  the 
cross-border  raid  into  C'ambodia  cLs  w^ell  as  of  QFANG  TRUNfi  li/4,  at  tin'  end  of 
the  year  allied  commanders  in  MR  2  expected  an  enemy  olTensivi'  in  early  1972/'“ 

Tiiere  was  little  combat  activity  in  Military  Region  tiuring  the  first  nine 
months  of  1971.  This  situation  allowed  most  RVNAF  fon'cs  in  the  region  to 
engage  in  counter-infill  ration  otieralions  along  the  C'aiidxidian  border  ami  in 
Cambodia.  The  major  RVNAF  cross-border  oi>eration  in  Camljodia  during  1971 
was  TOAN  TIIANG  01/71,  a  combined  ARVN-FANK  effort  iu  disruin  enemy 
attempts  to  restore  logistics  btises  along  the  Mekong  River  and  to  remove  enemy 
[)ressiire  on  poi^idated  areas  east  of  the  Mekong  River  and  below  Routt'  7.  The 
Uniled  States  tiarticiiiat t'd  in  the  t^lanning,  and  seveti  RVNAF  multi-bat  I alion  task 
forces  were  committed  to  the  otieration.  As  recommendetl  by  COMl'SMACV, 
CINCT^AC',  and  the  Chairman  and  apju'oved  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Defensi\  llu'  llntl- 
ed  Stales  provldetl  airlift  for  TOAN  THANG  91/71,  l)olh  fixetl  and  rotary'  wing  for 
medical  evacuation,  logistic  movemeni  and  lioo|3  lift  when  \'NAK  resources  and 
eat>al)ilities  })rnved  insulTident.-^'^ 

TOAN  TliANG  01/71  !>egan  on  4  Ft'bniaiy  1971  wlieii  twt>  R\'NAF  task  forct's 
mov'ed  into  the  Chup  Plantation  area  of  Cambodia.  In  the  initial  phase,  RVN  and 
Cambodi^in  ft>rces  coopt^ratetl  in  searcliing  out  and  desiniying  enemy  Iroojjs  and 
siii)|>lies.  Numerous  tTintacls  were  made  with  the  enemy  during  the  fii’st  ten  days 
of  the  ('ampaign.  Thereafter  contact  was  spuradit*  imlil  17  March  when  two  RVNAF 
task  forces  agaiti  became  engaged  in  the  Chut)  area.  Heavy  fighting  lasted  for  (wo 
days,  and  US  tactical  air,  B-52s,  and  helic'opier  giinships  sutiported  the  battle. 
Then,  the  level  of  action  drot)i)ed  off  ex(*et)t  for  occasitmal  surges,  luid  a  gent'nil 
lull  began  in  mid-Apiil  that  Uisled  until  late  May/^' 

On  5  May,  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  questioned  the  value  of  TOAN  TllANG 
()1/7L  From  the  available  repoils,  he  found  it  tlifficult  to  see  how  tlie  tialleni  of 
recent  ac  tivity  had  been  i>roduclive.  Moreover,  he  w^ls  taauan'ned  about  possibU' 
“adveise  impacts"  of  continuing  the  otieraiions  and  asked  Admiral  Moorer  for  liis 
view's  and  recommendat  ions. 

The  Chainnan  replied  on  19  May  that  TOAN  THANG  91/71  continiaHl  to  serv  e* 
"the  underlying  pun>ose  of  Viet namizat ion.''  It  had  tied  tlovvii  the  nuqor  eltmient.s 
of  three  enemy  divisions,  denying  their  em[)luyment  in  cTitical  arcsis  in  Mililaiy 
Regions  3  and  4  iti  Semth  Vietnam;  it  hat!  thW’ailed  enemy  plans  (o  restore  base 
are^Ls  along  the  ('amhodia-Vietnam  border:  and  it  liad  rttiiiced  eneiny  tn'essnre 
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on  tlie  Goveminenl  of  Cambodia  during  a  critical  period  of  FANK  developineni. 
Although  the  current  action  was  “more  modest"  than  during  tlie  early  weeks  of  the 
operation,  Admiral  Moorer  expected  the  ARVN,  sui)ported  t)y  tactical  air,  would 
continue  to  disnipt  enemy  intentions  in  Cambodia.  In  addition,  he  believed  that  the 
RVNAF  had  demonstrated  their  ability  to  plan  and  execute  a  complex  operation 
and  w^ould  probably  pursue  TOAN  THANG  01/71  until  the  wet  season.  Premature 
withdrawal  of  US  support,  Moorer  concluded,  could  undennine  RVNAF  confuience 
anti  the  will  to  coruluct  such  operations  in  the  future.  He  recommended  US  support 
for  TOAN  THANG  01/71  through  the  dry  season.*' 

After  reviewing  Admiral  Mooreris  assessment,  the  Secretary  on  11  June 
approved  US  air  support  for  TOAN  THANG  01/71  through  30  June  1971.  Subse¬ 
quently,  on  25  June,  the  Acting  Chairman,  Admiral  Elmo  Zuniwalt,  infomieci  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  enemy  forces  atid  activities  in  C'ambodia  still  posed  a 
threat  in  both  the  TOAN  THANG  01/71  area  and  in  the  acljacent  poition  of  South 
Vietnmn.  Admiral  Zumwalt  believed  that  the  original  objectives  of  TOAN  THANG 
01/71  remained  valid  and  requested  further  extension  of  US  support  through  1 
November  197 1>  Mr.  Laird  agreed  on  30  June  and  extended  authority  for  l  ^S  sup¬ 
port  as  requested.^^ 

While  the  RVNAF  iu;meuver  battalions  operated  along  and  across  the  Cambo¬ 
dian  border,  the  territorial  forces  pursued  pacification  ol>jectives  throughout  live 
rest  of  MR  3.  United  States  troops  continued  redeployment  from  the  regit)n.  By 
May,  tw^o  brigaiies  of  the  P'  Air  Cavalry  Division,  the  remaining  brigade  of  the  25"' 
Infantry  Division,  and  the  11"*  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  hact  all  depailed  Vietnam, 
giving  a  larger  security  role  to  the  terrilorial  forces  in  MR  3. 

The  low  level  of  military  action  in  MR  3  conlinued  until  late  September  197 L 
Then  enemy  activity  increiised  markedly  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Tay  Ninh 
Province.  Main  force  units  launched  coordinated  attacks  against  the  RVNAF,  afjpciT' 
ently  hoping  to  make  an  im[)act  on  the  RVN  presidential  election  scheduled  for  30 
October  1971.  Timely  RVNAF  reinforcement  and  an  integrated  fire  support  plan 
forced  withdrawal  of  the  attacking  enemy  forces  by  26  October,  and  military'  activ¬ 
ity  in  MR  3  returned  to  a  low'  level  for  the  last  tW'O  monlhs  of  the  year. 

The  ARVN  proceedeti  with  operations  in  MR  4,  as  they  had  since  August  1969, 
unassisted  by  US  ground  forces.  The  South  Vietnamese  forces  attempted  to  satu¬ 
rate  the  aiea  with  se^irch  and  cieai' operations  to  eliminate  enemy  forces  and  t>iises. 
The  most  importiuit  of  these  operations  during  1971  w'ere  the  21"^  ARVN  Division's 
Minh  campaign  and  the  9"*  ARVN  Division's  Seven  Mountains  effort  in  the  WH^st- 
em  pari  of  the  region.  In  addition,  the  ARVN  carried  out  limited  cross-border 
operations  into  Cambodia  throughout  the  year.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  enemy 
adopted  a  neW'  tactic  in  MR  4  of  overrunning  ARW  out  frosts,  and  the  number  of 
posts  oveiTun  increased  alarmingly  during  the  year. 

Following  the  pattern  of  earlier  years,  US  and  RVN  forces  (observed  brief 
fires  to  nicirk  Tel,  Buddha's  birthday,  Christmas,  iuid  New  Yeiir’s.  in  £dl  four  instiinces. 
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the  Republic  of  Vietiuun  restrit'ted  Ihe  Imces  lo  24  ratluT  iluui  iuat(4uu^^  l(H1>^er 
pciiocls  proctaiiiieti  by  the  enemy  Exj:>erience  had  taujd^t  (hat  llie  enemy  nevtT  res|)e<'t- 
e(i  the  holiday  stirnddimms,  regaixiless  of  the  length.  Tims  sluxler  janiods  l>rongh( 
fewer  ciLsutillies  h>r  the  til  lies*  As  in  prt^loiis  yetirs,  US  cuul  UYH  forcws  suspi'iu  led  till 
offensive  ground  operations  fiming  the  truces  although  remtiining  on  aleil  tuid  ]>at nul¬ 
ling  base  an»as.  nurittg  the  Tet  tnicT,  2(>18(K)  to  271800  (Stiigon  time}  .Imuuuy'  1971, 
there  were  59  major  and  58  minor  incidents:  18  tillied  ()ersonnt4  wvw  killed,  iiu'luding 
one  US  soldier,  eigh(  RVN*AF  troops,  and  nine  Vietmunese  civilhms.  For  Buddiias  biiHi- 
day  the  allies  suspendeti  action  from  0812t)0  (o  091200  (Sttigon  (ime)  May  1971,  Inil 
(niemy  olist'rv^atu^e  was  little  lietter  Lhiui  in  thc^  Tel  t‘ease-llre.  'riirei'  US  mid  len  fiVNAF 
soldiers  mid  ten  civilians  were  killed  In  some  78  (45  imtior  mid  M  mintn')  em^my-initi- 
ated  incidents.  Tlit'  244iour  Uhrismias  mid  New'  Yem's  stmiddowns  i>egmi  at  24 18(M1  mid 
31180t)  (Scilgon  lime),  respeetively  In  bolJi,  incidents  mid  casiuilties  wwe  Inw^tT  Ihmi  in 
the  previous  truces.  Thiity  tiicyor  mid  18  [iiinor  incidents  vvert^  retiotled  lliroughoul 
South  Vietnam  during  the  (iiristiiias  {^ease-fire  and  M  major  mid  seven  niinor  inci¬ 
dents  during  New  Yetir’s.  No  US  casuiillies  occum^d  during  eitlu^r  jit^riod,  though  si^vi'n 
RVNAF  soldiers  wwe  killetl  diulng  the  Christmas  (nic('  mui  20  soltii('i>;  mid  oni"  (iviluui 
diuing  New^  Yem^'s:'-* 


Naval  Operations 

Allied  naval  opmatious  in  and  around  South  Vietnam  in  1971  followtHl  I  lie  [^aC 
teni  of  die  precetling  year  The  Vielnamese  Navy  (V'NN),  with  decreasing  US 
support,  engaged  in  tw'o  ])rineii>al  operations:  MARKE'r  TIME,  to  interdict  sea- 
burnt*  movement  of  men  and  supjilies  into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam;  and  the  South¬ 
east  Asia  Lake-OceaivRiver  Delta  Strategy'  (SEA  LORDS),  to  prevent  w^aterborne 
infiltration  Ironi  Camliodia  over  internal  watem  into  MR  4  and  southern  MR  'I 

The  MARKET  TIME  operation  maintained  three  barrieis:  an  air  patrol  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  early  warning  against  in  filtration  of  large  steel-hulletl  NVN  I  nm  lers;  an 
outer  surhice  hiirrier  that  tiatrolled  12  lo  40  miles  off  the  HVN  (*oasi  to  stoji  large 
craft:  and  an  inner  surlace  barrier  of  small  patrol  cnift  to  interdict  junks  and  sane 
pmis.  In  Septemlier  1970,  the  VNN  had  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  inner 
surfac'e  MARKET  TIME  barrier  anti  the  operation  w'as  renamed  TRAN  HUNU  DAO 
XV,  All  vessels  of  the  inner  barrier  w^ere  comiiumded  and  oijerated  by  tlie  VNN  in 
1971  though  the  United  States  continued  to  jirovide  advisers.  The  United  Slates 
also  retained  responsibility  for  both  the  outer  surfatv  barrier  and  for  tlie  air  patrol 
throughout  the  year. 

During  1971,  the  United  Slates  began  a  jirogram,  ACTOVHAD,  of  building  aiul 
liinung  over  lo  the  VNN  a  network  of  coastal  radar  stations.  These*  installalions, 
wlien  fully  operational,  would  provide  a  deteotion  capability  equivalent  to  the  US 
Nav^  P-3  aircraft  manning  the  MARKET  TIMf]  air  iJatroh  Tlie  first  ACTOVHAD 
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station  berajiie  operalional  on  1  July  U)71  and  was  (urncHi  over  to  llie  V^NN  a  w'eek 
later.  By  Deeetiiber  1971,  the  VNN  cjperated  seven  of  the  phintied  sixteen  stations, 
and  the  renuiiiiing  nine  would  be  operational  by  :j(hjune  1972.'*=“^ 

The  Vietnamese  Navy  forces  were  active  in  patrolling  the  MARKET  TIME 
inner  barrier  in  1971.  They  inspected  an  average  of  approximately  i:i5,(MM)  craft 
per  month  ^dong  the  South  Vietnamese  coast  from  the  1?^’  parallel  to  the  (nilf  of 
Thailand.  Nonetheless  there  wiis  some  increase  in  sea  inriltration  after  the  Sf)Uth 
Vietmimese  took  ovw  control 

The  Secretaiy  of  Defense,  on  !8  May  1971,  noted  this  decline  iti  MAFiKET  TIME 
effectiveness.  Me  considered  the  prevention  of  significajit  enemy  infiltration  liy  sea  to 
he  “cnieial  to  the  suec^ess  of  the  overall  interdiction  effort’’  and  asked  the  Thainnan 
about  additioiuil  measures  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  in  MARKET  TIME  operations.^" 

Admiral  Moorer  replied  on  14  June,  lie  told  the  Secretary  that,  although  the 
tuniover  of  ships  and  craft  to  the  VNN  was  “'w^ell  fdanned  and  orderly,”  the  results 
of  the  rapid  VNN  ext>ansjon  w^ore  beginning  to  show  in  the  foim  orpreventi\'e  main¬ 
tenance  deficiencies  mid  lat'k  of  adequate  leadership  among  the  young  officer's. 
The  Commander,  US  Naval  Forces,  Vietnam  (COMNAVFORV),  w'as  imtilementing 
appropriate  measures,  including  a  greater  concentration  of  advisory  emphiLsls  on 
logistics  and  maintenance.  In  addition,  COMNAVFORV  had  recommended  tcj  the 
Vietnamese  Chief  of  Naviil  Operations  several  measures  to  improve  MARKET  TIME 
effectiveness.  Me  fiad  proposed  a  restructuring  of  (he  inner  barrier  mid  a  concept  of 
task  units  under  the  command  of  a  senior  naval  officer  to  cover  high  threat  areas  to 
place  boat  commanders  under  more  experienced  supervision. 

Atimiral  Moorer  expected  the  (’OMNAVFC)KV  actions  to  tiring  some  improve¬ 
ment,  but  he  cautioned  Secretary  Laird  that  the  progress  of  VNN  surfat'e  MAR¬ 
KET  TIME  forces,  how'ever  great,  would  not  completely  stop  sea  infilt ration.  The 
Vietnamization  of  ^LARKET  TIME  did  not  include  a  Vietnamese  air  hairier  pairol. 
Therefore  the  VNN  operations  simply  could  not  match  MARKET  TIME  when 
('oml)ined  US  air  ajul  surface  forces  jiarticipatetl.  Should  the  remedial  actions  initi¬ 
ated  by  COMNAVFORV  fail  to  bring  improvement,  then  the  Itniled  States  might  be 
forced,  the  Admiral  believed,  to  reevaluate  the  “scope”  of  its  involvement  in  the 
operational  aspects  of  the  jirogram.  But  for  the  iireseni,  Moorer  favored  postpoie 
ing  additional  action  pending  furiher  experience  with  the  VNN  operation  of  the 
MARKET  TIME  inner  banien^ 

After  reviewing  the  Chairman’s  comnients,  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  diirnled 
^‘aggressive”  pursuit  of  the  COMNAVFORV  MARKET  TIME  coiTective  measures. 
He  thought  it  might  be  advantageous  to  retain  the  MARKET  TIME  air  barrier 
beyond  the  end  of  FY  1972  when  teniiination  was  currently  planned.  F'urtber,  he 
w'anted  attention  given  to  measures  allowing  the  RVNAF  to  assume  the  air  patrol 
mission  and  capability.  Accordingly,  the  MARKET  TIME  Oiierations  Annex  to  the 
Combined  Interdiction  Camjiaign  Plan  for  1972,  submitted  by  the  Joint  (’hiefs 
to  the  Secretary'  of  Defense  on  23  August  1971,  provided  for  a  MARKET  TIME 
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mariliine  air  patrol  by  US  aircraft  througlioiil  FY  11172 Altlion^li  the  VNAF 
would  iu^sunic  a  share  of  the  air  patrol,  il  would  not  be  able  to  all  of  flu^ 

requirenieiiL  As  a  conse(iueiuo,  the  US  Navy  V-A  aircraH,  curreully  |)erlbniiing 
this  function,  would  remain  on  station  and  would  not  be  '‘Vietnam [zed. 

The  other  migor  allied  naval  operation  in  1971,  SKA  LORDS,  was.  with  one 
exeei>tion,  coinplelely  a  VNN  responsil>iUty  and  had  been  redesi|inated  THAN 
HUNG  DAO;  The  exception  w^as  SOLID  AN(M10R,  a  project  to  establish  a  bas(' 
for  both  coastal  junks  and  patrol  craft  hist  (P('F)  at  old  Nam  ('an  Uity  to  assist 
expansion  of  RVN  {‘ontrol  in  An  Xnyen  Provim-e.  On  1  April  197 L  however,  SOLID 
ANUHOR,  the  last  US  Navy  operation  in  Vietnam,  was  turned  over  to  the  VNN  and 
renamed  TRAN  IIUNCj  DAO  fV.  Throughout  1971,  the  US  Navy  continued  \o  supply 
limited  airsuppon  to  SEA  LORDS/'^ 

AH  Ihrougli  the  US  combat  involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  allitMl  gronntl  actiems 
had  been  supporterl  by  nav^al  gunfire.  On  6  April  1071,  however,  the  Secretaiy  of 
Defense  questioned  the  neecl  for  such  suppoH  in  light  of  (he  tiiniinishing  lumiher  tif 
suitable  tm'gels  in  coast  area.s.  In  reply,  Admiral  Moorer  obje<*ted  to  any  withdrawal 
of  remaining  llS  naval  gunfire  suppod  capability  from  Soutli  Vietnam,  It  was  too 
eaiiy,  he  told  the  Secretaiy,  to  judge  whether  the  RVNAF  aililleTy^  wf>nld  l)e  able 
to  assume  the  coinplele  naval  gunfire  support  mission.  Moreover,  he  ihonght  any 
such  withdrawal  unwise  at  that  time  in  view  of  the  accelerated  redeployment  of  US 
combat  forc'es."'- 

Still  not  convinced  of  the  need  to  retain  naval  gunlhe  cajiability  off  Sondi  Viet¬ 
nam,  Secretary  I^iird  asked  the  Uhaimian  on  11  May  1971  to  study  the  tiossibility 
of  terminating  this  support  except  tor  emergencies.  Admiral  Moorer  continui'd  to 
insist  that  this  capability  necessary.  It  w'as  his  '‘c’onsidcued  otnnion,''  as  w  ell  as 
that  of  the  field  c‘ommanders,  that  naval  guntlre  siijjpoil  was  a  v-alual>le  contiihu- 
tion  to  the  (otal  fire  support  resources  available  for  Southeast  Asian  otreialiotrs.  lie 
recommended  retention  of  this  su|)poi1  until  redeployment  of  US  comlral  forces 
was  completecL  At  that  time,  the  need  for  nav'al  Ore  sui)p(n1  w^ould  Ix^  rtncssesscHi. 
This  exchange  ended  discussion  of  the  malKu'  and  no  retiiKiinn  in  US  naval  gunfin' 
support  occun'ed  in  197L^^ 


Appraisals  of  the  ARVN:  Washington  Versus  Saigon 

oultl  the  ARVN  be  al>le  to  Irear  the  entire  burden  of  gnmnd  t^ombal?  The 


T  V  iMACV  headquarters  was  much  more  o}rtimislie  than  some  member’s  of  the 
Joint  C’hiefs  of  Staff;  MR  I  became  the  foens  of  JC'S  concern.  During  a  J('S  meet¬ 
ing  on  26  March  197I,  as  lAM  SON  719  w^as  ending,  General  Wt'stmoreland  said 
that  replacing  ARVN  los>ses  from  the  Liinlian  inclusion  would  lake  nine  to  twelve 
months.  He  predicted  c'orrectly  that  wiien  foi’cvs  in  MR  I  were  (liimied  ouL 
wiiich  w^onld  occur  very  soon,  the  northern  provinces  w'onld  become  Hit'  main 
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battleground.  Would  the  strength  of  the  AJRVN  suffice?  How  did  they  plan  to  meet 
the  situation?  The  JCS  held  the  questions  in  abeyance.-'^^ 

The  issue  resurfaced  e^irly  in  June  1971.  The  President  w^as  infoniied,  in  his 
daily  briefing,  that  elements  of  two  North  Vietnamese  divisions  had  entered  the 
northernmost  province  of  Quang  Tri,  raising  the  total  there  to  seven  infantry  and 
two  artillery  regiments.  Dr.  Kissinger  communicated  Nixon's  concern  to  Admiral 
Moorer.  The  Chainnan,  in  turn,  advised  Admiral  McCain  and  General  Abrmns  that 
he  shared  the  Presidents  worries  about,  the  I  rend  of  events.  The  recent  ARVN  per- 
fonnance  at  Snuol,  in  Cambodia,  had  fallen  below  expectations.  The  reporting  of 
events  from  the  field,  Moorer  told  Abratns  and  McC'ain,  had  been  slow'  and  piece- 
mciil:  "The  credibility  of  the  military  organization  is  at  stake.  I  must  be  kept  better 
informed/  On  8  June,  Moorer  received  a  reply  from  Abrams  (hat  he  considered 
satisfactory.  Two  weeks  later,  after  visiting  Saigon,  Admiral  McCain  reported  Gen¬ 
eral  Abrams  as  being  very  w'orried  about  Cambodia  but  "not  veiy  concerned  about 
Military  Region  1."  Admiral  Moorer  wTote  in  his  diaiy:  "I  am!”^*''^ 

In  July,  the  J-3,  Joint  Staff  prepared  an  assessment  of  the  situation  in  MR  1. 
The  Director,  Lieutenant  General  Melvin  Zms,  USA,  who  earlier  had  commanded 
the  10 Airborne  Division  and  XXIV  Coq^s  in  MR  1,  gave  the  JCS  a  briefing  on 
12  July,  stressing  how  friendly  strength  had  been  reduced  wliile  enemy  sirengih 
and  activities  were  increasing.  Admiral  Moorer  thanked  Zais  for  "a  very  sobering 
presentation”;  General  Chapman  called  it  "a  very  gloomy  picture.”  General  West¬ 
moreland  emailed  Zais'  briefing  "far  more  realistic”  than  the  one  given  by  a  MACV 
team/’*’  Westmoreland  recomnumded  permanently  stationing  another  division  in 
MR  1,  (Jeneral  Chapman  agreed:  “Let's  put  the  3"*  Maiine  Division  back  in.”  He 
also  w^anted  to  threaten  Hanoi  with  “appropriate  action”  if  violations  of  the  1968 
imderslanding  continued.  The  Director,  Joint  Staff,  commented  that  expansion  of 
DMZ  authorities  had  already  been  sought  three  times*  Each  time,  the  SecTetaiy 
had  disapproved  on  grounds  of  harming  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Discussion  tiinied 
to  wliether  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  mid  then  resume  negotiations  or  vice  versa. 
General  Westmoreland  observed  that,  based  on  his  experience,  "if  w-e  liit  them 
first  it  would  nullify  any  political  initiative/  because  the  Noith  Vietnamese  "w'ciuld 
immediately  take  a  hard  position”  from  wliich  "to  save  face  they  woiikl  not  budge,” 
WestmoreUmd  and  Chapman  chai'acterized  J-^fs  presentation  as  "a  shocker”  that 
shouUl  be  toned  down  before  being  presented  to  higher  authority.  The  Director 
called  attention  to  Secretaiy  Laird’s  statement  that  US  w1thdi*aw^als  were  in'evers- 
ible  and  the  South  Vietnamese  must  do  the  job.  "That  is  the  political  decision/ 
Cieneral  Chapman  commented,  “I  am  strong  for  the  principle  of  providing  military 
advice.”^'"  No  foniuU  recommendation  to  send  back  the  M^irine  Division  was 
made.  In  any  case,  the  strength  of  antiwar  feeluig  would  have  ruled  out  any  return 
of  ground  combat  units.  General  Westmoreland  also  rec-ommended  creating  a  liOK 
mobile  task  force  to  help  meet  attacks  in  MRs  1  or  2,  The  Joint  Chiefs  did  not  adopt 
his  proposaJ. 
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Etiily  in  Novmihni;  Sec/rotaiy  Laird  and  Atiinimi  Mnornr  wvni  tn  Scnrili  \ivl- 
r>ani,  where  ti\ey  lieard  very  ojytimisHr  re])tirts  IVcnn  stniior  LS  oHIrers,  l]i  Sai^^on, 
General  Abrams  l>rieted  them  al)ou1  wliat  he  judj^ed  to  be  AR\'N  improveiiUMits  in 
planning  HbiSity  and  aii-grountl  integral  inn,  lie  asserted  that  “leadei'shijr  llinmgh- 
uiii  Vieinam  was  good — the  MilUaiy  Region  eonimaiulers  are  outstaiuling."  Only 
(w'o  divisional  commandei^,  those  of  the  22^^  and  2;5’''  in  MR  2,  stnu  k  him  as  lielow 
standard.  Secretary  Laird  obsen^ed  that  members  ofC'ongress  wen^  asking  why  ttie 
South  Vietnamese  could  not  defend  themselves  wlien  \]iey  were  gelling  six  times 
as  much  aid  as  Noi1h  Vietnam  was  recehing.  Abi'ams  answertMt  that  the  Soutli  Viet- 
namese  people  “have  a  far  higher  standard  of  living  and,  after  all,  tfiat  is  wiiat  they 
are  fighting  UnC  Wluit  cHnilnlencx’^  tlo  we  have,  Laird  asked,  that  the  ARVN  C4>uld 
cany  out  interdiction  tasks  along  the  Laotian  and  (’aml)tjdian  borders?  Would 
South  Vietnam  collapse  if  rs  air  activities  w^ue  (nnlailed  after  FY  lb72?  Aljnims 
answ'ered  that  I  lie  South  Vietnamese  neetled  to  draw'  a  defensive  line  along  llieir 
border  tbrougli  the  Clmf)  Pianlaticni  to  Kompong  St)in.  Ttirning  in  economic  issues, 
the  nirector  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develofiment  reporttMl  that  South 
Vietnam's  commercial  imports  would  reacli  $700-750  million.  Funds  fnmi  AIH 
woidd  vtiver  $400-450  million  of  these  impcals.  Tire  impact  of  losing  thes(“  funds, 
the  Director  believed,  w^ouid  he  so  drastic  that  the  govenimcnt  ('ould  not  snniv(\ 
and  miiitaiy  operations  c'onid  not  he  sustained/"'^ 

Admiral  Moorer  went  next  to  MR  2  wliere,  after  speaking  witii  I'S  and  Mei- 
namese  atMsors,  lie  eoiuiuded  dial  “the  gfjvernment  presence  and  concern  for 
the  iJeople  is  getting  down  to  the  grass  roots  level.’'  Al  Da  Naitg,  YhKjnaM'tmferred 
with  Lieutenant  Cteueral  l^un.  wdio  said  that  “in  1072  the  enemy  woultl  not  be  n*ady 
for  any  big  attack  in  Miiitaiy  Region  L”  Lam  felt  that  Ri'gional  and  Popular  force's 
could  “handle’’  llie  lowdands  and  that,  “Itie  most  die  enemy  could  de]>le>y  would  he 
3-4  divisions.”  Lam  claimed  that  lie  could  deal  witli  3-4  div  isions  liul  would  de(>end 
on  B-52  strikes  atid  upon  US  lieheoplers  for  dee|>  nu-onnaissance'.  In  Military 
Region  4,  the  senior  VS  iiclvisor  gave  die  C'liainnmi  his  estimate  that  die  Mekong 
Delta  would  he  pacified  by  September  1072/’-' 

Admiral  Moorer  visited  Phnom  Penli  and  spoke  with  Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol, 
who  was  anxious  to  go  on  die  offensive  des|)ite  the  FANK's  many  weaknesses. 
Moorer  rec'ommended  that  he  nsiuesi  President  Thieii  to  send  ARVN  troo])s  h^ivk 
into  diup,  w4rere  iliey  c*«iuld  eithei'  destroy  the  NVA  Division’s  logisti(‘s  base  or 
force  that  division  to  [uill  back  from  the  Route  ti  area.  Moorer  also  fitwv  over^  key 
teirain  in  f^ios,  inspected  some  key  [josidons,  and  jmlged  the  silnation  tbere  to  be 
“reasoiiab  ly  gotxl” 

Hetuniing  In  Saigon,  Admiral  Moorej-  gave  (Jeiieral  Weyand  his  judgnunil  dial 
Lain  Son  7HJ,  tlie  ARVN  vidoiy  at  Krek  in  Cambodia,  and  (’OMMANDO  HUNT  V 
bad  hull  the  enemy  Ijatlly  enough  that  Hanoi  “just  might  ileiude"  in  lb72  to  limit 
offensive  actions  to  nordiern  Laos,  coiu'entrale  on  soiviiig  supply  problems  in  \he 
soulli,  anil  obseive  the  impact  of  President  Nixons  ajiproaching  tri])  to  C'hina:  “In 
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other  words,  to  take  a  year's  holiday."  Siininung  up,  Moorer  wrote  after  Hying  bark 
to  Washington,  the  South  Vietnamese  '*have  eontiiiued  to  make  exrellent  progress 
and  the  overall  military  situation  in  SVN  is  encouraging."'^' 

Viewed  in  retrospect,  these  appraisals  usually  proved  sounder  the  farther  away 
the  individuals  making  them  were  from  the  scene  of  the  action.  The  near-disaster 
of  1972  would  sliow  that  Generals  Westmoreland  and  Chapman  had  rated  the  grav^ 
ity  of  the  dimger  in  Military  Region  1  more  accurately  than  did  General  Abnons  and 
Lieutenant  General  Lam.  Tlie  outcome  of  LAM  SON  719  had  raised  serious  <ioubts 
in  Admiral  Moorer's  mind  about  ARVN  capabilities  and  MACV's  assessment  of 
them.  Wlien  the  C'hairman  toured  South  Vietnam,  however,  he  let  himself  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  US  officers  on  the  scene  that  the  RVNAF  was  rising  to  the  challenge  and 
all  would  likely  go  well.  The  spring  1972  offensive  wrecked  that  illusion. 
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Air  Operations  in  Southeast 
Asia,  1971-Early  1972 


Air  Operations 

Wilh  the  continuing  US  redeploynieni  and  the  removal  of  US  grounti  forces  from 
combat  during  the  year,  air  operations  became  increasingly  important.  Both 
the  remaining  US  units  ajid  the  RTOAF  depended  more  than  ever  on  air  power  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  support  that  the  departing  troops  had  previously  supplied.  As  C0MU8MACV 
aptly  put  it:  “airi^ower  in  1971  literally  took  up  the  slack  in  US  offensive  power""  ^ 
Although  the  employment  of  air  resources  for  combat  support  and  for  interdic¬ 
tion  followed  the  pattern  of  previous  years,  the  situation  in  1971  was  different:  not 
only  were  US  ground  forces  leaving  South  Vietnant  but  also  US  air  forces  and  their 
equipment  were  drawn  down  as  well.  Fewer  airphmes  and  personnel  now  had  to 
provide  the  same  type  of  strike  missions,  support,  reconnaissance,  interdiction, 
airlift,  and  search  and  rescue  as  in  previous  years.  Only  technological  advances  and 
improved  weapons  made  this  i)OSsil>le.^ 

United  States  air  activity  levels  for  Southeast  Asia  remained  fixed  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1971  at  1,000  B-52  and  14,000  tactical  sorties  per  month,  ;md 
then  tactical  sorties  dropped  to  10,000  per  month  during  the  last  half  of  the 
The  number  of  US  aircraft,  however,  declined  significantly  during  the  year.  The  h' 
Marine  Air  Wing  redeployed  to  Japan;  aircraft  carriers  on  YANKEE  STATION  off 
Vietnam  were  reduced  from  three  to  two;  and  the  last  F-lOO  fighter  bomber  squad¬ 
rons  retunied  to  the  United  States,  leaving  the  F-4  and  a  few  F-105G  fighters  in 
Thailand  as  the  main  fighter  aircraft  for  tactical  air  operations  in  Southeast  Asia, 
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aside  from  Na\y  t'arrier  planes.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  t  here  were  H'X\  TS  Air  Fon'e 
jdaiies  in  Sonthesist  Asia,  of  which  384  were  biased  in  Soutlt  Vietnam.  Tlie  Uiuted 
States  also  turned  over  several  air  bases  to  tile  South  Vietnamese  during  UJTl. 
including  13mi  Me  Thout.  Phn  C’al,  Nha  Trang>  and  Birth  Tlmy. 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  Vietmunese  Aiv  Fon^e  pnK'eeded  dining  llu^ 
year.^  On  31  December  1071,  llie  VN2\F  had  42  operatiornil  s<|uadn>ns  of  all  tyjies, 
including  0  fighter,  15  helicopter,  7  liaison,  4  rrans[>oi1,  and  2  gimship.  The  VNAF  Hew 
gradually  increasing  numhers  of  sorties  month  after  month.  In  lUl,  die  VNAF  I'iuiieil 
out  {>50,079  soiHes  in  1971,  idinost  doubling  the  38;i,249  total  of  the  previous  yi^ar. 

The  most  significant  US  air  operation  in  South  Vietnam  was  the  suiJiiorl  of 
lAM  SON  710  during  Febnimy  and  March,  B-52s  bombed  the  landing  zones  in  Laos 
prior  to  RVNAF  air  assaults;  tactical  air  strikes  directed  by  fomani  air  controllei's 
follow^ed,  anil  before  the  helicopter  iissaults.  lacti(‘al  aircraft  laid  down  smoke 
screens  intei'spei'sed  wit  h  cluster  bombs. 

In  Cambodia,  US  air  resoun^es  support  e<i  the  almost  yeardong  TO  AN  44  IAN  (i 
01/71  o|)enitions.  In  addition,  the  United  States  iLssisled  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
air  siippori  for  Mekong  River  convoys,  furnishing  air  proteOion  for  I  lie  militaty'  and 
commercial  convoys  proceeding  up  the  Mekong  from  Tan  (1um  in  the  Repiiblii“  of 
Vietnam  to  Phnom  Penh.  Air  Force  and  Anny  assets  were  (‘ommitted  to  tlu^  initial 
aerial  defense  vvlien  the  convoys  began  on  12  Januaiy  1971,  and  the  7'^^  Air  Force 
directed  conlinuoiis  aerial  coverage.  Fom^ard  air  controllers  of  the  USAF  provided 
day  and  night  <^overage,  calling  in  AC-llfi  gunsliips  ^ls  needed.  This  Mekong  River 
liefense  proved  so  successful  that  in  1971  only  one  tug  and  one  barge  were  lost  to 
enemy  action. 

United  States  B-52  and  tadical  air  forces  earned  out  interdit'lion  operations 
in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  throughout  1971.  The  largest  interdiction 
program  w'iis  conducled  in  the  southern  part  of  Laos  and  was  known  as  S4TjEL 
TIGF'R.  There  L'S  Air  Forces  had  attempted  since  19()5  to  restrict  atnl  halt  the 
movement  of  men  ami  materiel  from  North  Vietnam  over  the  llo  C4u  Minli  lYail 
into  Laos  and.  eventually,  into  South  Vietnam.  Followdug  the  cessation  of  the 
boml)ing  of  North  Vietnam  in  1968,  particular  attention  was  ^LssigruHl  to  the  llo 
Chi  Minh  Trail  and  the  STEEL  TKiER  area.  The  United  Slates  instituted  .semi¬ 
annual  campaigns  to  follow  the  cyclical  dr>'-rainy  seasons  of  the  area.  The  first 
such  operation.  COMMANDO  HUNT,  covered  the  diy  season  during  November 
1968  to  April  1969.  InlerdicTion  oiierations  in  Southern  Laos  during  the  summer 
of  1969  were  designated  COMMANDO  HUNT  11,  and  (’OMMANDO  HUNT  111  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  1969-1970  dry  season.^ 

Enemy  innitralion  over  die  Ho  Clii  Minli  4bul  w-as  estimated  to  be  gi'eater  in  the 
1970-1971  dty  season  tJuui  in  previous  yeare,  iuid  COMMANDO  HUNT  V  was  launched 
in  October  1970  to  interdict  that  activity.  Continuing  into  A[iril  1971,  COMMANDO 
HUNT  V  combined  tacticiil  air  strikes,  gimships,  B-57  liomlieis,  mid  £^-52  attacks  to 
disnipt  the  enemy  fiow^  of  supplies.  Seventy  percent  of  the  authorized  Southeast  .Asiaji 
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lactiraJ  air  sorties  as  well  as  a  Uu'ge  portion  of  the  B-52  sorties  rtiiiiiig  this  i)en(Mi  weiT 
ciliotted  to  COMMANDO  HUNT  V.  AlrJtougli  COMMANDO  liUNT  V  ended  on  :U)  Apiil 
1971,  air  interdiction  of  enemy  infiltration  titrougli  soulheni  Laos  continued.  A  suinnKT 
catnpciign*  COMMANDO  HUNT  M,  l>egim  on  15  May  1971.  Tlte  mission  Wtis  the  siune 
as  tile  i^arlier  dr>'  season  cmnpaign,  but  monsoon  w'eather  itrecktded  a  c*om|>m'ali|e 
level  of  acthity.  On  1  Novenilter  1971,  l^S  forces  laundied  C'OMMANDO  HUNT  ML 
the  1971-1972  dry  season  interdiction  operation  in  southern  Laos.  In  this  ctinip;ijgn, 
however,  the  numlier  of  available  sorties  was  re^iut‘t'd  almost  a  third  from  the  previous 
year,  refleding  the  t‘ontinuing  reduction  of  US  fort'es. 

United  States  Air  Forces  also  conducted  intertliction  in  Cambodia,  especially  in 
the  eastern  portion  to  assist  in  the  campaigns  againsi  the  IIo  Chi  Minh  Trail  move¬ 
ment.  lise  of  B-52s  in  the  southem  Laos-eastern  Cambodia  area  for  interdiction 
missions  was  i>articuhirly  heavy  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  1971. 

There  was  some  question  among  US  (jfficiiUs  in  Washington  as  to  the  effec^tive- 
ness  of  the  US  and  allied  air  interdiclion  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  28  Jnne  1971,  Dep¬ 
uty  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  submitted  to  the  Senior  Review'  Group  a  DOD 
paper  that  presented  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Although  there  w^as  t'onsensus  that  the 
interdiction  campaigns  waged  since  1965  had  destroyed  supplies  and  disntpUsi  the 
flow'  of  enemy  materiel  into  South  Vietnam,  disagreement  centered  on  the  extent 
to  which  (his  disniption  had  iiilluenced  North  Vietnamese  strategy  W'hile  one  side 
ai'gued  that  (he  enemy  had  been  neither  **resource-cnnstrmned"  nor  severely  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  bombing  of  the  Laotian  road  net,  the  other  side  hekl  that  this  interdiclion 
had  been  a  key  factor  in  the  enemy  switch  from  a  main  forc*e  to  a  protraded  wai^ 
strategy  Tlie  Defense  siudy  did  not  resolve  the  argument,  but  offickUs  in  W'ashing- 
ton  tiid  agree  on  the  need  to  continue  the  effort  and  to  provide  the  Sou  tit  Vietiuim- 
ese  with  an  interdiction  ca|>ability.  With  the  coni  inning  drawTlown  of  US  forces,  it 
was  essentuil  that  the  VNAF  take  over  interdiction.  Consequently  the  ITnitefl  States 
initiated  in  October  1971  an  accelerated  program,  CREDIBLE  CHASP],  to  test  and 
evaluate  a  concei>t  to  improve  the  RVN  air  interdiction  capaljilily.^ 

In  addition  to  the  interdiction  in  southern  Laos,  the  United  States  also  conduct¬ 
ed  air  operations  in  northern  Iaios  in  197 L  There,  in  operations  that  had  begun  in 
19(}4,  tactiCeU  air  mui  B-52  forces  provided  interdiction,  anued  recon  mussance,  and 
ground  sui>port  to  Major  General  Vang  Pao’s  forces.  The  Uitiled  States  tilso  contin¬ 
ued  to  use  its  air  resources  in  Southeast  Asia  (or  ret^onnaissance  anti  the  collection 
of  intelligence  and  for  seartdi  and  rescue  operations.  The  latter  category  was  cred¬ 
ited  in  1971  w'ilh  250  '‘saves,"  of  w^hich  142  W'ere  “combat  saves." 

All  US  air  o|>erations  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  1971  wen^  con¬ 
ducted  under  consolidated  authorities  issued  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with 
Secretary'  of  Defense  approval,  on  5  Nov^ember  1970.  In  Laos,  these  authorities 
provided  (or  air  st  rikes  in  the  BARREL  ROLL  area  of  itortheni  Laos  and  for  tactical 
air,  B-52,  and  armed  reconnaissance  operations  in  southem  Uios,  The  authorities 
iillow'ed  for  only  limited  defensive  US  air  operations  over  North  Vietnam,  wiiile 
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m  (’aiiilHMiia  they  penivilUHl  B-52  aiul  taetiral  air  intenlidioti,  air  RH'oiinaissanci^ 
with  aimed  escort  aiirl  Oak  suppression,  and  sean  li  and  air  resvnv  <>|)erations.  In 
addition,  search  aiul  rescue  and  recoveiy  operations  wert^  aulJinnzed  in  sLipjMvrt  of 
llie  Vietnatnese  Air  Force,  the  Cfiinbodian  Air  Force,  and  the  Koyal  Tltai  Air  Force' 
in  emergencies  and  vviien  siicli  operalions  were  l>eyond  tiie  capabilities  of  Ihosc' 
Southeast  Asian  nationsJ 

In  April  1971,  the  Southeast  Asia  air  operating  aiithoiities  were  ext  era  led  ihrougti 
1  Noveml>er  1971  with  only  two  minor  cluinges:  IRON  HANl)  iuix  iaft  tweiiligJit  of 
North  Vietnam  was  widenetl  to  allow  positioning  betwoen  VS  an<l  allied  planes  in 
the  RetJUblic  (jf  Vietnam,  in  addition  to  plmtes  in  Uios,  mid  smfaceatKur  missiles  and 
antiaiR'iaft  art illeiy  sites  in  North  Vietnam.  The  ihrc'e  interdiction  arCcis  in  Cambodia, 
FREEDOM  DE.AL,  FREEDOM  DEAL  ALPHA,  mid  P1?EEIK>M  DUAL  t:XTENSION, 
w'ere  conil>ined  into  one  area  referred  to  as  FREEDOM  DEAI..^  The  folltiwing  air 
anlhorilies,  w'hich  previously  did  not  have  expiratifin  dates,  w'ere  iiK'lnded  in  tlie 
cxjnsolidated  Smitlie^ist  Asimi  authorities  that  extended  tlirougli  I  November  1971: 
cuiTent  iiir  operations  in  the  Republic  of  Vietiimn;  semxii  ;md  rescaie  operations  for 
US  pei'sonnel  throughout  Southeast  Asia;  B-52  stnkes  in  support  of  operations  iilong 
Route  4  in  Cambodia:  use  of  US  irimsport  for  mrbonie  insertion  and  resupply  of 
SAIjEM  HOUSE  reconnaissance  mid  iiUelligeiu'e  temus  in  ('amhcHiia;  US  leallet  o[>er- 
ations  against  die  NA^^WC  forces  w'herever  US  air  stnkes  were  aiidiortzcd  in  t'mnlKe 
dia;  1^52  strikes  in  bios  and  tlie  Retniblic  of  Vietnmn  w  lien  approvt'd  liy  U[N(TA\C 
and  CINC'SAC  and  coordinated  willi  the  I'S  Embassy  in  Vientiane  or  Saigon; 
mmined  tactical  nH'onnaissmice  in  North  Vietnam  lielow^  lO""  north  mid  t'lsewhere  in 
SoulheiLSt  Asia  except  in  the  RAIiRP^L  ilOlL  NOITfll  area  wliere  JCS  approval  was 
required;  iind  high  mid  low'  altitude  drone  mid  SR-71  missions  over  all  of  Soulluntst 
Asia  and  U-'2R  operations  over  all  of  Soutlieast  Asia  ext/ept  Nortli  Vietnam.  Tlu'se 
authorities  w'eresuliseuneiitly  extended  to  April  1972/^ 

With  die  increcising  wdthdraw'al  of  US  forces  from  Vielnani,  the  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  grew  (*oncerned  about  the  ability  of  the  Soolheasl  Asian  couiitrii's 
to  assume  their  own  air  defense.  As  a  conseqnenc€%  the  Air  Fonn'  undertook  in 
early  1971  a  study  of  the  Soudieasl  Asian  air  defense  systems  aiul  the  possildt' 
development  of  a  single  integrated  air  defense  system  for  the  an^a.  The  r'suIis  of 
the  stutly  were  submitted  to  the  J(’S  on  2  April  1971.  The  .Air  Fort  coiu'lnded:  the 
curRMit  air  defense  systems  could  not  be  maintained  w'ithont  l^S  logistical  supfiort 
for  the  foreseeable  future;  the  (Hirreiil  and  t>resently  programmed  systems  (H>uld  lie 
improved  without  a  correspondingly  enlarged  US  presence,  but  an  increase  in  sizi' 
and  sophistication  of  progrmnmed  forces  would  require  a  ('orrespoiiding  increase 
in  US  logistic  support;  the  cuiTent  air  derense  systems  of  the  Republic'  of  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  could  not  defend  the  entire  area  against  an  all  out  North  Vietnamese 
air  attack  and,  conseciuent  ly,  some  ty|ie  of  US  presence  or  c'ommitmenl  w^ms  mnnied 
;*s  a  deterrent;  an  improved  air  defense  system  Wcis  retiuired  to  su])t>ort  the'  plaimed 
RVN  interdiction  program  and  counter  North  VieTnanrs  air  support  of  its  ground 
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force  operations;  and  the  effectiveness  of  programmed  air  defense  systems  for 
Southeast  Asia  could  be  enhanced  by  upgrafled  radai'  capabilities,  iiuTeased  inter¬ 
ceptors,  and  provision  of  adtlitional  aircraft  shelters  attd  grounds  o-air  weapons  to 
reduce  vulnerability  of  air  bases  in  high  threat  areas.  Even  with  additional  resourc¬ 
es,  autonomous  air  tiefense  systems  would  fail  in  the  face  of  a  common  enemy. 
Defense  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  bios,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand  depended  upon 
their  t^ooperalion,  and  the  United  States  should  encoiirage  ami  sponsor  a  mutual 
security  arrangement  mnong  those  countries.^'’ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  reviewed  the  study  and  forw^arded  the  Air  Force  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  28  June  1971.  They  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  regional  air  defense  system,  but  were  skeptical  wliether  the  countries  could 
overcome  their  longstanding  hostilities  and  suspicions  of  one  another,  Tlie  Chiefs 
also  cautioned  against  provision  of  complex  equipment  beyond  the  maintenance 
capabilities  of  the  Southeiist  Asian  countries.  They  recommended  that  the  United 
States  pursue  negotiations  for  a  mutually  acceptable  air  defense  system  among 
t  he  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  They  also  recommended 
tluit,  as  long  as  US  aircraft  supported  the  RVN  effort.,  air  defense  aircraft  be 
committed  to  Southeast  Asia  and  that  air  defense  operating  teams  be  retained  at 
key  radar  sitesJ* 

The  Secretary'  of  Defense  agrectl  that  undue  sophistication  should  be  avoitied 
in  development  of  Southeast  Asian  air  defense  systems  and  that  these  systems 
must  be  kept  in  the  perspective  of  overall  requirements.  He  approved  the  JCS  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  extent  that  existing  bilateral  W'orking  relationships  should 
he  improved  to  provide  more  effective  coordination  of  the  air  defense  effort.  But 
he  saw'  neither  need  for  nor  prospect  of  multilateral  air  defense  agreements  at  that 
time.  The  US  air  defense  capability  should  be  retained,  he  stated,  to  provide  protec¬ 
tion  for  US  forces.  The  resulting  regional  protection  was  merely  incidental  to  the 
US  capability^- 


The  Search  for  Air  Operating  Authorities  against 
North  Wetnam  in  1971 

United  States  pilots  in  1971  faced  a  growing  enemy  air  delVnse  threat  w'hen 
conducting  miasions  near  North  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  begun 
augmenting  these  defenses  in  late  1969,  mid  the  liuildup  proceeded  through  1970 
and  into  197L  The  enemy  moved  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs),  antiaircraft  artil¬ 
lery  (AAA),  and  MIG  aircraft  into  the  southern  areas  of  North  Vietnam  targeted 
against  US  planes  operating  in  neiuby  l>aos  and,  in  eai1y  1971,  began  to  dired  these 
defenses  against  US  planes  over  South  Vietnam  just  below'  the  DMZ. 
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Alniosl  sinuU(<mHmsly  wiUi  the  initiation  of  tlu'  enemy  air  (iefense  angnienla- 
tion,  both  COMUSMAC'V  and  ('INCFA(\  HUptmrted  by  tfie  Joint  Cluels  of  Staff, 
liad  begun  to  request  increased  operating  aulhorilies  to  count er  tlie  thn^iit.  thiitcHi 
States  pilots  were  allt)we<l  to  read  in  selMefense,  and  on  two  oc^c^asions»  1-4 
May  U170  and  20-21  November  1970,  offensive  strikes  were  approved  against  air 
defense  targets  in  North  VietnamJ'^  But  despite  the  repeated  n*ct>nimendatit)ns  t)f 
the  field  eonirnanders  and  (lie  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Secrebiry'  of  Defense  liatl  not  grant¬ 
ed  stiuiding  aiitliority  for  preemptive  attack  of  enemy  air  defense  installations  in 
NoHh  Vietmmi.  With  the  witlufrawai  of  US  forces  from  ground  combat  operations 
during  1971,  l^S  air  powder  took  on  even  greater  importance  as  a  means  of  halting 
enemy  infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam.  Conseciuenlly,  the  field  commandeis  and  the 
Chiefs  w'ere  even  more  concerned  with  the  threat  to  US  aii'  optuations  and  effoils 
to  obtain  authorities  to  destroy  weapons  based  in  North  Vietnam  that  emlangmed 
US  operations  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  Secret aiy  of  Defense  on  1  Januaiy^  1971  authorized  a  onc^-time  altat'k  of 
SAM  sites  in  Noi1h  Vietnam  but  weather  conditions  firevented  cxecutiou.^^  As 
a  result,  when  the  authority  expired  on  18  January  197I,  the  NVN  SAM  threat 
remained  undlnunishetl  On  20  Januaiy^  1 971,  the  Chainiian  told  lire  SecTetary  of 
Defense  of  this  situation  and  the  continuing  threat.  Admiral  Mooi'cr  [>ro[>oseti  fur¬ 
ther  aimed  rec(mnaissanc*e  in  the  lower  (lortion  of  Ncjrih  Vit'tnam  iilong  certain  key 
routes,  followed  by  “onetime''  strikes  wdien  SAM  sites  or  e(iui]mient  w^ue  locattnl. 
The  suggested  name  for  such  im  operation  w’tis  LOUISVlLLf]  SLlKKiDRJ" 

On  the  following  day,  Admiral  Moorer  sent  Set*relaiy  l.^rd  iw'o  i>Uuis  for  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam.  Requested  by  the  lYesiiient,  the  |)laiis  were  for  a 
72-hnur  protective  reaction  operation  against  SAM  facilities  and  supi>ly  lines  beltiw 
19°  north  and  a  724inur  air  mid  naval  attack  of  the  supiily  system  along  the  NVN 
coast.  The  Secretary'  acknowledged  the  tilans  two  days  laten  stating  that  h('  had 
told  the  President  of  them,  but  no  action  was  taken  to  apfirove  strikes  against 
North  Vielnam2^ 

Admiral  Moorer  repeated  his  recommendation  for  attack  ctfilie  North  Viet- 
naniese  SAM  sites  on  29  Januaiy  1971.  The  strikes,  he  toltl  the  Secret  ary,  would 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  16  K-4  strike  and  suppression  aircraft  for  eatji  SAM 
target  discovered.  This  time  Mr.  Laird  approved  and  the  Jt'S  authorizt^tl  CINCPAC 
to  conduct  armed  reconnaissance  and  one-time  strikes  along  carefully  deliim 
ited  roads  leading  from  North  Vietnam  inti>  the  Laotian  jianhaudle.  Tln^  anthorily 
extended  through  10  February^  1971  with  the  rmmber  of  aircraft  as  S(>e(*ified  by 
Admiral  Moorer.'" 

Once  again  poor  weather  conditions  over  North  Vietnam  prevent(Ml  action 
before  expiration  of  the  authority.  Accordingly,  on  11  Febnuuy  I97L  the  diaii'man 
recommended  an  extension  until  such  time  iis  the  strike  could  bv  t^xeciitc^d.  On  I  lie 
[irevious  day,  10  Febniaiy  197L  Atlmiral  Moorer  had  also  provided  tht'  Secretaiy  of 
Defense  an  assessment  of  the  North  Vietnamese  HAM,  AAA,  and  MIU  threats  to  US 
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interdiction  and  other  air  activities.  These  enemy  defenses,  Admiral  Moorer  said, 
had  forced  the  Tnited  States  to  divert  “significant  numbers”  of  fighter  aircraft  from 
interdiction  missions  in  order  to  protect  the  B-52  force  operating  in  Laos  near  the 
NVN  border.  He  noted  that  the  B-ry2s  were  frequently  diverted  from  the  most  lucra¬ 
tive  targets  to  lesser  ones  to  avoid  the  enemy  defenses. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  extended  the  strike  authority  to  18  Febni- 
ary  and,  when  poor  weather  again  prevented  implementation,  the  authority  was 
extended  through  28  fVbniary.  United  States  forces  conducted  strikes  again.st  SAM 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  on  20,  21,  and  28  Febmary.  The  announced  pun)os(»  for 
these  LOUISVILLE  SLUGOER  attacks  was  a  reaction  to  recent  missile  firings  at  US 
aircraft.  A  total  of  67  strike  sorties  destroyed  or  damaged  4  SA-2  missiles,  15  SA-2 
trajisporters,  iuid  14  “vehicles.””* 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  LOUISVILLE  SLUGGER  had  not  deterred  the 
enemy,  <uid  SAM  firings  at  US  aircraft  in  I.,aos  continued.  For  the  first  time  since 
1967,  SAMs  were  fired  at  allied  planes  over  South  Vietnam  below  the  DMZ.  Even 
before  the  completion  of  the  LOUISVILLE  SLUGGER  operation,  the  Chairman 
urged  approval  of  a  “concentrated  effort”  against  the  North  Vietnamese  SAM 
defenses.  Specifically  he  recommended  a  one-day  strike  of  approximately  250  sor¬ 
ties,  with  a  second  strike  the  following  day  if  reconnaissance  indicated  suitable  tar¬ 
gets,  against  SAM,  AAA,  aiul  lucrative  targets  in  North  Vietnam  below  IS'’ 15'  north 
and  within  30  kilometers  of  the  Laos-NVN  border.-” 

Before  the  Secretary  replied  to  this  reque.st.  Admiral  Moorer  pressed  for  a 
much  more  ambitious  air  strike  program.  On  4  March  1971,  he  explained  to  Si'cre- 
tary  Laird  that  authority  for  one-time  strikes  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  threat. 
Such  restricted  reaction  gave  the  enemy  a  “distinct  advantage,”  while  limitii^g  the 
US  ability  to  meet  the  growing  air  defense  threat.  Before  US  forces  could  strike 
identified  sites,  the  enemy,  using  the  cover  of  darkness  and  adverse  weather,  was 
able  to  relocate  his  firing  elements.  It  was  essential.  Admiral  Moorer  believed,  to 
strike  enemy  SAM  assets  when  and  where  they  were  found.  To  do  so,  CINCPAC 
and  COMUSMAC'V  required  strike  authority  on  a  continuing  basis.-* 

Approval  was  given  for  a  one-time  protective  reaction  strike  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  directed  implementation  on  5  March  during  the  period  through  10  Mju*ch. 
The  Secretiiry  did  not  approve  continuing  strikes  against  NV'N  air  defenses.  He  told 
Admiral  Moorer  on  6  March  1971  that  such  action  w^ould  be  “inappropriate — or  at 
least  premature”  at  that  time.  He  realized  that  {)rotection  was  vitiil  for  the  aircrews 
and  planes  flying  over  Laos  and  conducting  ui\anned  reconnaissance  over  North 
Vietnam,  but  he  was  concerned  about  the  consequences  of  gnmting  continuing 
authority  to  strike  SAM  targets.  Unless  the  United  States  stnick  repeatedly  and  on 
a  sustained  basis,  it  risked  failing  to  achieve  miy  substmitial  results.  Yet  repeated 
.strikes  would  abrogate  the  November  1968  bombing  halt  understandings  and 
the  Secretary  was  not  ready  to  take  such  an  action.  Mr.  Laird  had  hoped  that  the 
authorities  allowed  in  19()9  mid  1970  would  be  adequate.  Before  granting  additional 
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ones,  !u’  rtHiuested  an  cissessiiient  tjf  Ihe  niilila!^“  value  of  llie  strikes  already  vm- 
lied  out,  an  indication  of  llie  sufncieiK^  <jf  the  existing  auth(a1ties,  a  "strin^enr' 
assessment  of  the  militiiry  value  of  [iroposed  additional  aulliorities,  and  a  detailed 
review  of  the  costs  and  risks,  “mililaty^  and  olhenvise,  associated  with  n^jusitiv*' 
adat^ks  against  Nt>i1h  Vietnam.-^ 

Poor  weather  again  delayetl  ext^cutitin  of  die  one-time  strike.  After  an  exlen^ 
sion  of  the  authority,  US  Air  Force  and  Navy  phmes  canned  out  i)rotef1ive  readion 
strikes  on  2!  and  22  March  1 97 1  in  tlie  lower  NVN  panhandle,  as  outlined  by  tiu' 
('hairman  in  liis  original  re(iuest  or2r)  February.  This  ojieration,  nic'knmned  FRAU- 
Tl^RE  CROSS  .ALPHA,  used  234  strike  and  30  ret'oniiaissance  sorlies.  to  destroy 
eight  SA-2s,  t\vt>  SA-2  transporters,  one  F’ANSONO  radar,  .six  <‘onlrol  vans,  t)4 
t>tiildings,  and  45  trucks.  One  F-4  wus  Icjsb  but  the  t'rew^  was  rei'ovtu'ed,-'* 

Meantime,  f)ii  19  March  1971,  Admiral  xMoorer  rorw^irded  the  requestiMi  iissess- 
merit  of  the  need  for  standing  anthority  to  atta<^k  air  defense  targets  in  Ntuth 
Vietnam  to  tlie  Secretar>^  He  regretted  Mr.  Lairds  impression  that  the  authorities 
granted  in  1909  anti  1970  w'ere  atletjuale.  Tf>  the  etnUraty,  e\idence  aetMuimlaling 
as  eiirly  as  October  1970  had  indicated  that  the  tmemy  intended  to  contest  US  aii- 
operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Laos-NVN  border.  The  diainnan  agreetl  fully  with 
the  SetTetary-  that,  without  repealed  and  sustaiiu'd  strikes,  the  Unittsl  Stales  risked 
lailure  to  at'hitwe  “any  substantial  or  durable'’  military  benefiUs.  “Had  we  earlier 
permitted  the  fiekl  eommander  the  latilude  to  attack  tliese  targets  as  they  were  dis¬ 
covered,”  Admiral  Monrer  continued,  ‘1  am  c^onviiu^ed  the  threat  woultl  have  bc^en 
contained  well  below'  the  current  level.”  After  diseussing  tlie  imt>acl  of  the  enemy 
air  dehmses,  hut  without  considering  the  c'osls  or  risks  involved  in  added  authori¬ 
ties,  Admiral  Moorer  again  requested  standing  agiproval  to  strike  SAM  targets  in 
Noilh  Vietnam.  He  wanted  authority  to  aitat'k  SAM  and  AAA  sites  as  discovtut^d  in 
the  NW  i)anhandle  (Route  trackage  !)  within  I9  juuili<'al  miles  of  the  Laos  border 
and  to  retaliate  within  72  hours  (or  a  week  if  tlie  w'eaf  her  was  unfavorable)  against 
any  SAM  or  AAA  site  below'  2(F  noilli  that  Hreti  at  US  aircraft.’* 

The  Secret aiy  of  Defense  did  not  reply  immedialtiy  and,  in  the  interim,  the 
Chairman  took  up  countering  the  increasing  MIC  pre.seiu'e  in  the  Inw'er  pari  of  Norih 
Vieliiiim,  Tlie  conceni  of  the  field  t'omnumders  anti  (he  Joint  Chiefs  with  the  growing 
ciir  defense  threat  in  North  Vietnam  during  1971  was  not  limited  to  tlie  SAM  and  AAA 
sites.  As  early  as  14  Jimumy,  the  Acting  (iiainiuin.  Admiral  Zumwiill,  had  ret|uested 
pennissioii  either  to  strike  MIGs  on  the  ground  or  engage  I  hem  in  the  air  in  Nortfi 
Vietniuu  below  20"  north.  No  action  resulted,  and  on  1 4  April  1 97 1,  ilu*  (liairman 
again  broached  the  MIG  issue  with  the  Secrehuy.  He  re(‘ounted  a  growing  number 
of  MIG  deployments  to  the  low'ei^  area  of  Nortlx  Vietnam,  stating  lliat  tfiis  iucreiusi'd 
MIG  aciivity  had  hectmie  a  "major  (‘onsideratiorr  in  the  (xiudud  of  US  mv  operations 
in  S^mtheasf  Asia.  CTuTent  couiUenneasures,  the  Chaintum  said,  wt^re  eliwly  inad- 
ecgiate  to  dissuade  the  enemy  from  establishing  slri|)  alen  facilities  within  r;uig('  of 
US  aircnift.  He  repeated  tlu*  rec^onimendation  of  14  Januaiy  and,  additionally.  wmibHi 
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pemiissioiT  for  the  field  cominaiulers  to  attack  any  MIG  mthiii  20  naiiticaJ  iniJes  of 
t  he  BARREL  ROLL  EAST  area  of  Laos.^ 

Two  days  following  the  suhniission  of  the  MIG  request,  the  Chainiiiin  also  sub- 
mi  tied  a  codification  of  existing,  as  well  as  proposed,  air  operating  authorities  for 
Southeast  Asia.  In  November  of  the  previous  year,  the  JCS  had  codified  all  (he  SEA 
air  authorities  into  the  single  integrated  interdiction  program,  imd  the  Serrt'tary  of 
Defense  had  approved  these  rules  through  I  May  1971.  Regarding  North  Vietnam, 
the  codification  had  encompassed  principally  self-defense  meitsures,  including:  (1) 
imniediale  protective  reaction  strikes,  without  siibsetpient  retaliation,  by  fighier 
aircraft,  including  IRON  HAND,  against  any  SAM  or  AAA  site  in  Noi1h  Vietnam 
below  20°  north  that  fired  on  or  was  activated  against  US  aircraft  conducting  mis¬ 
sions  over  Laos  or  North  Vietniim;  (2)  overflight  of  North  Vietnam  by  IRON  HAND 
aircraft  to  the  extent  necessary  to  position  themselves  between  SAM  mid  AAA  sites 
in  North  Vietnam  and  B-52s  operating  in  Laos  to  protect  the  B-52s  from  attack:  (3) 
engagement  by  friendly  aircraft  and  surface-to-air  missiles  of  enemy  aircnift  over 
North  Vietnam  that  indicated  hostile  intent  against  US  or  allied  planes  operating 
outside  the  border  of  North  Vietnam;  (4j  overflight  of  Noith  Vietnam  by  laser-illu¬ 
minator  aircraft,  trot  to  exceed  three  nautical  miles,  in  order  to  guide  ordnance 
onto  ,selected  fiugets  in  I>aos  close  to  the  NVN  border*  These  authorities  were  due 
for  renewal*  The  Chainuim  asked  for  their  continuation  until  I  November  I97I;  he 
also  reque*steci  additional  authorities,  or  “modifications,"  for  operations  in  North 
Vietnam,  whk'h  in  effect  consolidated  the  outstanding  requests  for  slanding  author¬ 
ities  against  both  SAM  and  MIG  targets,^^’ 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  still  unwilling  to  expand  air  operations  over 
North  Vietnam.  On  29  April  I971,  he  told  the  Chairman  that  he  considered  the 
existing  rules  adequate  to  handle  the  MIG  threat*  Two  days  later,  on  28  April,  he 
addressed  the  19  March  request  concerning  NVN  SAMs*  lie  considered  tliat  current 
“countermeasures,  tactics,  and  operating  authorities"  provided  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  for  US  aircraft  and  crews  at  that  time.  The  next  day,  he  extended  the  existing 
SEA  mr  operallng  authorities  until  1  November  1971,  but  did  not  include  th(^  “modi¬ 
fications"  for  North  Vietnam  requested  by  the  t'haimian.-' 

The  North  Vietnamese  air  defense  activities  continued  unabated,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  reluctant  to  accept  the  Secretary’s  decision  as  final.  On  29  April  1971, 
Admiral  Moorer  informed  Mr.  Laird  of  recent  MIG  activity  against  US  aircraft  in 
Laos  nccU"  the  NVN  border*  He  repeated  his  belief  that  “a  substantial  expansion” 
of  existing  operating  rules  was  required  to  defend  against  MIG  activity  btdciw  29° 
north.  Specifically,  Admiral  Moorer  requested  approval  to  launch  anti-radiation 
missiles  against  active  enemy  ground  controlled  intercept  (GCI)  sites  below  20° 
north  when  MIGs  were  airborne  in  the  area,  Laird  denied  the  request,-^ 

On  1  May  1971,  CINCPAC  reported  a  continuing  MIG  threat  and  location 
of  new  SAM  and  .\AA  sites  and  equipment.  He  wanted  to  conduct  ajjpropri- 
ate  strikes  but  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  wius,  initially,  reluctant  to 
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press  the  matter  fuilher  He  told  Ailmiral  Mhort  that  reiteralioii  ot  sueh  reeom- 
mendalions  (n  Hie  Seeretaiy  of  Defense  was  nui  advisable  in  li^ht  of  the  recent 
denials  of  similar  retiiiests.  The  continuing  NVN  air  defense  buildup,  apparenliy, 
overcame  the  Director's  reluctance,  and  on  \2  May  H)71,  the  diairmati  liegan  a 
renewed  series  of  reciuesis,  whit'h  conlinued  into  July  1971,  for  perniission  to 
attack  both  SAM  and  MIG  targets  in  Nortl^  Vietnam.  The  Secretary  i>f  Defense  did 
not  atJi)rove  any  of  these  ret|uests.  He  tlid,  on  15  May  1971,  iussure  the  JC’S  that  he 
was  “vitally  interested"  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  US  aircrews.  But,  as  only 
one  US  plane  had  been  lost  in  the  thousamls  of  sorties  Hown  over  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam  during  April  and  May,  he  believed  current  aiilhorities  were  satlsfat'loiy-'^^ 

With  the  arrival  of  the  suiuiner  rainy  seasrm  in  1971,  allied  air  o|>eralions  over 
both  kios  ajid  northern  South  Vietniun  slackened  with  a  (orn^spondit^g  decline  in 
enemy  air  defense  adivities  in  the  lower  pai1  of  Noilh  Vietnam.  But  the  ap|)roacti 
of  llu*  hill  dry  season  lirought  an  increase  in  both.  By  Jiiid-Sei>teiubcr  1971.  the  US 
comniaiuiers  realized  that  North  Vietnam  intended  to  contest  allied  planes  near  its 
liordei's,  perhaps  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  during  I  lie  previtjus  di*y  season.  To 
meet  this  threat,  the  Secrefaiy  of  Defense  approved  and  Ihe  Joint  UhitTs  dinn^UMl 
the  exec'ution  of  a  strike  against  air  defense,  logistic,  and  other  niililaiy  targets  in 
Noith  Vietnam  as  far  as  20  kilometei^  uot1h  of  the  DMZ.  in  discussioits  wWh  Se^cre- 
taiy  Laird,  this  limit  w^is  extended  to  'AO  kilometers.  Tlie  White  House  authorized 
30  miles,  then  35.  CINt'PAU  w'anfect  to  deploy  a  second  cmriiT  for  I’HIZE  IM'LL. 
Howevei;  tJSS  Mifhvai/  w'as  in  Yokosuka,  Jaj)an.  too  far  aw^ay  io  take  station  in 
time;  USS  Enlerprise  was  in  Singa])ore,  but  having  it  sail  tw'o  days  ahead  of  an 
amKHUK'ed  depmiure  w'ouid  forfeit  surprise.  A  second  (‘mrier  was  not  used. 

On  21  Set>temher,  in  bad  weather  llial  ictjuired  alLiiisirmuent  attacks,  198 
planes  destroyed  a  POL  storage  area  anti  sev'iu’al  AAA  radars  without  loss.  Sev¬ 
enth  Air  Force  w^anted  to  have  Navy'  A-7s  fly  foniuUion  with  LTSAF  F-4s  using 
Lonin  gear;  the  Navy  would  not  ijo  it.  Subsequently,  Admiral  Moorer  agreed  with 
CINCPAU  that  it  vvoultl  have  been  “very  dangerous'  fora  mixed  formation  to  ily  on 
instniments  against  miasile  ilefenses.'^' 

The  I^HIZE  BULL  strike  tlid  not  r'ernovt^  Ihe  NVN  air  tlefense  threat,  and  the 
remainder  of  1971  wilriessed  a  resumption  of  the  requests  lt>r  expanded  authority 
to  {'uunter  this  challenge.  On  20  Octoher  1971,  Admiral  Mooi'er  destaHani  the  cue 
rent  MIG  disposititm  in  Noilh  Vietnam  below'  2tP  noi1h  that  was  endangt^rijig  U8 
B-52  operations  in  Laos  ami  rtsjuesled  appropriate  strike  action.  Tlie  Seerc'tary, 
however,  dedined  io  at>prove  the  retiuest.  He  readily  admitteti  that  llic  loss  of  a 
B-52  “w'ould  indeed  unfoilunate,"  hut  asked  for  an  cLSsessment  tif  limiling  B-52 
operations  to  are<is  less  susceptible  to  MIG  altat'k.'^^ 

On  21  Otiober  1971,  the  Ghmruuui  provifletl  ilie  Secretaiy  a  t'otlificalion  of  air 
operating  authorities  for  Soiithecist  .-Asia  that  included  not  finly  the  existing  niles 
scheduled  to  ex|>ire  on  31  Otiober  1971  hut  also  Viulous  new  ones.  With  n^sped 
to  North  Vietnam,  new^  pi'oposals  inchidt^l  tlie  designation  as  liostile  any  airborne 
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MIG  below  19*"  north  anti  stiinding  pennission  to  attack  during  actual  engagontent 
controlling  G(]I  sites  in  North  Vietnam  below  20°  north/*'- 

On  22  October  1971,  the  Secretary  notified  Admiral  Moorer  that  the  matter  of 
SoutheasI  Asia  air  authorities  required  ^'detailed  examination,"  lie  extemied  the 
current  niles  unt  il  15  November,  pending  a  review'  of  new  ones  requested  the  i>re\i- 
ous  day,  but  Mr,  Laird  never  approved  the  expanded  authorities.  On  12  November 
1971,  he  extended  existing  authorities  until  1  December  1971,  imd  extendeit  (hem 
monthly,  thereafter,  until  the  April  1972  offensive/^ 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Moorer  had  responded  to  the  Secretary's  request  for 
an  assessment  of  the  restriction  of  B-52  operations  to  areas  less  vulnerable  to 
enemy  MIG  attack.  He  supported  the  position  of  COMUSMACV  and  GINC'PAC  that 
B-52  operations  were  vital  to  the  success  of  the  interdiction  c^ainpaign  anti  must  be 
continued  in  Laos  near  the  NVTSJ  panhandle  in  order  to  restrict  enemy  tuovenient 
through  the  Laotian  LOC  network,  "All  appropriate  measures  within  our  ability  mui 
authority,"  the  Chairman  assured  the  Secretary,  "will  be  taken  to  defend  against  a 
MIG  attack."  But  Admiral  Moorer  did  not  believe  that  the  "inherent  potentijiJ"  fora 
successful  MIG  attack  on  a  B-52  could  be  ignored/*^* 

Gn  6  November,  one  MlG-21  evidently  moved  to  Dong  Hoi  airfieki  Next  day,  a 
reconnaissance  flight,  with  five  escorts  flew  over  the  field.  When  antiaircTaft  batter¬ 
ies  opened  fire,  c^scorts  expended  ordnance  on  the  A.\A  site.  Admiral  Moorer  was 
in  Saigon  that  day  and  met  with  General  John  D.  Lavelle,  Commanding  (General, 
Seventh  Air  Force.  The  Chainuan  "complimented"  him  on  the  mission,  agreeing 
that  there  had  been  a  need  to  determine  whether  there  were  MIGs  at  Dong  Hoi/^^ 
Four  motUhs  later,  it  w'ould  become  know'u  that  this  w^as  the  first  of  28  missions 
involving  fidse  rc'parting  by  Seventh  Air  Force* 

In  early  November  1971,  reconnaissance  revealed  additional  MIG  deployments 
to  airiields  in  lower  Nortli  Vietnam  near  the  |)ass  areas  into  I^os.  On  13  Novemhe'r, 
the  Acting  Chainuan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Ryan,  infonned  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  of  this  situation,  citing  an  increased  number  of  aircraft  deployed 
to  Bai  Thuong  and  staged  to  Vinh,  Quan  I^ang,  and  Dong  Hoi.  Protective  reaction 
strikes  in  support  of  reconnaissance  niissii>ns  over  these  three  latter^  fields  had 
not  deterred  the  enemy.  General  Ryan  explained  that  the  transitory  nature  of  MIG 
deployments  to  the  three  fields  militated  against  a  request  to  strike  newly  located 
MIGs.  But  he  did  recommend  execution  of  an  attack  {FRACTLIRE  DEEP)  against 
Bai  Thuong,  a  hub  of  MIG  activity  in  the  panhandle  and  a  field  that  had  remained 
occupied  throughout  the  summer  monsoon.'**^ 

The  Secreimy  of  Defense  did  not  approve  the  plan,  and  on  24  November  1971, 
the  Chainuan  again  requested  expanded  authorization  to  meet  (he  growing  MIG 
threat.  This  particular  request  was  spurred  hy  a  North  Vietiuimese  altem}>t  to  sliool 
flown  a  B-52  on  21  November.  Cunently,  US  fighter  aii'craft  escorting  the  B-52s, 
the  Chainuan  said,  could  engage  in  immediate  protective  reaction  against  attack¬ 
ing  MIGs,  including  hot  pui-suit  and  strike  of  the  airfields  w'here  the  MIGs  landed. 
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Often,  however,  the  US  figliters  couki  not  farr>'  out  reaction  against  enc'iny  aitllelds 
l)eeause  tliey  were  (‘onfigiireci  primarily  with  air-to-air  munitions.  AccHndingly* 
Adiniial  Mooter  sought  pemiission  to  expand  the  time  allow'otl  t()r  protective  reac¬ 
tion  against  liostile  MKis  ami  the  fields  from  w'hidi  tiiey  operate^!.  Insieacl  of  tlie 
currently  authorized  immediate  reaction,  the  C'hainiian  recommended  a  24diour 
[jeriod  with  extension  to  72  hours  in  case  of  l>ati  w'eallier  But  the  StHTClaiy  look 
no  immediate  action  on  this  re<iuest,-^" 

On  I  Decemhen  Secretaiy  I.^ird  told  Admiral  Moorer  that  he  did  not  helievt^ 
tlie  militaiy^  was  "stretcdiing'"  existing  autliorities  ku'  enough.  Already,  he  helieved, 
tliere  was  aulhorizalion  for  escorts  to  cany  out  a  protective  reaction  strike.  Thc^ 
Cliatnnait  called  CINCl^AC  to  discuss  this  in'ohlem.  The  Direct oi;  Joint  SlalT,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Vogt,  w^as  tine  tt>  attend  a  ilaw^aii  conference  with  Admiral  McUain 
and  General  Lavelle.  The  Cliainnan  and  General  Vogt  favored  the  tactic  of  "! roll¬ 
ing''  wdiich  w'ouki  involve  running  a  reconnaissance  t)lane  over  an  airfield  until  it 
drew'  fire,  after  which  the  escxiHs  woulfl  allack.  Moorer  told  Vogl  to  givc>  <'onfer- 
ees  in  Hawaii  “the  flavor  of  the  Washington  ideas  tm  protective  reaction."  Nine 
months  later,  Lavelle  W'iHild  invoke  convemat ions  with  Vogt  in  Hawaii  to  Justify  his 
extremely  liberal  inteipretation  of  “protective  reac^lion."'^ 

Meanw^hile,  on  17  Novtunber.  the  While  House  decided  In  cHUjdud  another 
I^RIZE  BULL  operation  against  North  Vietnam.  Upon  ref'omjmuidatiun  from 
CTNCPAU  and  COMILSMAUV,  the  strike  area  was  widened  and  the  targtd  list 
broadened  to  indmie  radar,  SAM  and  AAA  sites,  suj)ply  dumps,  tnick  parks  and 
airfields.  On  :k)  November  the  Chairman  submitted  several  ])lans  to  lh<^  StHTe- 
taiy:  (1)  URAUTURE  DEFIR  a  one-day  attack  against  four  airfields:  (2)  PHGUD 
Bl^NUH,  a  maxiiiumi  one-day  effoil  against  a  variety  of  targets  beloW'  hi';  and 
0)  PROUD  DEER  wJiich  be  ret'ommeuded,  a  consolidation  of  the  previous  two. 
Bad  w^eatlter  iiiiposed  a  long  delay.  Meanwhile,  ('INt'SAt*  uiiilalerally  halted  B-52 
operations  along  the  border  of  Uios  and  Noiili  Vietnam  where  MlGs  w^ere  clial- 
lenging  the  bombers.  Admiral  McUain  j)rolested  strongly  to  the  ('hainuan.  On  1 
Derember,  Admiral  Moorer  lold  CINUSAU  that  it  certainly  would  liave  bet^n  iielpful 
if  W'ashington  had  received  advance  warning  about  the  “precai)ilt>us  tenuinatioir 
of  B-52  operations.  The  stmui-down.  Moorer  continued,  haci  i)lac(^d  a  “veiy  lu'avy 
burden”  on  the  field  commander.  He  instnicied  UINUSAU  to  develo|)  proct'dures 
to  minimize  the  risk  but  continue  vital  iutenliction  operations,  hi  a  nu'ssagt'  to 
(JNUPxAC,  Moorer  direcicd  the  convening  of  a  conference,  mentiom^l  abtwe,  that 
would  explore  all  air  operating  authorities  and  review'  the  danger  io  B-r>2s.  Siu'ie- 
lary  Uiinl  decided  that  B--52  strikes  would  continue  while  tht'  Hawaii  <‘onleieut't' 
w-iis  being  held, 

Presitient  Nixon  tlcnnded  that  all  lucrative  targets  bt4ow  2(r  w'onld  bealiacki^l. 
But  he  did  not  w^aiU  the  three-day  strike  against  North  Vietnam,  ucjw  code-uamed 
PROUD  DEEP,  to  be  carried  out  wiiik'  Uong!e,Hs  was  in  session.  Admiral  Moorer 
told  UINUPAU  that  sanctwiclung  the  strike  into  the  time  of  the  cimgressional 
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recess,  while  taking  the  C'hristmas  cease-fire  and  the  unusually  bad  December 
weather  into  account,  made  matters  difficult.  PROl^D  DEEP  was  executed  during 
27-29  December;  poor  weather  forced  a  complete  reliance  upon  instniments  dur¬ 
ing  the  28  December  attacks.  More  than  200  Air  Force  and  Navy  phmes  took  part; 
three  aircraft  were  downed  by  SAMs,  with  one  crewman  recovered.  Enemy  air 
defenses  had  evidently  become  too  strong  to  be  degraded  by  PROUD  DEEP  During 
1970,  according  to  Admiral  Moorer,  only  three  SAMs  were  fired  from  sites  .south  of 
20°.  On  29  December,  24  SAMs  were  fired  against  one  mission. 


Covert  Operations  against  North  Vietnam 

During  1971,  the  United  States  planned  and  supported  to  a  limited  extent  covert 
operations  against  North  Vietnam.  As  the  result  of  a  Washington  Special 
Actions  Group  meeting  on  2  December  1970,  Dr.  Kissinger  requested  the  dtwelop- 
ment  of  selected  options  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  or  North  Vietnam  with  the  objective 
of  enabling  the  United  States  to  wrest  the  initiative  from  the  enemy  instead  of 
continually  reacting  to  enemy  moves.  The  Joint  Chiefs  submitted  to  the  SetTetary 
on  5  December  a  series  of  overt  and  covert  options.  They  fell  into  three  categories: 
short  tenn  spoiling-tyi)e  operations  designed  to  keep  the  enemy  off  balance  and 
use  miiiimum  resources;  more  ambitious  undertakings  requiring  longer  time  and 
more  resources;  <md  deception  mul  psychological  feint  operations  to  support  the 
previous  two  categories.*' 

The  Secretary  forwarded  the  JCS  i)roposals  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  but  recommended 
against  implementation  pending  a  further  review.  Subsequently,  the  Joint  (’hiefs 
reconsidered  the  options  and  Adminil  Moorer  submitted  a  revised  list  on  4  Jjmuary 
1971.  The  new  options,  he  believed,  had  the  highest  probability  of  success,  would 
give  the  enemy  concern,  and  could  be  implemented  within  existing  capabilities. 
The  original  JCS  options  had  included  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  but 
the  new  ones  provided  only  for  the  following  actions  against  North  Vietmun:  small- 
scale  air  attacks;  Patrol  Torpedo  F'ast  (PTF)  boat  attacks  on  NVN  coastal  ship¬ 
ping^-;  coastal  attacks  by  fire;  capture  and  subversion  of  North  Vietnamese  fisher¬ 
men;  and  l^F  destniction  of  a  NVN  traw  ler  at  sea.  All  of  these  actions,  except  for 
the  air  attacks,  could  be  conducted  by  indigenous  personnel.*^' 

Throughout  January,  the  C'hairman  provided  the  Secretary  various  refinements 
to  the  options  and  several  additions,  including  proposals  for  both  cross-beach  imd 
airborne  raids  against  petroleum  and  logistics  facilities.  On  3  Febmary  1971,  how¬ 
ever,  Secretary  Uiird  notified  Admiral  Moorer  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  approve 
any  of  the  options  for  intplementation  at  that  time.  He  felt  that  the  small-scale  air 
attacks  of  North  Vietnam  would  have  minimal  effect  and  might  be  viewed  by  the 
public  as  “a  unilateral  US  resumption  of  the  air  wiu*  over  NVN  with  its  attendant 
unfavorable  impact  upon  the  Paris  Negotiations  iilong  with  wide.spread  domestic 
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anti  internancHial  political  rcpcrcaissions.”  Nor  tlid  tlit^  SccnMary  feel  the  other 
actions  Just inerl  the  ptjhtical  and  iniliUir>^  lisks  involved.  However,  he  did  direet 
eontiiuiation  of  planning  for  lliose  and  t)(.her  possible  coven  actions.^* 

Admiral  Moorer  narrow'cd  the  contingency  against  North  Vieniam  to 

interdiclion  of  NVN  coaslal  sliipping  i>y  PTF  boats,  nicknamed  NEWPORT  t'ASI- 
NO;  and  t^oastal  attac^ks  by  fire  using  FFPs,  nickiuuned  SPRl'C'E  (Jl'M  The  n'Ks 
would  be  manned  with  Vietnamese  creW'S  ami  no  US  t)eisonnel  wrmld  be  al)t>ard. 
Admiral  Moorer  snhjiiitted  plans  for  these  operations  to  the  Set'retaiy  on  5  Febrit- 
aiy  1071,  reconnuending  immediate  execution.  This  titm^  Ihe  SiH'Yvtury  approved 
and,  on  7  PVbniaiy  1971,  the  JUS  authorized  CINUPAU  and  U()MUSMA(’V  to  c^any 
out  the  i  Jans:  no  US  personnel  would  partidpaie.^'' 

Subsequently,  PTP^  craft,  manned  by  South  Vietnamese  caews,  t*onductetl 
maritime  harassing  operations  against  NVN  shipiting  on  two  ot'casions,  ihv  first 
off  Qiumg  Kite  on  tire  night  of  10-11  Februaiy  and  the  sochhuI  off  Vinli  during  llie 
night  of  19-20  Februaiy',  The  actions  resulted  in  five  enemy  shii)s  sunk  and  four 
heavily  diunaged  willt  eight  prisoners  and  numeroiLs  documents  caplnnsi  The  cost 
to  friendly  forces  w^as  one  crewnuui  killed  and  minor  damage  to  one  P'PF  boat. 
The  nicknames  for  these  {q)erations  were  changed  from  Ihe  English  dc^signations 
NEWPORT  (\ASINO  mul  SPRUCE  GUM  to  llAI  (’AN(-  TUDO  a*  the  diredion  ofllu' 
Secretary'  tif  Defense.  Since  the  operatifuis  were  c^onductetl  by  tlu'  South  Vietnam¬ 
ese,  lie  wanted  them  to  have  Vietnamese  natnes.  The  field  c‘onmi;mdei^  and  the 
diainnan  reeonmiended  execaition  of  a  third  HAI  CAN(t  TUDO  mission,  an  aitat^k 
by  fire  against  petroleum  and  transshipment  targets  ai  Qiiang  Klie,  using  captured 
NVN  122  mm  rockets,  but  the  Secretary'  did  not  approve  the  mission/*'’ 

The  Unite<i  States  also  condiieted  mn]>hil>ious  feint.s  off  the  caiast  tif  North 
Vietnam  in  February  and  March  1971  in  suppoH  of  the  LAM  SON  719  offensive  in 
Liios.  On  4  February',  Admiral  Mriorer  prtnltled  Secretaiy  Uiircl  a  (ilan  to  (le|doy  an 
Amphibious  Ready  Group  mid  a  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  off  the  southern  coast  of 
North  Vietnam.  Such  action  w-as  designed  to  convey  to  the  Nnilh  Vietnamese  the 
impression  that  a  raid  w-as  being  i)lanned  ;m<l  to  t'aiise  rbem  to  hokl  forties  iieetnm- 
try  in  imtieipation  of  an  im[)emiing  atla<'k.  CINC'PAC'  had  strongly  ret^onnmmdefl 
approval  of  the  plan,  and  Admiral  Moorer  concurred  in  that  reenmniendation.''' 

The  SetTCtary  of  Defense  ap[>roved  the  plan  and,  on  o  Febmary  197  I,  I  hi'  Joint 
Chiefs  authorized  deployment  of  tlie  mnpliibions  forces  to  waters  off  North  Viel- 
lumi.  Suiiseqnenlly,  at  Admiral  Moorer's  retjiiesi.  the  Secretaiy'  agi‘eeti  on  -j  March 
1971  to  the  movement  of  the  amphibious  group  further  up  the  NV'N  ci>;lsi  in  order 
to  maintain  the  enemys  eoncern  over  [lossible  ('Oiistal  attack.  The  operation  w;ls 
completed  on  (>  March.  Whether  it  diverted  any  North  Vietnamese  foiees  from  Ihe 
fighting  imaind  Tchepone  w'^is  never  determined.*'^ 

In  Febniaty  1971,  (JNCI^AC  had  ilevelopt'd  a  general  <'on('ei)t  for  agent  tipera- 
tions  in  Noith  Vietnam.  It  (ircnided  for  the  reernitinent  of  both  short-  and  long-term 
agents  with  about  three  months  required  for  the  training  of  the  fonuc'r  and  9  m  I  I 
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months  for  tlie  lalter  Admiral  Moorer  forn^arcied  I  lie  concept  to  the  Secretary  on 
17  fVbruary  stating  that: 

The  momentum  of  current  operations  against  North  Vietnam  must  he 
maintained;  the  initiative  is  clearly  ours  in  overt  operations  in  (■anibodia  mid 
I^os  cind  in  successful  covert  operations  by  Patrol  Ton>edo  Fast  boats  against 
the  coast  of  NVN.  These  operations  liave  caused  confusion  and  frustration 
within  tlie  NV'^N  goveniment  . 

Admiral  Moorer  thought  tJiat  ultimately  all  tyi>es  of  agents  should  be  introduced 
into  North  Vietnam,  and  he  recommended  initiation  of  the  CINCPAC  prograiiL  No 
US  personnel  or  “attributable  resoiu'ces’’  would  be  retiuired  and  the  Vietnaniese 
would  do  all  the  recmitiiig  and  training.‘^^' 

The  Secretaiy  of  Defense  apjiroved  the  concept  for  agent  operations  in  North 
Vietnam  on  20  Febniary  provided  that  the  Joint  General  Staff  would  undertake 
the  program.  lie  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  US  participation  in  the  actual 
operations,  although  COMUSMACV  might  assist  in  planning  and  training,  (ieneral 
Abrams  approached  the  Chief  of  the  Joint  General  Staff  (JGS),  General  Vien,  who 
believetl  that  the  proposal  should  be  discussetl  by  President  Thieu  and  Ambassador 
Bunker  Subsequently,  the  Secretai^,  at  Admiral  Moorer s  request,  asked  tlie  Set^re' 
tai7  of  State  to  have  Bunker  aiiproach  Thieii/’*^ 

Secretary  Rogers,  however,  expressed  “considerable  skepticism”  about  I  lie 
agent  program.  He  told  SecTCtary  Laird  on  21  May  1971  that  similar  operations  in 
the  past  were  of  little  or  no  intelligence  value  and  of  only  minor  use  for  haniss- 
ment*  In  addition,  Secretary  Rogers  feared  that,  even  though  no  US  personnel 
or  attributable  resources  would  be  used  in  execution  of  the  jirogram,  the  United 
States  would  be  blamed,  since  it  would  be  involved  in  recniitment  iind  training.  He 
suggested  an  interdepartmental  evaluation  of  the  proposed  operations.  Although 
Secretaiy^  UUrd  favored  such  a  project,  there  was  no  evaluation  and  the  reconi 
reveals  no  further  consitieration  of  the  agent  program/*^ 

Throughout  1971,  the  I'niled  States  carried  out  covert  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  against  North  Vietiuun.  These  consisted  primarily  of  "black”  and  “grey"*  radio 
broadcasts  and  the  insertion  of  psychological  operations  materials  into  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  On  6  December  1971,  the  Chsiinnan  submitted  to  the  40  Committee,  a  special 
committee  of  the  Natioiuil  Security  Council,  a  three-phase  program  for  t'xpimded 
c(>vert  psychological  operations  in  North  Vietnam.  The  first  phase  would  revitalize 
ongoing  actions,  while  the  second  and  third  would  expand  them.  No  US  personnel 
would  participate  in  the  execution  of  the  operations  although  they  would  he  used 
for  training  and  as  advisers.  Admiral  Moorer  requested  that  the  Committee  approve 
the  first  phase  of  the  prognmi  for  immediate  implemenlatioii  mid  approve  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  remaining  two  phases,  but  the  record  does  not  reveal  further  action  on 
this  matter^- 
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In  Februiiry  1972,  (’()MUSMA('V  underltmk  lo  prepare  a  (‘over  ;urtl  dtH-eption 
plim  for  operations  with  \  l\e  oslensii)le  piin>ose  of  (iisrnpting  NVA  ton‘es  and  |>re- 
venting  tlteir  movement  into  South  Vietnaim  When  learning  of  this  |)laniung,  tlie 
President  requested  that  it  be  liroadened  to  inelude  a  full  range  of  ground,  sea.  and 
air  options.  Subsetjuently,  MsistanI  Secretaf>-  of  Defense  (J,  Warren  Nutter  told 
Admiral  Moorer  tliat  South  Vietnamese  assets  should  l)e  used  lo  the  uiaxiiinmi 
extent  possible  and  that  there  should  lie  no  ground  troop  involvement 

On  29  Feliruary,  the  Chairman  forwarded  to  the  StH^retary  "eoneeptnal  |)]an- 
ning  O])tions"  for  cover  mid  deception  o)MTations  against  enemy  forces  in  North 
Vietnam.  These  inciuded:  a  RVNAF  ground  atlac^k  ac^ross  the  DMZ;  inerejiscHl  eai’ 
rier  operations:  an  amphibious  oiieration  north  of  the  DMZ:  eoveil  attacks  in  NVN 
w'atcrs:  and  combinations  of  the  above  options. 

The  Chainnan  doubted  that  the  outcome  of  any  of  tlie  options  warranted  the 
risks  and  expenditures  of  resources  involved.  As  Cs  redeployments  continued,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  had  to  assume  increased  responsibility  for  “tlie  total  condiid 
of  the  war  effon,"  As  a  result,  the  RVNAF  was  stretched  thin  and  troop  de|)loy- 
inents  ne(*essary  to  give  credibility  lo  tlie  projected  operations  w'ould  leave  (lit seal 
areas  undel\mded.  In  addition,  Admiral  Moorer  (|uestiomsi  whether  t^redible  de(‘(‘p- 
tion  operations  could  be  conducted  in  light  of  the  accelerated  LIS  wdthdraw'als,  tlu^ 
reduced  iii-counliy  sup|>ort  for  the  RVNAF,  and  the  political  constraints  precluding 
expansion  of  the  I'S  ('ombal  role  in  South  Vietnam.  For  these  reasons,  he  recoiii- 
meink^d  against  im|)lementation  of  the  options.  The  Secretary'  of  Defense  rtvUiyed 
them  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  agreeing  with  Admiral  Moorer  that  the  expendiluR'  of  the 
neeessai'y  resources  could  not  be  justified  at  that  lime,  and  the  available  rt^cord 
reveals  no  further  ad  ion  on  this  matter.'"* 


Approaching  Offensive:  Military  Operations, 
January-March  1972 

There  had  been  indications  of  enemy  plaas  lor  an  atlai^k  during  the  latl(*r  half 
of  1971,  and  lliese  signs  ijuTeast'd  signin(‘aiilly  during  January'  1972.  (Irowing 
enemy  troo[)  movemenls  and  improvements  of  his  logisli(‘s  neUvork  in  western 
Quang  Tri  Province,  in  the  DMZ,  and  in  North  Vietnam  just  above  the  DMZ.  all 
Ijortended  an  approaching  ground  attack.  In  addition,  during  tlie  fii’st  two  months 
of  1972,  the  enemy  became  increasingly  bold  in  his  air  defense  activities,  sle|)ping 
u]>  attacks  against  US  interdiction  operations  in  Laos,  and  (‘arrying  out  iwop  and 
supply  movements  in  support  of  flic  impending  offensive,  lie  continued  lo  emtiloy 
MIGs  for  this  tiur|K>se  and  introduced  SA-2  missile  batteries  into  hen^tofon*  lightly 
defended  areas  of  Um.s,  the  lower  part  of  North  Vietnam,  and  even  into  the  DMZ. 
Moreover,  US  rec'onnaissance  iiidic’Uted  constnnJion  work  on  the  airlnJds  in  the 
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NVN  panhandle  to  enable  MIGs  to  use  them  as  well  cis  a  marked  increase^  in  con¬ 
ventional  anti-aircraft  artillery  forces  in  the  same  area^*^ 

To  counter  the  enemy  air  defense,  the  Chairman  on  10  December  1971  had 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  authority  to  use  IRON  HAND  aircraft  equipped 
with  anti-radiation  missiles  in  protective  reaction  against  GCl  and  associated 
radars  below  20°  north  that  were  a(*tivated  whenever  MIG  aircraft  were  deployed 
or  operating  in  that  area.  The  Secretary  did  not  reply  until  8  January  1972  when 
he  reqiu'sted  a  further  assessment  before  making  a  final  decision.  He  asked  about 
the  capabilities  of  enemy  radar  in  the  lower  part  of  North  Vietnam,  the'  US  abil¬ 
ity  to  attack  specific  radars,  and  measures  that  might  be  taken  within  the  existing 
authorities  to  counter  the  increased  threat  to  allied  aircraft."’*’ 

The  Chairman  submittc'd  the  assessment  two  days  later.  He  related  that, 
between  4  October  1971  and  8  January  1972,  there  were  43  penetrations  of  Uiotian 
air  space  by  MIG  aircralt,  17  of  which  occurred  in  the  first  seven  days  of  January. 
He  continued: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  character  of  our  air  operations  in  Laos  has  taken  on 
a  new  dimension.  Whereas  we  previously  eiqoyed  freedom  of  the  skies  ;uid 
were  concerned  primarily  with  the  SAM/ AAA  threat,  we  now  face  a  deter¬ 
mined,  clever  mtd  more  qualified  enemy  in  the  air.  Against  this  new  threat,  we 
are  forced  to  operate  in  the  friitge  area  of  our  radar  and  radio  coverage  mid  at 
the  limits  of  aircraft  endurance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  is  working  at  or 
near  optimum  capability  under  close  radiu*  control  [in]  a  friendly  environment, 
in  pniximity  to  his  airfields,  ov^er  familiar  geography  and  [with]  the  added  com¬ 
fort  of  biise  smictuary. 

Admiral  Moorer  carefully  detailed  for  the  Secretary  the  actions  undertaken  to 
increase  and  improve  warning  and  alert  procedures  as  protection  against  the 
enemy  air  defenses.  He  shaied  the  opinion  of  the  field  commanders  that  there  was 
little  further  that  could  be  done  in  that  regard.  What  was  required  w'as  authority  to 
attack  MIGs,  both  airborne  and  on  the  ground,  miywhere  in  North  Vietnam  below 
20°  north  as  well  as  their  supporting  airfields,  facilities,  GCl  sites,  mid  assoc  iated 
radars.  Ten  days  later,  on  20  January,  Moorer  provided  the  Secretary  additional 
infonnation  in  response  to  the  8  January  request  and  repeated  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  authority  to  employ  anti-radiation  missiles  against  GCl  air  defense  radars 
in  North  Vietnam.^" 

Meantime,  General  Abrams  was  seeing  increasing  signs  of  a  buildup  for  an 
enemy  offensive.  On  11  January,  he  forwarded  a  warning  of  such  an  attack  to 
CINCPAC  and  Admiral  Moorer.  Recent  intelligence,  he  said,  revealed  enemy  prepa¬ 
rations  for  intensified  military  and  political  actions  during  the  spring  of  1972.  Nine 
days  later,  on  20  January  1972,  he  described  for  his  superiors  “in  the  clearest  pos¬ 
sible  manner"  the  impending  enemy  offensive  against  South  Vietnam.  He  believed 
that  high  level  decisions  and  planning  for  such  effort  had  already  been  made 
although  he  could  not  be  sure  of  the  precise  plan  of  attack.  He  reported  miqor 
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nuneinenl  o^  NVA  iiiiils  towani  noiHieni  MR  1  and  MR  2  in  Sonih  Vietnam,  (ieneral 
Al)nmis  exi^ected  recently  intensiruHi  enemy  MIG  ac*ti\ity  lo  rnntiniie,  as  well  as 
inereasofi  movement  of  SAMs  mul  A.-^A  [o  the  area  Just  noilh  of  tlie  DMZ  in  (uder 
to  “eomplieate  our  operaliona''  The  enemy  liad  already  moved  these  vvt^apons  into 
the  Laotian  panhandle.''^ 

To  countei'  this  buildup  <md  to  be  prepared  when  the  enemy  offensive  broke, 
(leneral  Abrams  requested  the  following  authtjrilies,  to  l>e  invoketl  as  appropriate 
wiien  the  bailie  begmi:  strike  of  (aiemy  MIGs  on  the  ground  at  Dong  Hoi,  Vinh,  ;md 
Quail  Lang;  ngliler  strike,  including  IRON  HAND,  of  active  G(’I  ratlai-s  lielow  2(r 
north;  fightiu'  strike,  including  IRON  liAND,  <)f  occutiied  SAM  sites  and  asso<iated 
equipment  in  Nortli  Vietnam  locatetl  within  \9  nautical  miles  (SAM  nuige)  of  the 
PMDL  or  the  Laotian  border  as  far  noilh  as  lb  nanfical  miles  abiwe  Mu  (da  I'ass: 
nghU'r  strike  of  enemy  logistic  su|>por1  facilities  lielow  18“  noilli.  (General  Abrams 
also  rec'onimended  the  use  of  scmsoi's  througlKnit  the  DMZ  to  jjicnide  necM^ssaiy 
iiUelligence  to  assure  the  safety  of  rs  forces  ;uid  emi)loyment  of  llxc’d  and  rolmy 
wing  aircraft  for  logistic  su[)ik>i1.  troop  lift,  and  im^dic^al  evacuation  lo  assist  Ihc^ 
RVNAF  in  limited  cross-border  operations  in  Laos  and  Gamtiodia  wium  nHiuire- 
ments  exceeded  the  VNAF  (‘apabilities.  The  seriousness  of  the  develc>j)ing  situation 
and  ti)e  netxl  fur  prior  preparation.  General  Al)rams  said,  dcunanded  urgent  c^onsid- 
eration.  'The  stake's  in  this  battle  will  be  great/’  he  behencHf  'if  it  is  skillfully  fought 
by  tlie  RVN,  sn|>poi1ed  by  all  availalde  TS  air,  the  outcome  will  be‘  a  nuyor  dei'eat 
for  the  enemy,  leaving  him  in  a  weakeneel  conditit^n  and  gaining  a  dennsive  time 
for  the  ctmsolidatieai  of  the  Vietnamization  effori.”  Bt)th  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
(’INCTW’  sui)|)oi1ed  Gotierai  Abrams'  asst'ssment,  and  Aelmiral  Moorer  fomarded 
it  the  same'  day  to  the  Secretary'  of  Defense'  recommending  that  it  be  sent  lo  live 
White  Ilouse.'^’ 

Heretofore,  in  the  continuing  search  for  expanded  air  operating  autboritie's 
against  Ntu1b  Vietnam,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  relied  on  tlie  Cliairman  lo  pursue 
tliese  operational  mattei-s  with  tlie  ScHTetaiy  of  Detense.  But  on  this  oe*(*asion,  they 
atldressenl  tiie  Secretaiy  as  a  body.  On  2 1  January,  they  le»ld  him  that  vvveni  evi- 
dericT  strxmgly  point (hI  to  a  maj^n’  enemy  c'amj>aign  in  the  near  future.  The\v  shared 
the  concern  of  the  field  (xmimanders  over  the  developing  situation.  The  emtc'ome 
of  the  ensuing  irattle,  the  JGS  thought,  might  well  deqjeiul  on  the  efftviive  use'  of 
US  air  powder.  The  Noriti  Vietiumiose  had  alivady  exj)anded  their  operating  aivas  to 
tlie  point  wJiere  MIG  incursions  into  Laos  w'en'  commonplace.  Tliis  growing  thival 
had  re'quired  the  Unit  eel  iState's  to  allocate  large  munbt'rs  of  tactical  air  soHies  to 
im  anli-MIG  role  at  the  expense  of  US  inlerditJion  o|>erafions.  The  S,4M  and  Al'\A 
threat  had  also  expandt'd. 

Tire  Joint  ('hiefs  told  the  Secret aiy  that  the  ]>revious  retinests  for  aeidilional  air 
authoritic's  romaine'd  valiei  They  ‘'urgently"  recommended  ai>pre)val  td'  the  anthori- 
Ik'S  retiue'sleei  by  (ienei’al  Abrams  the  previous  day  and  receimmended  that  the  Held 
(X)mmander's  assi'ssmeni  be  forwarded  to  the  Wliile  House.  This  latest  re'ciuesl  w^as 
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more  urgent  they  believed,  aod  required  immediate  attention  because  of  the  tliieat 
of  substantial  ground  operations.  In  the  impending  battle,  the  Held  commander 
must  have  the  authority  needed  to  insure  effective  use  of  air  power.  Tlie  authorities 
requested  by  fieneral  Abrams,  the  JCS  said,  would  allow^  flexibility  in  application 
of  air  assets  for  “optimum  impact  on  the  ground  situation"’  while  continuing  ovt'rall 
interdiction  against  the  enemy’s  vital  logistic  pipeline.'’*' 

The  Senior  Review'  Group  met  in  a  “principiUs  only"*  session  on  24  Januaiy'  U172 
to  consifler  the  increasing  enemy  threat  to  South  Vietnam  together  with  Abnuns’ 
request  for  authorities  to  cope  with  the  anticipated  enemy  offensive.  The  avail¬ 
able  recH:>rd  does  not  reveal  what  trajispired  at  the  meeting,  but  a  modirieti  version 
of  authorities  desired  by  General  Abrams  was  approved.  For,  on  26  .Januaiy  1972, 
(he  duels  notified  both  CINCPAC  and  COMrSMA('V  tiuit  “pertinent  operating 
authorities  had  been  examined.  Wlien  the  expected  ground  campaign  developed, 
the  following  authorities  would  be  effective,  in  addition  to  those  currently  avail¬ 
able:  intensified  reconnaissance  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Dong  Hoi,  Vinh,  imd  Quan 
Uuig  airfields  wdth  “associated  protective  reactioiv  strike  if  the  involved  reconmUs- 
sajxce  aircraft  w^ere  fired  on;  and  consideration  as  hostile  and  engagement  of  MKjs 
from  the  above  fields  when  “encountered”  below  18®  notih.  The  Joint  Chiefs  also 
authorized  enTployment,  until  1  May  1972,  of  anti-radar  missiles  against  primaiy 
GCT  sites  outside  HP  6  w'hen  MIGs  were  airborne  and  indicating  hostile  iiUent,  and 
planning  for  a  onetime  attack  of  all  threatening  radars  below  20®  north  w'ilh  exe¬ 
cute  authority  to  be  provided  on  “a  case-by-c*ase”  basis  depending  on  the  circum¬ 
stance.  Should  these  authorities  prove  inadequate,  the  JCS  told  the  field  comnumd- 
ers,  consideration  would  be  given  to  a  one-time  strike  of  thn^atening  SAM  facilities. 
The  Chiefs  also  directed  the  preparation  of  plans  for  attack  on  those  NVN  logi.stic 
support  facilities  (hat  could  be  expected  to  support  a  uuqor  attack  into  South 
Vietnam.  Again  execute  authority  would  be  retained  in  Washington,  but  the  Joint 
('hiefs  expecteti  rapid  approval  once  the  battle  began.  In  accordance  with  (ieneral 
Abrams’  request,  the  JCS  directed  aerial  implanting  of  sensors  in  the  DM2  above 
the  PMDL  and  the  provision  of  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  for  logistic,  troop 
lift,  imd  medical  evacuation  support  for  RVNAF  operations  along  the  Uiotian  and 
Cambodian  borders.  Since  substantial  enemy  attacks  could  begin  without  much 
additional  Wiinting,  they  requested  CINCPAC  to  alert  iill  friendly  forces  of  the  pos- 
sil)ihty  of  an  enemy  attack  mid  to  increase  the  \igilance  of  l^S  forces  throughout 
South  VdetnamJ’' 

In  their  discussions  at  the  24  January  meeting,  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Review'  Group  had  considered  possible  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam,  and  on 
(he  following  day,  Admiral  Moorer  submitted  a  “concept  plan”  for  such  strikes 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  plan  provided  for  “short  duration  operations 
against  militaiy'  and  war  support  targets”  in  the  NVN  panhandle  (below'  18®  north) 
wdth  strikes  against  troop  concentrations  and  artillery  sites.  Such  operations 
w'ere  designed  to  disrupt  the  enemy  supply  system  as  wtII  as  to  destroy  supply 
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stockpiles  in  Norlli  \'ietnani  and  Jhe  means  for  intr(Kluc‘ing  those  supplies  into 
Laos,  ('atnhodia,  and  Soiitli  Viettumi.  The  plan  iiK-Iuded  (jjjtions  for  a  oru%  two,  or 
three  day  operation  with  nexihility  “to  play  Ww  weather'  by  con! inning  the  visual 
homhing  attack  for  as  long  as  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objetlive,  Motjrer 
preferred  the  ihree-day  o]>lion  ami  asked  the  Secretary'  to  at)lJrove  the  plan  and 
forward  it  to  Dn  Kissinger  for  the  President's  appnnal.''- 

No  action  resulted  from  the  Chainnans  reipiest,  but  <m  2  Fel>niar>;  Secretary 
Laird  iiskc^d  Admiral  Moorer  “on  an  urgent  liasis"  for  jdans  for  operations  against 
Nortli  Vietnam.  The  Secretaiy  wanteti  h>iir  t)!ans  t.tJ  ctwer  an  attar'k  of  logistics  and 
tnilitciiy  i>ersonnel  targets  in  Noi1h  Vietnam  below  19"^  north;  a  strike  (»f  (U1  radam 
in  Nutlli  Vietnam  bekw  2tr  north;  a  surge  in  ITS  air  activities,  including  step]>ed 
Lip  tactical  air  sorties  and  ima^eased  B-52  cajuibility;  and  a  plan  to  meet  an  all-oiil 
tmerny  assault  ati'oss  the  DMZ.  Adiniral  Moorer  responded  on  7  FeLuTiai'y.  I’lans 
dealing  with  logistics  iru'gets,  threat  radai's,  mid  an  enemy  assault  across  the  DMZ 
wTre  designated  FHEFDOM  PLAN,  FREEDOM  DASH,  and  FREEDOM  MANDATE. 
Plans  for  augmentation  of  US  air  assets  tirovidcd  for  the  moveniem  of  a  fourth 
carrier,  the  USS  Kit  ft/  ffawk,  to  \Vf]STPAC\  a  B-52  cai)al>ility  of  1,500  sort  it's  |jer 
month,  and  deployment  of  one  F-4  sipiadron  from  Korea,  Utmever.  no  action  was 
taktm  on  the  plans.'"^ 

Memitime,  COMUSMACV  and  CINC’PAC'  had  requested  a  tt'miiormy  augiiHaila- 
tion  of  US  taOical  air  assets  for  operations  in  Vitinam  and  Laos.  They  wort'  t‘on- 
(*enied  over  the  enemy's  “continued  aggressiveness  in  gaining  atidit tonal  control 
in  new'  areas''  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  his  “iinpnH*(Hlented’'  opposition  tf)  US  air 
interdiction  operations.  Vehicles  and  e(]viipimml  continued  to  move  llirongli  the 
piisses  into  southern  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  surface-to-air  missiles  and  jlssoci- 
ated  eqLiipment  hatl  been  introduced  into  southem  Iaios,  and  the  enemy  was  using 
MIGs  t{>  attack  fnendly  aircraft  in  noilheni  Laos.  These'  atdivitit's,  as  wadi  as  the 
necessary^  defenses  to  counter  them,  had  strained  the  US  ability  to  meet  sortie 
requirements  (iuring  iicak  periods  of  “simnltanetms  and  wides|)read'’  enemy  action. 
Accordingly,  Admiral  Moorer  requested  that  the  Si'cretary  e>f  Defense  auliinni^e  on 
2  Febmaiy^  1972  implementation  of  a  (TN(Tl'\CAF’  ]dan,  C'OMM4ND()  FL\SH,  to 
tieploy  up  to  three  cells  of  six  F-4  aircraft  from  the  Philippines  to  Udorn  anti  Ulion 
Air  Bases  in  Thaikmd  and  to  Da  Naiig.^"^ 

On  4  Febiiiaiy,  the  Secretary  authorizetl  tlie  ex(H'ntion  of  COMM  AN  IK  >  FI,uASII 
fora  t>erit)d  of  39  days  to  begin  on  the  dale  the  fii^st  incremtmi  of  aircraft  arrived  in 
Soullieiisi  Mia.  The  Joint  Chiefs  relayed  this  authorization  to  CINCPAC  lire  follow¬ 
ing  day,  directing  that,  for-  security  reasons,  there  be  no  jmljlic*  announcement  or 
comment  of  any  kind  at  tliat  time  about  “this  activity.''  Stiljscquently,  f)n  2H  Febm- 
aiy  1972,  the  Chairman  requested  anti  the  Secnqary  apfi roved  a  3t)-day  extension  tjf 
the  COMMANDO  FL\SU  deiiloyment.'- 

As  im  additional  means  t)f  countering  the  enemy  air  dtd’enses,  ('INl'PAi'  had 
developt'd  a  plan  to  enqiloy  TALOS/T FURRIER  missiles  against  the  MKi  tlin^at. 
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The  plan  provided  for  tiu*  positioning  of  two  US  Navy  TALOS/TERRIER-equipped 
ships  in  the  (iulf  of  Tonkin  to  create  a  SAM  environment  to  destroy  hostile  MKks 
as  they  proceeded  below  20°  north.  Admiral  Moorer  secured  I.^ird  s  approval,  and 
CINCPAC  executed  the  |)lan  during  the  period  29  January  through  5  Febnuuy/’  1972. 
P^our  TALOS  missiles  were  fired  and  one  was  believed  to  have  destroyed  a  ground 
control  intercept  site  at  Cam  Ngoc-Le  Nghia  on  4  Febniary.  Following  that  action, 
US  forces  observed  “a  virtual  standdown”  of  the  NVN  GCI  sites  for  three  days,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  a  defensive  measure.^’ 

The  United  States  stepped  up  air  operations  in  the  central  highlands  area 
in  MR  2  and  in  the  northern  part  of  MR  1  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  enemy  tnx)ps 
massing  for  the  expected  offensive.  The  18  additional  F-4  aircraft  suppli(‘d  by  Ihe 
COMMANDO  P^LASH  deployment  provided  “a  significant  increase”  in  US  Air  P'orce 
sortie  generation  ('at)ability,  and  on  12-13  P>bniary,  a  sustained  maximum  ciir  effort 
was  conducted  in  the  central  highlands.  All  available  air  assets  were  lunu'd  to  this 
effort  on  a  round  the  clock  basis.  Allied  aircraft  flew  a  total  of  1,072  sorties,  includ¬ 
ing  868  US  tactical  air,  100  VNAF  tactical  air,  .34  gunship,  and  70  B-52.  No  allied 
losses  occurred,  but  bomb  damage  assessment  revealed  numerous  damaged  or 
destroyed  enemy  stnictures,  trucks,  caves  and  tunnels,  guns,  and  storage  art'as.'^" 

The  intensified  allied  air  operations  did,  apparently,  delay  the  enemy  offen¬ 
sive,  but  the  air  defense  threat  continued  unabated.  On  1  March  1972,  C'INCPAC 
submitted  a  pUui  for  a  48-hour  attack  to  eliminate  MIG  airfields.  The  plan  was  no! 
approved,  but  the  JCS  infonned  Admiral  McCain  that  it  was  being  held  as  **«ui  on- 
the-shelf  contingency  option.”*'** 

On  2  March  1972,  Admiral  Moorer  told  Secretary  l^rd  that  the  SAM  threat  in 
the  pass  areas  of  Laos  mid  the  area  of  South  Vietnam  below  the  DMZ  continued  to 
interfere  with  air  interdiction  operations.  There  were  now  28  SAM  battalions  cur¬ 
rently  sUitioned  in  North  Vietnam  below  20°  north,  and  eight  l^S  aircraft  had  been 
lost  to  SAMs  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  dry  season.  It  was  apparent.  Admi¬ 
ral  Moorer  stated,  that  the  enemy  was  determined  to  cover  his  intensive  logistic 
effort  to  support  an  impending  offensive  with  the  most  extensive  possible  defense. 
To  deny  the  enemy  the  benefit  of  sanctuary,  and  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
his  air  defenses,  the  Chairman  supported  recent  proposals  by  COMUSMAC’V  mid 
CINCPAC  for  tactical  air  strikes  against  both  logistic  support  facilities  in  the  NVN 
panhandle  and  SAM  sites  located  within  19  nautical  miles  of  the  PMDL  or  the  I^os/ 
NVN  border  to  a  point  19  nautical  miles  north  of  Mu  Gia  Pass.**** 

A  week  later,  on  9  March  1972,  Moorer  again  warned  the  Secretaiy’  of  continuing 
enemy  pn'pcU*ations  for  a  nu\jor  offensive.  After  giving  a  detmled  assessnit*nt  of  the 
situation,  he  went  on  to  request  additional  authorities  to  limit  the  enemy’s  options  in 
the  approaching  battle  mid  to  reduce  the  prevailing  danger  to  friendly  air  opt'ralions 
in  the  NVIM  border  areas.  Tliese  exptinded  authorities  included:  tactical  air  strike  mid 
naval  gunfire  attack  of  SAM  .sites,  MIGs,  GCI  sites,  AAA,  long-rmige  iulillery,  tmiks. 
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aiid  logistic  lac'ilitics  in  Ntnlli  Viclnam  l>cluw  18®  nonti:  and  employment  of  an^a 
denial  munitions  ihnuighonl  llie  noUhem  poilion  of  the  DMZ."^^ 

On  11  March,  I  lie  Chairman  told  llie  Sec-retary  of  Defense  Ihal  an  attack 
appeareti  "imminent.”  Current  intelligence  and  Held  assessment  indicated  the 
movement  of  VC/NVA  units  into  ilne,  the  B=-8  Front,  and  MR-8,  and  ('IN(’PA(' 
wanted  to  lake  additional  ineparatory  ad  ions.  In  order  to  reduee  tlie  redaction 
time  shonlej  additional  reinforcement  of  CS  air  fnrce.s  in  Southeast  Asia  becoim* 
necessar>',  (dNCPA('  had  [troposed  the  relocation  of  18  CS  F—ID  aireraft,  w'itli 
associated  peisotmel  and  ettuitmienl,  from  Korea  to  the  Philitipines.  There,  the 
cTew's  would  receive  (Himhat  training  and  theater  indcKlrination  and  In'  availahle 
for  rapid  dei>loymen(  to  South  Vietnaiu  and  Thailand.  In  order  to  avoid  any  pedilical 
problems  arising  from  the  wiiluiraw'ai  of  the  idanes,  the  F’-IDs  would  be  n»[ilaced 
in  Kon*a  with  PMC  airca^afl  from  Okinawa.  .Admiral  Moonn' supiioiled  CINt'llACs 
proposal.  Ic'lling  the  Secrelaiy  that  tht^  "llinnitening  situation"  made  it  prudent  tcj 
take  such  i)reparatoi>^  measure's.*^ 

Tlie  Secretary'  ap])rovtsl  the  movement  of  the  PMDs  from  Korea  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  on  15  March,  adding  lliat  ‘Turlher  aj)provar’  would  he  needled  for  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  iiircrafl  to  Southeast  Asia,  lie  did  riot,  however,  grant  the  Chairman s 
reciuests  of  2  and  9  Marc*h  for  air  strikes  and  naval  gunfire  against  NVN  air  delcmse 
targets.  On  22  Marc^h,  he  affirmed  all  existing  autlujritic^s  and  stalled  that  these' 
authorities  and  "tlie  firm  RVNAF  posture"  had,  from  all  reports.  disru|)led  I  he 
enemy's  offensive  plans.  Ho  did  aulhorize  eniiiloyment  ofmx'a  denial  mutiitions  in 
the  upper  halfof  ihe  DMZ  with  Hie  aiilhority  c'xtending  tlirough  1  May  1972.  In  llu' 
event  of  ^'sigiufK^anl  adverse  change.s”in  tlie  mililaiy  siluatinii,  lie  would  reconsider 
reiiuesis  for  ex})ancled  authorities  in  Nonh  Vietnam. 

The  exiiecied  emnny  oflVnsive  still  liad  not  developed  by  the  latter  part  cd’ 
Mardi.  Allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam  remained  on  alei1  and  the  JCS  and  Ihe  field 
(xmiinanders  had  augment  cm!  FS  air  rc'sources  in  Southeast  .Asia  Tlu'y  also  wantc'd 
to  carry  out  fireemptive  air  strikes  agaitist  the  c'onlinuing  enemy  t)re|>arations  Just 
above  the  DMZ  in  NoHh  Vietnam,  but  SecTctary  Laird,  mindful  of  tlu'  politic^al  impli¬ 
cations,  reslstcxi  such  ad  ion  in  the  absc'ucx'  of  an  enemy  attack. 

The  w'ars  nn})opnlarity  and  tlie  ajiproaching  presidential  election  sevcnely  lim¬ 
ited  the  administrations  frei'dom  of  ac'tiorr  Dn  Kissinger  [leisuaded  llu'  Presidc'ut 
to  “slay  his  hand  until  any  fair-minded  i)ei*son  could  see  that  it  was  not  wc'  who  had 
sought  a  lest  of  anus;  liien  w  e  should  hit  in  great  force.""'* 


Unauthorized  Bombing 

De.s|)ite  the  canTnl  cxmtrol  exercised  l>y  tiu'  Secretaiy  of  Defense  through  the 
Joint  t  jiiefs  over  US  air  o|)eratinns  against  Nortli  Vietnam,  a  nimibc'r  of  imaie 
thohzed  US  strikes  did  occur  during  the  winter.  Hetwxnm  8  November  1971  and 
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8  Man‘h  1972,  US  aircraft  of  the  Air  Foret'  conduct ed  28  such  strikes  against 
nnlitar>'  targets  in  tlie  lower  pari  of  North  Vietnam  and  reported  them  as  protective 
reaction  even  tliough  they  were  planned  rather  than  in  reaction  to  enemy  firing. 

On  8  March  1972,  a  noncommissioned  US  airman  in  Thailand  wrote  to  (}en- 
eral  John  D.  Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  US  Air  Force,  telling  of  this  violation  of 
the  niles  of  engagement  in  Southeast  Asia.  General  Ryan  immediately  dispatched 
the  Air  Force  Inspector  General  to  investigate  the  charge,  and  the  resulting  repoil 
conrmned  the  allegation.  Some  missions  had  been  flowm  in  violation  of  the  niles  of 
engagement  iin<l  there  were  irregularities  in  the  suljseqiient  operational  reports.^' 

General  Ryan  then  summoned  General  John  L).  Lavelie,  USAF,  the  Commander 
of  the  7'^  Air  Force,  to  Washington  to  explain  the  situation.  General  Lavelle  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  luui  authorised  a  small  number  of  such  attacks  and  had  erroneously 
reported  them  as  protective  reaction.  Following  consultations  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Admiral  Moorer,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  General  Ryan  allowed 
General  Lavelle  to  retire  for  '‘persf)nal  and  niedical  reasons'*  at  the  nuik  of  lieuten- 
ani  general.  The  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  Lieutenant  General  John  W.  Vogt,  USAt^, 
was  selected  on  6  April  to  replace  General  Lavelle  as  the  7'*' Air  Force  Commander, 
and  a  Department  of  Defense  spokesman  tumounced  the  command  change  I  lie  fob 
lowing  day,  but  did  not  explain  the  change. 

Rumors  about  this  incident  soon  began  to  circulate,  and  US  Congressman 
Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York,  himself  a  fonner  Marine  pilot,  requested  a  Congressio¬ 
nal  inquiry.  Subsequently,  on  12  June  1972,  the  Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  held  a  hearing  on  the  unautliorized  bombing 
of  military'  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  The  Subcommittee  heard  Generals  Ryan  and 
Uivelle,  and  the  latter  confiniied  his  authorization  of  the  strikes,  though  he  placed 
the  number  ‘"in  the  neighborhood'*  of  twenty.  He  admitted  “a  very  liberal  inter|)reta- 
tion”  of  the  rules  of  engagement  hut  justified  the  strikes  against  airfields,  missile 
sites  and  equipment,  radars,  and  heav’y  guns  in  North  Vietnam  just  above  the  DMZ 
in  order  to  check  the  expanding  enemy  air  defense  threat  and  to  protect  US  mr- 
crews.  Uwelle  acknowledged  that  some  incorrect  reports  had  been  submitted  on 
these  missions,  but  believed  that  his  “superiors,”  including  General  Abrams,  were 
aware  of  “what  he  was  doing."” 

The  Congressional  hearing  did  not  end  the  controversy  over  Lavelle  s  relief. 
General  William  Westmoreland,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  US  Army,  retired  on  I  July 
1972,  and  the  Preskient  named  (ieneral  Abrams  to  succeed  him.  But  Abrams'  Sen¬ 
ate  confmnation  became  ensnared  in  the  Lavelle  matter.  General  Abrams  left  Viet¬ 
nam  for  Washington  on  29  June,  but  because  of  Congressional  dissatisfaction  with 
General  Lave  lie's  removal,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  delayed  Abrams' 
confirmation  hearings  pending  investigation  of  the  Lavelle  affair.  In  September,  the 
Committee  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  Ijavelle  relief  together  with  hearings  on 
General  Abrams'  nomination.  The  Senate  Committee  voted  unanimously  to  confinn 
(leneral  Abrams  on  6  Ociober  1972  and  the  Senate  followed  suit  a  few  days  later 
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by  a  vote  of  84  (o  2,  Tlu'  Coniniittee  also  coiifirnied  the  Air  ForcT's  tiecisioii  on 
(Jcneral  Lavelle,  aiui  voted  to  strip  him  of  another  star,  foweiing  liirn  to  the  rank  of 
nifyor  general  This  action  was  a  token  punishment  as  l^welle  retciinecl  rlie  retired 
salaiy  of  a  full  general/^ 

Uiter,  in  December  1972,  the  House  Committee  on  .\jTnetl  Sen'ices  iasued  the 
report  of  its  Investigating  Subeoirmtittee  on  the  umuithonzed  bombing  in  Noi1h  Viet- 
nmn.  The  House  took  issue  with  their  Senate  colleagues,  finding  HenenU  Ijtvcdles 
action  “not  only  proper,  but  esseniiar  to  meet  the  increased  enemy  radai’  t^oveiage 
endcmgeritig  US  airc^i^ews.  The  Subcommittee  stopped  short  ,  howt'ver,  of  declaring 
the  Generals  authoilzation  for  the  strikes  legal  mid  no  fun  her  atiion  resulted.^' 

To  prevent  such  unauthorized  bombing  from  occuning  in  the  future,  the  SetTe- 
lary  of  Defense  implemented  a  nmnber  of  actions  within  the  DepiUlinenI  of  Defense 
during  the  fail  of  1972  to  strengthen  cmlian  control  He  created  a  n(*w  group  of 
insiiector  genercils  in  the  unitied  commands  to  conduct  regular  checks  of  prot‘t*dui  es 
to  insure  compliance  with  instructions  from  Washington.  Hencefoiih,  reporting  by 
Service  inspedor  generals  would  be  to  their  civilian  Servic'e  secretiiries  in  addition 
to  their  respective  militaiy^  chiefs,  and  the  sec'ond  Deputy  SecTelaiy  of  Defense,  a 
position  recently  authorized  by  the  Congi'ess,  would  concTnlrate  on  maintaining 
operational  control  of  forces  in  the  field.  Finally,  the  Secretiuy  directed  the  newly 
establisluul  DcTetist^  Investigative  Service  to  work  direclly  under  him  rather  tluui  the 
individiuil  services  aiul  till  echelons  of  the  DepcUtnient  of  Defense  to  give  close  st^ni- 
tiny  to  the  “accuracy  and  completeness*'  of  operations  reports.^' 
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Expansion  and  Improvement  of 
the  RVNAF  in  1971 


Since  1969,  the  United  States  had  emphasized  a  program  of  strengthening  and 
improving  the  RVTMAF  to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  assume  the  com¬ 
bat  burden  as  the  United  States  disengaged  from  the  conflict.  President  Johnson 
had  initiated  the  improvement  program  in  1968  and  President  Nixon  had  greatly 
expanded  and  accelerated  it  in  1969  and  1970,  At  the  beginning  of  1971,  the  revised 
Consolidated  RVNAF  Improvement  and  Modernization  Program  (CRIMP),  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  5  June  1970,  provided  for  a  l.l  million 
force  structure  for  the  RVNAF  to  be  attained  by  the  end  of  FY  1973  (See  Table  3). 
On  31  December  1970,  the  RWAF  had  reached  an  actual  strength  of  1,054,125.^ 
Recruitment  was  under  way  to  meet  the  authorized  CRIMP  ceiling  of  1,078,345  for 
the  end  of  197  L- 

While  improvement  of  the  RVNAF  appeared  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily  at 
the  beginning  of  1971,  it  would  receive  considerable  JCS  attention  in  the  c^oming 
months.  By  mid-year  VS  redeployments  had  reached  the  point  where  US  forces 
no  longer  participated  in  rn^or  offensive  combat  operations  and  the  RVNAF  had 
to  assume  the  missions  vacated  by  the  US  troops.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  several  occasions  during  the  year  called  upon  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
ai\d  the  military  commanders  to  plan  additional  specialized  capabilities  for  the 
RVNAF.  However,  no  additional  funds  were  supplied,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  to 
juggle  existing  US  military  resources  to  accomplish  these  programs  without  further 
degrading  US  force  posture  and  readiness.  They  also  had  to  negotiate  the  nar¬ 
row  path  between  strengthening  the  RVNAF  and  stretching  its  limited  leadership 
resources  too  thin. 
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Table  3 


The  Revised  Consolidated  RVNAF  Iiiiproveinent 
and  Modernization  Program 
Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  5  June  1S70* 


Foitps 


Froitofted  Fml 

FV 1071  n  um  FY  W7S 


Regular  Forres 


ARVN 

VNN 

VNAF 

VTMMC 

RF 


4;i4,01‘)  441,82‘l  447,45(i 

Jfl.GH  39,fill  JO.till 

38, 780  44,712  4f),9‘t8 

13,462  13,462  13,462 

294,446  294,446  294,446 

258,027  258,027  258,027 


PF 

Total  RVNAF 


l,078,;i45  1,092,087  1,100,000 

179,410  163,285  149,160 


Total  Paramilitary 
Tola!  RVNAF  plus 


Paramilitary 


*  The  Secretary  of  Defense  apijroved  the  levised  CRIMP  for  FV'  1971-1972 
ami  the  fT  1973  portion  for  planning  jniqioses. 


The  RVNAF  Force  Structure  Review 

In  Dorenvher  1970,  COMUSMACV  and  Uie  Joint  General  Staff  reviewed  the  F\ 
1972-1973  RVNAF  structure,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  w;ls  |) resent¬ 
ed  with  pn>i)osed  changes  to  the  apirroved  stnidnre  by  (he  Vietnamese  Minisiiy  of 
Defense  dming  a  visit  to  South  Vielnam  in  January  1971.  The  principal  proposals 
were  for  aec^eleraHon  of  7JH3  manpower  spac’e>s  from  FY  1973  into  FV  1972,  there¬ 
by  attaining  the  projected  1.1  million  man  ceiling  by  the  end  of  R'  1972  instead  of 
1973  as  ciirrently  planned,  and  for  various  (tumges  wilhin  that  tailing  to  correct 
exisling  short-falls.  On  6  Febmary  1971,  COMUSMAC’V  submitted  the  same  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  CTNCPAC,  stating  that  fulfilling  this  (jrogram  would  enable  (he 
South  Vietnaniese  to  iLSSume  a  much  greater  responsibility  for  the  w'ar  ^ls  US  forces 
continued  to  redeploy  Subseciuently,  on  17  Febmary  1971,  CTN(3W  concurred 
and  forw^arded  these  recommendations  to  the  Joint  C'hiefs. ' 

On  5  February^  1971,  COMUSMACV  had  forwarded  CINCPAC  a  progress  repori 
on  leadership,  morale,  and  training  in  the  RVNAF  during  1970.  It  w'as  (he  com¬ 
mander's  view'  that  leadership  in  the  RV^NAF  was  improving  al  a  satisfactory  rate* 
*‘quantitath^ely  and  qualitatively."  The  Chief  of  the  Joint  General  St<iff  mid  tlie  Jolnl 
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General  Staff  a.s  a  unit,  he  said,  were  performing  it)  an  "eminently"  satisfaetory 
manner,  and  apiiointineiit  of  new  eommarulers  in  MRs  2  and  4  liad  given  all  four 
MRs  excellent  leadership.  Division  and  regimental  commanders,  with  a  few  exc/efe 
lions,  were  satisfaclory,  and  die  quality  of  leadershij)  al  battalion  and  lowTr  levels 
in  both  the  regular  and  regional  forces  was  expected  to  improve  as  projected  force 
levels  WTie  obtained.  Nevertheless,  leadership  remained  a  problem  for  the  RVNAF; 
advisers'  reports  rated  the  leaders  of  many  units  as  weak  or  mediocTe.  Correclive 
measures,  GOMUSMACV  explained,  hati  to  consider  many  factors,  such  as  socdal, 
cultural,  religious,  ethnic,  and  political  influences,  some  of  w^hich  had  existed  for 
centuries.  Mmiy  of  the  bravest  anti  most  experienced  leaders  had  been  killed,  and 
the  limited  supply  of  qualified  leaders  had  been  further  dissipated  in  the  expansion 
of  the  RVNAF  and  the  diversion  of  many  leaders  to  governmental  and  other  non- 
militaiy'  positions. 

General  Abrams  described  progiiuns  to  build  RVNAF  morale  in  tlie  areas  of 
food,  housing,  clothing,  pay,  tenns  of  service,  medical  care,  and  leave,  stating  that 
they  had  at4ueved  some  benefirial  effect.  Bnl  it  w^as  difficult  to  assess  [rrogress  in 
this  area.  Cross-border  oiieratitms,  increasecl  mobility  and  time  aw^ay  from  Iriuse 
camps,  assumption  of  greater  combat  responsibility,  and  decreasetl  US  combat 
assistance  tender]  to  rlegrade  morale;  success  on  the  battlefield  tended  to  ini|)rove 
it.  He  believed  tliat  the  most  positive  meiisurement  of  improvement  in  morale  was 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  RV^NAF  units  in  combat  mu\  he  found  that  "RVNAF 
units  on  the  wiiole  have  become  more  aggressive  and  effective  in  lf)7().”  In  the  5 
February  report,  t'OMUSN'L\CV  rated  ARVN  training  programs  as  “very  satisfaC'* 
lory."  In  a  later  reijort,  he  indicated  that  the  training  effoils  of  the  VNAF,  VNN,  tmd 
VNMC  were  making  progress  though  some  contiruiing  problems  remained/' 

CINCPAC  sent  the  MACV  repoH  to  the  Joint  ('hiefs  on  25  February  with  adrlU 
tionaJ  comments.  He  pointed  out  the  continuing  problem  in  improving  RVNAF  lr*arb 
ership  wliich  he  attributed  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  forces.  However,  lie  w^is 
encouraged  that  the  leveling  off  of  desertion  rates  during  ami  1970,  excvpt 
during  the  Cambodian  incursion,  indicated  that  this  problem  was  stabilizing  and 
"more  amenable  to  solution."^ 

Meantime,  a  shar])  rise  in  infiltration  of  enemy  personnel  into  South  Vietnam 
occiured  in  January  and  eiirly  Febnuiry  107F  and  on  10  Febmaiy^  the  Secretiiiy  of 
Defense  ix'questeci  that  tlie  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Stiiff  assess  the  c^apability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam  to  interdict  North  Vietniunese  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  into 
the  South  both  then  mid  after  completion  of  the  improvement  mid  modernization 
program.  Mr.  Uiird  wanted  to  make  sure  that  there  w'as  no  misunderstanding  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  Deiiarfnient  of  Defense  was  moving  in  long-standing  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  RVNAl^’’.  While  the  Llnlted  Slates  coukl  not  give  the  RVNAF  liII  the 
capabilities  of  the  US  forces  then  in  South  Vietnmii,  he  did  not  think  that  “semmitic* 
differences"  should  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  faet  that  an  interdiction  capabib 
ity  could  l>e  clevelt)p(Mi  by  the  South  Vietnmiiese.  "Ac'ceptalily  effective  interditiion" 
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coulci  fake  |>laco  a(  or  mw  (ic^stiiiation  points.  MollMxis  ol' intenliotitxi  niiglit  iiK'huio 
dismptknis  i>y  ^^r()y^ul  tinci  naval  forces,  loc'alinn  of  enemy  c'aclies  lliron^li  JndicicHis 
use  of  fiiuuKial  incentives,  political  pressures,  ;md  mr  interdiction.'' 

The  outcome  of  LAM  SON  719  raistnl  serious  questions  about  whetlier  the 
RVNAI"''  could  stand  up  to  tlie  N\'A.  The  adininistration  chose  to  avoid  any  pul)lic  air¬ 
ing  of  this  issue,  choosing  to  portray  the  tnitcome  in  the  best  possilile  light.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  measured  the  progress  of  Viet namixat ion  mainly  in  lenns  of  the  m<uqx)vver 
expmisitjn,  training,  and  equijmient  provided  rather  (htin  by  liatllefield  prowess* 

On  2b  Maix^h  1971,  the  Fresident  met  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  Sec  retary  l.aird. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard,  and  Admiral  Moorer  and  distmssed  HVNAK 
progress  and  the  possibility  of  act'clerating  US  troop  redet)loyments  from  South 
Vietnam.  At  that  meeting,  Secretaiy  Laird  gave  the  President  a  memorandnin  on 
RVNAF  improvement  anti  modernization,  summarizing  statist it^ally  tlte  progress  of 
the  CRIMP  cis  of  the  begiiming  of  1971.^  Mter  studying  this  memoramdiim,  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  directed  Dr  Kissinger,  Secreiaiy  Laird,  and  Admiral  Moonn*  oti  i  A]>rii 
1971  to  conduct  a  detailed  analysis  of  future  i)lans  for  expanding  and  modernizing 
the  South  Vietnamese  furt'es*  Sj)ecincally  he  wishtMl  an  analysis  for  the  pcriotl  1 
May  1971  to  June  1973  of  illustrative  levels  of  nuqor  items  of  e(|uitnnent  foi'  the 
RVNAF  ground  forces  ainl  for  air  mid  navy  units  with  t^mpliasis  on  helic'oiilm'  troop 
and  cai^go  lift,  helitx)i>Un'  gimshij),  and  tactical  air  cajjahilities.  They  were  also  iti 
consider  exiianding  RVNAF  ground  forces  beyond  the  l.l  million  leveL^ 

Secretary  Lairtl  w'anted  to  use  the  w'ork  currently  underway  on  RVNAF 
improvement  mid  nuMlernization  in  the  tu'eparalion  of  the  analysis  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  On  8  April  1971,  he  asked  the  Joint  Cliiefs  to  comiJete  their  recommendations 
on  the  FY  1972  RVNAF  force  (Juinges  j>ropose<i  by  the  Goveniinent  of  Vietnam,  I  lie 
ev^aluation  of  the  RVNAF  interdiction  cat)abilily,  and  the  annual  review  of  RVNAF 
leadership  and  morale  liy  23  April  197L  The  Secretaiy  intendetl  to  Inise  his  analysis 
for  the  President  on  “the  RV^NAF  capability  to  ('onduct  protracted  war,  to  counter 
the  main  force  threat,  to  interdict  the  How  of  men  and  materiel  from  I  lie  north,  and 
to  provide  local  secunty  in  the  eountiyside."  and  he  requested  re<x)mmendations 
the  Chiefs  thought  approiiriale.^ 

The  jes  had  these  tasks  well  in  hand;  two  days  earlier,  tliey  had  providfn]  tlie 
Secretary  an  optimistic  assessment  hy  CINCPAC  and  COMITSMACV  of  RVNAF 
improvement*  The  next  day,  they  gav«^  the  SetTetaiy  both  the  ('OMUSMACV  re])oii 
and  the  CINCPAC  comments  on  leadersbij),  morale,  and  trainitig  in  the  lA'NAF  dur¬ 
ing  1970.  They  maile  no  c‘omnuMit  on  the  rei>oi1  except  to  state  that  "e.KccJlenl  prog¬ 
ress'’  was  madt'  during  I970  in  improving  the  quality  and  quaiility  of  RVNAF  train¬ 
ing*  Although  several  '‘minor  difficulties"  remainetl,  they  liclieved  that  the  tnolilenis 
had  been  recognized  and  were  being  atklix^ssed.^^' 

On  19  April,  the  Joint  Chiefs  sent  the  SecTetary*  their  review  of  (he  JCS  ami 
COMUSMACV  proposals  for  the  FY  1972-1973  RVNAF  force  strudure  (See  Table 
4).  They  nHximmended  aiqjroval  of  the  aecxleration  of  the  7,913  space  inerea.se 
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from  ¥\  1972  to  Flf^  1973  as  well  as  the  RVNAF  force  stnicture  changes  within 
the  1.1  million  force  ceiling  for  FY  1972.  They  also  requested  planning  approval 
for  related  changes  within  the  established  ceiling  for  FY  1973.  The  acceleration, 
they  told  the  Secretaiy,  assumed  that  the  RVNAF  would  undertake  an  increasingly 
greater  responsibility  for  the  war  in  the  coming  months.  While  this  proposal  wt)uki 
si)eed  up  achievement  of  tlie  RVNAF  manpower  ceiling  by  one  yeai;  it  would  not 
accelerate  activation  of  major  RVNAF  units  into  the  satne  time  frame  except  for 
one  air  defense  artillery  weapons  battalion  and  three  station  hospitals.  Conse^ 
quently,  the  RVNAF  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  training  facilities  and  pipeline  at 
near  capacity. 


Table  4 

The  JCS  RVNAF  Force  Structure  Proposals  as  Submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  19  April  1971  in  JCS  180-71, 


RVNAF 

FY  1972 

FY  1972 

Service 

Presen  1 

Accelerated 

DiJXerefKT 

ARVN 

441,829 

447,456 

+  5,627 

VNN 

39,611 

39,61 1 

0 

VNMC 

13,462 

13,462 

0 

VNAI*’ 

44,712 

46,998 

+  2,286 

RF 

294,446 

294,446 

0 

PF 

258,027 

258,027 

0 

Totals 

1,092,087 

1,100,000 

+  7,913 

Acceleration  would  supply  t  he  ARVN  5,627  spaces  in  FY  1972  to  augment  exist¬ 
ing  units  and  2,286  spaces  for  the  TOAF  in  the  same  period  to  acconiplisli  recmit- 
ing  and  training  for  units  scheduled  for  activation  in  FY  1973.  No  acceleration 
would  occur  in  the  Vietnamese  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  since  those  services  were 
currently  scheduled  to  reach  their  final  ceilings  in  the  1.1  million  structure  by 
llie  end  of  FY  1972.  Tlie  most  significant  changes  in  the  ARVN  resulting  from  the 
proposed  revisions  within  the  overall  ceiling  would  include  an  additional  annored 
cavali7  squadron  to  be  positioned  in  MR  2,  10  M-106  self-propelled  mortar  jjla- 
toons,  and  10  military  police  companies.  In  addition,  increases  totaling  over  6,000 
spaces  in  the  combat  service  support  structure  would  enhanc‘e  the  AHVN  c^aijabil- 
ity  in  the  areas  of  air  operations,  logistics,  maintenance,  and  medical  treatment. 
The  territorial  forces  would  be  expanded  through  the  addition  of  17  Regional 
Force  battalion  headquarters  and  219  Popular  Force  platoons.  Changes  in  the  Navy 
would  permit:  activation  of  the  Coastal  Surveillance  Radar  System  (ACTOVRAD); 
tuniover  of  29  US  river  patrol  boats  to  the  VNN;  improved  coordination  of  riverine 
operations;  augmentation  of  the  Viper  patrol  <‘raft  building  and  operation  program; 
and  improved  logistics,  base  maintenance,  and  support.  Proposed  revisions  in  the 
VNAF  would  allow  enhanced  self-sufficiency  {mmarily  in  base  operating  suppoil, 
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logisUc^  depot  reitair.  and  Ufi-I  lielicuiaer  inaitUenaruH\  [ti  addiliun,  I  lie  Marine 
division  wtatld  be  reorgmiized  to  improve  e(Miiniantl  and  eontrol  aiu!  lo  upgrade 
iiiaint  ei  laiice  <  *apal  >i  lit  y. 

The  Joint  Clitels  esfimaled  llie  ('ost  ol'  these  h>r('e  struetiire  proinrsals  at  an 
additional  $88,585  million.  The  eost  breakdown  lor  llie  US  Ser\iees  was  as  follows: 


Person  n  et 

Equipment 

fJtW; 

Ttiidi 

Aimy 

$12.2 

$55.8 

Navy 

9.0 

0,0 

.4:!5 

.4:{5 

Air  Forci' 

tU) 

0.9 

Oil 

Oil 

Marine  CtaiTS 

9.0 

1,219 

i)4 

I.2r,0 

Total 

$12.2 

$r>f;.5io 

$HS.r)Hr, 

Tlie  JUS  asked  llu*  StH:retar>'  ff)r  additional  FV  UI72  fuiuls  and  proeiireiiienl  author- 
ily  to  repUae  US  eqinjimenl  delivered  lo  (he  RVNAF  in  tliese  t>rograms.  They  also 
reronnnended  authority  for  tiie  Military  Departments  lo  deliver  nnyor  items  of 
e(Hiii>ment  in  FV  lb72,  at  an  nni programmed  rost  or$r)(>  million.'* 

On  U)  April  1971,  the  Joint  Uhiels  .sent  the  Seeretaty  an  aijpraisal  of  RVNAF 
interdietion  eapability.  They  exj)lained  that  tlie  URlMf^  was  not  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  tlu"  Sf)Uth  Vietnamese  forces  with  im  tait-of-eonntiy  air  intenliclicin  capacily. 
The  rationale  for  the  CRIMP  progratn  WfLs  thai  the  progress  and  monientnin  of 
[iaeific^ation  made  it  reasonable  to  assume  tfial  the  Vie(  Cong  threat  wonkl  deelint* 
as  the  (iVN  eapability  improvetl  and  (hat  the  RVNAF  would  be  able  lo  t‘cppe  with 
the  {'ombine<l  VC/NYA  threal  in-eouiUiy  by  nu<Flll7;J  with  MAAti  assistance.  Also 
included  in  this  rationale  was  fmnision  for  e<nitinualion  ofeeilaiji  elements  ai'  US 
ont-oUc'Ounfiy^  and  offshore  tactical  siipfuni  beyond  nnd-197:^.  Monswer,  tiu' Joint 
(’hiefs  did  not  Ijelieve  ihai  interdidioii  at  the  phwv  of  destination,  snggestcsl  liy  llu^ 
Secret aiy*  was  the  best  melliod  of  dealing  wJtli  the  problem.  From  a  (adic'al  stand¬ 
point,  lliey  said,  it  was  more  ‘'ct>st  effecJivt''’  to  aim  tJnttcijpal  interdiction  elToHs  at 
choke  ])oints  in  (he  enemys  infiltration  system, 

Tlte  RVNAF  did  have  some  interdiction  capatjility.  The  VNAF  crjnld  conduci 
limited  air  iqjerations  outside  tlu'  RV'N  borders  against  low-threat  areas,  and  this 
capaeity  w'tailtl  he  further  imprfwed  iij)on  (‘ompletion  of  the  ('RIMP  in  1978.  Air¬ 
craft  ciirnmtly  in  the  VNAF  inventtay  and  prograimned  in  Ihi'  CRIMP  would  be 
higidy  vulnerable  in  actions  against  strongly  defended  enemy  saiuMuaries,  1)ut  tlie 
JCS  thought  the  VNAF  c*(ntld  l>e  further  strengthened  by  sulpstituling  airc'rafi  with 
greater  capabilities  for  some  types  g  Janned  in  the  t'RIMP.  Effoils  in  that  direction 
were  umler  study.  In  addition,  Iht^  acceleiatitni  of  VNAF  manpower  spai'es,  ;ls  pro¬ 
posed  hy  Iht^  Joint  Chiefs  in  (he  RVNAF  force  structure  review,  would  inifprove  luJi- 
copter  maintenance,  ultimately  angnienting  itie  VNAF  interdiction  |>oTeiitial, 

The  Chiefs  also  iinticipated  that  tht»  c‘ontimied  improvement  of  the  :i7  Ranger 
Border  Defense  Battalions  woultl  increase  R\'NAF  effectiveness  in  eonln>lling 
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enemy  mfiltratioii  across  the  RVN  borders.  P\irther,  the  approv-ed  CRIMP  would 
supply  the  VNN  with  a  means  of  preventing  significant  enemy  infiltration  by  sea* 
Finiilly,  they  pointed  out  that  the  RV'NAF  already  possessed  a  special  cross-border 
c‘apability  targeted  exclusively  against  activities  in  Uios  and  Cambodia.  Although 
these  operations  were  directed  primarily  to  intelligence  collection,  they  did  rep¬ 
resent  a  limited  interdiction  asset.  For  these  reasons,  the  JCS  were  not  convinced 
that  efforts  to  give  the  RVNAF  additional  interdiction  capability  were  warranted 
at  that  time*  Tliough  they  did  not  oppose  such  efforts,  they  did  request  that  in^or 
changes  in  the  CRIMP  wait  further  review  of  the  RVNAF  force  stmcture  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  projected  US  rede[>Ioyments  mul  the  results  of  the  current  (1970-1971) 
dry^  season  caniijaignJ-^ 

On  23  April  1971,  the  JCS  advised  Secretary  Ltiird  that  they  anticipated  ‘"no  sig¬ 
nificant  advei-se  effects”  on  the  RV^NAf^  improvement  mid  modernization  program 
from  either  the  cross-border  operations  or  the  accelerated  US  redeployments.  But 
continuation  of  the  currenl  US  withdrawal  rate  beyond  30  November  1971,  tliey 
believed,  could  “impact  adversely  on  I  he  program.”  The  RVNAF  force  stnicture, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  told  Mr.  I^aird,  was  designed  to  provide  a  “balanced  mix  of  forces 
with  increased  firepower,  tactical  mobility,  and  logistical  support  capabilities,”  and 
it  was  important  to  avoid  disruptive  changes  and  to  retain  a  degree  of  stability. 
Therefore,  they  opposed  any  drastic  force  structure  changes  or  additions  of  me 
programmed  new  and  sophisticated  equipment  that  could  impt^de  the  success  cut’ 
rently  eqjoyed  in  RVNAF  training,  logistical,  and  maintenance  programs.  Moreover, 
they  did  not  consider  that  either  the  South  Vietnamese  manpower  or  economic 
base  could  support  an  increase  in  the  RVNAF  force  level  above  LI  million  men 
under  t>reseni  conditions.  In  conclusion,  the  Chiefs  recommended  early  ap|)roval 
of  the  propostils  for  the  1972-1973  R\^AF  forc'e  structure  that  they  had  submit¬ 
ted  on  19  April  1971  together  with  provision  of  additional  FY  1972  funds  and  pro¬ 
curement  authority. 

On  3  June  1971,  after  reviewing  the  vailous  JCS  submissions,  die  Secretary  made 
his  decision  on  the  RWAF  slaicture  that  the  United  States  would  support  in  die  new 
fiscal  year.  He  approved  the  force  stnicture  modifications  for  F\"  1972  within  the  LI 
million  man  ceiling  and  the  acceleration  to  achieve  diat  ceiling  by  the  end  of  FY  1972 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  19  April  1971.  Force  structure  mtKlifica- 
dons  for  FY  1973  were  approved  for  planning.  Secretary  Laird  did  not,  how^ever,  pro¬ 
vide  more  funds  for  RVNAF  improvement  and  modeniization.  The  additional  $88,585 
million  needed  for  FY  1972,  as  estimated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs,  would  have  to  be 
found  widiin  the  resources  available  to  the  military  deparlnients*  Laird  did  autJiorize 
COMITSMACV  to  continue  to  refine  the  RVNAf'  tables  of  organization  and  ecjuipmenl 
so  long  as  personnel  and  equipment  changes  did  not  exceed  approved  ceilings, 
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A  Presidential  Decision  on  RVNAF  Improvement 

lile  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretaiy  were  resolving  the  questions  of  the 


T  V  RVNAF  structure  during  the  spring  of  I97C  the  National  Security  (‘ouncil 
conducted  an  extensive  V^ietnam  assessment  tliat  included  an  examination  of 
the  RVNAFJ'^  Among  a  nuinher  of  preliminary  studies  used  in  the  review  was  iin 
aiipraisal  by  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense  (International  Secairity  Affairs)  of 
the  RVNAF  iiiiprovenient  and  inodenuzation  program  which  was  submitted  to  tlie 
Senior  Review  Group  on  19  May  1971.  Tins  appraisal  was,  in  fact*  the  SetTetary  of 
Defense  response  to  the  Presidents  1  April  request  for  a  detailed  muilysis  of  future 
plans  for  the  RVNAF,  and  the  day  l)efore  submission  to  the  Senitir  Review  Group, 
file  Secretaiy  had  sent  the  same  appraisal  to  the  President  fl  had  been  sni>niitted 
along  with  recjuests  forat^justment  of  tlie  FV  1972  mid  1973  RVNAF  fort ‘e  structure. 
These  had  been  put  forw'ard  by  COMDSMACV  and  the  -loiiil  General  StalT  and 
agretul  lo  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  Assistant  Secretaiy  coned iided  that  live  improvement  and  modernization 
program  had  given  the  RVNAF  a  iiotenfial  ability  to  ceipe  witli  the  V(  WVA  (hnxil  as 
projected.  Whether  tlie  Soutli  Vielnaiuese  could  realize  that  potential  depended  on 
their  ‘'national  will,  leadeiship,  and  morale."  Minor  atyustments  wonlti  be  mnnled  in 
the  equipment  provided  under  current  plans,  RVNAF  intordkiion  systems  anti  lech- 
niques  dki  exist  Ina  needed  coniimied  improvement  and  added  inqielns.  Moreover, 
the  “manpower  and  economic  iinpacl  resulting  from  the  size  of  the  RVNAF"  ium\e 
future  force  nHiuctioiis  essential. 

One  problem  raised  by  the  Assistmit  S(HTciar>'  was  the  possibility  of  an  tmfa- 
vorable  ratio  of  South  Vietnamese  to  enemy  main  force  units  in  Militaiy  Regions 
1  and  2  during  F\  1972,  if  US  rcH]e|>ioyimmis  t^onlinuoti.  In  the  “aggregate,"  Soutli 
Vietnamese  fort'es  outnumbered  the  enemy  significmitly,  but  assuming  a  US  force 
of  50*000  and  the  iiiaxinium  estimate  of  V('/NVA  strength,  there  coukl  be  a  deficit 
of  44  RVNAF  battalions  in  Militaiy  Region  1  and  a  suiplus  of  only  eight  in  Militaiy 
Region  2.  A  tiecision  to  place  adtlitional  defensive  capability  in  the  malhern  Mili- 
taiy  Regions  would  be  required. 

After  a  lengthy  review,  the  Senior  Review  Gniup  ('oncludetl  tlial  (he  threat 
confronting  the  RVNAF  in  South  Vietnam  was  serious  and  lh;U  atltlitional  measun^s 
were  urgently  required  lo  strengthen  the  South  Vielname.se  forces.  'Fhe  (u'oup  pre¬ 
sented  the  President  three  alternatives  for  RVNAF  improvement:  (1)  qualilalive 
improv'ement  in  the  RVNAF  and  tempt>raiy  commitment  of  HV'NAF  general  reseive 
forces  from  Mililiiry  Region  3  to  MiliUuy  Regions  I  and  2;  (2)  improvements  as  in 
the  fii'st  alternaUve,  hut  with  peniianenl  alloiment  of  increased  forces  in  Mililcuy^ 
Regions  1  and  2  wiihin  the  current  1.1  million  mim  RVNAF  ceiling  by  either  moving 
forces  from  the  other  regions  or  inactivating  units  in  other  mvas  to  allow  incn^asiHi 
authorization  in  the  nortliern  regions;  (3)  expansion  of  the  RVNAF  In  a  U2  million 
man  ceiling  and  the  creation  of  an  additional  two-di\'isi{Hi  rt)rce.-*’ 
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Meantime,  Dr.  Kissinger  told  senior  officers  of  the  President's  overriding 
concern  that»  for  domestic  political  reasons^  no  ma^jor  setbacks  occur  in  1972. 
Secretary  [.aird  and  the  services  seemed  to  be  losing  sight  of  this,  Kissinger  said, 
and  appeared  increasingly  willing  to  accept  greater  risks.  After  reviewing  the 
Vietnam  assessment,  the  Presitient  made  two  decisions  to  strengthen  the  RVNAF 
attd  improve  the  situation  in  the  northem  regions  of  South  Vietnam.  On  23  June 
1971,  he  decided  that  the  United  States  would  support  the  continued  presence  of 
two  ROK  divisions  in  Soutli  Vietnam  throughout  1972  thereby  allowing  the  RVNAF 
more  flexibility  in  force  dispositions.^*  Tlten  on  3  July  1971,  he  approved  US  sup¬ 
port  for  the  RVNAF  in  accordance  with  the  second  alternative  proposed  by  the 
Senior  Review  Group.  He  directed  the  Depailment  of  Defense  and  the  US  Mission 
in  Saigon:  to  institute  training  imd  promotion  programs  to  improve  RVNAF  leader 
ship  and  morale  as  well  as  programs  for  combat  pay  for  units  in  isolated  areas;  to 
increase  manning  levels  in  RVNAF^  combat  and  other  key  units  to  90  pert'enl:  and  to 
strengthen  the  RVNAF  by  adding  a  division  in  Military  Region  I  and  a  division  head¬ 
quarters  with  appropriate  support  in  Military  Region  2  (being  careful  not  to  lower 
security  in  the  other  MRs).  Should  the  Government  of  Vietnam  request  US  support, 
for  additions  to  the  1.1  million  RVNAJ'^  ceiling  in  FY  1972,  and  should  the  US  Mis¬ 
sion  judge  that  the  alternative  of  adding  RTO.AF  forces  by  removing  or  demobiliz¬ 
ing  units  in  Military  Regions  3  and  4  involved  excessiv^e  risks,  the  Umted  States 
would  be  willing,  the  President  said,  to  consider  an  increase  in  the  ceiling.  But  US 
support  would  be  contingent  uiDon  demonstration  that  the  increase  would  not  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  attainment  of  the  manning  level  of  90  percent  in  combat  and  other  key 
units.  The  President's  decision  of  3  July,  in  effect,  confirmed  the  Secretary s  etu'lier 
action  on  the  FY  1972  RVNAF  structure.  No  strength  increases  beyond  the  IJ  mil¬ 
lion  man  ceiling  were  approved  nor  w^ere  additional  F^'  1972  funds  provided  for  the 
improvement  prt>gram.-^ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  advised  General  Abrams  of  the  Presidents  decision  on  8 
July  1971,  but  an  implementing  directive  was  delayed  pending  the  return  of  the 
Secretary  from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East.  In  view  of  the  many  programs  under  way  for 
improving  the  RVNAF,  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  believed  that  only  mininuini 
guidance  need  be  given  the  field  commanders;  the  Secretary  did  not  agree.  After 
his  return  to  Washington,  Mr,  Laird  advised  the  Chairman  that,  while  he  agreetl  that 
the  President's  decisions  were  “consistent  with  the  numerous  programs  already 
underway,”  more  would  have  to  be  done  to  achieve  the  full  potential  of  the  RVNAF 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  Vietnajnization  program  would  ultimately  rest  on  the 
“will,  desire,  and  initiative”  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Secretary  Laird  w'as  concerned  with  the  inability  of  the  RVNAP^  to  achiev-e  pro¬ 
gram  objectives.  Earlier,  on  23  June  1971,  he  had  raised  the  continuing  leadership 
problem  in  the  RyNAJ*'  and  asked  the  Chiefs  about  additional  measures  in  this  area. 
He  was  convinced  that  there  was  “still  a  long  w^ay  to  go"  in  improving  the  [leiTor- 
mance  and  effectiveness  of  the  RVNAF  leadership.  I^^iird  found  it  hard  to  reconcile 
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the  generally  favorable  reports  given  fiini  on  RVNAP"  training  witti  o|)eralional  fail¬ 
ures  sutii  as  air-ground  cUid  fire  control  inadequacies  during  tlie  LAM  SON  719  and 
Snuol  operations,  deficiencies  of  the  MARKP3T  TIMF^  forces,  and  the  inalnlily  or 
unwillingness  of  the  VNAF  to  lly  at  niglit  .  He  also  noted  inefficient  jiersonnel  nuut- 
agement  that  allowed  RVN  countiy-wide  average  combat  unit  strength  to  "drift” 
at  under  80  percent  while  the  overall  RVNAF’  strength  stood  at  nearly  autlionzed 
levels.  It  was  essential,  the  Secrefiiiy  said,  for  the  full  potential  of  Ihe  RVNAP^  foix'e 
structure  to  be  attained.  Mr  l^aird  asked  COMUSMAC’V  to  review  current  pro¬ 
grams,  report  his  findings,  and  make  recommendations  for  nu^asiin^s  to  implement 
the  President’s  recent  dccisions.^-^ 

COMl'SMACV  conducted  the  review,  ami  on  the  basis  of  the  commanders  find¬ 
ings,  the  .JCS  sent  two  reports,  one  dealing  with  RVNAF  leadersliii)  and  a  sectaid 
on  programs  to  im[ileitieni  Hie  Piosidential  decisions  on  RVNAP"  impro\Tmenl,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  the  first,  the  Joint  Chiefs  outlined  tlie  statirs  of  efforts 
to  enhance  RVNAF  leadership,  including:  identification  and  elimination  of  weak 
leaders;  the  battlefield  promotion  system  designerl  to  recognize  and  aciaderale 
advancement  of  promising  leaders:  and  tin  improved  leaderslisp  evaluation  system. 
They  Judged  that,  despite  the  expansion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  their 
increased  responsibility  for  combat  operations,  RTOAF  leadei^hip  was  improving 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  Nevertheless,  con  tinned  improvement  was 
required,  and  the  Chiefs  believed  that  current  programs  emphasizing  rajiid  promo¬ 
tion  of  proven  leaders,  removal  of  ineffective  commanders,  and  imi>roved  morale 
and  training  were  adequate. 

Addressing  the  President  s  decisions,  the  Joint  Chiefs  advised  the  Set^relary 
that  the  Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff  had  actions  underway  to  allot  a  higher 
proportion  of  men  to  combat  units  as  well  as  effods  to  imiirove  FiVNAF  niorale 
and  lower  desertions.  These  efforts  included  a  pay  increase  for  military  f>er- 
sonnel  financed  through  economic  ^issistance  from  the  ITS  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development.  In  addition,  COMUSMACV  and  the  US  Embassy  in  Saigon 
sought  tighter  enforcement  of  the  South  Vietnainese  desertion  law  to  stem  wliat 
accounted  for  the  ‘'largest  single  manpower  loss  to  the  R\'NAF”  To  strengtlien 
the  RVNAF  in  the  noith,  the  Joint  (leneral  Staff  was  working  on  a  plan  to  dejiloy 
an  additional  "division-sized  force”  to  MR  1.  In  adflition,  a  series  of  other  mea¬ 
sures  were  under  consideration  to  strengthen  forces  there  and  in  MR  2,  iiuJuding 
provision  of  additional  aiiillery  inrils  in  both  regions,  a  medium  tank  battalion  for 
MR  L  additional  armored  cavalry  squadrons  in  MR  2,  and  enhant'ed  VNAF  and 
VNN  forces  in  both  regions 

The  JCS  also  reviewed  eiuTent  RVNAF  training  effoils.  In  A\m[  1971,  the  JGS 
Central  Training  Command  had  taken  action  to  standardize  training  with  yearly 
training  quotas  mid  objeetives.  hi  addition,  the  ARVN  refresher  training  ^rrogram 
attempted  to  train  all  ground  force  units  (ARVN,  Fiegional,  and  Pojmlar  ForexOt 
battalion  size  and  below,  once  every  three  years.  Refresher-training  goals  liad  not 
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been  met,  Iml  atkied  oiiipfuisis  and  resources  were  being  devoted  to  this  eJToil* 
The  recent  RVNAP''  cross-border  operations  into  bios  and  Cambodia  had  exposed 
operational  deficiencies  largely  attributable  to  tlie  inability  of  regimental,  division, 
and  ron>s  operations  centers  to  '"orchestrate’'  large  combat  actions  effectively. 
Staff  exercises  and  war  games  were  being  conducted  to  address  the  problem.  Cnit 
training  was  being  conducted  in  the  \T^AF  to  improve  combat  effectiveness  mul 
convct  the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  fly  at  night.  Fighter  and  helicopter  pilots 
were  receMng  additional  night  Hying  training  and  the  VNAF  training  center  was 
being  expancknl.  The  Joint  Chiefs  noted  a  more  basic  problem:  the  RVNAF  was 
only  beginning  to  develop  the  necessary  integrated  air-groimd  capability  to  identify 
targets  properly  and  to  conduct  tactical  Eiir  strikes  at  nighL  For  the  Navy,  the  fiVN 
was  carrying  out  |>rograms  to  increase  unit  training,  enhance  combat  effectiveness, 
and  overcome  deOeiencies  in  the  logistic  system  and  MARKET  TIME  o|)erations. 
All  these  progratus  would  be  reviewed  and  changed  as  the  RVNAF  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  absorb  new  responsibilities  with  the  objective  of  achieving  the  results 
desired  by  the  President,-^  Viewed  in  retrospect.  Secretary'  I.*airds  crilicisms  proved 
much  closer  to  reality  thmi  the  JCS  reply.  MACV  was  out  of  touch  and  tiie  Joint 
Chiefs  did  not  recognize  tins  fact,  choosing  instead  to  follow  the  dictum  that  the 
field  commander  knew  best* 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  told  Admiral  Moorer  that  he  iiad  relayed  the  JCS 
reports  on  RVNAF  improvement  to  (he  Presideni,  Mr.  Uiird  believed  that  the  plims 
and  actions  underway  by  COMUSMACV  liad  acliieved  commendable  progress,  but 
he  expressed  concent  over  the  lack  of  clearly  Eissigiied  priorities  and  target  dates. 
The  Secretary  lisled  the  areas  tluit  requireii  further  action:  strengthening  i>f  forces 
in  Military  Regions  I  and  2,  pailicularly  the  provision  of  mi  addilional  division  in 
MR  1;  refonu  of  RWAP"  personnel  (jractices  to  assure  a  90  percent  manning  tiwel; 
and  a  renew'cd  allack  on  leadership  and  morale  problems.  Since  redet>loyment  of 
more  US  troops  w^ould  impose  further  lunitatioiis  on  COMUSMACV's  cajjaiiilities, 
I.aird  urged  that  actions  be  carefully  chosen  to  achieve  tlie  greatest  impact.  He 
W'anted  a  report  on  these  matters  by  15  October,*^ 

Planning  and  actions  to  strengthen  the  RVNAF  in  MRs  1  ami  2  proceeded.  In 
September  1971,  COMUSMACV  concurred  in  a  JGS  proposal  to  activate  a  new 
ARVN  infantry  division  in  MR  1  using  a  nucleus  of  units  alrc^ady  ai>c^rational  in  the 
area;  the  Joint  General  Staff  activated  the  Infant ly  Division  on  21  Oclober  1971. 
The  new'  division  w^ould  be  fully  deployed  by  April  1972;  until  tliat  time,  elements 
of  the  RVN  Marine  Corps  division  w^ould  be  moved  to  MR  1  wiiile  the  3'*  Infantiy 
Division  received  unit  training.  In  addition,  the  Joint  General  Staff  ordered  the 
movement  of  three  ARVN  artillery  battalions  aiul  a  newly  activated  M-48A3  imik 
battalion  into  MR  1  and  an  armored  cavalry  squadron  into  MR  2*  By  reducing  tlie 
authorized  strength  of  the  Popular  lAiree  platoon,  the  Joint  General  Staff  was 
able  to  actuate  302  additional  PF  platoons  In  MRs  1  and  2;  eight  Regional  Force 
battalion  headquarters  were  added  there  as  well.  Atiions  to  strengthen  the  VNAF 
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cmd  V'NN  in  tlie  iwo  northern  regions  include'd:  tlu'  transfer  of  a  VNAF  AC--4(>  giin- 
ship  squadron  from  MR  lo  MR  2;  turnover  td*  ACTOV'RAI)  sites  in  r>a  Nang  and 
Miii  Dinh  to  the  V'NN  with  three  remaining  sites  in  MR  1  to  tu^  transferred  lo  Hie 
Vietnamese  by  Febniaiy  1972;  turnover  of  tlie  Naval  Intennediate  Support  liase  at 
Thuan  An  and  the  Naval  Operating  Rase  at  C'hn  Uii  to  the  VNN;  jdanned  ndcn'ation 
of  a  detachment  of  F-5A  airerafl  from  MR  3  to  MR  1  in  Jannmy  1972;  and  aetivalion 
of  one  lll-lli  squadron  at  NhaTi^angin  November  1971  and  anotluu  at  Da  Nang  in 
Februar>'  1972  ahead  of  the  plaiinefl  aelivation  dates  of  March  and  Jiuu:'  1972.“' 

On  9  November  1971,  the  JCS  sent  the  Seeretaiy  miolher  repon  on  inq)rove- 
ment  in  Hie  Sonlh  Vietnamese  forces  that  responded  to  the  Se<Tetaty  s  4  Serdember 
requesi  and  the  President’s  desire  for  fcdlowuip  on  this  subjeO.  They  ilescrihed  tlu^ 
measures  taken  to  strengthen  the  RVNAP’'  in  MRs  I  and  2.  and  added  that  ('OMDS- 
MACV  liad  approved  a  JGS  concept  of  standardizetl  Ranger  liattalions/gronps  and 
addition  of  a  Ranger  component  to  the  RVNAF  general  reseive  (t>  provide  mi  atldh 
tional  forc‘e  capable  of  deployment.  Also,  recommendalions  had  been  made  to  the 
RVNAF  in  the  aieas  of  personnel  procurement,  distribution  and  management,  and 
control  of  desettions  in  the  continuing  effort  to  attain  a  99  percent  manning  level  in 
RVNAF"  combat  units.  But  the  Join!  Chiefs  admitted  that  desertions  still  waue  \hv 
largest  single  RVNAP  manpow^er  loss.  There  w^iis  little  manifestation  of  “a  unified 
concern  or  effort’’  by  the  Govemmenl  of  Vietnam  to  enforce  the  law,  altht>ngh  the 
Joint  General  Staff  had  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  stronger  effons.  The  JCS 
believed  that  the  actions  already  taken,  together  wWh  JGS  jjroposals  dealing  with 
conscription,  lenns  of  ser\dce,  military  pay,  mid  promotions,  indicattni  “an  encour¬ 
aging  assessment  of  GVN/RVNAF  determination  to  enhant'e  Sendc'e  moraie,  as 
wTll  as  insure  higher  manning  levels  in  tlie  Military  Forces.”  However,  attemjits  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  GVN  civilian  offuials  in  the  jirompt  mid  thorough  execu¬ 
tion  of  draft  law's  must  be  pui'sued  through  Department  of  Slatx^  climinels  w'bile  CS 
military  advisers  conlinned  “to  emphasize  proper  manpower  distribiilion  within 
RVNAF  units.”  In  conclusion,  the  Joint  Chiefs  assured  the  Seeretaiy  that  tlie  goals 
Qutlinetl  by  the  President  on  3  July  w'ere  being  pui^sned  vigorously.-^ 

The  JCS  appended  a  COMUSMACV  assessment  of  the  RVNAF"  leaders  Uj  their 
submission  to  the  Seeretaiy.  It  w'as  General  Abrams  \iew'  that  the  Joint  (reueral 
Staff  and  the  commanders  of  the  four  militmy  regions  w  ere'  [lerforming  in  an  emi¬ 
nently  satisfadoiy  mmineiv  Of  Hie  thirteen  RVNAF"  division  commanders  (inciuding 
the  conunaruier  of  the  new  Infantiy  Dmsion},  Abrams  considered  only  one  inef- 
feetiv^e  and  one  marginal.  He  assured  CINC’PAC’  and  the  Joint  ('hiefs  of  Slaff  HuU 
the  assignment  of  the  best-tiualified  RVTSIAF  officei's  to  resfionsihle  positions  w'tmld 
continue  to  have  his  personal  attention.  (X)Mli8MACV  said  that  hv  w'as  engaged 
in  a  constant  dialtigue  with  Vietnamese  officials  to  impn'ss  upon  I  hem  tlie  urgent 
need  for  the  relief  of  ineffective  officers,  and  in  most  instaiu'es,  liis  recommenda¬ 
tions  had  been  accepteti.-' 
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During  the  fall  of  1971,  Secretary  Laird  asked  about  the  future  of  the  US 
advisory  effort  for  the  RYNAF*.  “Obviously,”  he  told  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  “as 
redeployments  continue,  the  US  advisory  structure  must  also  be  reduced.”  Should 
the  United  States  seek  essentially  the  same  structure  and  role  as  before  the  1905 
buildup,  he  asked,  and  should  the  rate  of  reduction  in  the  advisory  force  be  tied  to 
reductions  in  other  US  forces?  In  reply,  the  Chiefs  said  that  the  advisory  effort  was 
being  “continually  analyzed  and  refined,”  and  they  expected  the  organization  to 
evolve  based  on  the  requirements  mid  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency  attained  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Despite  US  efforts,  the  actions  to  enhance  RVNAF  morale  and  increase  the 
manning  levels  of  combat  units  were  not  successful.  Overall  strength  declined 
during  the  lasi  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  ARVN  was  46,000  personnel  short  of 
the  planned  figure  at  the  end  of  1971.  In  addition,  conscription  for  the  year  fell  47 
percent  short  of  the  66,900-man  goal.  Consequently,  combat  infantry  battalions  had 
only  65  percent  of  authorized  strength  on  30  November  1971  while  till  other  organic 
division  units  were  at  between  96  and  121  percent.  Conscription  did  increase 
appreciably  during  December  1971  and  ARV^N  .strength  rose  by  5,856  to  407,9()3, 
but  this  increase  would  not  be  reflected  in  infantry  battiUions  until  F'ebniai^'  1972 
when  conscript  training  was  completed.  A  slight  downward  trend  in  the  number 
of  RVNAF  desertions  did  occur  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  but  the  overall  total 
for  1971  showed  an  18,528  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  ARVN  strength  by 
month  during  1971  was  as  follows:*^* 


July  412,549 

Augu.st  405,745 

September  404,704 

October  401,526 

November  402,107 

December  407,96:1 


416,609 

411,958 

414,069 

412,035 

412,705 

411,693 


January’ 

Febniary 


March 

April 

May 

June 


During  the  last  six  months  of  1971,  COMUSMACV  approved  acijustments  in  the 
RVNAF  force  structure  through  tradeoffs  within  the  approved  1.1  million-space 
ceiling.  In  making  those  decisions,  he  used  discretionary  authority  granted  him  by 
the  Joint  C'hiefs.-^  By  the  end  of  1971,  MACV  had  sanctioned  9,413  new  spaces  for 
the  ARVN:  7,98:3  for  the  activation  of  the  new  ;3‘‘  Infantry  Division;  894  for  the  new 
20'*'  Tank  S(]uadron  (M-48A:3);  402  for  reorganization  and  stmidardization  of  ranger 
battalions;  and  i:34  for  other  miscellaneous  units.  COMl 'SMACV  had  approved  the 
reduction  of  4,665  spaces  elsewhere  in  the  ARVN,  including  disestablishment  of 
an  electronic  combat  detachment,  a  ranger  border  defense  battalion,  13  highland 
scout  companies,  17  highland  intelligence  platoons,  10  military  intelligence  detach¬ 
ments  for  allied  units,  and  2  military  police  battalion  head(iuarters.  OtluT  spaces 
were  obtained  through  reduction  of  interpreter-translator,  communications,  and 
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AHVN  pipc^line  pei^ionitel  and  by  reoigamzation  of  tho  lnspeo(or  (itMua’nl  ^>yst^ln 
and  the  Medical  Branch.  Since  a  remaining  net  iiuTettse  of  4,748  new  spac^es  liad  to 
be  a(‘cominodated  within  the  l.l  million  F^VNAF  ceiling,  FOMKSMA('V’  approved 
reductions  in  I  he  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  totaling  t),j)70  st)a<Ts  in  FY  1072 
tlterehy  creating  4,748  spaces  for  the  ARVN,  84  spaces  Ibr  the  Regional  Fon^es  and 
2,138  lor  the  VNAK 

For  the  VNAK  ('OMUSMAFV  approved  240  spaces  for  the  c-onversion  of  an 
AC^7  gtinship  s(|uadroii  to  the  AC-^l  I9K  gunship,  1,770  s[mces  for  ust‘  in  aciiiiisi- 
tion  of  Phn  Cat  ,\ir  Base,  and  368  spaces  for  iniscellaneous  piirt>oses  for  a  total  of 
2,387,  These  si>aces  used  2,138  spaces  cut  from  the  Regional  and  f’opnlar  Foic^es  iis 
well  as  240  spaces  within  the  YNAF  pipeline  strength. 

COMUSMACV  also  approved  431  uew^  spaces  ft^r  tile  VNN:  308  for  two  (’(iast 
(luard  higlnentlurimce  cutlets  (WHEC);  09  for  one  retiaii;  l>eilhing.  messing  barge 
(YRBM);  and  24  for  three  landing  craft  mechanized  (LCM’-8),  To  gain  tliest'  new 
spaces,  COMUSMACV  approved  cuts  of  92  spaces  from  tw^o  coiistal  minesweepers, 
197  spaces  from  one  river  transportation  escort  group,  80  sijac^c's  from  misi'tdla- 
neoiks  craft  j  mu\  62  spaces  from  1 6  Viper  [lalrol  craft 

Against  a  ceiling  of  l.l  million,  at  tlie  end  of  I971,  llie  RVNAF  had  an  actual 
strength  of  1,046,254;  c'omprised  of  407,963  AHVN,  42,267  VNN,  49,475  VNAF,  14,312 
V"NMC',  282,680  Regional  Forces,  mid  248,557  Popular  Foret's,  '^ 


Improving  the  RVNAF  Interdiction  Capability 

Even  llnmgh  ihe.loim  Chiefs  believed  that  improvement  of  the  S(mth  Vietnane 
ese  armed  Ibrces  was  jirogressing  as  rapitlly  as  tiossible,  the  Secretary'  of 
Defense  and  his  Definty,  David  Packard,  sought  new  w'ays  to  imprfjve  I  lie  !f\'NAF 
interdiction  capability.  While  it  wiis  tnje,  as  Mr  Packm^d  told  the  Seca'etaries  of  the 
Militmy  DepmUnents  ami  the  Director  of  the  [)t4'eiise  SjjeeiiiJ  Projects  (ironp  on  10 
May  1971,  that  the  *Miighly  sophisticaled  US  aerial  bomhardmeni  ca]>ahilily"  could 
tint  be  duplicaleti  in  the  VNAF,  it  w^asalso  a(>i)areiit  tliat  the  US  air  effort  could  not 
continue  indefinitely.  More  would  have  to  be  done  to  imjjrove  the  intiigerious  ea|ae 
bilities  of  the  RVNAF  with  ''reasonably  nnsophtsticated  systems  and  within  n^ason- 
able  manpower  and  dollar  limitations/'  With  that  end  in  mind,  Paekard  direeted 
the  Senlce  Secretahes  anci  the  Director  of  the  Defenst^  Speci;iJ  Projecis  tiroup  in 
assess  five  possible  means  of  inc^reasing  the  RVNAF  interdiction  c'apacity:  { 1 )  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  CBl— 55  (cluster-munition)  weapons  system  to  the  VNAF  inventoiy;  (2) 
provision  of  a  mini-giinship  fleet  to  the  RVNAF  to  replace  the  US  A(’-l  19/AC130/ 
B-57G  aiix'iaft  in  interdietion  operations;  (3)  repiaceinenl  of  the  IGLOO  WHITF^ 
sensor  system  with  a  strategk^  readout  system  to  jyennit  the  RVNAF  to  measure 
infiltration  into  South  Vietnam  mid  mirthern  Cainl)odia:  (4)  iirovision  of  imtinnxxi 
equipment  for  support  of  raiding  paities  targeted  against  the  Laotian  infillration 
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system  (both  personnel  and  materiel);  (5)  appraisal  of  the  RV'NAF  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  border  surveilhmce  equipment,  including  sensors,  readout  eciuipment,  and 
radars,  to  monitor  border  infiltration/*'"’ 

A  week  later,  on  17  May  1971,  Mr.  Uaird  told  the  C’hainium  that  greater  empha¬ 
sis  would  have  to  he  placed  on  imaginative  tactics,  techniques,  and  technology  to 
enhance  RVNAF  interdiction  capability.  In  addition  to  the  studies  already  assigned 
to  the  Military  D(‘partments  and  the  Defense  Special  Projects  Group,  the  Secretary 
wanted  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  jissess  three  proposals:  RVNAF  targeting  of  personnel 
infiltration  by  either  ground  or  air  operations  employing  currently  phmned  force 
levels  (using  harassment,  terror,  and  other  unconventional  warfare  tactics);  con¬ 
duct  of  operations  to  exploit  intelligence  of  the  personnel  and  materiel  infiltration 
systems;  and  integration  of  cill  RVNAF  border  surveillance  <uid  cro.s.s-horder  rc'con- 
naissance  capabilities  in  a  single  command.'*'* 

After  reviewing  these  concepts  and  proposiils,  the  J('S  advist'd  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  it  would  be  feasible  mui  desirable  to  increase  emphasis  on  targeting 
the  personnel  infiltration  system.  While  total  interdiction  was  not  possible,  harass¬ 
ing  operations  would  impede  infiltration  and  cause  the  enemy  to  commit  greatly 
disproportionate  forces  to  counter  this  effort.  The  Joint  Chiefs  believed  lhat  the 
RVNAF  capability  could  be  improved  by  “establishing  all  aspects  of  interdiction 
as  high-priority  missions”;  by  employing  the  RVNAF  Strategic  Technical  Director¬ 
ate  in  the  primary  task  of  unconventional  warfare  and  special  operations  in  North 
Vietnam  and  enemy-controlled  areas  of  Laos  and  Cambodia;  by  developing  a  strong 
centralized  planning  and  ('oordination  element  under  the  Joint  General  Staff,  iuul 
by  expanding  the  use  of  psychological  warfare,  small  unit  iunbushes,  mines,  mul 
booby  traps  along  infiltration  routes.  Although  complete  reconnaissmu  t'  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  was  not  possible,  taigeting  of  personnel  rout(‘s  could 
be  improved  through  integration  of  sensor  reports  and  reconnaissance  sightings. 
To  improve  cross  border  operations,  however,  they  advised  the  Secretar>‘  that  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  would  be  needed  in  current  niles  of  engagement  to  rehix  restric¬ 
tions  on  boundaries,  size  of  forces,  and  US  adviser  participation  and  to  remove 
constraints  on  use  of  riot  c*ontrol  agents  and  defoliants  by  the  RVNAF'!  F'inally,  the 
JCS  did  not  consider  formation  of  a  force  dedicated  exclusively  to  infiltration  inter¬ 
diction  to  be  an  efficient  application  of  planned  RVNAF"  resources,  nor  did  they 
believe  that  the  creation  of  a  single  RVNAF  command  for  cross-border  mid  border 
surveillance  forces  was  desirable.-**" 

A  matter  of  furtber  concern  to  the  Secretary  was  the  indication  of  a  possible 
decline  in  effectiveness  in  combating  sea  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam  as  the 
Vietnamese  Navy  took  over  the  MARKET  TIME  operations.  He  raised  this  matter 
with  Adminil  Moorer  on  18  May  1971  and  received  assurances  that  C()MNA\'FX)RV 
wiis  doing  everything  possible  with  available  resources  to  remedy  this  situation. 
The  Cluiinnan  cautioned  the  Secretary,  however,  not  to  expect  the  same  level  of 
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effedivetii^Hs  lYom  lUv  Soiitli  Viettianiesi^  operation  as  had  been  attained  hy  \hv 
comliined  US  air  and  surlacc  ftjrces/*’'* 

Meantime,  tlie  studies  that  the  Peimty  Secretaiy  of  Defense  Itad  re<iuested  on 
imiJrovenieiU  of  Llie  RVNAF  interditlioti  <‘apal>ility  were  eojn|)leie<i.  On  9  dune,  Ihv 
Direelor  of  the  Defense  Si>eeial  F^rojects  (iroui»  sul}mitted  a  review  of  die  feasiinlily 
of  develtjping  a  simplified  straiegie  readtmi  system  to  allow  the  RVNAF  to  ineasnn^ 
innitratioii  into  South  Vietnam  and  noitheni  CYinibodia,  Tlie  nexl  day,  die  Seeretaty^ 
of  die  Air  Fnr(‘e  submitted  studies  on  the  munition-  a  mini-giaiship  c'on- 

eept,  UREDIBLE  (’llASFi,  employing  sliort  takeoff  and  landing  airtaaft  to  increase 
FA'NAF  intenlietion  and  tactical  mobility  c‘af)al>ilities:  and  a  fc^tisihility  sliidy  of  ])ro- 
viding  inijiroved  equipment  to  the  RVNAF  to  ex|uui(i  use  of  small  airlainu'  raitiing 
padies.  The*  Seeretary^  of  the  Aniiy  funiishc*d  an  assessment  of  the  iummI  for  moix^ 
border  sun  eilhiiK'e  e([nipment  on  28  June  1971;^^ 

After  revie w'ing  these  studies  and  a  JUS  15  June  paper  on  imjjroveimml  of 
RVNAF  interdiction,  the  Secretaiy^  of  Defense  on  2  July  HlTl  commenttHl  that  "real¬ 
istic  lA'NAF  interdiction  capai>ilities  consistent  with  the  eventual  wilhdrawal  of  US 
forces  from  SF^A'"  were  being  idetitined,  and  asked  for  further  rermement  of  tliese 
plans  am!  testing  of  selected  equipment  mui  c*on<‘et)ts  identified  in  the  sludit^s.  Mr, 
Laird  retjiiested  that  the  JUS  review  the  studies  and  prepare  a  (‘ombim^d  interdic¬ 
tion  plan  ri>r  FT  1972  reflecting  increasing  RVNAF  padic  ipation  in  and  nvsponsibil- 
ity  for  the  entire  effod,  Specitlcally,  the  plan  was  to  include:  slrengtliening  of  the 
Vieimimese  border  surv'eillance  capability:  t>rovi<ling  the  RVNAF  with  some  "primi¬ 
tive’*  strategic  readout  system;  coonlinaiion  of  seletJed  allied  air  and  ground  raids 
against  the  enemy's  personnel  and  materiel  systems  "in  the  low^er  threat  areas  of 
Uios’’;  integration  of  a  rellned  UOMMANlK)  HUNT  effort  conc'enirattsl  in  the  "high¬ 
er  threat  areas  of  Uios”  integration  of  tlie  system  foi’  niu’tnenng  enemy  maleriai 
caches  throngli  a  rewards  and  incentives  pn>graiii;  and  impnwement  of  MARKET 
TIME  ptuTormant^e  by  continuing  the  air  smTeillancs*  and  iniproving  RVNAF 
react  ion  vii\  laiii  lit  y. 

In  preijjmng  the  plan,  the  SetTetaiy  directed  the  Joint  ('hiefs  to  assume  that  US 
nsieployments  and  air  activity  levels  would  c'onlimie  "as  at  tuesent  m*  acesJerate" 
and  that  cunent  operating  authorities  for  the  use  of  US  personnel  outside  of  South 
Vietnam  and  employment  of  flS  air  in  Nodh  \'ietnam  would  nmiain  nnelianged. 
Laird  wanted  aggressive  inii^nil  of  convetive  measures  for  MAF^KET  TIME  opera- 
tions;  fndher  study  of  "dedi<'ated"  versus  "decmiiraFixed"  reaction  forces  foi-  inter¬ 
diction;  fiidher  development  of  a  JUS  concept  for  a  "strong  centralizisl  |>lanning 
iUKi  coordination  element"  under  the  Joint  Uieneral  Staff  to  manage  llu^  iiilerdicikm 
campaign;  and  csmtinned  effort  to  develo{>  a  belter  inteliigence  basi^  to  assist  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  interdiction  o|)erations. 

Since  the  time  for  planning  hofore  the  onset  of  the  next  dry'  season  was  shor1, 
the  Secretary’  suggested  that  the  Joint  Uhiefs  might  tbnn  a  sjietJal  ad  hoc-  task  force 
at  CJNUPAU  headquarters  lo  expedite  the  task,  lie  also  diretled  tla^  Air  Forrv, 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  Anny  and  the  Defense  Special  lYojects  Group,  to  <iesign 
a  combat  test  to  take  place  during  the  next,  dry  season  of  selected  equipment  mid 
concepts  that  might  allow  the  RVNAF  to  conduct  their  own  counter-infiltration 
operations.  He  was  willing  to  assist  in  obtaining  Congressioncd  approval  for  pro¬ 
curement  of  utility  STOL  aircraft  for  evaluation. 

The  Secretiuy  of  Defense  underscored  the  importance  of  this  effoHd^ 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  fate  of  our  national  Vietiuunization  policy 
rests  in  part  on  tlie  evolution  of  a  credible  RVN.\F  inierdiction  capability  at  the 
earliest  iiossible  time.  If  the  suggestions  proposed  and  studieti  by  the  Services 
do  not  represent  redlstic  and  ust'ful  operational  solutions,  then  1  believe  it  to 
he  incumbent  on  ilie  JCS  to  evolve  acceptable  alteniatives.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  Joint  Genenil  Staff  that  the  interdiction  campaign  will  eventually 
become  their  tohil  responsibility  Our  process  of  withdraw^al  and  disengage¬ 
ment  is  irreversible— including  our  own  expensive  ami  sophisticated  air  inter¬ 
diction  c'ainpciign  over  Ltios. 

To  implement  the  Secretary's  directive,  lire  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  on  12 
July  1971  convened  an  ad  hoc  grou|>  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Operations 
Directt)rate  (J-3)  of  the  Joint  Staff  with  a  membership  from  the  other  appropri¬ 
ate  Join!  Staff  directorates  as  well  as  from  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Defense  Special  Projects  Group.  On  2(5  July  1971,  CTNCPAC  established  a 
task  force  in  Saigon  to  study  specific  programs  and  consolidate  them  into  a 
single  inierdiction  campaign  plan  for  FY  1972;  it  included  representatives  from 
the  CINCPAC  staff  aiu!  Service  components,  MAGV,  the  Air  Force,  and  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  officers  from  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
Defense  Special  Projects  Group.^' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  CINCPAC’  group  on  29  July  1971,  General  Abrams  expressed 
concern  over  the  Sec^rehiry  of  Defense’s  ilecisions  for  developmenl  of  an  RVTJAF 
interdiction  capability  and  urged  a  careful  iwiew  of  the  “totar  problem  faring 
the  RVNAF  and  a  w^eighing  of  the  interdiction  capability  in  light  of  the  resources 
available  to  the  RVNAF  before  the  United  States  committed  itself  to  such  an  effort, 
Siiure  South  \ietnamese  resources  were  extremely  limited,  adtlition  of  anytliing  to 
the  CRIMP  w'ould  require  cutting  something  else.  Despite  his  reservations,  Abrams 
agreed  that  the  United  States  should  test  everything  that  offered  any  enhance  of 
success.  He  saw  1972  and  1973  as  '‘extremely  critical  years"  w'hen  the  United 
States  must  continue  tactical  air  and  B-52  suppoH  of  the  RVNAF.  Without  a  US 
air  umbrella,  the  enemy  would  be  ‘Vjuick  to  take  advantage,"  mid  the  United  States 
could  losi"  all  that  it  had  invested  in  Southeast  Asia,^“ 

The  CINCPAC  task  force  identified  a  number  of  w^ays  to  improve  allied  inter¬ 
diction  capability  both  in  P'Y  1972  and  in  future  years.  Enemy  infiltration  was  a 
problem  for  the  Goveniment  of  Vietnam  and  for  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailaittl  as 
welL  The  task  force  developed  OPLAN  ISLAND  TREE  for  combined  interdiction 
operations  in  Southeasl  Asia  for  FY  1972.  The  plan  called  for  a  coordinated  air, 
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irdVcil,  and  grtninfi  itilt'niidion  nffoil  a^^ai^st  the  entire  enemy  infiltnilion  sy^itMii  by 
the  aniUHl  lurees  nf  llie  Rf^publie  of  \letnmii,  ('Hml)fMiia,  Laos,  and  Thailmid,  with 
US  snpporl.  This  elToii  was  Liilored  toward  RVNAF  assuniption  oi  a  nudoi  porlion 
of  the  responsihility  for  interdietion  operalions  in  llie  short  tenii  and  assnniplion 
of  die  prinuuy  role  witl^  mininuil  I'S  involvement  In  succeeding*  (‘amtuiigns,  (>t)era- 
tions  were  to  be  coordinated  through  the  Combined  lnterdi(‘tion  C<jordinaling 
Committtv  {CK’C),  recently  established  Ivy  COMUSMvXCV  and  tin'  Joinl  (Teneral 
Staff,  ISLAND  TRKE  would  sen'e  as  llie  basis  for  an  interdiction  lumex  to  the  US/ 
RVN  Comliined  ('mnijaign  PUur  (’INCPAl’  fbnvarded  ISIANf)  TREE  to  llie  JC\S  on 
5  August  1971  together  with  a  "Compemlimn  of  Ailditioiial  ISLAND 'fREE  Issues," 
Ttie  Joint  Chiefs  used  ISLAND  THEE  as  the  basis  for  tlie  t  \S/RVNAF  ('omhiiuHl 
Interdiction  Plan,  submitted  to  the  Secn^laiy  of  Defense*  on  2d  August  1971.  This 
documenl  was  based  on  the  *d'undanie[Ual  strateg.v"  of  estalvlishing  (IVN  sc^lLsnU 
fictency  with  US  asstslance  for  interdiction  action.  It  recognii'cHl  I  he  need  for  a 
coordinaltHl  effoil  by  Laotian,  C’ainbodian  and  Tliai  forces  to  dism|>t  the  enemy 
infiltration  nelwoi  k  bc'yond  the  bordei'S  of  Soul  li  Vidnam.  All  o[Hu-aliuns  contribut¬ 
ing  to  interdiction,  including  land,  sea,  riverine,  psytJiological  and  speeiaL  wivukl 
be  coordinated  to  iniivede  the  flow'  of  enemy  i)ei'sonnel  and  sutnilies  into  Soiitb 
Vietnam.  Tliis  iihui,  the  JCS  iLssured  the  Secrc'taiy,  inclndcul  all  feiusihle  possibilitic*s 
for  improving  interdiction  in  Southeast  j\sia, 

Undc'r  the  (’ombint*d  Interdiction  Plan,  gnnmd  actions  would  imtude  rec*ote 
riaissance,  dec'eprion,  diversion,  and  c*xploitation  operations  witliin  available* 
resources,  Rc*giilar  RVNAF  units  would  launch  larger-scale,  less-frei|uent  attac^ks 
against  lucralive  targets  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  Ur  disnip!  the  enemy  infilfration  sys¬ 
tem.  Allied  air  fon^es  would  interdict  enemy  linens  of  c^ommunic'ation  in  the*  ('OM- 
MANDO  HUNT  area,  ineiiiding  BARREI.  ROLL,  STEEL  TIGER,  and  FREEDOM 
DEAL  operations  in  Lios  and  Camtaxiia.  This  effoH  would  be  prineipally  a  US  erne 
with  some  Lao,  Thai,  and  Cambodian  su|jport,  but  it  w^ould  not  be  pcvssible  to  inte¬ 
grate  this  friendly  assist anee  fully  into  the  (’OMMANDO  HUNT  progiani.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  VNAF  sonies  witliin  die  limits  of  n*sourees  would  be  direelcxt  against  inter¬ 
diction  targets  in  (’ambodia,  Lios,  and  South  Vietnam  with  (‘OMrSMAt'V  seizing 
ics  the  coordinating  agency  for  the  total  air  effort  against  the  encuny  innilration  sys¬ 
tem.  MARKET  TIME  patrols  would  continue  along  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
Ivociian  ccxLsts  with  emphasis  on  improved  effect ivcxicvss,  and  riverim*  operations 
would  be  c'onducted  against  enemy  infill  ration  along  inland  waterways  and  coastal 
estuaiies.  in  addition,  the*  ('ombimsi  Interdiction  Plan  iinnided  for:  ('Uiploymenl  (vf 
reconnaissaucT  learns  along  known  or  suspecled  infiltration  roiiles;  f>sychologic*al 
operations  to  demoralise  the  enemy  wliilt'  enhancing  the  morale  of  fiiendly  forces; 
conduct  of  special  operalions  direetini  by  the  RVNAF  Hiraiegic*  Technical  Din*f1or- 
ate  with  complete  res|jonsibility  for  siiecial  iiiterdiciion  operations  assumed  by  the* 
South  Vietnamese  in  June,  1973;  and  an  extensive  rewards  and  iticenliv(*s  system 
to  stimulate  the*  llow^  of  infonnation  on  all  iispeels  of  tlu*  enemy  intlllradon  system. 
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Finally,  the  pliui  wouki  improve  etiuipnienf  for  bor<ter  ranger  battalions  and  supply 
improved  sensor  suiwillance  of  border  regions  by  ARVN  divisional  forces, 

Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  that,  because  of  the  limited  time 
remaining  before  the  onset  of  the  1971-1972  dry  season,  only  “a  minor  increase’*  in 
RVNAF  pailicipation  in  the  FY  1972  interdiction  operations  was  possible  mid  that 
the  US  air  canij>aign,  COMMANDO  HUNT  \T1,  would  constitute  the  Uirgest  single 
element  of  the  Combined  Interdiction  plan  for  F\  1972.  Continuing  US  redeploy¬ 
ments  and  the  limited  capability  of  the  RVNAF  would  reduce  the  total  interdiction 
effort  in  Flf"  1972  and  subsequent  years.  The  JCS  did  believe,  however,  that  central¬ 
ized  pkmning  and  coordination  of  the  overall  effort  at  the  JGS  level  would  c'nhance 
the  “viability  and  effectiveness”  of  future  operations;  to  that  end,  COMl'SMACV 
and  the  Joint  General  Staff  had  established  the  Combined  Interdiction  Coordina¬ 
tion  Committee.  As  US  retleployments  proceeded,  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
take  over  the  Committee  with  US  advisory  help.  '* 

Uiter,  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  CINCPAC  that  they  did  not  plan  a  formal  review 
of  his  ISLAND  TREK  OPLAN  as  they  had  used  it  as  the  basis  for  the  ('ombined 
Interdiction  Plan  for  FY  1972,  which  they  had  foru^arded  to  the  Secretary.  The  field 
tH>mmander  shouki  use  this  document  as  a  **guitleline”  for  c'ompleting  interdiction 
planning  for  FT  1972  and  in  developing  an  appropriate  annex  for  the  1972  Com- 
bineil  Campaign  Plan.  The  JCS  authorized  and  encouraged  CINCPAC  to  implement 
innovations  in  this  area  possible  within  his  resourc‘es  anti  authority.*'^ 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Chiefs  provided  the  Secretary  the  Combinc'd  I  liter- 
diction  plan,  they  also  gave  him  their  c^omments  on  the  five  Service  and  Defense 
Special  Projects  (iroup  studies  on  improvemeuLs  to  RV^NAF  interdiclion  capabili¬ 
ties,  (lenerally,  the  Jt'S  fount!  the  Revised  Consolidated  RVNAF'  ImpnivenuuU  and 
Modemization  Prognmi  commensurate  with  the  South  Vietnamese  capability  to 
assume  increasing  responsibility  for  the  total  wai-  effort,  and  they  again  WiU'tied 
against  filacing  ‘‘unmanageable  burdens"  on  the  RVNAF  in  the  Ibmi  of  new  weap¬ 
ons  or  programs.  Few  additional  improvements  for  the  RVNAF  were  possible 
within  the  current  program,  they  said,  and  experience  had  shown  that  South  Viet- 
nmnese  human,  technological,  and  economic  resources  were  stretched  “extremely 
thill.”  Tlie  Joint  C'hiefs  believed  that  the  CBU-55  munition  should  be  added  to  the 
VNAF'  inventoiy  The  possibility  of  improved  equifanenl  for  relay  of  sensor  signals, 
as  already  pkmned  for  inclusion  in  the  CRIMP,  was  a  promising  development  to 
enhance  border  surveillance.  They  favored  c-ombai  evaluatioji  of  both  the  mini- 
gunsliip  concei)!  (CREDIBLE  CHASE)  and  improved  equiptnent  for  airborne  raid¬ 
ing  parties*  F’^iiutlly,  they  found  the  strategic  reaciout  system  “unrealistic^  in  tenns 
of  required  resources  and  cost,”  but  urged  a  “limited  evaluation”  of  it  along  with 
CREDIBLE  CHASE.  The  studies  presented  other  ideas  that  wan'aiited  testing,  but 
those  concepts  would  have  to  be  incorporated  into  interdiction  plans  on  the  basis 
of  feasibility  iind  practicability,  considering  “available  money,  skills,  a!li>c'aiion  of 
resources,  and  desired  results,"'*'' 
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Ttie  SecTetaiy  of  Defense  reviewed  botli  the  DoiTi]>ine(i  liiterdirtion  Pbm  anti 
the  .ICS  (^onunenls  on  (he  Seniee  sinclies  of  possible  RVNAF'  interdietinn  allenta- 
tives  aiu!  told  Admiral  Moorer  on  8  October  1971  that  he  was  eneouragtHl  by  ihe 
increase  in  RVNAF  interdiction  ca[>al)ility  during  the  past  year  lie  did  not  want 
iinpro%'ements  in  RVNAF  interdiction  capacity  tied  up  in  lengthy  test  cycles;  it  was 
iinperative,  he  saith  to  accelerate  the  time  when  tlie  RVNAF  could  “go  it  alone." 
If  additional  eijiiipinent  w^as  nHinired  to  reduce  Soiitli  Vietnamese  reliance  on  US 
forces,  it  should  be  supplied  at  onca’.  Mr  Laird  established  the  ol>Jeclive  of  ai-hiev- 
ing  an  “optimal  RVNAF  interdiction  (‘ai)ability  hy  the  fall  of  1972"  tltal  could  be 
“self-sustaining  with  no  more  than  limited  IJ8  advisoiy  assistaiu^e."  To  accomplisli 
that  goal,  he  dircHieti  that  the  RVNAF  assume  responsibility  for  interdiction  [)lan- 
ning  mid  oiJeralions  for  llie  1972-1972  Laotian  dry'  season  and  (hat  maleiiel  assis¬ 
tance  he  accelerated  to  give  “all  additional  feasible  c'apabililies"  U>  tlie  RVNAF  ilur 
ing  the  1971  “1972  season. 

With  resped  to  the  api>roa<'hing  1971-1972  <^ain].)aigir  the  Secretaiy  stated  that 
current  operating  authorities  wavuld  continue  with  reevaluation  by  I  November 
1971  and  wit  It  changes  considered  on  a  case-by-c^ase  Ijasis.  For  gnnrnd  interdic¬ 
tion,  lie  set,  as  a  "reasonable  starling  point,"  an  objective  of  Kvn  comi>any-size 
cross-border  intertliclion  oi>erations  per  month  and  battalion  raids  as  re(]iiired.  To 
inerease  Soutli  Vielnainese  involvement  in  air  interdiction  in  FY  1972,  he  wanted: 
an  objective  esiahlishetl  for  VNAF  contribution  to  ('OMMANDO  III 'NT  VH  in  tlie 
lowdhreat  area  of  southern  Laos  and  noitheast  Faml)odia:  immediate  improvement 
in  VNAF  basing  for  inteniiction  piiqHJses;  and  a  program  for  prompt  provision  of 
tJie  CBII-55  to  the  VNAF.  Mr.  Uiird  found  the  [>lans  ft>r  MARKFT  TIMF  operations 
for  1972  sound,  lie  asked  that  responsibility  for  special  op(»ralions  be  c^omiilelely 
triuisferred  to  Ihe  RVNAF  by  1  July  1972  with  “US  advisoiy  effoil  rednc'ial  in  ac'cor- 
dance  with  overall  US  redeployment  [)ianuing."  Laird  did  not  find  the  Uombined 
Ituerdiclion  (Coordinating  C\>mmittee  a  coni|jletely  adet|uaie  meclumism  for  involv¬ 
ing  South  Vietnamese,  Thais,  Ciunbodtans,  ami  Laotians  in  the  inicrdictitm  effoH 
and  directed  that  better  methods  for  integration  and  c*nordination  of  operations  bv 
institutetl  during  the  1971-1972  ilry  seiison. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  Secretmy  directed  that  th('  RVNAF  interdidion  cai>a- 
l>ility  receive  “prioiity  allenlion"  in  the  current  review  of  the  RVNAF  modeniiicalit>n 
prognim.  SjH'cJfK'ally,  he  directed  that  these  changes  be  (’onsitlered:  additional  radar- 
e<iuii)pe<l  (VI  19s,  C— 47s,  and  other  suitable  aircnifl  to  give  tlie  VN.AF  a  "limitt^ti  mail- 
time  air  [jatrol  capability";  inctni)oral ion  of  the  miiii-gunslitj)  (UREDIBLF  (JIASE), 
subject  to  SLicta’^ssful  testing  of  the  program,  in  the  V\'  1972/1972  URIMP  “either  as 
pm1  of  the  interditlion  operations  or  as  a  substitute  for  those  mv  assists  diveil<'d  to 
tliat  mission”:  expanded  sensor  and  radar  capability  for  jill  ground  forces:  a  sensor 
tielivery^  ami  readout  capability  for  tlie  VNAF;  and  ]>rovision  of  Af’-lpiK  aircTafl, 
modincatiun  of  Avl7s,  mid  recommeiuiations  ft»r  miy  oilua*  signiru*ant  (dianges  to 
strengthen  Ihe  R\"N.AF  inlerdiclion  (*a| lability.  He  w^mited  tireliminaiy  view's  on  these 
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clumges  by  15  November  cUid  final  recommendations  by  15  Febniary  1972  so  that 
reprogi-amming  could  be  initiated.  In  his  final  guidance,  the  S^'cretary  stated: 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  involve  the  RV^NAF  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
their  capability  in  all  facets  of  planning,  coordination,  execution  imd  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign.  Therefore,  whenever  possible  RVNAF  resources  should 
be  employed  and  the  Vietnamese  should  plan  and  control  operations.^" 

On  12  November  1971,  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  the  Secretary  that  the  field  com¬ 
manders  had  been  given  his  objectives  and  guidelines  to  achieve  an  optimum 
RVNAF  interdiction  capacity.  Both  COMUSMACV  and  CINCPAC  had  the  South 
Vietnamese  interdiction  efforts  under  continuing  review  and  had  already  begun 
action  for  improvements.  Tlie  commanders  were  concerned,  however,  that  these 
programs  might  not  be  practical  without  US  support  and  might  require  “prohibi¬ 
tive  trade-offs”  in  other  areas.  General  Abnuns  had  noted  that  the  Govenmu'nt  of 
Vietnam  must  necessarily  place  primary  emphasis  on  internal  security  in  popu¬ 
lated.  food-producing,  and  industrial  areas  that  were  vit<il  to  its  surviv^il.  The  type 
and  scale  of  South  Vietnamese  interdiction  operations  would  depend  on  the  forces 
available  and  the  situation  in  each  military  region. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  outlined  for  Secretarj^  Laird  actions  underway  to  carry  out 
enhanced  interdiction  during  the  1971-1972  dry  season;  they  provided  specific 
details  on  planned  land,  sea,  and  air  operations  and  efforts  and  programs  to  expcUid 
the  South  Vietnamese  interdiction  capabilities.  The  JCS  also  presented  their  initial 
views  on  Mr.  Laird’s  suggested  changes  to  the  C’RIMP  to  improve  RV^NAF  capability 
for  the  1972-1973  interdiction  campaign.  They  believed  that  the  development  of  a 
VNAF  maritime  air  patrol  <‘apability  would  degrade  other  important  missions  and 
that  action  on  (CREDIBLE  C’llASE  and  on  a  sensor  delivery  and  readout  (*apacity 
should  await  the  results  of  scheduled  tests.  They  did  not  favor  more  sen.sors  or 
radars  for  the  RVNAF;  they  found  the  current  sensor  program  adequate  mul  stated 
that  addition  of  more  radars  would  exceed  the  South  Vietnamese  support  capabil¬ 
ity.  Provision  of  AC-1 19K  aircraft  to  the  VNAF  was  planned  for  late  FY  1973,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  said,  and  further  modification  of  the  A-^37  for  interdiction  operations 
was  being  considered.  They  told  the  Secretary  that,  while  any  one  of  these  propos¬ 
als  might  be  implemented  without  degrading  other  essential  RV'NAF  functions, 
adoption  of  the  entire  set  would  require  reduction  of  other  vital  efforts.  Offsetting 
such  reductions  would  require  additional  contractor  assistance  adding  to  “the 
iUready  significmU  costs”  of  the  Secretary’s  proposals.^  Wlien  the  Joint  Chiefs  .sent 
this  report  on  interdiction  improvement  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Admiral  Moor- 
er  was  on  a  trip  to  the  Western  Pacific.  On  his  return,  Moorer  assured  the  Si'cret<uy 
that  field  comnuuiders  «uui  the  JC'S  gave  the  highest  [)rioiity  to  the  Vietiuunization 
of  interdiction  operations.^’* 

The  JCS  report  of  12  November  contained  their  preliminary  views  on  addi¬ 
tional  changes  to  the  RVNAF  improvement  and  modernization  program,  and  they 
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promised  llio  Secretary  of  Defense  their  final  recommendations  fiy  In  Keltniary 
1972  in  accordance  with  his  earlier  instructions.  The  Secretaiy  look  no  fmlher 
action  on  KVNAF  iinprovenienl  during  15)71  exce])l  Ibr  (’KKDlilLK  ('MASK. 


CREDIBLE  CHASE 


Uv  idea  of  a  niini-guiishi])  c’apal>i]ity  tu  aiiginenf  kVNAP"  iulcniictiim  ctTorts 


X  artise  in  May  1971  vvluni  Depuly  Semdary'  Pat'kard  asked  iIk'  Sts'n^taiy 
Air  Force  to  investigate  such  a  [Kissibility.  The  Air  Force  developed  rht'  FRKDIBLE 
(TIASE  cotU'ept  fora  large  mtinber  of  “simpie,  off-the-shedh  light"  sliotl  takeoff  and 
landing  (STOL)  aircraft  tt)  bt*  armed  and  oj^erated  in  an  austere  environtnenL  Tlic 
ronc'e]>t  would  reorient  intenlidioii  eflbns  from  southern  Laos  It)  (he  etintiguous 
border  rU-eas  of  South  Vietnam  and  (bmbodia  when*  lh<'  STOL  aircraft  could  pro- 
\itie  (^nntinuoius  coverage  of  enemy  supply  corridors*  The  Air  For(^(>  proposed  to 
evaluate  a  squiidron  of  W  STOL  ciircraft  in  a  combat  siliiation  in  sonthmii  btos  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  season  begitming  in  Februaiy  1 972.'^' 

The  Joint  ('hiefs  reviewed  the  CREDIBLE  t'lIASE  tsnirept  anti  told  the  Sis*- 
re(ary  lhal  STOL  ainTaft  cxnild  have  useful  applications  for  the  HVNAF  in  several 
different  roles  and  missions.  They  did  not,  howeviu;  make  any  rtH  ommendai ion  on 
C'REDiBLE  (TIASE,  peiuling  the  resuh*s  of  the  cotnlmt  tests.  They  tlid  note  that  the 
concept  %vaiild  impact  heavily  on  ihe  KVNAF  improvement  and  modernization  pn>- 
griuiu  costing  approximately  $1.7  billion  for  lliree  years.*** 

Al  the  diredion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  multi-sen-ic'e  (ask  fovve  w'cis 
es(abli8hed  in  South  \Tetnam  on  27  Ocitihen-  1971  to  \vs\  tht^  (T^EDIBl.E  (TIASE 
c^ont^epj  under  combat  ct)nditions.  A  tiO-day  evaluation  would  begin  about  15  April 
1972  and  w'ontd  indude  amied  STOL  aircraft,  orbiting  relay  aircraft,  groum!  forces, 
and  sensor  eciihpmetiL  A  fon'e  of  TO  STOL  aircraft  would  be  divitled  between  two 
competitive  designs — tiie  AU-2TA  PA(’ENLAKER  and  the  An-24A  STALLION.  Fol¬ 
lowing  suilable  training  of  TS  Air  Ft)ic'e  and  VNAP^  |>ilots,  a  squadron-sized  task 
force  would  be  deployed  into  a  Ijcise  area  ;ilong  the  tri-horder  area  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  Iaios.  and  (’ambodia  to  coiuiuct  counter-inrillration  oj)eralions  staging  fn)m 
ITeikii;  C'OMOSMAOV  woulti  t^ontrol  the  test  tlirongh  his  Deputy  for  Air  Operations 
and  integrate  it  into  tlie  1972  intenlidion  tirogram.'*- 

In  their  12  November  i progress  repeal  on  measures  it)  imtirove  RV’NAF  inlerdit*- 
lion  eapabililies,  the  Joint  C'hiefs  noted  that  STOL  aircraft  might  warrant  t'onsid- 
eration  for  a  vanety  of  missions  in  South  \'ietnam.  They  foresaw  the  possibility, 
depenfiing  on  (lie  resnlts  of  the  combat  evaluation,  of  four  to  five  STOI.  squadrons 
for  the  RVNAF'by  tile  end  of  FY  1972*  But  to  meet  lha(  date,  (hey  addetl,  immediate 
action  must  he  taken  to  l>egin  procurement  aiul  fiiniling.''* 

On  29  November  1971,  Ihe  Secretary  of  Defense  decidtul  tha(  enongli  was 
known  about  the  STOL  aircraft  and  their  capahilities  to  proc^eed  immedialely  with 
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procurement  for  tlie  RVNAF.  Although  Mr.  Liiird  agreed  that  final  assessnuMit  of 
the  use  of  CRF]I)1BLE  (HASP]  aircnift  in  the  interdiction  role  must  wait  th(‘  results 
of  the  impending  field  test,  he  did  believe  these  phuies  could  be  used  in  Vietmun 
for  coastal  patrol,  psychological  operations,  utility  cargo  and  troop  movement, 
anned  reconnaissance,  and  support  of  ground  force  operations.  Their  low  cost  and 
the  relative  ease  of  maintenance  were  additional  favorable  features.  Therefore, 
he  established  a  planning  goal  of  five  operational  STOL  .stpiadrons  (32  eacli,  with 
a  total  of  200  to  allow'  for  comnumd  support  and  initial  attrition)  for  the  PT  1973 
interdiction  campaign.  He  retpiested  JCS  confinnation  that  a  militiuy  recpiircunent 
existed  and  could  be  met  by  the  STOL  as  proposed  in  the  CF^P^DIBLE  (3IASPI  con¬ 
cept.  Since  provision  of  STCiL  aircraft  to  the  South  Vietnamese  would  contribute  to 
the  ovenill  Vietnamization  prognun,  Mr.  I.Kiird  wanted  the  Militiuy  Departments  to 
share  the  burden  of  absort)ing  the  costs  involved;  he  directed  c’oordination  with  the 
Joint  (General  Staff  for  manpower  for  the  STOL  force.'*^* 

Admiral  Moorer  replied  to  Secretiiry  I.aird  on  3  December  1971,  stating  that 
it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  “finite"  det  ision  on  the  military'  requirements  for  the 
STOL  in  South  Vietmun  before  the  conclusion  of  the  (CREDIBLE  ( JIASP2  evaluation. 
Since  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  P'orce,  (ienenil  Rymi,  was  away  from  Washington, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  wanted  to  delay  their  comments  on  the  STOL  until  they  could  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  with  him.  The  Secretary  agn^ed  to  wait,  but  noted:  “RV'NAP^  inter¬ 
diction  capabilities  must  be  maximized  as  soon  as  possible.”  '^' 

Plight  days  later,  the  Joint  ('hiefs  gave  the  Secretary  their  comments  on  the 
use  of  STOL  aircnift  for  interdiction  j)uipo.ses  in  Metmun.  They  refused  to  endorse 
such  a  requirement  in  the  absence  of  conqjlcted  combat  tests.  STOL  aircraft  were 
not  capable  of  operations  in  the  thn'at  environment  in  which  the  US  forces  cur¬ 
rently  operated,  they  said,  iilthough  it  could  .satisfy  other  military  requirements  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  C'hiefs  had  directed  the  field  command(*rs  to  begin  prelimimiry 
planning  with  the  Joint  (leneral  Staff  to  support  introduction  of  STOL  aircraft 
should  such  a  decision  be  made,  but  they  pointed  out  that  a  five  .s(|uadron  force 
would  riHiuire  about  2,100  additional  VNAP"  spaces.  Such  mi  addition,  <is  well  as  the 
training  and  logistics  required,  they  belic'ved,  must  be  carefully  weighed  against 
other  RVNAP"  needs.  Nor  did  the  JCS  favor  Service  cost  sharing  for  a  STOL  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Services  had  been  recjuinMl  to  take  substantial  reprogramming  actions 
to  meet  unexpected  costs  of  the  Southeast  Asian  operations,  and  the  Joint  C'hiefs 
recommended  other  means  of  funding  for  procurement  of  STOL  aircraft.'’^’ 

(in  13  JcUiUcuy'  1972,  Pre.sident  Nixon  announced  withdrawiil  of  7(),(KH)  US  troops 
during  the  next  three  months,  rediu  ing  US  strength  in  South  Vietnam  to  ()9,0(K)  by  1 
May  1972;  his  decision  put  increjised  demands  on  the  US  forces  renitiining  in  Viet- 
lumi.  PV)ur  days  later,  Adminil  Zumwalt  comphiined  to  Admiral  Moorer  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  plans  for  ac(*elerated  improvement  of  Ihe  RVNAP^  interdiction  capability  were 
Uixing  South  Vietiicunesc*  resources  mid  causing  mi  “adverse  impact"  on  the*  ovc^rall 
improvement  effort.  He  relayed  and  endorsed  a  CINCPAC'P'LT  warning  against 
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assignnionl  of  RVNAF  pei^onnd  mu]  tHiiiipineni  to  the  (’RRDIBI.E  CllASR  prognun 
prior  to  fiiuil  evdiuitiori  as  serious  dthition  of  VNAF  ability  to  suppojt  VNN  i'oastal 
sumMliaiu^e,  interdietion,  mui  riverine  operations  might  n^sult. 

Moorer  assured  Ziimwah  that  his  riews  wc>uki  l)e  taken  iiiio  acH'ount.  In  faet, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  a  few  days  earlier  infoniitMl  tlie  Sec^retary  of  the 
impacts  of  meeting  the  PresidetU^s  new  redeployment  schedule,  pointing  out  tliat 
the  CREDIBLE  CHASE  program  could  not  be  supported  from  I’letkii.'*^ 

Later,  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  Hie  Secrelaiy  lliat,  in  order  to  meet  tfie  new  US 
force  level  in  South  Vietnam,  it  w^ould  no  longer  be  tiossihle  to  eondiul  tlie  CRED¬ 
IBLE  CHASE  evatuatinn  in  Soutlieast  Asia.  The  only  feasilile  dternativi^  w'iis  to  do 
the  lest  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in  norida.  Mr  Laird  accejned  (he  change.  ^Lsseriing 
the  impoilance  of  improving  (he  RVNAF  interdiction  cajiacityf’^* 

I  continue  to  rely  on  the  Joint  ('hiefs  of  Stall  lo  detemiine  the  most  suitable 
and  timely  methotls  to  optimise  RVNAF  intenlictioii  tapalnlities.  Tlu^se  RVNAF 
caimbilities  mast  be  consistent,  in  fiini  with  the  olyective  of  allow  ing  t  he  pt^ofile  of 
the  Republic  of  Vitin^au  to  determine  their  future  without  ouLsitle  inlerfeRnl^(^ 

The  JCS  canceled  the  evaluation  of  ('RPiiDIRI.E  ( JIASE  in  Vietnam,  mul  iihins 
proceetied  for  testing  STOL  airin^aft  in  tlie  Cniled  States  with  VNAF  air  mid  ground 
crews.  In  the  memitinie,  the  Nnrlh  Vitsnamese  launched  iluir  minor  olTensive  into 
South  Vietiumi  on  30  Mmrh,  luid  the  rVesident  asked  the  Secretaty  of  Defense  to 
recommend  ailditioiial  equipment  that  might  be  given  to  Hie  South  Vic'inamese  to 
inen^ase  their  ('omhat  capabilities.  Inchideti  among  the  Defense  proposals,  sulmiitted 
l>y  Deputy  Secretary  Kenneth  Rush  on  10  May  1972,  wus  provision  to  the  VNAF  of  flu* 
30  STOL  ainTuft  that  w'ouid  become  excess  in  June  upon  completion  of  the  (J^ED- 
IBLE  CILVSP]  evaluation.  The  President  approved  this  recommendation  that  day.*“* 
However,  in  the  end,  the  STOL  aircraft  were  not  given  to  tlie  RVNAF  Following 
the  President  s  decision,  COMCSMACV  questioned  tlie  sunivability  of  the  STOI^s 
in  a  liigh  threat  environment  and  estimated  that  LlOO  adtiitional  VNAF  peo^onnel 
would  be  needed  to  operate  an<i  suppon  these  aircraft.  Consequently,  he  rec^oin- 
niended  against  their  introduction  into  the  VNAF  force  staid  tire,  and  Secaelaiy 
Laird  halted  all  actions  relating  to  provision  of  the  STOL  tt>  the  Republic  of  Viet¬ 
nam  pending  the  outcome  of  the  final  tests.  The  US  Air  Force  conducted  opera¬ 
tional  tests  and  evaluations  of  both  the  AU-23A  aiul  the  AIU24A  STOL  aircraft  in 
June  and  -Inly  1972  and  found  the  jilanes  only  marginally  effective  for  the  missions 
tested.  Tlie  Air  Force  did  not  rcc'ommend  STOL  aircraft  for  an  interditlion  mi.ssion 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  VNAF  pilots  who  pariicipated  in  the  test  retumed  lo  South 
Vietnam;  the  I  Jiited  Stales  gave  14  of  the  ST{)Ls  used  in  die  evaluation  to  Thailand 
and  13  to  Cambodia,  but  none  to  the  Re]>uhlic  of  Vietnam. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  Offensive 


The  Attack  Begins 

Afler  several  months  of  increasingly  \isible  preparations,  the  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  launched  their  offensive  on  80  Mareh  1972 J  In  MR  1,  two  NVA  divisions 
supported  by  aniior  and  artillery  pushed  across  the  DMZ  into  Qumtg  Tri  Province, 
and  a  thirri  enemy  division  moved  eastward  from  Laos  toward  Hue  in  Thua  Thien 
Province,  Tlie  enemy  sought  to  eliminate  the  defending  fire  support  bases  (  FSB) 
and  occupy  the  provincial  capital  Quang  Tri  City.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  kilometei-s 
(o  the  south  of  the  DMZ  in  the  Central  Highlands  of  MR  2,  the  North  Vietnamese 
attacked  in  Kontum  Province  on  3!  Miurch,  and  on  4  April  in  Binh  Long  Province  in 
MR  3,  a  m^jor  enemy  drive  threatt'iied  Saigon  100  kilometers  to  the  south.  Six  fully 
equipi)ed  divisions  entered  South  Vietnam  in  these  three  ni^jor  thrusts.-" 

The  leaders  in  Hanoi  had  been  planning  and  preparing  for  this  offensive  since 
May  197L  According  to  their  official  history,  their  puqiose  was  to  “defeat  the 
American  'Vietnaniization’  policy,  gain  a  decisive  victory  in  1972,  and  force  the  U.S. 
imperialists  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war  from  a  position  of  defeat.”  The  “immedi¬ 
ate  objective"  was  to  ‘iamich  large  offensive  campaigns  using  our  main  fort^e  units 
in  import<mt  strategic  theaters"  simultaneously  witli  “wide-ranging  milibiry  attacks 
coordinated  with  mass  popular  uprisings  aimed  at  destroying  the  enemy's  *paeifica- 
tiorf  program  in  the  niral  lowlands."  In  practice,  the  anti-pacification  campcugn  had 
secondary  priority.  The  Noith  Vietnamese  designated  three  theaters  for  the  main 
force  offensive:  northwestern  MR  3,  the  Ceiitial  Highlamls,  aitd  northern  MR  1.  Of 
these  three  principiiJ  attacks,  the  Nortii  Vietnamese  considered  that  in  northern  MR 
1  the  most  important  because  there  “we  could  mass  our  forces,  centralize  command, 
and  provide  adettuato  logistics  support  for  a  massive,  extended  offensive  cainptugn,”‘^ 
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Tlu^  rtiemy  assault  in  iu>rlUern  MHl  was  the  niust  int(uise  uf  llie  onViustve  and 
posed  Ihe  most  dangerous  thrtnit  to  Soulli  Vietnain.  Ilel(»w  llie  DMZ,  the  Noilh  VitH- 
naniese  emplnyetl  tanks  aiul  aililleiy  to  ovenuii  South  Ymlnaniese  positions,  taking 
advantaj^e  of  lieavy  cloud  cover  that  restrict  eel  tatlical  air  sup]>oi1  available  Hi  I  lie 
ARVN.  By  2  April,  six  fire  siippon  bases  had  fallen  and  two  iiKH'e  wtuv  lost  I  fiat  day, 
leaving  only  three  nugor  bcises  in  the  uorllu^ni  pai1  of  Quang  Tri  IVoviuc’i'  in  South 
Vietnamese  hands.  The  Nf)rth  Vietnamese  pushed  on,  llireatening  Quang  'IVi  City  as 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops  fell  btivk^  On  4  Ai>ni,  aftiu^  forcing  Ihe  ahan<lonmenl 
of  one  of  the  last  remaining  Soutli  \4etnamese  delense  [joints  on  die  norHi  bank  of 
theCaui  Viet  Hivei;  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  [jaused  linen.v  to  regroufr 

The  intensity  of  the  enemy  attack  in  MR  2  in  the  initial  days  of  t  fie  ofleiisive  did 
not  match  that  of  the  figliling  to  the  nonh.  Souili  Metnamese  forces  ahmg  Roc^kel 
Ridge  in  eastern  Kontum  Province  as  well  as  two  regiments  noilfieasl  of  Dak  'fo 
were  in  fieavy  contact  w  ith  enemy  forces,  but  tfie  full  ini|>act  of  the  offensive  in  MR 
2  w'oiild  not  1h'  felt  imiil  llie  middle^  of  Aijril. 

After  a  feint  in  norliiern  Tay  Ninli  Province,  the  main  enemy  drive  in  MR  2 
began  on  4  Ataii  vvlien  elements  of  two  VC  divisions  with  siii)[>orting  armor  moviai 
from  Camliodia  into  Binfi  lajng  Province.  The  main  attack  was  against  the  disiriti 
capibil  of  Lot^  Ninfi  on  Route  12.  l>(\s])iie  a  Heree  South  Vietnamese  dehsise*  Lot^ 
Ninh  fell  on  7  A])iil  and  the  enmny  pushed  dowai  Routt'  12  tow^ard  Saigon  U)  liegin  a 
siege  of  the  jjrovincial  caiutal  of  An  hoc  which  would  last  for  o\i*r  tw'o  months. 


Where  to  Apply  Air  Power? 

An  umisual  mixture  of  iiersonaiilies  and  events  sliaj>ed  di'tasion-inaking  in 
Washinglon.  President  Nixon  had  just  made  fiis  fn^t  visit  to  China  ami  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  Moscow  and  cnnchidi'  a  strategic  anus  limitation  agreement.  Nixon 
believed  that  tlefeal  in  Vietnam  could  undo  his  bid  ttj  resha[>c  llu*  global  strategic 
equation  by  “playing  the  China  card’'  and  negotiate  with  the  CSSR  from  a  position 
of  stnuiglli.  For  the  President,  haitleneld  success  ijeeaiue  paramount.  If  tfiat  meant 
relying  [u  imarily  u[>on  I  air  power  ralher  than  njjon  the  South  Melnamese  ;inned 
forces,  so  be  it.  ('onsequenlly,  Nix<m  tUreHecl  a  veiy  strong  resiionse  and  nsnoved 
niiiny  long-standing  rc^st mints.  For  liis  pah,  Adniiial  Moorer  had  always  beheved 
that  leaders  in  Hanoi  resjiecti'd  nothing  except  unstinting  force,  which  the  ITiiitcd 
Slates  gov'enimeni  was  now'  jjnqiared  to  a[jply. 

With  Secretaiy  Laird  focused  iqjon  eomideting  US  witiidrawals,  Nixon  md  I>r: 
Kissinger  sometimes  tiypassed  normal  Defense  I>t^[)arliiient  eonmiainl  ami  com- 
municalions  channels  in  an  elToh  to  pn'sen'e  setuecy  and  their  frx^edoin  of  action. 
As  a  t'onstH|Uence.  I  fie  Secretary  weis,  on  occ  asion,  not  pn^serit  at  meetings  w  here 
inipohant  issues  were  discussed  iind  decisions  iinidc';  this  had  lieen  I  lie  rase  for 
the  st'hedule  of  troo|>  wiihdrawEils  miiiouncaHl  on  20  A[»ril  1970  and  for  the  initial 
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rVosidential  briefing  and  discussion  of  the  proposed  Cambodian  invasion.  In  both 
instances,  Dr.  Kissinger  later  told  Mr.  Laird  what  had  taken  place.*  As  duiinnan, 
Admiral  Moorer’s  position  during  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  w<is  almost  the 
direct  opposite  of  that  of  General  Wheeler  who,  during  the  Tet  Offensive  in  1968, 
had  faced  a  hostile  OSD  and  an  ambivalent  Wliite  House  that  forced  him  to  spend 
energy  and  time  challenging  civilians’  strateg>'.  Conversely,  because  Nixon  and 
Moorer  agreed  upon  the  strategy  to  be  used  in  respon.se  to  the  North  V^ietiuunese 
attacks,  Moorer  could  focus  upon  its  execution. 

President  .lohmson,  during  l9(U-196r),  had  tried  to  forge  a  consensus  by  co-opt¬ 
ing  dissenters  in  his  administration.  The  short-tenn  benefit  was  a  show  of  solidar¬ 
ity  to  outsiders;  the  long-tenn  cost  was  a  tendency  to  settle  upon  compromi.ses  or 
“middle  option.s”  that  proved  militimily  ineffective.  President  Nixon  restricttnl  the 
circle  of  decision-makers  to  those  who  fully  agreed  with  his  approach.  Similarly, 
Admiral  Moorc'r  did  not  strive  for  consensus  and  did  not  always  keep  the  Service 
Chiefs  abreast  of  developments.  The  benefit  was  a  clear,  forceful  policy  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  battlefield  success.  The  cost  was  stifling  debate  about  comnuuid  problems 
connected  with  the  fundamental  issue  of  whether  Vietnamization  was  working. 

In  1972,  air  power  proved  to  be  the  decisive  weapon,  but  precisely  where  mid 
how  to  apply  it  be'came  a  .source  of  long-ninning  tension  betw^een  Washington  mid 
Siiigon.  Throughout  the  spring,  President  Nixon,  Dr.  Kissinger  mid  Admiral  Moorer 
were  c*oiivinced  that  punishing  the  North,  while  simultaneously  stopping  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  South,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  peace  settlement.  General  .Miranis, 
however,  focu.sed  on  winning  the  battle  in  South  Vietnam  and  insi.sted  that  the 
available  air  power  should  be  applied  to  that  task  alone.  He  maintained  that  the 
South,  not  the  North,  was  the  place  where  the  wm'  could  be  lo.st.  Nixon,  mid  to  a 
lesser  extent  Admiral  Moorer,  had  lost  confidence  in  Abrams  iis  a  result  of  1AM 
SON  719.  But  S(HTetary  biird  retaiiu^d  the  highest  confidence  in  Abrams,  believing 
that  he  had  dtMuonstrated  unique  ability  to  Indance  competing,  often  coiifiicting, 
directives  from  Washington. 

On  31  Marc  h,  the  second  day  of  the  offcm.sive,  Pivsidcuit  Nixon  ordered  Admi¬ 
ral  Moorer  to  plmi  attacks,  over  a  tw'o-day  period,  against  SAM  sites  as  far  as  25 
miles  north  of  the  DMZ.  The  Chainiimi  re.sponded  the  next  day  with  options  for 
hitting  targets  up  to  18,  19,  or  20  degrees  north  latitude.  On  2  April,  the  situation  in 
MR  I  worsened.  Cimip  Carroll,  a  linchpin  of  the  defense  that  was  garrisoiu'd  by  a 
rc'ginient  of  the'  newly  organized  Third  Division,  surrendered  after  minimal  rc\si.s- 
tmice.  Bad  wc'ather  forc  ed  tac-tical  aircraft  mid  B-52s  to  rc'ly  on  instnmic'iits.  The 
I^resicient  authorizc'd  air,  artilleiy  mid  naval  gunfire  attac*ks  up  to  25  mile's  north  of 
the  DMZ  as  well  iis  B-52  strike's  within  the  DMZ.  Plans  for  mining  Haiphong  harbor 
were  also  updated.  By  4  April,  the  target  area  in  North  Vietnam  had  been  expandc'd 
to  18  north  latitude,  mid  protec*tive  reaction  was  authorizc'd  above  that  line'.  Poor 
w'c'ather,  however,  forc'c'd  c'micellation  of  the  tW'O-day  strike.*’ 
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WhHi  llu'  W'SAG  inel  on  (lie  morning  of  3  A|)nl,  Admiral  Moorer  nn^orded  that 
the  Presidenf  “wiis  piirl  icularly  ('ntic'al  of  General  Abrams  and  inquired  as  lo  where 
were  General  Abrams'  recommendations  for  action. .  lie  smd  he  would  take  no 
excuses  and  he  w-anted  forces  augmented  and  act  km  taken  against  the  enemy  with¬ 
out  delay.''  In  reply,  Moorer  pointed  out  tliat  tH)MllS.MAGV  had  itHiuested  author¬ 
ity  for  strikes  against  the  huildu])  iti  the  North  repeatedly  hut  unsut'cessfuily.  Kvi- 
denlly,  the  President  was  not  Jiiuch  mollified.  W^ls  MA('V  reijoating  the  ui\juslified 
optimism  of  LAM  SON  719?  LUt'r  that  day,  the  Ghaimvan  told  M;\ior  (ieneral  Uaig, 
*‘I  understand  the  Presidetils  problem  is  that  Alnams  tlmught  South  Vietiiani  could 
luuidle  it  but  all  of  a  sudden  they  are  sunirist^d  lH*caiise  the  wtiole  town  is  undeiwa^ 
ter  Nobody  should  t>e  suq>rised,  we  have  been  walelung  it  for  Iwt)  months. 

On  4  Aphl,  the  Notlli  VieUuimese  seized  Fire  Support  Base  Anne  in  MR  R  soutle 
west  of  Qmmg  Tii  Gity.  The  Pn^sident  told  the  WSAG,  “there  will  be  no  considi^ration 
of  restraints.  We  will  do  things  that  haven't  been  considered  in  several  y<^ars. . . . 
Rveiylhing  we  do  must  be  i^oncentrated  on  tireaking  llu'  back  of  ilie  enemy. , . .  W(' 
will  use  cLs  many  reinlbrcements  ^ls  neeessiuy^ . , . "  At  bis  dinMiion.  the  4(.’S  ordered 
sizeable  reinforcements:  “apt>roximalely''  20  \l-o2s  to  Guam  mui  8  tmikem  to  Oki¬ 
nawa,  raising  the  sortie  rate  liy  9  i)er  day;  2  Mmlne  Goit)s  taetit^a!  air  squadrons  lo 
South  Vietmun;  one  CON!  •S-lKLsed  USAP  F-105  squadron  mid  2  ( 'ONI 'S-b^Lsed  US.Ah' 
F— 1  squadrons  to  Tluiiland.  Moorer  cabled  t'OMt TSMAGV  ami  ('1N('PA('  lo  “etjme 
forwwd  with  as  many  imaginative  recotumendalions  as  |)ossib!e/'' 

Relations  between  COMGSMAGV  and  Washingtoti  became  more  strained. 
Nixon  told  the  Ghairman  that  he  wanted  a  maximum  B-r>2  effort  in  MR  1  anti 
added:  “Is  that  tiear?”  Moorer  i>assed  this  instruction  to  Saigon.  In  tin*  Whip' 
House,  at  118(1  on  5  April  (0980  Salgoii  time),  he  took  a  call  from  (Jeneral  Alirams 
who  smtl  he  “undersUKar  that  he  w^as  about  to  receive  a  direetivt*  to  put  100  f>er- 
eent  of  tlu'  B-52  missions  into  MR  1.  If  that  happened,  Abrams  said,  he  wf)uld 
resign.  As  Moonu-  summarized  the  eouversation,  Abrams  declared  himself  "sick 
mid  tired  of  the  diredioii  of  the  tatlical  effort  in  South  Vietnam  by  people  who  did 
not  know  m»ytl\ing  about  it.”  The  Ghaimum  assured  him  tliat  (here  w'as  no  (honghi 
of  sending  such  a  directive.  “1  asked  him  wiuit  W'cis  his  real  problem, "  the  ('hairnum 
wrote  aftenvards.  “He  could  never  salisfadonly  answer  this  question  and  ruuilly 
settled  down —  1  told  him  I  was  sick  and  tire«i  of  all  the  calls  and  im'ssages  from 
across  the  |Potomac|  River  here  too  bat  that  is  the  way  life  is.”  Dr.  Kissinger  ami 
Deputy  Secnaaiy'  Rush  heard  the  convcisation.^^ 

.Also,  on  5  April,  Admiral  Al(H)rer  iXHXJmmemk'd  that  Lieutenant  General  John 
Vogt,  GSAF,  nqilat'e  General  Lavelle.  While  sening  as  Director,  Joint  Staff.  sincT 
July  1970,  \bgt  had  earned  the  Gluiiniiaifs  high  tvgard.  The  Joint  (’hiets  i»mloi-sed 
Vogts  nomination  and  President  Nixon  pnmqitly  approved  it.  Ihomoted  to  full 
general  on  (>  A|)ril,  Vogt  arrived  in  Saigon  four  days  later.  From  tlu^  Ghairman  s 
slaiitlpoinl,  (he  apiiointment  proved  extremely  timely  and  fortuitous.  The  Ghair- 
man  now  had  his  trusted  man  on  ilie  scene  and.  increcisiugly.  w^ould  rtJy  oji  him  for 
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appraisals  iuui  advice.  Very  soon,  at  Moorers  direction,  Vogt  began  cabling  a  dciily 
personal  asse.ssinent  marked  “For  the  Chainnan’s  Eyes  Only,”  through  special  chan¬ 
nels  bypassing  General  Abrams  and  Admiral  McCain.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence,  USAF,  delivered  these  messages  to  Admiral  Moorer  who  passed 
copies  to  Dr.  Kissinger.** 

On  6  April,  the  President  decided  that,  for  political  reasons,  B-52s  must  strike 
targets  north  of  the  DMZ  as  soon  as  po.ssible.  lie  ordered  the  USS  Midway  to  steam 
from  the  West  Coast,  giving  the  Seventh  Fleet  five  attack  carriers.  Two  days  later, 
B-52s  had  not  stnick  the  North  and  Nixon  felt  increasing  fnistration.  Bad  weather 
apparently  did  not  impress  him  as  an  acceptable  excuse.  After  the  WSACi  se.ssion 
that  day,  the  Chairman  cabled  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV  that  the  President 
was  “extremely  out  of  patience”  because  “so  far,  nothing  other  than  routine  opera¬ 
tions  have  occurred.”  He  continued:  “I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strongly... 
how  detennined  he  is  that  the  enemy  not  succeed . . .  and  how  forthcoming  he  is 
when  presented  with  requests  for  authorities  and  additional  resources — ”  (Min¬ 
ing  Haiphong  harbor  was,  in  fact,  the  only  recommendation  that  Nixon  had  not 
approved.)  The  President  directed  that  B-52  operations  surge  to  the  “maximum 
supportable”  level  above  the  approved  rate  of  1,800  per  month;  all  available  B- 
52Ds,  B-52Gs,  and  KC-135s  were  to  deploy  to  Guam  immediately,  A  sixth  c*arrier, 
USS  Samtoga,  would  shift  from  the  Atlantic  to  WESTPAC.  On  9  April,  one  Marine 
Con^s  F-4,J  squadron  in  Hawaii  was  ordered  to  Vietnam.  Next  day  the  cnii.ser  USS 
Newport  Neivs  in  the  Atlantic  and  two  destroyers  in  the  Mediterranean  got  orders 
to  sail  to  WESTPA(\‘« 


The  Offensive  Continues 

US  air  attacks  did  little  to  slow  enemy  momentum.  In  MR  1,  the  lull  in  Qiuuig  Tri 
Province,  which  had  begun  on  4  April,  ended  abmptly  five  days  later  when  the 
enemy  attacked  Fire  Support  Base  PEDRO  with  indirect  fire  and  ground  assaults. 
Heavy  fighting  raged  for  two  days  and,  although  the  North  Vietname.se  suffered 
heavy  losses,  they  took  several  more  South  Vietnamese  fire  support  bases.  Over¬ 
all,  however,  their  assault  bogged  down,  as  a  result  of  ARVN  reinforcements  and 
increasing  US  air  support.  General  Abrams  visited  MR  1  on  11  April,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  commander,  Lieutenant  General  Hoang  Xuan  Liim,  assured  him  that 
the  situation  was  in  Itand.  Tliereafter,  in  mid-April,  the  RV^NAF  did  launch  a  coun¬ 
ter-offensive  in  Qiuuig  Tri  to  retake  lost  bases  and  clear  the  area,  but  little  progress 
resulted  from  ten  days  of  action.’* 

On  1 1  April,  Admiral  Moorer  gave  Secretary  Laird  an  assessment  of  enemy 
capabilities  and  his  thoughts  on  the  length  of  the  offensive.  In  MR  I,  the  enemy 
had  not  only  committed  some  of  his  best  units,  but  had  assured  them  the  initial 
advantage  of  a  l<u*ge  cache  of  prepositioned  supplies.  In  the  months  October  1971 
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Ihioii^i  Mart’ll  1972,  tiu'  tniemy  luul  namnl  some  U2(K)  *o  4  JOd  Ions  (9’aiiimiuiiti(jn 
and  eLiuii>meiil  into  tjuang  "Hi  and  Tliua  Tliien  IVovint'es  and  lliis  ImildniJ,  iMooier 
l)elioved,  woultj  allow  llie  enemy  It)  eoiilinne  ^lgfdirl^^  al  llie  present  Uwel  lor  as 
long  as  twt>  months*  Desjiite  these  advantages,  the  enemy  hatl  not  t'aphae<i  Dong 
Ha  or  Quang  1Vi  City;  thediairman  allnbiiteti  lliis  failure  to  lire  Mmt^rmiiied  AHVN 
resistant'e.*"  He  hehevt^l  that  tlie  Soutli  Vietnamese  foret‘S  in  MR  I,  suppoiled  by 
“massive  naval  and  air  strikes,”  would  give  a  good  aeeount  of  themst'ivt\s.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  W('alher  imi)rove(k  enemy  jjositinns  and  supply  lines  would  ‘4>eeome 
increasingly  \ailnentble  Itj  air.  naval,  and  ground  interdiction.” 

In  MR  2,  Moorer  thought  lhai  the  enemy  forces  vvt)ul<l  prol>at>ly  break  conlael 
soon  after  tlie  start  of  the  rainy  season  unless  they  had  taken  a  key  target  such  its 
Rhskn  or  Kt>ntum.  But  the  ('hainnaii  believed  tliat  tiu^  South  Vietnamese  forees 
in  that  area,  with  reinfnrcTment  ami  strong  air  sn]}tK)rl,  should  be  ab\v  to  contain 
tlie  enemy  without  loss  of  a  nuyor  potmlati«)n  eenler.  As  for  the  situation  in  MR 
4,  Admiral  Moorer  said  that  I  he  etiemys  su|)])ly  po.stun*  there  would  constrain  Ids 
offensive  operations.  He  expt'cted  the  enemy  to  continue  atdioii  in  the  nt>rllmest- 
eni  provinces  of  MR  to  tie  tlo%vn  ARMN  tronjis,  but  ailded  that  VH'  forc’es  in  that 
Militaiy  Rc^gion  bad  “historically”  been  incapablt*  of  e(mtesting  AIA'N  units  f)f  etiual 
size,  TIh'  (diainnan  |)redicted  titat  Ihe  soulltwi^st  monsoon  wonltl  forc(^  tiu'  iMiemy 
to  watbdraw  Ui  basi*  areas  hi  (^ambodia  by  mid-summiM'.^-- 

On  12  A]jril,  Admiral  Moorer  spoke  by  st'taire  telephone  with  (huanal  Vogt, 
l)eginning  wliat  would  be<'ome  an  ahnost  daily  jiractice.  Vogt  said  that  tieneral 
Abrams  was  reluctant  to  release  <‘a!Tier  aireraft  for  opca’ations  nonli  of  tlie  DMZ 

“unless  they  are  immediately  associaled  with  the  baltlefronl _ Kwiy  tinu'  Abe 

calls  a  coqjs  (’otmiumder  they  tell  him  they  art^  hanging  on  beeause  tif  tactical  air. 
send  more*”  Moorer  replied  that  the  Rresitlenl  “tUu^s  not  think  Al)e  understamis  I  he 
real  problem,  Abe  is  absolutely  right  fnnu  a  [mrely  militaiy  [loinl  of  vicm'  but  wv 
are  playing  a  poliiieal  tiroldc^m  with  the  Russians."  Nixon  had  decided  that  Mil  1  laig 
would  go  to  Saigon,  make  the  f^n^sidems  strategy  tiear  to  (leneral  Abrams,  and 
insure  that  C’OMUSMACV  would  tvany  it  out*^^ 

On  VI  April,  in  MR  the  Noilh  Vietnamese  surroimded  An  Ltx'  and  slarlixl  a 
siege  tlial  would  I^lsi  for  eiglii  weeks;  as  many  as  Kid  tactical  air  and  IS  to  2l  B-ri2 
soilies  allocated  to  the  towns  defense.  But,  t>n  VA  Atiril,  the  President  alst> 
ordered  a  heavy  atlaek  against  POL  facilities,  friu^k  parks,  aiul  logistic  ,suppot1  in 
the  llanoidlaitiiituig  area.i^  Cieneral  .Abrams,  sut)poi1ed  iiy  Admiral  Mci’ain,  urged 
its  postpcyneitKxU  so  Ifiat  enough  planes  would  be  availalili'  to  delend  An  Lor  and 
supt)oi1  a  ('onnlerattack  in  MR  I*  Admiral  Moorer  reeorded  lhai  the  President 
reacted  angrily,  Isince  Nixon  had  scmt  sizeable  ndnfoi'cemenis  to  SontheiLsi  Asia 
“w'irhoiil  receiving  a  single  request  froiii  Abrams,  he  does  not  umhuvstand  why 
Abrmus  needs  all  of  tlu^  forces  in  the  countiy  n^gardless  of  how  many  forces  are 
sent  there.  The  strike  on  Haipliong  is  pail  of  a  progn^ssive  and  heavy  esealalioii 
heiiig  matie  for  political  tjunioses  in  an  effort  to  negoiiatt'  |ati  c^nd  lo|  the  war.” 


Tfte  North  VirinanK^r  OlT^itstvr 


As  Iho  C'hiiinnaii  ol)sen^ed  to  CINCPAC,  if  taking  away  200  sorties  in  tlie  South 
would  lose  the  battle,  why  liaci  not  the  seven  or  eight  thoiisiuul  sorties  flou'n  there 
since  1  Apiil  won  the  batlle?  Postponement  w-as  rejected,  but  CX)MLTSMACV  rec‘('ived 
364  vice  200  tact  icaJ  air  and  45  vice  36  B-52  sorties  daily  (^eiteral  Aljrains  enabled 
another  protest:  “The  risks  remain  iincliaitged  and  in  my  vlew^  are  grave/’  fh’esident 
Nixon  spoke  about  relieving  Abrams  but  did  not  follow  through.  Tlie  Hanoi-Hmphong 
strike  took  i>lacc  on  15-16  April;  A<inunil  Moorer  rated  it  a  “great  success/'''"^ 

On  IB  April,  at  Adinind  Mooreris  direction,  CINCPAC  dedicated  two  earners 
entirely  to  strikes  agiiinst  Noilh  VictnajiL  Major  (Teneral  Haig  relumed  from  his 
trip  to  Saigon  and  assured  the  Chainnan  that  OOMliSMAC''V  appeared  “very  cone 

fortable _ He  feels  stabilized.  There  will  never  be  anything  but  static  from  him 

on  going  noith  Inil  he  understiuids  it  is  a  political  imperative.''  On  22  and  24  April, 
B-52s  liit  targets  between  19  and  20  degrees.  Before  the  spring  offensive,  B-52s 
generally  aboried  missions  if  there  were  active  SAM  sites  or  MIGs  in  the  target 
area.  Now,  they  reciuired  to  press  on  to  their  targets.  Authority  was  given  to 
attack  mrljome  enemy  fighters  anywhere  ext^ept  the  China  buffer  zone;  miti-radai- 
missiles  could  be  launched  against  any  Ground  Control  Intercept  sites.  On  25  April, 
implementing  a  presidential  decision,  the  Joint  Chiefs  directed  the  immediate 
deployment  of  two  USAF  ^^^4  stiuatirons  from  CONUS  to  Thailantl.  Also,  liec'ause 
dn)nes  wc^re  not  providing  enough  intelligence  coverage,  Secretary  l^iird  agreed  to 
raise  the  noilhem  limit  for  manned  tactieal  reconnaissance  to  20°  25’/^' 


Crisis  in  Quang  TVi 

On  23  April,  as  Presitlent  Nixon  prepared  to  address  the  nation,  Secretar>'  Uiird 
asked  General  Abrams  for  his  assessment  of  the  situation.  Miyor  General 
Haig  cabled  Ambassador  Bunker  that  the  President  w^antt^i  an  appraisal  “as  opti¬ 
mistic  as  the  situation  legitimately  pennits.'’  COMUSMACV  replied,  “on  the  whole 
the  effective  far  outweighs  the  ineffective."  He  described  the  leadenship  in  MR  1 
under  Lieutenant  General  Lam  as  “outstanding:  aggressive  and  confident."  In  MR  2, 
where  the  enemy  recently  had  scored  gains  in  Konium  and  Binh  Dinh  provinces,  he 
labeled  ARVN  leadership  “not  strong  and  certainly  not  aggressive.”  Nevertheless, 
"tell  times  the  air  power  cwjld  not  have  done  the  job  if  the  amied  foix'es  of  Vietnam 

had  not  stood  aiul  fought _ The  qualities  demonstrated  by  the  South  Vietnamese 

people,  in  my  judgment,  assure  that  they  will  continue  to  hold."  On  26  April,  the 
President  announced  a  20,000  man  witluiitiW'al  over  the  next  twx)  months  tind  told 
the  Ajuerican  people  that  “if  we  continue  to  provide  air  ami  sea  supijort,  the  enemy 
will  fai!."'" 

Optimism  evaporated  very  quickly.  On  27  April,  after  resupi>lying  and  repo¬ 
sitioning  their  troops,  the  North  Vietnamese  opened  a  new^  drive  to  outfliuik  mul 
envelope  Quang  Tri  City.  Within  one  day,  ARVN  defenses  slmted  collapsing.  Ijile 
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on  2S  April,  General  V'ogi  c^alltnl  Atiniiial  Moorer  to  (liat  “Qiiatig  'In  is  ahcmt 

fione”  cn'en  though  air  slrikes  were  “exacting  pretty  lieavy  losses  on  the  eiuMny.*" 
Vogt  flid  not  want  any  air  iissels  di\'€'rle(l  from  MR  K  Moorer  reassiiretf  him  that 
President  Nixon  already  had  ordered  a  nuixinuiin  surge  effort  “against  targets 
directly  in  support  of  the  land  l>attie."The  (luiiniuui  told  Vogt  that  lie  wiis  sentling 
this  directive  only  to  CINrPA('  because  it  represented  a  “180  tiegrei'  turn'*  from 
applying  iiresstire  againsf  North  Vietnam  “and  I  think  Abrams,  if  he  got  a  message 
like  this,  would  think  eveiyt^ody  was  a  little  nuts/'*^ 

Qiiang  Tri  C'ily  was  abaiuloiied  on  i  May  as  AHVN  soldiei^  stremned  southuiml 
in  a  near  rout.  The  same  day,  General  Abrams  reptuted  that  disseuision  among 
Soutli  Vietnamese  coiiiinmidei-s  iind  failures  in  command  and  control  tamsthuted  “a 
contributing,  if  not  priiuapal  factor'’  in  the  debac^le:  “1  nnisi  repoil  that  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  has  mounted  aiul  llie  battle  Inis  become  bnitah  ibe  senior  military  leaderslup 
has  begun  to  bend  mid  in  some  Ciises  (o  break.  In  adversity  it  is  losing  its  will  and 
c^annot  be  depended  on  ro  take  the  nee  essary^  measures  to  stmid  and  Hgbl/'  Abrams 
now  saw  “no  basis  for  confidence’'  that  either  Hue  or  Kontum  could  be  held.*'*  "IVo 
hours  before  this  message  reat'hed  VVashingtotu  tienenil  Vogt  spoke  by  secure  leU»- 
phone  with  Atliniral  Moonu-  and  told  him  that  Qiiang  '111  “is  being  abandoned  not 

bec^ause  of  friendlies  being  under  pressure  but . . ,  because  it  s  too  liol _ ARVN 

soldiers.  Vogt  repoited.  repeatedly  broke  and  ran  wlieii  they  came  umler  fire  from 
122-  and  180-mm  aililleiy;  dose  air  support  w'tLs  difncult  because  they  would  not 
hold  a  defensive  line.  Vogt  also  felt  that  senkir  t^S  Aniiy  offic'ers  had  lieen  slow-  to 
recognize  how  perilous  (lie  situation  in  Quang  Tri  had  l>e(‘oine.  He  ronchnied  the 
convei'sation  liy  telling  Moorer  that  I’leiku  in  MR  2  and  An  Loc  in  MR  :S  wen*  lieing 
re-supplied  by  air— USAF,  not  VNAF — and  tliat  ARVN  relief  forces  six  kilometers 
from  An  Loc  “simply  vvrm't  jiush  through  and  just  sit  there"  despite^  heavy  tactit^jil 
air  and  13-52  stnkes/“'^' 

What  had  claused  the  sudden  (*olla]>se  \n  Quang  "IVi?  As  in  LAM  SON  7lfk  Ailmi- 
ral  Moorer  had  to  choose  between  competing  atipraisals.  General  Ahnmis  etu|>ha- 
sized  shortcomings  in  ARVN  command  and  c*oiitrol;  (leneral  Vogt  stressed  the 
ARVN’s  lack  of  fighting  spirit,  Tlie  Chainuan  sided  witli  Vogt;  so  did  Dr  Kissinger 
and  President  Nixom-'  Although  they  never  said  so  explicitly,  it  can  be  inferred 
from  their  subseciuent  actions  that  Nixon  and  Kissinger  recognized  the  failure  of 
V'ietnamization.  From  tliis  point  forward,  they  looked  ujion  Ameriean  air  txjwer  ;ts 
the  only  weapon  that  could  save  South  Vietnam,  General  Abraiiis  was  correct  in 
claiming,  “ten  limes  tlie  air  jaiwer  could  not  have  done  the  job  if  the  amual  fori‘es 
of  Vietnam  had  not  stood  and  fought."  But  it  should  have  been  ec]ually  clear  that  if 
Saigon's  forces  alone  had  been  pitied  against  Ikmoi’s,  the  South  Vieluamese  would 
not  have  fought  successfully.  In  October  Admiral  Moorer  remarkiul  to  General 
Ryan,  “the  Soulli  Vietnamese  are  far  too  dependent  on  air  powder  and  must  Ijcgiii 
to  operate  along  the  same  lines  as  the  North  Vietnamese."--  But  by  then  the  time  to 
lake  coirective  action  was  long  ijast. 


Vic  North  Vielvamese  OtTensh}e 


The  North  Vietnamese  Central  Military  Party  Committee  had  ita  own  explima- 
tion  of  the  outcome.  In  its  assessment  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  offensive, 
issued  on  30  May  1972,  the  conmiittee  “pointed  out  that  our  main  force  troops  had 
achieved  superiority  in  numhers,  firepower,  and  technic'al  military  equipment  in 
their  attacks  and  they  correctly  selected  offensive  methods,  increased  our  t'om- 
biiir^d  arms  power,  and  successfully  attacked  and  destroyed  strongly  fiiriified 
enemy  defensive  positions."  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  “deficiencies  in  our 
command  organization,  in  our  preparation  of  the  battlefield,  and  in  oiir  rear  service 
preparations,”  the  North  Vietnamese  had  failed  to  follow^  uj)  initial  successt's  with 
effective  pursuit.^ 


Mining  Haiphong  Harbor 

As  May  opened,  South  Vietnam’s  sur\1val  seemed  to  haitg  in  the  baJiUKt'.  Fire 
Support  Base  NANCY,  the  hist  friendly  position  in  Qiiang  TVi  Province,  fell  on 
2  May  General  Abrams’  headquarters  began  w'orking  on  a  plan  to  evacuate  M  US 
personnel  within  a  30-day  period.-^  Prodded  by  General  Abrams,  President  Thieu 
replaced  Lieutenant  General  on  3  May;  one  week  later,  he  relieved  the  (Com¬ 
manding  General  of  MR  2. 

President  Nixon  was  ready  to  escalate  pressure  against  the  norili  dramatically. 
On  2  May  the  Joint  Chiefs  directed  CINCPAC  and  CINC’SAC  to  plati  upon  hitting 
logistic  targets  in  the  Himoi-Haii)hong  area  during  6-7  May,  using  18  to  30  B-52s 
each  day  as  well  as  taclical  aircraft.  General  Abrams  objected:  “President  Tliieu 
has  asked  me  to  give  top  priority  on  air  support  to  MR  3  for  the  next  three  days. . . . 
I  feel  that  we  must  give  him  otir  full  supp(]rt.  In  this  situation  intemiption  of  our 
support  to  key  ARVN  commanders  is  reflected  in  their  will  and  determination." 
Admiral  McCain  supported  him,  and  Nixon  reluctantly  cancelled  the  strike.^" 

What  about  Haiphong  Harbor,  which  for  years  the  Chiefs  had  w^anted  to  block? 
CINCPAC  had  recommended  aerial  mining  on  5  and  23  April,  telling  the  t  Jiainnan 
that  a  plan  was  “on  the  shelf’  and  could  he  executed  within  72  liours.  Gn  4  May, 
Admiral  Moorer  present eti  a  mining  proposal  to  the  WSAG.  Late  that  artt'r’m>on, 
Nixon  called  Moorer  to  the  White  House  and  ordered  him  to  pre|)are,  on  a  very 
close-hold  basis,  to  mine  North  Vietnam’s  ports  beginning  9  May  at  21(K1  Wiish- 
ingtoii  time.  Moorer  promptly  told  the  Acting  Director,  Joint  Staff,  to  have  a  few^ 
experts  lay  out  a  iiroposal  using  CINCPACFIT’s  basic  plan.  Neither  Secretary^  Uiird 
nor  the  Service  Chiefs,  except  Admiral  Zumwall,  were  infonned.^ 

Eiirly  on  5  May,  the  mining  team  gave  Admiral  Moorer  a  briefing  that  he  rated 
“outstanding”  on  such  short  notice.  The  C’hainnati  ex|)lained  matters  to  t  he  Service 
Chiefs  that  afternoon  and  brought  Secretarj'  Ijaird  up  to  date  the  following  moni- 
ing.  When  the  NSC  convened  on  8  May,  President  Nixon  authorized  not  only  mining 
of  the  ports  but  also  an  aerial  interdiction  campaign  extending  throughout  North 
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Vieniam,  t'xroi>(  Inr  a  huflVr  z<hu»  along  tho  diinesi^  l)onier.  That  al'trriKuiru  how- 
c^vei;  MtJonT  had  In  deal  widi  a  ('Oiisetfuenee  nf  keeping  detasioiis  so  elnsely  Ireld 
that  the  full  range  of  expertise  enuld  not  be  bmiight  tn  l>ear.  The  Fresidenl  pUmiicHi 
tn  say,  in  a  speech  scheduled  for  IDOtl  hoiii-s,  that  sliiijs  ()f  nthei'  cnunliies  would 
have  72  horn's  to  leave  the  NotHi  Vietn;unese  |Hn1s  in  saiety.  It  was  h^arned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  few'  mines  might  arm  in  less  time,  Tlie  ('hairman  (]uiekiy  ennferrtsi  vvitii 
experts  and  *'72  hoiiiT^''  w^as  chajiged  to  "three  tlaylight  periods.”"" 

On  the  evening  of  8  May,  President  Nixon  totd  the  nation  that:  "rnited  States 
forces  hav('  Inn^n  direiled  to  tak('  appropriate  measures  within  the  territorial  and 
claimed  waters  of  North  Vietnam  to  interdict  the  deliveiy  cjf  any  sujjplies.  Hail  and 
all  otlier  coniniunit'ations  will  he  cut  off  to  the  maximum  exomt  feasible/*  The 
mining  mid  air  ranitiaigns  were  named  POCKET  MONEY  and  LINEBAC'KEIC  As  a 
precaution  with  Secretar>'  Latrd^s  aiiproval,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  increased  the 
readiness  levels  of  CS  forces  w-oiidwide  to  DEFCON  4  (PA(/OM  was  already  at 
DEFCON  and  SAC  at  DEF(*ON  4);  they  remained  at  these  levels  until  1  July.-^ 

During  a  tw'o-ininule  period  while  the  President  spoke — the  morning  of^J  May, 
Vietnam  time— I  S  aircTaft  planted  3b  MK-52  mines  in  the  Ilait>hong  slii|}  channel 
CINCPACFLT  calkHl  tlu^  Chainnan’s  Execmtive  Msislaiit  six  Tiiimiies  later  to  rejKirl 
suci'ess.  For  Admiral  Moorer,  this  was  a  moment  of  great  professitmal  sai  isfaetion; 
the  administration  llnaily  had  dcme  wiial  he  hml  long  argued  w’as  esscnitial.-^  In  the 
early  afternoon  off)  May,  President  Nixon  teietJtoned  the  Chairmmi:  “1  just  wantetl 
to  tell  yon  tliat  we  are  de|)ending  on  you  to, , , zero  im  Do  not  go  to  si^xauiaiy  tar¬ 
gets.  We  are  going  to  get  rail  lines,  P(  )U  cement  plants,  power  jilants,  ami  iiirnehis, 
hut  there  is  no  damn  ext'iise  now^  You  have  what  tlie  militarj'  tiaimed  they  never 
got  authority  to  do.”  Moorer  re]>lie{l:  "We  are  going  to  do  it,  Mn  President.  I  thought 
that  was  a  magniflt'eni  talk. , . .  ” 

Nine  shi|>s  deiiarted  f  Iai]>iiong  beh»re  the  mines  hated;  27  more  rtunaineti  in 
poll.  Cn  11  May,  CS  airc'iaft  laid  mines  in  the  poiis  of  Thanh  Iloa,  Dong  Iloi,  Vinh, 
l  ion  Gai,  tjuang  Khe,  tuid  t'am  J^ha.  (aitiing  off  all  seaborne  supply.  The  CSSR  pro¬ 
tested  that  tw'o  of  its  ships  were  liaiiiaged  on  U  May.  Siiu^e  Pn\sideni  Nixon  wtuild 
visit  the  Stwiet  Ihiion  starting  2d  May,  Secretary'  Laird  4iirecied  "ext raoni inary  mea¬ 
sures”  to  re<iu(‘e  the  prohahilily  of  hitting  foreign  vessels.  Replying,  Admiral  Moor¬ 
er  thought  it  more  likely  that  North  Vietnamese  antiainTafl  fire  liad  damaged  the 
Soviet  ships.  Nevertheless,  he  emphasizeil  lo  (4NCPA(’  tm  1 1  May  "the  tuxx^ssily  to 
insure  that  no  third  count ly  ships  are  <laniaged  , . .  in  die  immediate  future."  Still,  ht* 
continued,  "under  no  (ircumstaiKTS  must  w'e  |)ermit  furlher  use  of  |tlu'  Haiptiong] 
channel ...”  CINC’PAC’  wiis  to  prefiare  a  reseeding  t>lan  and  kee|i  one  carrier  with 
mine-laying  capability  *'on  die  line."  Tw'o  days  latcn;  with  the  Setaetaiy  s  apjuoval 
Moorer  authorized  (TNCPAC  to  attack  North  VitUnaiiiese  ships  and  ain^rafl  eidier 
engaged  in  or  eonfigured  for  miiit^  tJearant'e.'*'  Haiphong  would  stay  <-los(^d  until  a 
peace  agreement  Wiis  signed. 


llir  North  Virfnantrsr  Oflmsirc 


South  Vietnam  Survives 

The  collapse  of  Quang  Tri  marked  the  low  point  of  the  campaign.  The  North 
Vietnamese,  massed  in  the  open,  had  never  been  so  vulnerable  to  attack  from 
the  air.  On  4  May,  General  Vogt  assured  Admiral  Moorer  that  aircraft  had  dropped 

“enough  ordnance  on  them  to  stunt  their  growth  for  twenty  years - 1  honestly 

think  (we  have  inflicted]  fifty  percent  ciisualties.“  E^nemy  official  historians  agreed, 
noting  that  bec  ause  of  heavy  Americim  air  strikes  the  attacking  forces  could  bring 
up  “only  30  perccMit  of  the  supplies  ('tUlc'd  for  in  our  plcm.*"  The  liew  commander 
in  MR  I,  Lieutenant  (ieneral  Ngo  Quang  Truong,  took  vigorous  action  to  round 
up  stragglers  mid  reorganize  units.  On  5  May,  the  1**’  ARV^N  Division  launched  a 
c'ounterattack  southwest  of  Hue  to  relieve  pressure  on  two  fire  support  base's. 
General  Abrams  recommended  giving  the  ARVN  a  limit('d  number  of  the  new^  tubc'- 
launched,  optically  trackc'd,  wirc'-guided  (TOW)  missiles.  The  wc'apons  would  go 
to  selc'cted  tc'cuns  of  the  1“'  ARV^N  and  Marine  Divisions  that  had  demonstrat(*d  the 
will  to  st;md  and  fight  enemy  jinnor.  Admiral  Moorer  agrc'ed  and  Secretiuy  Uiird 
approved.  General  Vogt  focu.sed  US  air  assets  upon  locating  and  hitting  tlu'  artilk'ry 
that  might  fire  on  Hue.  The  2'*  Brigade  of  the  AR\’N  Airborne  Division  movt'd  from 
MR  3  to  MR  1.  On  13  May,  Marines  mul  paratre^ops  started  pu.shing  back  into  Quang 
Tri  Province.  The  situation  in  MR  1  stabilized  and  then  gradually  improvc'd.  In  MR 
2,  during  14-17  May,  a  North  Vietnamc'se  assault  on  Kontum  was  thrown  back. 
Likewise,  in  MR  3.  the  ARVN  and  the  US  Air  Force  kept  the  North  Vietnanu'se  out 
of  eiuircied  An  Ixx*.  On  17  May,  Vogt  told  Moorer  that  he  w^is  in  daily  c’ontact  with 

US  advisors  “mul  they  have  all  gotten  very  optimistic  all  of  a  .sudden _ I  think  this 

nu'at-grinder  is  gc'tting  to  them.  For  the  first  time. . , ,  1  ivally  fc'el  we  are  ‘over  the 
hump'.”^ 

L1NEBACKE2R  also  aimed  at  cutting  niil  and  all  other  communications  to  inter¬ 
dict  the  flow'  of  supplic's  to  the  battlefield.  Priority  targets  included  POL  storage 
tuul  pumping  stations;  railways,  roads,  and  associated  bridge's  and  tunnels;  nu'iuts 
of  tnuisportation  (tnicks,  rolling  stock,  cuul  watercnift);  repair  facilities  for  main¬ 
taining  them;  war  supi)lic's  and  support  materials;  ports;  mul  transshipment  points. 
A  long  list  of  spt'cific  targets  was  supplied  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  authorizc'd  addition 
of  fixed  transportation  and  interdiction  targets  at  ClNCI^AC's  discretion,  except 
for  those  within  a  l()-nautic*al  mile  radius  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  or  in  the  Chinese 
buffer  zone.  Anned  rc'comuiissimce  w'as  also  authorized  against  citoke  points  and 
other  tinu'-sensitive  transportation  and  interdiction  targets  that  developed  out¬ 
side  the  restrictc'd  arc'as.  Initial  efforts  were  to  concentrate  on  targets  in  the  <m‘a 
between  the  Chinese  buffer  zone  and  Ibrnoi,  in  arc'as  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong, 
and  on  lines  of  communication  Ic'ading  from  the  Hanoi-Hai|)hong  arc'a  south.  To 
enhance  interdiction  further  Admiral  Moorer  securc'd  Secrc't«iry  Lairds  apt)roval 
to  use  aerial  denial  munitions,  including  MK-36  dc'structors.  Thc'se  munitions 
were  already  authorizc'd  for  P()CKE2T  MONEY  oi)erations,  and  now  thc'y  could  be 
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cm(>k>ytHi  a^aiiust  appn^priato  lanii  largotK  thn>ught>ut  Noilli  Vietnam  IhvIow  the 
Chinese  buffer  zone  as  weil  as  in  inland  and  c-oastal  waiters.  As  M(Hjn*r  explained 
to  the  Secretary,  LINEBACKER  would  completnenl  tlie  FHK^KET  MONEY  o[jera- 
tions.  In  the  near  tenn,  he  exi>etded  it  to  disnipt  the  North  Vietnaines('  supply  und 
distribution  system  wdiile  over  tlie  longer  tenn  it  should  limit  the  enemy’s  ability  to 
maintain  an  adequate  logistic  network,  ultimately  rediKung  his  w'ar-making  capac^- 
ity  and  low^ering  the  level  of  combat.-*'’ 

After  the  initial  strike,  LINEBACKER  missions  w'ore  plmined  ;uid  cmiied  out  diiily 
as  w^eatiuT  pennitlefi.  Usmdly  the  strike  missions  consisted  of  8  to  12  bomhei's  accom- 
l>iiniefl  by  ai)[)ropriale  fighter  mid  sup|X)i1  airtTiilC  The  Norih  V'itnnmnese  resjjonded  to 
the  US  tiir  attacks  with  <ill  tlie  resoiu'ces  at  their  {‘ommmid.  lauiu'hing  MlGs  mul  firing 
SAMs.  During  May,  North  Vietnmn  fired  429  SAMs,  dow^ning  sLx  US  aiifnifU** 

Although  the  original  LINEBACKER  target  list  was  extensive,  many  largels 
remained  exempt  from  altac'k.  Included  were  numerous  targets  within  Itl-mile  ratli^ 
us  control  circles  surrounding  Hanoi  and  Hai[>[iong  and  in  the  biiner  zone  along 
the  Chinese  border  as  well  as  dams,  dikes,  and  locks,  Aliiiosl  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  COMIISMACV  and  ('INCl’At'  presseti  for  peniiissiun  to  hit  some 
of  these  reslricted  sites.  Responding  to  recinesls  from  the  field  commanders,  llte 
Joint  Chiefs  on  16  May  authorized  attai^k  of  several  railroad  bridges  and  tunnels  in 
the  Chinese  buffer  zone,  flirecting  imuximnni  c^aution  to  avoid  overilight  of  Chinese 
tenitory:  and  additional  targets  in  the  buffer  z«me  were  aijproved  on  28  May.  The 
Chiefs  also  removed  a  large  number  of  fixetl  taigets  within  the  Hanoi  and  Ihii|jhong 
radiuses  from  the  restricted  categiiiy  on  16  May.  In  a  related  action,  tiiey  prohib¬ 
ited  all  tiir  strikes  within  a  HLnautical  mile  raflitts  of  Hanoi  during  Hie  period  21 
May  through  1  June  and  within  a  5-nautical  mile  raciins  for  the  succeeding  tJeriod  2 
through  5  June  in  order  to  avoid  any  political  reijercussioris  during  flie  Presidents 
visit  to  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Meantime,  on  12  May,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  had  suggest  eel  to  Admiral  Moorer  that  tlie  inierditiion  erfoii  could  be 
’isignificimtly’’  enhanced  by  attacking  all  Norih  Vietnamese  inigatioiu  flood  control, 
and  waterw'ay  targets  to  flood  LOCs,  thereby  contributing  to  the  interdiction  emm 
paign.  The  JCS  did  not  act  on  his  proposal;  and  dams,  dikes,  and  lea  ks  remained  in 
the  restricted  categoiy'^'' 

Pm’adoxically,  the  initiation  of  LINEBAC’KER  w;ls  followed  by  a  redutiion  in  the 
tension  betw'een  COMl-SMACV  iuid  the  VViiite  House  over  the  allot'ation  of  llu'  air 
effort.  This  was  so  in  spite  of  the  lact  that  after  9  May,  inon'  than  oO  peix'enl  of  air 
attack  snriies  w'eni  to  the  north  comjnuvd  to  13  [lercenl  during  tlie  taeviems  month. 
Notified  in  advance  of  I  he  new'  cmiipaign,  (ieneraJ  Abrams  w'ditniuxi  it  as  ’"tvriain 
to  have  strong  impact  on  the  enemy.”  His  chmige  of  attitude  WcLS  due  to  a  unmher  of 
factors.  The  burden  of  LINF^BACKER  was  ctiniiHl  by  tactic^il  fight er-lromirers,  which 
w^ere  best  suited  for  precision  strikes,  some  with  the  jk^w',  guided  “smart”  bombs, 
against  transport  at  ion  and  industrial  targets.  Abrams  thus  «‘ould  (Hmcenirale  I  he 
B-52s  in  the  south  to  siqiporl  the  ARVN.  In  addilinn,  the  steady  Iniildup  of  I  S  air 
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strength  in  Southeast  Asia  made  more  sorties  available  for  all  piuposes*  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  during  May  itnd  June  the  tide  of  battle  turned  in  South  Vietnam,  Bolstc^rt^d  by 
highly  effective  US  air  support,  the  ARVN  halted  the  enemy  attacks  at  Hue  mid  other 
points  mid  pre|>ared  its  ow^^  (counteroffensives.  Still,  Abrams  insisted  that  wliile  the 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  were  achieving  "very  substantial"  results,  **it  is  not  possible 
to  lose  the  war  in  the  north  but  it  is  still  possible  to  lose  the  war  in  tlie  south  mid 
must  not  tum  loose  of  this  until  the  job  is  done."'® 


Reaction  to  POCKET  MONEY  and  LINEBACKER 


iresideiit  Nixon’s  decision  for  the  mining  mid  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  ter- 


X  ritory  and  w'aters  lirought  a  loud  public  outcry^  Reaction  was  immediate  both 
in  the  United  States  mid  aix^imd  the  world.  The  So\iet  Union  on  11  May  described 
the  US  actions  as  'Traught  with  serious  consequences  for  inteniational  peat'c  and 
security,"  Tlu*  Soviets  did  not.,  however,  cancel  Nixon  s  trip  to  Moscow^  planned  for 
later  in  May,  A  summit  meeting  ended  with  the  signing  of  anus  control  agreements. 
The  official  newcs  agency  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  called  the  US  action  a 
** dangerous  move”  and  “flagrmit  provocation  against  t  he  people  of  Vietnam  mid  the 
w'orld  over."  The  communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
the  So\1et  Union  and  Cliina,  and  both  Fi'ance  and  Japan  deplored  the  latest  actions 
by  the  United  States/^" 

At  home,  in  the  Ignited  Stales,  an  intense  wave  of  protests  followed  the  lYesi- 
denl’s  annoimce merit  on  8  May.  Mass  mai’ches,  silent  vigils,  and  traffic  iiloc  king  sit* 
ins  enipted  on  cmiipuses  and  in  niiyor  cities  on  9  May  and  continued  w^ithout  inter- 
million  for  the  next  sevend  days.  Wiile  most  begmi  as  peaceful  demonstrations, 
some  tiinied  into  violent  confrontations  with  police.  Serious  incidents  occurred  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Alluuiuerque,  New  Mexico;  Boulder,  Colorado;  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  Gainesville,  F’lorida;  and  Berkeley  and  San  Jose,  California.  Protests  of 
varying  sizes,  accompanied  by  violence  mul  arrests,  also  took  place  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.^ 

In  Washington,  protesters  rallied  at  the  Capitol  on  1 1  May,  causing  the  building 
to  be  closed  to  the  pulilic.  A  few'  days  later,  during  the  early  moniing  of  19  May,  an 
explosion  damaged  the  Pentagon,  t  hough  no  one  was  ii\iured.  Mass  deinonsi  rations 
followed  for  several  days  and  police  clashed  with  demonstrators  at  the  Capitol  mid 
the  Pentagon.  In  cUl,  more  than  400  persons  w^re  airested/® 

As  miglU  liave  t)een  exiiected,  reaction  was  also  immediate  in  the  Congn^ss.  For 
the  most  part,  die  Republicmis  prdi.sed  the  President’s  leadersliip  and  cietenuinatioii 
w'hile  Democrats  repeated  the  terms  “reckless,"  “dangerous,"  mid  “despei'atc"  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  8  May  muiouncement.  Senators  Hubert  Humphri’y,  George  Mf(iov(*ni, 
mid  Edmund  Muskie,  all  aspiring  to  the  Democratic^  presidential  nomination,  were 
(juick  to  criticize  the  ITesident’s  decision.  Tlie  St^nato  DimUKTatit'  Caucnis  condemned 
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lli0  >sctilation  of  the  wiu'  in  Vietnanr  an  9  May  by  a  voh^  nVIb  lo  14.  The  (‘aiu^is  also 
ettdoi^ed  the  oiiNjIT  of  hinds  for  Vietnam  operations  a[>|>roved  th('  month  hefort^  by  die 
Senate  F’oreign  Relations  (’oniniittee.^^  lf>liowin;?  (iay;  10  May,  the  House  Foreign 
Afhiire  (’oininitit'e  voted  a  measure  setting  1  Ociober  as  the  Hnal  dale  for  llie  witii- 
drawtU  of  <ill  l^S  ground  iuid  mr  Tonies  fn>m  Indot'hina  subjec’t  only  to  jaior  reU*ase 
of  US  [iiisonei's.  A  few  days  later,  however,  the  Senate  aeeeptts!  ;in  administration 
proiK)std  (o  atld  a  elanse  to  the  i)roi)ose{l  “end  of  ihe  legislation  [iroviding  lhal  tlu* 
wit hdra Will  of  US  forceps  fmin  Vlelnaiii  should  he  eonditioiiiiJ  upon  “iin  inlt^matioruxlh' 
sui>enised  c^eiise-fire/'  ^  * 

This  victory  over  the  anti-war  forces  in  tlie  Senate  did  not  end  the  skirmishing 
hetw'een  tlie  Uongress  and  the  Nixon  administration  over  the  i>onihing  of  North 
Vietnam.  On  23  May  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  ('ommittee  a])proved  a  militaiy 
aid  prognmi  lhal  inchuitHi  an  end-tht'-w^ar  amendment  s}>f)nsored  hy  Senate  Minor¬ 
ity  U'ader  Mike  Mansfield.  Bnt  later,  on  3  July,  ihc  House  Foreign  Affairs  Unmmit- 
tee  defeated  a  bill  catling  for  US  withdrawal  from  Indochina  by  I  Ociober  1372  and 
subslilutetl  a  resnlnrinn  bat^king  the  wilhdrawal  terms  offered  by  Presideni  Nixon. 
Subse(iuemly,  Ihe  full  Hcnise  also  rejeeted  imother  end-the-w^ar  mnendmem  offered 
to  a  military  procurement  liill.^“ 


Renewed  Authorities  and  Further  Augmentations 

By  the  end  of  May,  IHX’KET  MONEY  had  effectively  closed  Hai])hong  harlxu'; 

LINEBxAf'KER  had  interdicted  the  rail  lines  leading  from  ('hiiia  to  Hanoi  and 
railroads  lo  I  lie  south  had  been  cut  as  W'ell,  Now  tlie  enemy  had  lo  use  the  high- 
w^ays  lo  receive  and  move  his  supplies,  making  roads,  bridges,  i>etroleum  pii>elines, 
and  fuel  storage  areas  prime  targets.  Accordingly,  on  26  May  1372,  Admiral  Moorer 
advised  (TNCPAC'  tliat  it  was  'Incieasingly  imijorlant  to  interdict  these  liighway 
nets,  as  well  as  |toI  strike  the  rolling  stock,  transshipmenl  [joints  and  storage^  arenas 
as.s()ciated  therewith.''  He  wanted  a  coordinaltsl  [jrognun  developed  to  insttn*  that 
all  suital)le  road  net  targets  were  struck  and  that  the  liighway  system  north  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  was  “covered  thoroughly  with  armed  ri'c'onnaissanee  against 
fleeting  targets."  ^'* 

All  the  temporary  air  and  naval  operating  antliorities  granted  to  meet  the 
enemy  offensive  would  expire  on  1  June,  and  on  26  May  Admiral  Moorer  request isi 
that  Ihe  Secretary^  extend  these  authorities  for  the  duration  of  the  “on-goiiig'’  c‘am- 
paign  against  North  Vietnam.  The  Uhairman  alscj  sought  {'ertain  revisions  rcHiuired 
by  the  expmision  of  ojierations  during  May,  He  wanted  sanction  of  vaiions  snppoil 
operations  for  LINEBAC/KER,  ineJuding  v%feather  reeonnaissanee,  llak  and  SAM 
sutJpressicm,  fimv,  esc‘ui1.  reconnaissance  before  and  after  strikes,  EUM  and  EIJNT 
sup})ort,  seareli  and  rescue,  air  refueling,  and  airborne  early  warning.  He  also 
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requested  approval  to  iniplaiU  sensors  in  North  Vietnam  below  the  Chinese  buffer 
zone  to  detect  activity  and  develop  targets.^^ 

Before  granting  the  Chairman  s  request  for  a  blanket  extension  the  Secre¬ 
tary  wanted  a  codification  of  all  other  temporary  authorities,  including  those  for 
LINEBACKER  and  POCKF^T  MONEY  which  had  no  specific  expiration  dates,  to 
facilitate  his  review.  In  the  interim,  he  did  extend  all  the  temporary  authoriti(\s  until 
1  July  1972.  He  added  a  proviso  that  there  be  no  attacks  on  helicopters  and  trans¬ 
ports  in  North  Vietnam  because  of  possible  consequences  of  mistakenly  firing  on 
third  country  or  ICC  aircraft.  Tlie  JCS  passed  this  extension  to  the  field  comnumd- 
ers  on  the  same  day,  1  June.^^’  The  LINEBACKER  o[)erations  required  additioiuil  air 
resources  iuul  the  United  States  carried  out  more  augmentations  in  May  1972.  In  all 
of  these  actions,  the  Chairman  requested  approval,  the  Secretary  approved,  iuul  the 
Joint  ( Jiiefs  issued  the  necessary  directive  to  the  commanders  involved. 

Even  before  the  initiation  of  LINEBACKER,  the  JCS  on  3  May  ordered  the 
deployment  of  the  49**"  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  consisting  of  four  F-4  Stpiadrons  (72 
aircraft  and  approximately  4,300  personnel)  together  with  16  KC-135  aircraft  and 
approximately  583  additional  personnel,  from  Europe  to  Thailand.  This  transfer 
necessitated  the  reopening  of  Takhli  Air  Base  in  Thailand  on  an  austere  basis  with 
a  capability  to  support  tactical  operations  for  a  period  of  90  days.^’* 

Once  LINEBACKER  began,  additional  requirements  arose.  Accordingly,  on  11 
May,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ordered  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Readiness  Commiind 
(CINCREI)COM),  to  deploy  two  C~130E  squadrons  (32  airc*raft)  to  the  Pacific  ('om- 
mand  to  alleviate  an  airlift  deficiency  there.^"  Then  on  15  May,  the  Joint  ('hiefs  of 
Staff  directed  C'INCPAC  to  deploy  two  US  Marine  Corps  A-4  squadrons  with  neces¬ 
sary  logistics  and  .support  personnel  from  Japan  to  Bien  Iloa  in  South  Vietnam.^  Next 
on  20  May,  they  ordered  the  deployment  of  7  B~52G  aircraft  from  CONUS  to  (nuun 
with  additional  KC-135  aircraft  as  rcxtuired.^^^  When  the  WSAG  met  on  19  May,  just 
before  President  Nixon  left  for  the  Moscow  summit,  Vice  Prc'sident  Spiro  T.  Agni'w 
reported  on  his  trip  to  the  western  Pacific.  General  Abrams  had  told  Agnew  that 
B-52s  were  “tlie  principal  factor  that  had  maintained  the  morale  of  the  ARVN  as  woW 
as  the  integrity  of  the  delicate  fabric  of  tlie  GVN  system  and  its  will  to  resist."*  Agnew 
.said  that  CINCPAC  had  expressed  hope  that  no  more  limitations  would  be  i)laced 
upon  LINF^BACKER.  Nixon,  reacting  sharply,  ordered  that  100  more  B-52s  Ih'  sent  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Admiral  Moorer  was  taken  by  surprise'.  Afterwards,  he  told  Dr.  Kiss¬ 
inger  that  neither  he  nor  the  field  commanders  saw'  a  need  for  more  B-52s:  ‘‘they  got 

all  the  authority  they  can  handle,  morale  is  high,  knocking  the  hell  out  of  them _ ” 

Kissinger,  nonetlieless,  asked  the  Chairman  to  “hold  things  together  for  the  siike  of 
peace  in  the  family"*  and  “move  some  B-52s  out  there.”’^*  Accordingly,  on  23  May, 
the  Chiefs  directed  deployment  of  another  increment  of  (Ki  B-52G  aircraft,  including 
eight  currently  en  route,  from  CONUS  to  Guam.  Thirty-two  w  ere  to  be  moved  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  remaining  planes  to  follow  as  soon  as  parking  stubs  could  l>e  made 
ready  at  Anderson  Air  Force  Basv  in  Guam.*’* 
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The  movemeiil  of  these  B-52s  to  Guam  c^oinpletecl  the  ITH  force  augmenUtlions 
to  meet  the  enemy  offensive.  As  indicated  in  the  following  tal)le/''^  these  step-by- 
step  increiLses  more  than  doubletl  tite  US  capacity  to  strike  the  enemy: 


I  8an  72  24  Muii  72  %!nnTasv 
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*This  figure  of  148  included  only  8  of  the  66  B-52G  aircrafi  oi'dereti  deployed 
on  23  May;  the  leinaining  58  had  yet  io  iurive  in  Soutlieasl  Asia  imd  their  sub¬ 
sequent  ani\'al  niised  the  total  B-52  strength  to  20(i. 

In  tile  meantime,  the  issue  of  replacement  of  (‘arriei-s  in  the  Western  Pa<"iru‘ 
had  cirisen.  In  e<irly  A|n1l,  the  United  States  had  intTeased  the  Ccirru^rs  on  line  in  the 
Western  Pacific  from  three  to  six  to  provide  additional  air  suppoil  in  Vietmun.  By 
late  May,  when  it  was  appm*en1  that  lactit'iil  iiir  would  he  needed  at  (‘un'iuil  U'vids  ftjr 
some  time  to  c‘ome,  ('INUPAC'  pointt*d  out  that  tw^o  of  thi^  carriers  w'en>  “(^riliciilly” 
overdue  for  rotation  and  wanted  to  relieve  tliein  with  one  cairier  from  tiu'  US  w'est 
c^oast  and  another  from  the  Atlantic.  Admiral  Moorer  reiiiiested  Secreliuy  Uiird's 
approval  on  27  May,  noting  that  movement  of  the  cmrier  from  the  Athuitic  wtnild 
prevent  I  he  United  States  from  nitiintaining  its  c'ommitment  of  six  c'aiTiers  available 
for  NATO  within  4B  hoiim.  Nevertheless,  the  SecTelary^  approved,  mid  the  Joint  Uhiefs 
issued  the  necessmy  inslniclions.  The  USS  Oriskanij  moved  from  the  West  (’oast  to 
relieve  the  USS  Comfeliaflon  and  tht^  VSS  Amnira  from  thc^  Bast  Uoast  replaced  the 
ITSS  Coral  Sea,  maintaining  six  ('anlers  on  line  to  supiiorl  the  Vietnam  operations/''^ 
On  27  May,  v\'ilh  Secretary  Laird's  approvai,  the  JUS  continued  all  the  lemponiiy^ 
Southeast  Asia  mr  and  naval  augmentalions  until  30  June  1072/"’ 

The  augmentations  t^arried  out  during  April  and  May  to  meet  the  enemy  offen¬ 
sive  were  expensive  in  funding  m\d  luajijiower,  anti  the  St^c'rt'tai’y  was  mixious  to 
weigh  the  operational  advajitages  against  the  costs.  As  early  as  26  April  Mr.  Laird 
had  asked  the  Chiefs  to  assess  any  fuilher  force  augmentalions  from  the  sUuul(>ni!it 
of  budgetai'y,  logistical*  niaiiijow'er*  anti  operational  impacts.  Wliile  not  questioning 
the  ''optTational  and  politit^al  benefits,''  he  said,  “the  reality  of  resource  limitations 
and  costs. . .  remains."''''^ 

Tile  Joint  Chiefs  cind  the  Secretiiry^  discussed  this  matter  on  1  May,  but  Mr  Uiird 
w'as  not  entirely  satisfied.  He  told  .Admiral  Moorer  on  3  May  lliat  he  had  t^ome  away 
from  the  meeting  with  the  impression  that  “we  still  had  t^onskierable  homework  to 
do  in  delineating  itnd  as.sesslngthe  full  im|>ac(  of  the  recent  force  angnunitatitms,"  He 
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again  asked  for  an  assessment  of  this  matter  Laird  also  wanted  a  plan  for  ix^tidning 
the  augmented  air  and  naval  forces  as  well  as  measures,  and  associaleti  impacts,  k> 
assure  sorlie  ajid  gunfire  levels  that  could  be  supported  without  const  raints/'^' 

On  10  May,  the  Chiefs  provided  the  Secretai^  a  US  Force  Augmentation  Pl;u\ 
for  Southeast  Asia.  The  current  air  and  naval  augmentation  forces  together  with 
iJie  associated  air  sortie  ajid  gunfire  levels  could  be  maintained,  they  said,  w'ith  only 
minor  problems  for  a  six-month  period  from  April  through  St^ptember  (actu^illy  179 
days — ^the  Tull  TDY  period'  ).  Maintenance  of  these  forces  and  levels  W'ould,  howtw^er, 
cause  a  sigiuficant  impact  oti  vital  programs  and  capabilities  outside  Southc^asi  .Asia 
and  should  the  tempo  of  operat  ions  increase  or  be  i>rolongeti  beyond  the  six-momh 
period  the  seriousness  of  this  operational  degradation  would  grow  progressively 
worse.  Moreover,  drawdown  of  various  mimitions  and  equipment  was  restricting  the 
US  ability  to  respond  to  situations  in  tlie  NATO  area  and  eLsewdiere/’" 

Five  days  later,  the  Joint  Chiefs  presented  Mr  Laird  an  overall  assessmc^nt  of 
the  US  augmentation  to  date.  They  estimated  the  cumulative  costs  for  tht^  period 
through  30  September  at  $3.12  billion,  a  figure  that  would  require  extensive  repro¬ 
gramming  in  FY  1972  Service  budgets  if  supplemental  funding  or  other  relief  w  as 
not  supplied.  They  spelled  out  in  detail  the  logistic  impacts  involving  primarily 
high  attrition  of  aircraft  and  cetlain  items  of  equifunenl  as  well  as  extremely  high 
expenditures  of  both  air  iind  surface  munitions.  The  JCS  again  said  that  manpower 
for  the  augmenlations  would  not  be  a  problem  in  the  period  through  Set)tember 
though  the  buildup  of  these  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  was  causing  “a  severe  degra¬ 
dation”  in  the  US  military  capability  to  respond  to  i^rises  in  other  areas;  this  impact 
would  grow  more  severe  as  I  he  duration  of  the  augmentation  lengthened.  Conclud¬ 
ing,  the  Chiefs  asked  Laird  to  forw'ard  their  views  to  the  President.^ 

With  the  additional  deployments  following  the  initiation  of  POCKET  MONF^Y 
and  LINEBACKER,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requested  an  updated  assessment  of 
the  augmentations  on  24  May.  Specifically  to  be  included  was  the  JCS  judgment 
on  recent  deployment  of  B-52Gs  and  the  “incremental  military  value”  in  relation 
to  cost;  Admiral  Moorer  asked  to  be  relieved  of  this  tasking.  Recent  changes, 
he  believed,  were  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  ret]uire  a  mqjor  change  in  the 
earlier  JCS  positions.  The  Hecretaiy'  thought  otherwise  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  pro¬ 
vided  a  new'  assessment  on  31  May.  They  now^  placed  the  cost  of  the  augmentations 
through  30  September  1972  at  $3.75  billion;  affiniied  the  judgments  in  their  i>rev1- 
ous  report,  and  concluded  that  “prolonged  deploymenl  of  the  augmeutation  forces 
and  replacement  of  projected  material  losses  have  aggravated  and  compotmded 
the  problems  previously  identified/  With  regard  to  the  operatiomil  impaci  of  the 
additional  movements  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  JCS  listed  fnither  degradation  in 
responsiveness  to  NATO,  in  readiness  of  antisubmarine  warfare  forces,  and  in  the 
PACOM  Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan  (SIOP).  Aivswering  the  question  about 
operational  benefits  of  the  extra  B-52  forces,  they  cited  the  increased  number  of 
daily  sorties.  The  incremental  military  value  of  the  phines,  they  said,  could  only  he 
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detemiined  in  light  a  sttecifir  situation  anti  the  manner  in  wUic^h  COMUSMACT 
targeted  the  planes/"^^^ 

The  Seereliiry  expresseci  siiqmse  at  the  J('S  evahialion  of  the  value  of  th('  addi¬ 
tional  ‘“If  1  uiulerstand  your  position  correctly,''  he  tolrl  Moorer  on  7  June, 

“you  and  the  Joint  dhefs  feel  we  shouid  leave  all  2(16  B-r>2s  in  SKA  in  hope  that 
some  proper  situation  will  prevail  at  some  time  in  the  futun^  and  that  MAt'V  will 
target  these  B-52s  in  some  effective  manner"  In  rt^ply,  the  tJhefs  obsetved  that 
their  31  May  submission  had  iissessed  the  imptulmice  of  the  B-52  augmentation, 
but  they  set  out  in  greater  detail  the  benefits  of  the  added  B”52('is.  Tli(\se  |)lanes 
allowed  increased  soilies  and  aji  improved  night/all  weather  capability  and  were 
part  of  achieving  a  biUiUice  betwwn  LINEBAC'KER  effoits*  close  air  support,  ajid 
interdiction  in  South  Vietnam,  Uios  find  Cambodia.  There  vviis  a  military^  require¬ 
ment  for  all  20(>  B“52s  currently  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  JCS  reconiiiiended 
retaining  them  until  the  situation  improved.'^'  With  some  minor  mhusl merits,  all  the 
air  find  naval  augmentation  forces  were  retained  in  Southeast  .'\sia  Ihroughout 
remainder  of  1972.  iMonthly  extensions  were  made;  each  wiis  separately  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  IhTense.^’* 


The  Enemy  Offensive  Plays  Out,  Operations 
May-June  1972 

Tht‘  capture  of  the  last  RVNAF  biist"  in  Quang  Tri  Province  on  2  May  marked  the 
high  point  of  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive.  Fieire  fighting  would  conlinue 
for  several  more  months,  but  the  enemy  wDuld  win  no  more  diiunalic  battles  oi* 
advance  further  into  South  Vietnam.  Slowly,  the  RVNAF  began  to  regroup  ami 
recapture  lost  territory. 

On  4  May,  Arlmiral  Moorer  compared  the  effectiveness  of  tlie  RVNAF  ami 
Ntsrth  Vietnamese  Anny  units  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  While  the  kill  iatif>  in 
the  fighting  from  30  March  through  30  April  had  favored  the  RVNAF  by  6.7  to  I, 
“analysis  of  the  (juanlitativc  faclom  ruid  enemy  activity"  indicated  that  the  enemy 
could  replace  personnel  losses  on  a  one-for-one  biisis.  Altliougb  enemy  e^nuptnent 
losses  would  affect  his  conibai  support  (‘aiiabilily  over  the  longer  temi,  Moorer 
doubted  that  these  losses  were  “yet  considered  suffaient  to  render  this  i-ombat 
support  ineffective."  In  the  fighting  to  date,  the  Admiral  continued,  the  RVNAF  had 
virtually  exhausted  their  reserv'PS  wirile  the  enemy  still  had  a  relatively  unciunmil- 
ted  division  north  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  lie  believed,  however,  that  the  great 
nic^jority  of  tire  RVNAF  remained  aji  effective  fighting  force  and  lliat  willi  c‘onlin- 
ued  DS  suiipoit  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  should  i>e  aide  to  (^ontain  tin'  offensive  in  the 
long  term.  ‘The  central  point  to  be  understood  . . . he  tolfl  the  Secretary,  “is  tliat 
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all  our  efforts  of  the  pjist  several  years  are  at  stake,  and  the  effectiveness  of  RVNAF 
and  (iV'N  leadership  at  this  time  is  the  cnicial  ingredient.”*^ 

Following  the  loss  of  Quang  Tri  Province,  President  Thieu  decided  to  bring 
fresh  military  leadership  into  MK  1.  (General  Abrams  had  urged  such  a  course  in 
order  to  bolster  the  ARVN  will  to  fight.  On  4  May,  President  Thieu  replaced  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Hoang  Xuan  Lam,  the  commander  of  the  region,  with  Lieutenant 
(tenenil  Ngo  Qujuig  Truong,  the  commander  of  MR  4  who  earlier  had  commanded 
the  P*  ARVN  Division  in  MR  1,  and  also  relieved  Brigadier  General  Vu  Van  Giai,  the 
Commander  of  the  Third  Division,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
Qu<mg  Tri  (ity.  Lieuteiumt  General  Tniong  took  immediate  action  to  regroup  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  in  MR  1.  He  set  up  straggler  control  points  at  Hue  iuul  Da 
Nang  to  reorganize  units  and  troops  falling  back  from  the  Quang  Tri  battles  and, 
with  McOor  General  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  Jr,  ITSA,  the  Senior  US  Comnuuuler  in 
MR  1,  he  established  a  joint  forward  command  post  at  Hue.  Simultaneously,  Briga¬ 
dier  (ieneral  Nguyen  Duy  Hinh,  the  new  commander  of  the  Third  Division,  bi'giui  to 
rebuild  his  forces  near  Phu  Bai  southeast  of  Hue. 

Under  new  leadership  and  with  battered  units  reformed,  the  South  V’ietiuun- 
ese  forces  begm\  to  reassert  themselves  in  MR  1.  On  5  May,  the  P*  AR\'N  Division 
launched  operations  .southwest  of  Hue  to  relieve  enemy  pressure  on  two  fire  sup¬ 
port  bases.  Assisted  by  US  tactical  air  and  B-52  suppoil,  the  South  Vietnamese 
foH'es  made  steady  progress.  They  not  only  removed  the  threat  to  the  two  bases, 
but  in  a  second  tlmist  on  14-15  May  they  retook  Fire  Support  Base  BASTOtiNP], 
which  had  fiillen  to  the  enenty  on  28  April.  These  actions  eased  the  pressun*  on 
Hue  and  captured  eight  tons  of  enemy  ammunition. 

Meantime,  the  RVNAF'  Marine  Division  had  resumed  operations  in  its  area  of 
responsibility  along  the  coast  between  Hue  iuul  the  Quang  Tri  border.  On  8  May  US 
and  South  Vietnmne.se  forces  launched  mi  intensive  campaign  of  tacti('al  air,  Ii-52, 
naval,  and  artillery  fire  against  enemy  concentrations  in  southeastern  Quang  Tri 
Province.  The  following  day  the  2‘*  Brigade  of  the  Vietname.se  Airborne  Division 
moved  from  MR  3  to  MR  1  and  came  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Marine 
Division.  Reinforced,  the  Marines  launched  their  first  offensive  action  on  13  May. 
Two  battalions,  ciuried  by  US  helicopters,  landed  behind  enemy  lines  in  Quang  JYi 
while  a  third  battalion  crossed  the  Tach  Ma  River  into  the  enemy-held  province. 
These  forces  linked  up,  claiming  to  have  killed  more  than  300  North  Vietname.se 
troops  before  returning  to  friendly  positions  the  next  day. 

On  21  May,  a  strong  North  Vietnamese  force  with  annor  support  attacked  the 
Marine  Division.  Several  days  of  heavy  fighting  followed,  but  the  South  Vietname.si^ 
held  their  positions.  Tlie  Marine  Division  counterattacked  on  24-25  May  with  anoth¬ 
er  mmiobile  and  mnjihibious  assault  into  Quang  Tri,  claiming  505  North  Vietname.se 
killed,  destroying  large  caches  of  enemy  ammunition  mid  food,  mid  freeing  5,0(K) 
civilians  from  enemy  control,  ('ontact  with  the  enemy  continued  for  the  remainder  of 
the  month,  but  the  Marine  defense's  held. 
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lieav^  figfiliiig  in  MR  I  proreeded  (liroiighoyl  die  month  of-Imu^  Init  witiit)ul 
significant  resulL  The  South  Viotnainese  Marines  t  anierl  out  additional  assaults 
into  Quang  Tri  on  8  June  and  again  ten  days  later,  on  18  June,  killing  signincant 
numbei^  of  enemy  troops  and  destroying  siijiplles  and  etjuipment.  'flu^  enemy,  in 
tuni,  attac'ked  into  die  coastal  area  above  Hue  on  20  June  witli  tanks  and  infimto. 
engaging  both  the  Miirine  and  Airbonie  Divisiotts,  Tlie  fighting  Uisied  Ihrongli  20 
June,  but  the  enemy  made  no  gains.  Meantime,  the  1^*  ARVN  Division  contimieti 
limited  operations  west  and  southwest  of  Hue  t()  incaxwse  the  ck^jilh  of  the  defenses 
around  the  city.  Activity  was  liglit  until  10  June  when  hea\y^  contact  begiin  and  com 
tinned  for  over  a  week.  With  I  S  air  suppon,  the  ARVN  troops  stood  fast.  Another 
enemy  attack  against  the  1"^  ARVN  Division  began  on  2(>  Jntie,  hut  again  tlu^  South 
Vietnamese  troops  were  not  tlislodged. 

The  Nortli  Vietnamese  rec’ognized  that  the  tide  w^as  turning.  In  Hanoi,  llu^ 
Politburo  and  Central  Militaiy  Pai1y  Committee  ordered  their  tn>ot>s  on  the  main 
Imttlefields  to  ‘^shift  over  to  c^ombaling  the  enemy's  counlerattacks”  w  hile  c'ontinth 
ing  “attrition  operations"  and  sending  a  portion  of  the  main  force  uiiils  into  the 
lowdimds  to  wwk  with  kx'al  forces  to  dismpt  parifit'alion.  At  this  time,  some  of 
their  inf<uUr>^  companies  in  front  of  Hue  were  reduced  to  less  than  2t)  mem  half  of 
the  artillery^'s  jirime  movers  had  been  knocked  oul.  ami  tlie  ariilleiy  had  no  ammu¬ 
nition  rt'serv^es.  Reinfort^ed  by  tw'o  fresh  divisitjns  from  the  noilh,  the  remaining 
troops  dug  in  and  prepared  fora  tenacious  defense/*^' 

In  MR  2  Notlh  Vietnamese^  troops  encircled  Hie  provincial  caj)ital  t>f  Kontmn 
City  at  the  l>eginning  of  May  and  were  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  outlying 
defenses  of  the  city.  Many  civilians  had  already  been  airlifted  out  ms  the  South  Viea* 
namese  tlefeiidors  t>raced  for  the  push  on  the  city  itself.  On  It)  May,  Uiien  nunoveei 
Lieutenant  General  Ngo  Dzu  from  command  of  MR  2,  replat  Jug  him  with  Mifior 
General  Nguyen  Van  Toan,  the  deputy  for  otieratiims  to  the  comriiautk'r  of  MR  1. 

The  battle  for  Kontiim  began  on  14  May.  Pret^eded  t>y  heavy  attacks  by  fire, 
the  enemy  launched  an  armor-supported  drive  on  the  city  Assisted  by  laoit  ai  air 
strikes  and  supporting  fire,  the  tlefending  South  Vietnamese  n^pulsed  the  enemy, 
but  he  attacked  again  on  25  ami  26  May.  Sappers  ]ienetrated  Kontum  s  defenses  mul 
by  the  following  <iay,  the  enemy  occupied  stnmg  iioinls  in  the  north,  uoriheiLst,  and 
southeast  poilions  of  the  city  Fighting  raged  IVir  three  days  and  then  tiie  enemy 
attack  subsided.  Gradually  ARVN  troops  cleared  the  enemy  from  the  city  ami 
openeti  the  Kontum  airfield  on  8  June.  The  level  of  activity  was  light  ihroughont 
the  remainder  of  June  its  the  South  Vietnamese  [iroctvded  with  clearing  operations 
northwest  and  non  h  of  the  city. 

There  was  other  serious  fighting  in  MR  2  during  May  in  the  area  around  K<mi- 
timi  Pass  and  the  Route  14  area  On  I  May.  ARVN  forces  attacked  Hie  Pass,  w'lnt‘li 
the  cmemy  had  eJosed  in  April,  from  norih  and  south.  They  difi  ojimi  I  hi'  Pass 
but  did  not  succeed  in  clearing  Route  14,  Efforts  to  opc^n  the  high  way  c^intinued 
throughout  the  rest  of  May  and  most  of  June.  Finally,  by  2tG]une.  iMiemy  resiHlama" 
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hogan  to  falter,  and  on  30  June,  a  convoy  of  36  vehicles  traveled  from  Pleiku  to 
Kontum  City  for  the  first  time  since  mid-April. 

In  MR  3,  the  siege  of  the  provincial  capitiil  of  An  Loc  continued  through  May.  Tlie 
enemy  shelled  the  city  diiily  but  failed  in  repeated  efforts  to  breach  An  Locs  defens¬ 
es,  as  B-52  strikes  proved  extremely  accurate  and  effective.  South  Vietnamese'  forces 
attempting  to  move  up  Route  13  from  the  south  to  relieve  the  city  were  unsuccc'ssful 
mid  the  siege  continuc'd  into  June.  By  the  emd  of  the  first  week  of  June,  however,  the 
enemy  grip  on  An  Loc  began  to  slip.  On  8  June,  patrols  from  the  city  and  the  ARVN 
6“‘  Airborne  Battiilion  moving  up  from  the  south  linked  up  1.5  mik's  below  An  Ix)c*. 
Additioiicil  elements  joiiUHl  up  the  next  day  iuid  bc'gan  to  consolidate  and  occupy 
the  high  ground  dominating  the  southeni  approach  to  the  city.  The  following  day,  10 
June,  the  first  substmitiiil  iiirlift  since  the  sic'ge  began  was  (‘onducted  into  the  city. 
Some  119  reinforcements  jurived  and  over  100  woiuuk'd  troojis  were  evacuatc'd.  By 
11  June  the  sic^ge  was  definitely  broken  mid  more  tlimi  1,(KK)  refugees  niovc'd  out  of 
An  Loc  iilong  Route  13  to  ivsc'ttlement  centers.  The  remmnder  of  June  brought  spo¬ 
radic  enemy  attac'ks  by  fire  juid  small  ground  contacts  mdund  An  Loc  as  the  South 
Vietnmiu^se  proc  cH'dc'd  to  expand  mid  cknu*  their  perimeter. 


us  Actions  in  June 

By  June,  the  military  situation  was  finally  bc'ginning  to  improve  for  th('  South 
Vietnamese;  the  Joint  Thiefs  did  not  wmit  to  let  up  the  pressure  on  the  enemy. 
On  6  June,  thi\v  told  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  it  was  essential  to  c^xploit  the 
damage'  already  inflictc^d  on  North  Vietnam  by  incrc'asing  the  “intensity  mid  scope” 
of  tlu'  cuiTent  air  cmiipaign.  Noting  the  military  force  now^  as.senibled  in  the  VVe.st- 
ern  Pacific  (WHSTPA('),  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  three  months  of  favorable 
weather,  the  JC'S  saw*  a  situation  that  prc'sentcMl  “undoubtedly  a  final  mid  uiikjue 
opportunity  to  bring  sufficic'iit  prc'ssure  to  bear  on  the  North  VicMnmiiese  to  engage 
in  memiingful  lU'gotiations.”  Thc\v  proposc'd  a  “c-ontinuing  mid  aggressive”  mr  c  mii¬ 
paign  again.st  the  entire  “war-making  capacity”  of  North  Vietnmn,  including  trmis- 
portation  and  logistics  targets,  the  elcx-tric-al  power  net,  and  communications  and 
cdiiimand  mid  control  fac  ilities. 

Specific'ally,  they  rc'quc^sted  authority  to  .strike  44  additional  targets  not  on 
approved  lists.  Thc'.se  comprised  sites  in  the  rc'.stricti'd  arenas  around  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  including  the  Hmioi/Gia  Lam  airfield,  the  Hmioi  mid  Haiphong  railroad 
yards,  the  Hanoi  thennal  power  plant,  and  four  industrial  sites,  one  of  which  wms 
the  only  .steel  plant  in  North  V  ietnani.  Tlic\v  also  wmited  authority  for  amied  rc'con- 
naissance  along  railroads  and  highways  within  the  CJiinc'.se  buffer  zone  to  within 
sc'ven  nautic  al  mile's  of  the  (liinese  border.  This  intensified  effort  against  targets  in 
North  Vic'tnam  would  bc'  c*oniplemented  by  expmidc'd  air  operations  in  South  Vic't- 
nmn  and  ac^jacent  areas,  and  the  Joint  (Jiiefs  proposed  additional  mining  to  seal 
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off  coiLslal  areas  in  tfie  event  the  Peoples  Re|niblir  of  China  atleiupteii  lo  rcsii|>t)ly 
North  Vietnani  'Ma  close-iti  ctmial  watet^s.”  These  effoUs,  they  eoiu^hicled, 

will  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  enemy  s  wai-making  capability  ami  his  resolve 
to  etyntinue.  h^  oiir  judgntent,  we  are  at  a  emcial  Juncture  wtiiidi  reituires  a 
fimi  decision  lo  take  the  entire  Imget  anay  under  atla<*k  as  the  best  eoui^e  of 
acLioti  to  assure  atUiinnient  of  our  ohjectives  in  Southeast  /Vsia.'*^^ 

On  12  June  the  Secretary'  authori^ied  aflat^ks  t)n  28  of  the  recommended  tae 
g(ds  in  the  period  through  1  July  1972,  but  he  withlieiti  aptiroval  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  ones  including  Ihe  Man(>i/Gia  Lam  Hirfield,  lie  also  disai>t)roved  any  expanded 
firmed  reconnmssanee  near  Ihe  Chinese  border,  thougli  he  was  willing  lo  c^onsider 
requests  for  spet'ific  slrikes  within  the  buffer  zone,  as  he  liad  in  Ihe  j)asi.  The  He(*re- 
laiy  found  it  increasingly  diffieult  lo  monitor  the  scope  and  patteni  of  ihe  I  'S  inttT- 
diction  eampaign,  and  earlier,  on  2  June,  he  had  asked  Admiral  Moorer  for  a  listittg 
of  all  autliorized  timgels  in  NoHh  Vietnam,  Now',  lie  requested  a  sur^'t^y  of  targets  in 
Noith  Vietnam  to  identify  those  of  prinuuy  military  value,  those  indireelly  siqiport- 
ingtlie  enemy  offensive,  and  those  of  |)sychologicai  value.  Within  those  ealegories, 
he  wanted  the  targets  animged  in  order  of  import lUice.  This  iiifonnation,  he  tol<i 
Admiral  Moorer,  would  aid  him  in  evaluating  fulure  large!  rettuesls  ami  ptu-mil  a 
more  lluutuigh  assessment  of  the  air  campaign.^""'* 

The  JCS  passed  aulhorization  to  attack  (he  additional  targets  to  the  field  on 
15  June  and,  on  21  June  Moorer  gave  (he  Secreltuy  the  recpu'sled  sum\v  of  all  tar¬ 
gets  in  NoHh  Viettiam,  Thereafter,  on  26  June,  the  Chainnan  re(|uesled  atjproval  to 
strike  tw'o  radio  receivers  in  tlie  Hanoi  area,  targets  that  the  SecTetaiiy  had  tlisap- 
|)roved  on  12  June,  But  the  Secretaiy'  w-its  still  unwilling  In  ai>pn>ve  Ihese  targets, 
telling  t lie  Uiainiian  that  the  cuirent  approved  target  list  w^as  atkHiuate,  In  addition, 
the  SecTelaiy  w'anied  k>  approve  any  now'  tat'gets  "selecled  (irimarily  for  higli  psy¬ 
chological  impact  like  electronic  power  installations,  tHHiimunicalions/command 
and  control  sites,  and  industrial  facilities/'*^’ 

In  the  meantime,  Moorer  had  responded  lo  siiecific  qiH\slions  from  Secretaiy 
Laird  on  ihe  concepl  for  and  operation  of  the  air  interdiiiion  cami>aign  against 
North  Vietnam.  There  w^ere  iwii  nuqor  oijJtHtives,  he  loltl  Mr.  Laird  on  15  June:  (1) 
to  rediK^e  the  enemys  abilily  lo  wage  main  force  war  in  Soulli  Vietnam  ami  limit 
future  enemy  options  to  guerrilla  and  economy  of  force  tactics;  (2)  to  destroy  the 
w'ill  of  the  Noilh  Vietnamese  government  and  tiopulace  to  cotUinue  the  w'ar  anti 
induce  a  willingness  to  |>ai1icipate  in  productive  negolialions.  To  atJiieve  liiese 
overall  ])un>oses,  Admiral  Moorer  listet!  a  number  of  siyetilic  miliiarv'  objtu'i  ivi^s, 
including  disruption  or  dt*st ruction  of  transpt>rtation  systems,  rej)air  facilities, 
stocks  of  materiel  and  supplies^ — specifically  petroleum,  oils  and  lubricaiits  {fH)L), 
key  pt>w'er  plants,  aiiTields,  ami  eomniunic‘ations.  He  could  not  develop  a  dcilniie 
schedule  for  aMainmenl  of  these  objectives  because  of  various  intmigibles  smii  as 
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the  l^S  ability  to  detect  and  counter  enemy  reactions.  Moorer  added  that  the  h<)mh“ 
ing  should  not  be  liiniled  solely  to  trajisportation  ajtd  logistics  tai-gets  and  statiHh 

The  US  now  hss  a  perishable  opportiuiity  to  attain  its  objectives  in  Southeast 
Asia.  A  iniliUuy  force  has  been  assembled  in  WE8TPAC  whieh  is  adequate  to 

the  task _ At  this  critical  period  for  l^S  policy  in  Indochina,  the  United  States 

nuiSl  not  unnecessarily  reslrict  the  application  of  its  main  strength,  lest  tlie 
enemy  be  given  the  chance  to  siuvivc  the  next  few  months  and  later  to  accom¬ 
modate  his  logistic  system  to  a  reduced  air  campaign.*^" 

During  June  1972,  several  tiuestions  arose  concerning  the  mining  of  North  Viet¬ 
namese  waters.  Since  only  liiniled  <xreas  of  the  coast  of  North  Vietncun  were  mined, 
CINC’PAC  feared  that  inilUration  of  supplies  w^as  oecurring  by  small  craft  in  inlets 
not  accessible  l.o  large  vessels.  To  detect  such  infiltralion,  Atlmii-al  Moorer  reciuest- 
ed  authority  on  10  June  for  manned  tactical  reconnaissance  along  the  entire  North 
Vietnamese  coast  to  within  five  miles  of  the  Chinese  border;  the  Secretaiy  denied 
his  request  on  :M)  June  1972.^^^ 

Another  issue  concented  the  reseeding  of  the  luines  in  the  Haiphong  chiuinel. 
On  18  June,  (TNCPAC  reported  to  Washington  the  presence  of  approximately  50 
small  North  Vietnamese  craft  in  the  channel  mid  the  assumption  that  these  craft 
were  eanying  out  minesweeping.  The  following  day,  wdiile  assessment  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  activity  continued,  Moorer  passed  this  information  to  the  Secretary  iuid 
requested  authority  to  reseed  minefield  segments  21 1 1 A  and  21 1  IB  in  the  Haiphong 
Chan  nek  But  Mr.  Laird  did  not  approve;  he  tokl  the  Chaimian  that  he  w^ould  recon¬ 
sider  his  decision  "when  dictated  by  enemy  mine  count enneasures  activity  or  the 
approaching  automatic  sterilization  of  the  two  mine  fiekls.'’^^' 

During  June,  Adminil  Moorer  cilso  complained  of  Chinese  effoils  to  fnistrate 
the  US  eainpaign  to  cut  offseabtjnie  supply  to  North  Vietnam.  Since  mid-April,  lie 
told  Mr.  Laird,  the  People's  Rei)ublic  of  Cliina  had  rtHated  menliant  vessels  to  the 
offshore  islands  along  the  soul  hem  North  Vietnam  panhiindle  cLs  a  lactic  to  keep 
anchorages  at  Hon  Nieu  ami  Hon  Islands  continuously  occupied.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  had  to  expend  significant  air  and  surface  resources  to  maintain 
sur\’eillance  in  order  to  be  ready  to  strike  NortiT  Vietnamese  lightei-s  when  they 
cleared  the  ('hinese  ships.  Moreover,  on  9  June,  a  Chinese  ship  at  Hon  Nieu  had 
fired  on  a  US  surveillance  aircraft.  Moorer  recommended  a  formal  protest  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  as  well  as  authority  to  flestroy  imy  ship  in  North  Viet¬ 
namese  whalers  that  fired  on  US  ships  or  planes.  He  also  wanted  pennission  to 
mine  the  waters  around  lion  Nieu.  Hon  bi,  and  Hon  Me  with  notice  to  the  Chinese 
to  leave  those  waters  within  48  hours.  By  29  June,  the  Secretiiry  harl  not  replied; 
Moorer  repeated  his  request  which  t  he  Secretai’y  then  denietl/** 

All  the  temt>orary  operating  authorities  granted  to  counter  the  enemy  offensive 
would  expire  on  30  June,  At  the  end  of  May  the  Chainnmi  had  sought  extension 
of  these  autliorities  for  the  duration  of  the  air  and  naval  campaign  against  NoHh 
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Vietnam  hut  the  Seeretiir>'  had  renewed  them  only  for  the  month  of  June  pending 
a  codification  of  all  other  temporaiy  authorities  including  those  for  L1NKBA(’KKR 
and  P()('KP]T  MONF^Y/’  Admiral  Moorer  siil>mitted  the  requested  codification  on 
9  June,  hut  the  Secretary  did  not  grant  a  blanket  extension  of  the  authorities,  (’on- 
.seqiiently,  on  23  June  1972,  Admiral  Moorer  asked  the  Secretiuy  to  coihinue  all  the 
temporary  authorities,  including  tho.se  for  LINKBAC'KKR  and  PtK'KKT  MONEY, 
through  »*n  July  1972;  Mr.  Liird  did  so  on  20  .June  1972.  Thereafter  the.s<'  anthoritie.s, 
with  the  exception  of  LINEBAC'KKR.  were  extended  on  a  monthly  basis  until  the 
end  of  hostilities  in  Januaiy  197.2."- 

Throughout  May  and  June  1972,  all  (kuns  and  dikes  in  North  Vietnam  nunaiiusl 
exempt  from  OS  air  attack.  The  closest  the  rnitcsi  States  came  to  such  an  attack 
was  a  .strike  agaiast  the  l..tUig  (  hi  hydroelectric  power  plant.  Consideration  of  .such 
a  .strike  in  a  WSA(i  meeting  in  early  June  produced  some  lu'sitancy  l)ecau.se  of  the 
po.ssibility  of  damage  to  the  a<iiacent  dam  and  .spillway.s.  Both  Dr.  Ki.s.singcu-  and 
Secretiiry  l^iird  were  absent  from  Washington  at  that  time;  later  Admiral  Moorer 
assured  Mr.  Liiird  that  there  was  little  chance  of  conventional  bombs  weakening 
the  dam  or  .spillways  or  of  any  extensive  flooding  resulting  from  inadvertent  dam¬ 
age  to  the  dam.  lie  urged  the  Secretaiy  to  di.scu.ss  the  .strike  with  Dr.  Ki.s.singer  and 
approve  attack  of  the  Lang  (  hi  power  plant.  Approval  was  seenn'd  and  the  J('S 
authorized  the  attack  on  8  Juiu\  They  cautioned  ( JN(M^^r  to  attack  only  the  trans- 
fonners  and  the  .sub.station  and  to  take  special  precautions  to  reduce  damage  to  the 
dam  and  spillway.s."* 

Even  with  the  prohibition  again.st  strike  of  dams  and  dikes  as  well  as  ilu'  pn*- 
cautions  obser\’e<l  in  bombing  targets  near  such  sites,  reports  did  circulate  of  dam¬ 
age  to  dams  cairsed  by  the  I  S  air  attacks.  President  Nixon  was  (|ue.stioned  on  this 
matter  on  29  June,  and  he  termed  tiu'  reports  “inaccurate.'*  The  I  Jhted  Slates  iric'd, 
he  .said,  “to  hit  only  inilitmy  targets  and  we  have  Iuhmi  hitting  militaiy  targets.  VW 
have  had  ordei*s  out  not  to  hit  dikes  because'  the'  re.sult  in  terms  of  civiliim  casual¬ 
ties  would  be  extraordinar>'.”  Tlu'se  orders,  lu'  said,  re'inaim'd  in  effi'ct.  A  few  days 
later,  a  Department  of  State  spokesman  luslged  tiu'  President  s  stalenu'iU  .some¬ 
what.  He  put  the  US  air  strikes  in  North  Vietnam  in  the  context  of  the  US  air  effort, 
explaining  lhal  there  might  be  inadvertent  damage  to  dams  and  dikes  wlu'n  located 
near  rnilitaiy  target.s.'^ 

In  early  June,  the  People’s  Rt'public  of  (  Jiina  made  allegations  of  US  inlnrsion 
into  Chinese  ciir  space,  of  a  bombing  of  Chinest'  lenitoiy,  <uul  of  fragment  dmuage 
to  a  ('hine.se  merclumt  ve.s.sel.  PYom  the  beginning  of  Ihe  iiir  attacks  against  North 
Vietiuun  in  respon.se  to  the  spring  offeasive,  the  United  States  had  taken  i)recautions 
to  avoid  violation  of  ('hinese  tenitoiy  or  air  .space.  The  .K'S  had  prohibitc'd  (m'l-llight 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  ( Jhna  and  had  rein.slaled  a  buffer  zone  in  North  Viet- 
luun  along  the  (’hine.se  border,  as  had  been  the  cas(»  during  ROLLINC  THUNDER. 
To  guard  against  inadveiK'iit  i)enetration  of  (  hina’s  air  space,  no  air  attacks  wen' 
allowed  in  this  buffer  zone  without  specicil  penni.ssion.  At  llu'  S<'cretmy’s  din'ction, 
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Admiral  Moorer  investigated  the  Chinese  charges  and  reported  no  evidenc  e  to  sup¬ 
port  the  alleged  violations.  He  assured  the  Secretary  that  every  effort  was  being 
made  to  avoid  such  a  violation.^ 

The  United  Statens  continued  the  LINEBACKER  campaign  throughout  June, 
inflicting  considerable  (Uunage  upon  North  Vietnam.  A  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
assessment  in  eju'ly  July  evaluated  the  air  effort  as  follows: 

The  current  campaign  against  North  Vietnam  has  inflicted  a  progressively 
greater  burden  on  the  regime  and  the  population.  Ihinoi’s  manpower  <md  mate¬ 
rial  resource's  have  been  heavily  taxed,  and  the  population  s  morale  has  been 
.strained  by  the  disruptions  inflicted  on  the  internal  supply  and  distribution 
system  and  other  targets.  These  strains  have  been  compounded  by  the  extra 
efforts  required  to  counter  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  supplic's  into  North  Viet- 
niun  iind  .southward  to  the  battlefield  area. 

Air  and  naval  operations  are  adding  substantially  to  the  heavy  price  paid 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  battle  iu*ea  in  the  South. 

Tlie  United  States  had  carried  out  14,621  air  strikes  and  81^6  naval  gunfin'  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam  in  the  period  between  9  May  mu\  15  Jime  1972.  Air  strikes  had 
effectively  closed  both  the  northeast  iind  northwest  rail  lines  from  China,  forcing 
movement  of  .supplies  by  means  of  tnick  and  watercraft.  In  North  Vietnam  s  panluui- 
dle  the  air  campaign  had  disnipted  and  delayed  highway  traffic,  the  prinuuy  trans- 
l)oi1ation  mode  in  that  aiea,  but  the  enemy  had  re.sorted  to  alternate  roads,  byi)asses, 
and  ferries.  Strikes  against  watercraft  and  transshipment  points  along  inland  water¬ 
ways  had  destroyed  about  1,100  barges,  waterborne  logistics  craft,  and  as.sort(‘d  riv- 
ercnift  and  forc  ed  the  enemy  to  limit  his  activity  to  hours  of  darkness.  The  net  effect 
of  the  effort  in  the  panhandle  was  a  subsUmtial  rcnluction  in  the  enemy  capability  to 
move  supplies  into  and  through  southern  North  Vietiuun. 

The  air  campaign  did  significant  damage  to  the  North  Vietnamese  POL  and 
eU'ctric  power  .systems.  IVtroleum  stocks  had  been  reduced  from  103, (KM)  metric 
tons  to  some  40,(KK)  metric  tons,  a  seven-week  supply,  and  the  m^or  i)ower  phmts 
of  Lang  Chi  and  Uong  Bi,  accounting  for  over  40  perc-ent  of  the  total  national  capac¬ 
ity,  would  n^quire  extended  periods  of  repair.  FYom  9  May  on,  most  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam’s  industricil  plants  had  ceased  to  operate  or  were  operating  at  reduced  levels. 
Major  facilities  for  barge  constniction  and  ship  repair,  coal  proce.ssing,  aiul  produc- 
tiem  of  constniction  materials,  as  well  as  .sugar,  paper,  and  textile  mills  had  bc'en 
stnick.  The  cumulative  impact  of  the  strikes  on  industrial  plants  was  reinforced 
by  the  degradation  of  the  electric  power  supply,  shortages  of  raw  material  inifiorts, 
and  the  departure  of  foreign  technical  experts. 

Di'spite  extensive  diunage,  North  Vietnan  was  able  to  carry  on  o|H'rations  in  South 
Vietnan.  Tlie  Dt'feas^'  Intelligence  Agency  reported  continued  movement  of  supiilies 
into  South  VietJian  even  thougli  air  aid  naval  attacks  were  creating  logistic*s  pnibliMiis. 
Shortages  of  anmunition  had  not  yet  maiifested  tJiemselves  in  overall  rtHluctioas  of 
enemy  expenditure,  but  DIA  claimed  certain  combat  units  had  experienced  si'rious 
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iuniiiunitkHi  siip|)ly  probUnas  m\i\  siiid  tliat  enoiny  <'(Huvni  about  Iht^  aliiliiy  to  incot 
future  tlistiibiition  nMiiiircnuMits  had  boronir  evideul.  Nonh  Vietuaui  was  luakiiig 
orfort.s  to  cope  witli  the  situation  by  strong! henini^  <um1  exiKuuling  seivict^  apptaatus  in 
the  North  Vietiiajiiese  pmihandlt^  ;uk1  MR  L  "Hie  Nonli  Vietiiiunese  font's  in  Soutli  Viet- 
niMii  were  in  good  logistics  postuit'  at  the  lieginning  of  tlu^  onVjisive,  tuid  !)IA  analysts 
hcliov(Hi  subsliuUial  stocks  reiniiined  des[)ito  drawdowns  caased  by  □jxt'ationiil  expen¬ 
ditures  miti  losses  fnan  the  US  air  cmnpfiign. 

The  niA  rt'poiled  tht*  success  of  POUKKT  M<  )NRy  lltrongliont  June  in  denying 
North  Vietnam  supplies  by  sea.  Since  the  mining  on  b  May,  no  sliips  had  att(au]>ted  to 
enter  or  leave  nu^or  polls*  and  the  only  known  shijatumts  by  sea  to  Nfutti  Vietnmn 
were  small  muounts  lightereil  ashore  from  diinese  ships  at  the  anchorages  tjlTIIon 
Nieii  and  Hon  Ui  in  the  panhandle.  Mining  operations*  naval  giintlr(\  mid  ;ur  strikes 
had  seriously  curtailed  use  of  small  river  i)orts  and  transshipment  points,  and  co^Lslal 
traffic*  the  primaiy'  means  of  distributing  supplies  to  the  soullieni  iKinbandle*  had 
been  halted*  Uonsetiueiitly  North  Vieliuun  bad  becm  fnreed  tt)  shift  to  overlaixl  routes 
for  the  import  ofesseiitiiil  supplies  from  the  FVoples  Republic  of  Uliiiia.'*' 

Writing  after  the  event,  North  Vi(Mnaniese  historians  acknowledged  the  difficnl- 
lies  posed  by  the  US  air  assault: 

Uecanse  the  enemy  hatt  (^scatatett  Ins  o|>enuions  rapidly,  was  ('ontlueling 
massive  l>omhantmenus,  mid  was  using  mmiy  new  typi's  of  weapons  and  items 
of  technical  eiinijmient . lumiy  of  our  units  mid  local  areas  sulTen'd  heavy 
losses.  Almost  alt  of  the  important  bridges  on  the  railroad  lines  and  on  tlie  mad 
network  were  knocked  oiu.  (Trouiul  transportation  became  difficnlt.  Uoastal 
mid  river  tianspoitation  was  blocked.  Tlie  volume  of  supplies  shipped  . . .  lo 
the  batderields  fell  to  only  a  few  iliousmid  tons  per  month.” 

Hampered  liy  supiily  iirohlenis  and  growing  KVNAF  resist anca\  the  enemy 
offensive  in  South  Vietnam  had  halted  by  the  end  of  June.  In  MR  1.  the  RVNAF  was 
on  the  offensive^  mul  the  South  Vivunamese  forces  tiad  repulsed  the  attack  on  Kon- 
tum  in  MR  2  mid  tiroken  the  siege  of  An  Loc  in  MR  J.  On  20  JuIu^  Admiral  Moorer 
asked  the  field  ct)inmandei^:  wdiat  could  the  enemy  do  in  South  Vietnam  in  the  next 
:i()  days  anti  wlial  could  the  RVNAF  tlo  to  meet  the  t'liemy  action?"'^^ 

(leneral  Abrams  responded  witli  a  j)ictnre  of  grtming  RVNAF  strength,  and 
(TNCf'AC'  midorsed  his  position*  Although  the  enemy  was  (‘ont inning  preparations 
for  mi  atla«‘k  aguinsl  Hue,  the  RVNAP''  position  in  MR  1  had  steadily  improv<Hl  since 
early  May.  The  South  Vietnamese  had  made  good  progress  in  rebuilding  depleted 
forces,  in  impnning  command  and  control  and  fire  sti])j>ort  coordination,  and  in 
conducting  aggressive  ground  actions*  and  these  atlivilies  had  sleadily  eroded 
enemy  units  and  logistics.  Moreover,  (he  South  Vietnamese  hmi  initiated  a  coordi¬ 
nated  operation  in  eaily  June  iu  preparation  for  a  mait>r  offensive  to  retake  Qiiang 
Tri  City  scheduled  to  begin  on  28  June*  Even  if  the  viwmy  attacked  1  lue  before'  this 
operation  began,  ('OMFSMACV  preditleel  the  RVNAF  would  prevail. 
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In  MR  2,  General  Abrains  reported  that  the  enemy  had  logistics  and  pereon- 
nel  problems  and  that  the  RVNAF  could  gradually  reassert  influence  over  lost 
territory.  The  enemy  failure  to  take  An  Loc  and  manpower  and  equipment  losses, 
C'GMUSMACV  believed,  had  significantly  degraded  the  enemy  capability  to  launch 
iuul  sustain  a  main  force  offensive  in  MR  3.  The  RVNAF  reserves  engaged  in  the  An 
Loc  battle  were  now  available  for  use  in  other  areas;  the  Airborne  Brigade  was  to 
iissist  in  the  counter-offensive  in  Quang  TYi.  COMUSMACV  believed  that  th«'  enemy 
plimned,  but  could  not  mount,  miqor  activity  in  MR  4.  General  Abrams  stated  that 
the  failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion  had  discouraged  “the  already  ineffec¬ 
tive  VGl  in  RVT4"  imd  that  only  sapper  activity  and  terrorism  were  to  be  expected 
from  the  Viet  Cong  during  the  next  30  days.  In  this  same  period,  he  said,  the 
“RVNAF,  with  our  continued  full  support,  can  hold  its  own  and  make  progress  in 
regaining  lo.st  territory."™ 

The  .Joint  Chiefs  had  prepared  their  own  assessment.  “The  steady  improvement 
in  the  friendly  situation  in  recent  weeks  has  been  marked,"  and: 

The  main  enemy  offensives  appear  to  have  been  blunted.  The  GVN  has 
retained  its  .stability,  and  Uie  people  have  not  rallied  to  support  the  enemy.  Tite 
enemy  continues  to  suffer  heavy  losses  in  both  manpower  mid  material,  and  the 
impact  of  air  and  navjil  campaigns  in  NVN  should  further  aggravate  liis  resupply 
jiroblems.  The  delays  imposed  on  the  enemy  have  provided  time  for  the  RVN.AF 
to  .strengthen  their  defeases  and  prepare  for  counteroffensive  action. 

The  Chiefs  cautioned  the  field  commanders  that  maintenance  of  the  present 
level  of  ITS  forces  “in-theater,"  as  well  as  the  associated  budgetary  support,  for  an 
extended  period  would  be  “extremely  difficult."  Thus  they  said,  “prospects  of  a 
long  stalemate  along  presently  held  lines  would  give  rise  to  the  difficult  it's  previ- 
oiusly  experienced  here  and  can  only  hasten  the  reduction  in  US  support  levels." 
The  current  situation,  they  continued,  pre.sented  what,  in  all  probability,  was  “a 
final  opportunity"  to  regain  the  momentum  lost  after  30  March  1972.  The  “overall 
goal"  for  the  next  three  months,  they  told  the  field  comnumders,  must  be  to  ree.s- 
tablish  South  Vietnamese  control  over  key  areas  lost  in  the  recent  offensive  to 
present  the  strongest  po.ssible  negotiating  position"  in  Paris  and  “to  demonstnite  to 
the  worki  community  the  military  strength  of  the  GVN."  The  .ICS  believed  that  the 
highest  priority  for  the  RV'NAF  should  be  to  retake  Quang  Tri  City  and  the  coa.stal 
lowlands  south  of  the  Cua  Viet  River  with  the  objective  of  seizing  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  Qiumg  Tri  Province  along  the  coast  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  Other  objec¬ 
tives  were  to  restore  South  Vietnamese  control  in  MR  3  and  MR  4  to  the  west  mul 
northwest  of  Saigon,  to  remove  the  threat  to  Kontum  City,  and  to  restore  control 
in  Binh  Dinh  Province  in  MR  2.  The  Joint  Chiefs  wanted  the  field  commanders  to 
underscore  the  urgency  of  regaining  the  territorial  initiative  with  the  GVN  and  the 
RVNAF  Joint  (General  Staff."" 
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The  RVNAF  Counteroffensive,  Jiily-October  1972 

The  SolUil  Viehiaiiiosc  forces  in  MR  1  atliuiceit  norlfiward  on  2S  dune  to  niakt' 
Qiuui^Tn  Proviiu'e,  The  M^niiie  iuui  Airiiome  Divisions,  sup]H)iled  by  RiUi^er  units 
cU\i\  elements  of  ihe  D'  mid  2*'  ARVTSi  Divisions,  pushed  into  the  eiuniiy  o(‘cnipied  prov¬ 
ince  from  TfiUii  Tliien  in  a  serii's  of  ^^rourui  mul  biiicoplei'  iLssaults.  dlie  iA'NAK  moved 
steadily  aiiead  and  liy  7  July  hail  reaciieti  Qnmig  i\i  C'ily.  Tliere  thc^  South  \  itdnaint'st' 
offensive  IimUimI,  blocked  by  detennined  enemy  resislaiu^e.  After  st^vrral  weeks  of 
heavy  fighting,  the  Sontii  Vietnmnese  ineaiiKHl  iUv  jioilheast  wall  of  die  citacUd  ()f  die 
provincial  capihii  on  25  July,  lait  were  not  aide  to  dislodgt'  the  enemy. 

Al  a  WSA(i  meeiingon  4  August,  Dr.  Kissinger  asked  why  Ihe  South  Vielnane 
ese  were  still  Itying  to  capture  the  t'iladol.  lie  vvondmed  vvliellier  tiny  were  squan¬ 
dering  manpower  in  this  effort.  Admiral  Moorer  o^plied  that  tlu^  South  \ietnanu'se 
did  not  want  to  leave  the  (Mtadel  Ijehind  in  their  advanc  e  aiul  that  only  a  small 
force  was  being  devoted  to  the  actual  mssaiilh  A  n^tiresimialivi'  ol'tlu^  Assistant  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Defense  (Internatitina!  Security  Affairs),  Mgjor  (leneral  David  K.  Oil.  I'SA, 
pointed  out  the  psyOiological  inipoilamv  to  the  RVNAF  <d'  retaking  ila^  Ouang  Tri 
fortress.  Dr.  Kissinger  was  no!  com]>let(dy  (‘onvinced.  Rid'erring  to  tlu'  slniggle  for 
Ihe  Fitadel,  he  said:  'AVe  are  not  inleresleil  so  mueh  in  achiev  ing  gn^al  viOories.  We 
Just  hav'e  to  avoid  a  major  sell)ack.''^^ 

The  battle  for  the  Quang  Tri  Oiladel  ('onlinued.  On  7Set>tember.  llieS^nith  \JiH- 
naniese  forces  regroiii>ed  and  began  a  new  i‘oordinateil  assault  on  d  Siqm^mber. 
That  (lay,  the  Airborne  Division  secunul  thnn^  enmny  strong  points  Just  to  the  south 
of  the  foilress,  ami  on  12  Set^ltmibei;  thc^  RVN  Mariru's  liroke  ihnmgb  the  noilheasi 
conier.  Pierce  fighting  raged  for  two  more  days,  but  by  tlu'  aflenuiou  of  11  St^pU^ue 
her,  Ihe  entire  (lladel  was  in  friendly  hands  ami  tlu'  South  Vietnanuvse  deedared 
Quaiig  Tii  City  recaplureil  the  folio  wing  day> 

Throughout  tiie  remainder  of  September,  aidiuii  was  iigbt  in  1  as  Soiiih 
Vietnamese  unils  nvsted,  ndllhHi.  and  eliininaKnl  small  inx^kt^ts  of  enemy  resistance 
in  Quang  Tin  City.  T)u*n,  <ai  40  Se])tember  1072,  the  Airhonu'  and  Marine  Divisions 
attat^ked  lo  tlie  west  and  soiitlnvesl  of  the  city  to  seize  fire  siipiJtm  hastes  lost  llu^ 
previous  April.  Again  the  Soutli  Vitdnanuvse  met  (ietermined  emniiy  n^sistjinci^  and 
heavy  fighting  ensiu'd.  By  llie  middle  of  Oedober.  monsoon  rains  began  to  rest  rim 
tactical  air  sui>porl  for  tlu»  ground  forces  and  |>rogress  .slowed.  Finally,  tin  A[  (iette 
her,  the  Airborne  Division  reot'cmpied  lire  SufipoB  Base  liARBARA,  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  thisatdion:  ilu^  nearby  lire*  Su])|k)ii  Bast*  ANNF  reiuuimHi  uiidm- 
enemy  control. 

Moanliiiie,  the  South  VifUnamese  bad  resunu*d  llu'  oHcnsivt'  in  MR  2.  lluut\ 
on  Id  July,  they  began  a  ihree-idiased  operation,  BAC  HINH  Vld  JN(S  22/8,  lo  reiakt* 
temloiy  lost  to  the  tmemy  in  nortliern  Hinh  Dinh  Provinctv  Following  B-52,  lacii- 
t‘al  air,  ami  naval  gunfire  bonibardniciit.  elemt^nts  of  tlu^  Rcginu*m  air  assanlti^d 
into  enemy  held  an*as  while  the  nvst  of  the  regiment  and  the  ld“"  Tavalry  attae'ked 
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through  Bong  Son  Pass.  The  operation  went  according  to  plan;  by  24  July,  the 
South  Vietnamese*  Itad  returned  Hoai  Nhon  and  Hoai  An  to  their  control  and  Route 
1  was  open.  The  RVNAF  cleared  the  recaptured  areas  during  the  last  days  of  July 
and  carried  out  additional,  though  smaller,  operations  to  regain  lost  territory  in 
August.  Tliereafter,  militar>’  activity  in  MR  2  was  at  a  low  level. 

With  the  failure  of  the  enemy  siege  of  An  lx)c,  the  nu\jor  battles  were  over  in 
MR  3.  The  enemy  continued  frequent  attacks-by-fire  «uk1  occasional  ground  probes 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  expanded  their  control  to  the  east  of  the  city,  but  the  last 
six  months  of  U)72  was  a  stable  period  in  MR  3. 


LINEBACKER  and  POCKET  MONEY  Continue 


he  United  States  furnished  helicopter,  fixed  wing  gunship,  13-52,  and  tacticjil 


X  close  air  suppon,  and  both  US  Army  and  US  Marine  Cor\)s  helicopters  air¬ 
lifted  RVNAF'  units  into  combat,  ('onsequently,  US  air  activity  levels  continued  to 
increase  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  summer  months,  with  B-52  sorties  reaching 
a  peak  of  3,407  for  August.  The  largest  concentration  of  these  sorties  was  flown  in 
MR  1  to  assist  the  assault  on  Quang  Tri.*^’ 

The  POC'KET  MONF^Y  mining  was  maintained  and  the  L1NF]BA('KF]R  emupaign 
grew  more  intense  each  successive  month  in  the  period  June  through  August.  Air 
attacks  stnick  petroleum,  transportation,  and  logistics  targets  throughout  North 
Vietnam  except  in  restricted  control  areas  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  in 
the  buffer  zone  along  the  Chinese  border.  During  the  summer  of  1972,  field  com- 
nuuuiers,  supported  by  the  Chainiuui,  repeatedly  sought  pennission  to  hit  vjuious 
exempted  targets.^* 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Admiral  Moorer  asked  the  Secretary  to  approve  a 
total  of  20  additional  targets  in  the  Haiphong  control  area  iuid  to  gnuit  standing 
authority  to  strike  petroleum  storage  and  transportation  facilities  in  a  limited  por¬ 
tion  of  that  same  area.  Laird  approved  some  of  the  targets,  withheld  others,  and 
did  not  give  the  standing  authority  Moorer  desired.**^*  On  9  August,  the  (  haimum 
.sought  permi.ssion  for  a  B-52  strike  of  a  railroad  yard  and  repair  area  in  Himoi;  on 
16  August  for  attack  of  the  (lia  Liun  airfield  in  Hanoi;  on  30  Augu.st  for  16  tiU'gets 
in  the  Hanoi  control  iu*ea  and  another  13  in  Hiiiphong;  and  on  5  September  rail  imd 
road  facilities  in  Ihuioi.  The  Secretary  did  not  approve  any  ofthe.se  reque.sts.  On  27 
September,  Admiral  Moorer  did  receive  authority  to  strike  a  Hiuioi  radio  rei'eiver 
used  for  communications  mul  intelligence  punioses.^"' 

The  field  commandei*s  had  found  the  restrictions  on  air  operations  in  tlu*  area 
of  North  Vietnam  near  the  Chine.se  border  a  particular  hindrance  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  interdiction  campaign  and  had  .sought  expanded  authorities  in  this  ('hi- 
nese  buffer  zone  from  the  beginning  of  LINF^BACKER.  On  10  July,  Admiral  Moorer 
explained  to  Secretary  I..curd  that  the  current  restrictions  on  air  strikes  within  the 
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buffer  zone  liiniled  ability  to  interdict  the  complete  Noi1h  Vielnainese  transpoHa- 
tion  system  anti  requested  approval  for  selected  strikes  aloui?  lines  of  coiiinuuut'a- 
tion  up  tt)  the  Chinese  bordtT  its  well  as  sanction  for  inaiined  tac'tical  retamnais- 
sance  mui  low  altitude  drone  flights  to  witliin  lO  miles  of  the  ('hinese  border^' 

Moorers  request  came  Just  as  the  People's  Republic  of  ('hina  aca'used  the 
Cnited  Slates  of  further  violations  of  its  lerritory,  cliarging  that  US  planes  slruc'k 
two  Chinese  rishing  lioats  on  20  June  and  bombed  Iheir  lerritoiy  on  5  July.  These 
allegations  caused  the  President  and  Dr  Kissingc^r  considt'rable  concerir  Admiral 
Moorer's  Assisliinl,  V'kh'  Admiral  John  P.  Weiiiel,  t‘abled  ihe  Chairmaiv,  wlio  had  just 
left  for  Europe,  that:  “IIAK  [Henr>‘  A,  Kissinger]  is  a!)oul  to  have  a  baby  . . .  Things 
are  serious  and  the  word  from  the  Top'  is  that  once  more  heads  will  roll/'  Sc^ert'lary 
Laini  ciilled  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff '1o  read  the  riot  act  coiUTrning  bonier 
violatifms"  anti  directed  dispatch  of  a  strong  message  to  the  field.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
told  CINCPAC  (m  11  July: 

The  Chinese  buffer  zone  is  established  to  preclude  im  inadvehenl  oveiflight 
of  the  Peo|)les  Rejiuhlic  of  tliina.  llie  recent  increast*  in  buffer  zone  ;ind  PRC 
intrusions  or  allegations  thereof  has  aroused  grave  ennceni  at  higln'si  level. 
Result  is  an  imperative  rtH]utrenient  for  whatev  er  measures  ^ure  needed  to: 

a.  j)ro\iite  absolute  assurance  that  PRC  border  vinlalions  will  not  occio;  ;md 

b.  establish  a  source  of  data  on  M  US  aircraft  trac'ks  in  vicinity  of  buffer 
zone  so  tliat  we  can  with  full  confidence  respond  to  allegations  of  violations. 

They  directed  (TNCPAC  iutd  CTNCSAC  to  lake  specific  actions  to  preciutle  Chinese 
border  incursions  and  to  repoH  all  ordnance  expendilures  and  fuel  tmik  releases 
that  might  have  impacted  in  the  bufter  zone  or  the  Peoples  Rei>ublic  of  China/" 

At  (TNCPAC'S  direction,  (TNCPACFLT  and  the  Commander,  7^’'  Air  Force, 
investigated  all  LINEBAC’KER  and  POCKET  MONEY  activities  in  the  appnjpriate 
time  periods  and  found  no  positive  evidence  to  substantiate  the  Chi  nest'  charges. 
In  commenting  on  this  matter,  CINCPAC  told  Admiral  Mooren 

I  believe  you  shoulti  bt'  aw^ne  of  likely  eon.setiuenc‘es  em;mating  from  our 
a|)pltcattnn  of  more  .stringent  controls  to  effect  the  reipiired  degree  of  assur- 

am^e  that  t>order  violations  are  pr<'clnded _ The  best  innu'diction  ihuuIs  on 

the  NE  rail  line  lie  w  it  bin  the  buffer  zone. 

Effective  inlerdicTion  w’as  difncull,  and  he  recommenth'd  authority  at  an  early  tiaie 
for  strikes,  under  positive  control,  within  the  Chinese  buffer  zoue.^ 

Needless  to  say,  the  Setu'elary^  did  not  approve  Admiral  .Moorei  s  request  foi¬ 
st  rikes  or  manned  reconnaissance  in  the  buffer  zone.  But  the  Chairman  tlid  not 
let  the  mailer  rest.  On  H)  July  be  pointed  out  the  extent  to  wliich  the  Noilb  Yiet-* 
namese  wTre  using  the  buffer  zone  iis  a  satuiuaiy  for  receijit  anti  transfer  of  sup¬ 
plies  destined  for  the  south  and,  five  days  later,  request etl  authtuity  to  strike  three 
railroati  Imdges  in  the  buffer  zom'/''  On  this  occasion,  the  Secretaiy  w'as  willing  to 
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attack  l<xrgets  in  the  buffer  zone*  Accordingly,  theJC'S  direc^ted  CINCPAC  to  plan  an 
operation  against  the  three  bridges.  They  then  authorized  the  attack  on  IT  August 
m  a  one-iiine  exception  to  the  restrictions  in  the  buffer  zone;  the  authority  lasted 
through  llie  end  of  August.  Poor  weather  conditions  prevented  successful  strikes 
during  August  and  the  authority  was  extended  throughout  September  ajid,  subse¬ 
quently,  into  October  1972,*^' 

Meantime,  in  extending  the  teniporar>^  St)Utheast  Asia  operating  authorities  at 
the  end  of -July,  the  Secretary  had  relaxed  the  restriction  against  action  in  the  buf¬ 
fer  zone  to  allow  aircraft  liitting  nearby  targets  to  pent^trale  the  zone  to  within  20 
nautical  miles  of  the  Chinese  border.  He  grantetl  this  modification  to  permit  US 
pilots  greater  tacticiil  flexil>ility  ajul  more  options  to  avoid  enemy  air  defenses.  Tw^o 
w'eeks  later,  the  authority  w^as  expatKled  to  include  support  aircrafi.*'^  Tlie  Secre¬ 
tary  ditl  not  approve  mi  early  September  request  to  hit  a  key  rail  and  road  htidge  in 
the  buffer  zone  approximately  eight  miles  from  the  Chinese  border/- 

I^iblic  oiiposition  to  Uie  bombing  of  Noitli  Vietnam  ctmtlnned.  Th<"  fcK-us  of  the 
criticism  shifted  from  the  streets  to  the  Democratic  mid  Reiniblicaii  Natiomil  Conven¬ 
tions  an<l  the  selection  of  presidential  nominees.  The  Demot'rats,  meeting  in  Mirniii 
Beach,  c^hose  Senator  George  S.  McGovern  (D,  SD),  an  avow^ed  opponent  of  I  lie  w^iir, 
and  he  pledged,  if  elected,  to  withtlraw  b\]  forces  from  Vietnam  witliin  IH)  days  f)f  his 
inauguration.  Tlie  Democratic  platfonn  included  a  plank  (^ailing  for  “immediate  mid 
complete”  w'ithd^aw'^ll  of  US  forces  from  Indochina  and  teniiination  of  <ill  militaj^ 
iissistance  to  iht^Tliiini  goveniment.  A  little  over  a  month  later,  the  Republicmis  gath¬ 
ered  at  Mimiit  Beach.  Wliile  thousands  of  aniiW’m*  protester  demonstrated  outside 
the  convention  hall,  tlie  Republicans  renominated  RichanI  M.  Nixon  by  a  vole  of 
1,^347  to  1  and  endorsed  his  peace  efforts.  Republic'aii  speakei^  denounced  Mc(hiv- 
enis  position  on  Vietnam  as  sabotaging  the  Prt'sident’s  negotiation  efforts*^''^ 

Attempts  to  legislate  an  end  to  the  war  continued  during  the  summer-  of  1972. 
On  24  July,  the  Senate  adopted  mi  aniendnient  to  a  foreign  militaiy  ai<l  bill  requir¬ 
ing  the  wdUidraw^il  of  all  US  troops  from  Vietnam  %villiin  four  months  in  exchmige 
for  the  release  tif  prisoners  of  w^m;  but  it  quickly  reversed  itself,  however,  rejectmg 
the  entire  bill.  Efforts  to  attacli  a  similar  amendment  to  the  House  version  iyf  the  bill 
fmk^d  on  19  August.  Memitime,  on  2  August,  the  Senate  had  approved  mi  eml-the-w'ai' 
mnendment  calling  for  US  withdiawiil  from  Vietnmn  within  four  months.  Adtled  to  a 
militaiy  procurement  bill,  the  pnnision  did  not  survive  the  conference  to  n;^<;oncile 
the  Senate  and  House  bills*  Congressional  opi>onents  of  the  war  did  not,  however, 
rest*  Attempts  were  made  in  both  the  House  mid  the  Senate  during  September  to 
attach  eud-the-wm^  miiendmeiits  to  otlier  liills,  l>iil  these  efforts  did  not  succeed*  In 
early  October,  Senator  Willimn  Proxniire  (1),  WI),  made  a  fiiuil  ciiailenge,  offering  mi 
amendment  to  the  Defense  ap|>ropriations  bill  to  prohibit  use  of  any  funds  for  bfinib- 
ing  in  Indochina.  The  amendment  w'as  defeated  by  a  vole  of  55  to  26.^^ 

Despite  public  mid  Congressioiuil  opposition,  the  United  States  maintmned  tlit* 
air  cmiipmgn  against  North  Vietnmn:  US  force  augmentations  to  siqiport  the  c-mnpaign 
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mnv  exiended  IVoin  month  to  month  throti^luHit  1972.  Ikn^aiisi^  Uwsv  forty's  vvtw 
rntiiinod  in  Southeast  .%ia  longer  I  him  imti(ii)ated,  afljiislinrnt.s  1hh';uiu'  nec'essarj'  dur¬ 
ing*  the  summer.  On  15  July,  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  apitroveti  the  nMit'ploymenl  of 
13  K(.’135  iiiiniifi  from  Tluiiland  to  the  rnited  Stales  liy  1(1  Ocioher  1972.  Since  iJiese 
lajikem  suj)iK>rted  US  F-4  iiircraft  stationed  at  Takhli,  the  SecreUuy  etidoi^ed  a  JUS 
concept  to  substitute  F-Mls,  winch  {lid  not  rtMiuin^  aeriiij  rrdueliiigt  for  the  P-4s.  lie 
a|ipn)ved  AdminiJ  Moor{n’’s  nxiuest  to  deploy  48  F-1 1  Is  to  Jakhli  imd  72  A-7s  to  Konit 
iuui  to  re{teijloy  72  F-4s  mid  ;ui  apj>roj)nate  niimben-  t)f  K( -l:!5s  from  Thiiiland  back  to 
the  United  Stales/^ 

In  fiirllier  a<Uit*stnients,  the  SeiTCtaiy  ai)t>n>ve(l  M()orers  14  August  rtMiiiesi  for 
the  iiniuediate  return  of  six  P-105  aircralt  and  nine  aircrews  to  the  United  Stales. 
M{>vement  f)f  these  jilain^s  to  Southeast  Asia  in  early  April  liad  left  only  six  in  tlu^ 
United  Slates,  catising  the  Air  Force  training  trrogram  serious  j)robleriis.  Sul^se- 
(Hiently,  with  the  easing  of  airlift  retiuirenuuits  in  Soiitheasi  Asia.  Mr.  Laird  grantc'd 
a  riHiuest  by  Adminil  Moorer  for  the  txduni  of  two  (’-130K  stpiadrons  IVom  WFST- 
PAC  to  tX)NUS.=«’ 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1972,  the  POCKET  MONflY  mining  {'ampaign  |)re- 
vented  iUinost  all  resupply  of  NorUi  Vietnmn  fry  sea  On  :59  June,  (TNCIAC'  rcHiueshHi 
authonty  to  seed  new  minefield  st^ginenls  with  MK--:W40  dt^stniettax  Tlie  Joint  ( jiiefs 
aiithohzefl  the  use  of  these  munitions  in  and  around  tlu’  ('ntranr('s  \o  pniis,  river 
moutlis,  iskuids,  mid  other  ju’eas  in  the  intenial  imd  chiinu'd  tenilomiJ  walei's  of  Non  It 
VieUuim  on  30  July,  provided  no  third  comitiy  shifiping  was  ]>resenL  They  specillcidly 
pr{>liibile{l  the  ini|>kinting  of  mines  or  destnielors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  C  Jiiru'se  ancJior' 
ages  at  Mon  U\  mid  Hon  Num,  even  if  the  Chinese  ships  temp{«’ariiy  vacatetl  thosi* 
areas.  At  this  time,  the  JCS  idso  restricted  R  K'KP^T  MONEY  somewhat,  dinxilng  that 
each  scMxiing  and  rpseeding  operatifm  lie  approved  by  tire  ( Juiinniur, ‘' 

f)n  I  August,  Admiral  Moorer  notified  the  SecnMary  that  two  minelK'hi  s('g- 
menls  (211IA  aiul  2lliB)  in  Haiphong  harbor  would  Ire  50  percxuil  ster  ile  by  20 
August  and  asked  for  authority  to  reseed  Ihenr  A  similar  nninest  had  been  {limited 
earlier,  but  the  Secretaiy  ap|>roved  and  the  reseeding  took  place  on  II  August.-'^ 
Some  days  later,  CINCPAC'FLT  reported  a  *'WoosLing"  class  mineswe(u><u'  in 
Haiphong  harbor.  He  had  no  explanation  for  how'  this  vessel  arriviMl  behind  llu^ 
minefield,  but  (here  was  speculation  that  a  route  through  shallow^  coastal  vvater>> 
had  been  found  to  {ircnmveni  the  deeper  mined  channel.  Admiral  Moorer-  sug¬ 
gested  consideration  of  fuillier  mining  to  close  possilvie  routes.  Thereaflt^r,  three 
tenderdype  craft  cajrable  of  riiinesweeping  wme  iiientiried  in  Haijihong  harlror.  The 
nationality  of  these  three  tendei’s  as  wel!  as  the  rnineswt'eiier  conlii  not  be  deli^r- 
mined,  but  they  were  not  attempting  to  sweep  the  minenekls.  Tluavt'ore,  (TN('PA(' 
proposi'd  continued  surwillance  of  these  ships  to  identify  their  nationality:  liow- 
ever,  should  any  of  (he  four  attempt  mint^  {^ountermeasuivs  o|)erarions,  he  wanted 
immediate  autliority  to  r’eseed  the  ILiiphong  cliannoU*’^ 
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Moorer  told  the  Secretary  of  the  presence  of  the  minesweeper  and  the  tenders 
in  Haiphong  luirhor  on  7  September.  Since  the  identity  of  the  four  ships  still  had 
not  been  detennined,  the  Chainnan  did  not  raise  the  sensitive  question  of  action 
to  meet  mine  countenneasures  by  a  third  country.  But  to  insure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Haiphong  channel  minefield  against  this  newly  discovered  minesweeping 
threat,  he  proposed  the  following  actions:  (1)  should  the  minesweeper  |)rove  to 
be  North  Vietnamese,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  attack  and  destroy  it  within 
existing  authorities;  (2)  if  the  craft  flew  a  third  country  flag,  or  if  it  could  not  be 
identified,  destnictors  would  be  reseeded  within  existing  authorities  and  immedi¬ 
ate  permission  would  be  requested  to  reseed  the  channel  with  mines.  At  the  s«une 
time,  Admiral  Moorer  asked  ('INCPAC  to  report  any  enemy  attempts  or  suspected 
attempts  at  minesweeping  in  the  Haiphong  channel.  Since  the  vessels  made  no 
effort  to  sweep  the  Haiphong  waters,  no  action  was  taken  against  them.‘^’‘‘ 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1972,  there  were  further  allegations  of  TS  attack 
on  civilian  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  In  July,  North  Vietnam  charged  tlu‘  United 
States  with  bombing  dikes  on  20  different  occasions  and  forwarded  rejiuted  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  attacks  to  the  UN  Secretary  Ueneral.  Tlie  llnited  States  disclaimed  any 
intentional  bombing  of  dams  or  dikes  though  a  Department  of  State  spokesnum  did 
concede  that  there  might  have  been  accidental  or  inadvertent  damage  jis  the  result 
of  strikes  on  neiu*by  military  targets.  On  27  July,  President  Nixon  strongly  defended 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  It  was  not  US  policy  to  bomb  the  dikes.  If  it  had 
been,  he  said,  ‘‘we  could  take  them  out,  the  significant  part  of  them  out,  in  a  week.’’ 
Nixon  went  on  to  contrast  the  IIS  efforts  to  avoid  civilicUi  t<u*gets  in  the  north  with 
the  deliberate  North  Vietnamese  shelling  of  cities  in  South  Vietnam  resulting  in 
45,0(X)  civilian  ciisualties  since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  in  Aj)ril.*”‘ 

A  bombing  incident  that  caused  international  repercussions  was  m\  attack  on 
the  Gia  Uun  railroad  repair  .shops  in  Hanoi  on  11  October  when  the  French  dip¬ 
lomatic  mission  was  hit  and  heavily  damaged.  The  J('S  immediately  prohibited 
further  air  strikes  within  a  10  nautical  mile  radius  of  Hanoi  until  further  notice 
and  ordered  investigation  of  the  incident.  In  a  detailed  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  some  days  later,  Admiral  Moorer  accounted  for  all  19  aircraft  that 
had  piirticipated  in  the  operation.  None,  he  said,  had  reported  malfunctions  that 
might  have  caused  the  damage.  He  noted  that  the  strike  aircraft  were  subjected 
to  intense  AAA  fire  and  that  at  least  eight  SAMs  were  observed.  In  such  a  hostile 
environment,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  aircrews  to  have  difficulty  keeping  track 
of  their  exact  positions.  Since  bomb  fragments  found  at  the  PYench  mission  site 
were  reported  to  be  of  US  manufacture,  Moorer  could  only  conclude  that  US  forces 
were  responsible  due  to  accidental  release  of  weapons,  inadvertent  jettison,  or  late 
release  of  momentiuily  hung  ordnance. 

In  October  a  serious  problem  in  operational  security  for  B-r)2  flights  devtioped 
and  all  sorties  in  Route  Packages  2  and  3,  the  upper  portion  of  the  North  Vietnam 
pimhandle,  were  cancelled  on  9  October.  Intelligence  had  confinned  that  the  (Miemy 
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luui  accurale  knovvledgo  of  tho  13—^2  targets  tis  well  as  tilaniied  limes  ovei‘  targets. 
Tlip  JninI  diiefs  (liiwtecl  (’lNCrA<’  to  imdeTlake  “art  imtiusiUite  and  dtMermined 
effoi"t"  to  tighten  the  operational  security  of  the  B-o2  strikes.  They  saw  no  reason 
to  disclose  B-r>2  targets  and  timing  outside  of  US  scH-iire  channels.  "The  fa£*t  that 
such  infoniiation  liiis  reached  enemy  liands  prior  to  llte  strikes,”  they  saitl,  "should 

l)e  a  matter  of  grave  c'oncem  to  all  of  us. . .  Wtien  Secretary’  Laird  leariuvi  of  ilu^ 

mattei;  he  asketl  for  an  invest igalitm  of  "tmr  entire  chain  of  tilanning  mid  exeention 
of  our  B-52  strikes."  Admiral  Moorer  replied  on  17  (>et£>ber  that  the  proldem  was 
a  eomplic'attsi  otie  with  a  miml>er  of  ageinaes  and  adivities  involved  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  ami  execution.  Bach  element  in  tlu'  prot'ess  had  been  identified^  he  said,  and 
a  thorough  invesligalion  was  imdtavvay.  Preliininaiy  results  had  not  dist-losed  an 
a|ipm‘ent  sfnirce  of  oi>eraiional  leaks. 

By  early  t>cfoiier  there  were  growing  indic^alions  tliat  secret  US-Nonh  Viet¬ 
namese  negotiations  might  soon  ]:)roduce  a  ireai^e  settlement  in  Mtdnanu  and  in  an 
effort  to  enhance  the  chances  for  success,  the  rniltMl  States  ent  hat^k  air  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam.'^^'"’  On  14  Oc-tober,  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  directed  the 
gradual  reduction  of  attack  soriies  in  Nortii  Vietnam  ti>  about  ir)0  j)er  day  liy  HI 
October.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining  soriies  w'ert'  tt>  be  used  in  the  area  Just  ahme 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  to  give  maxitunm  sii|>port  to  tlie  nghling  m  South  Vietnam. 
The  Joint  Uhlefs  issued  tile  necessary  ordei's  to  ('INC’!VU\  and  the  following  day, 
the  reduclion  of  the  l^S  iiir  canuiaign  against  North  Vietnam  was  accelerated.  The 
JUS  toki  CTNt'PAU  to  hit  the  150  daily  rate  by  17  October  ratfier  than  10  October  ms 
previously  instnictei]. 

On  22  October,  the  United  Stales  restridetl  air  operations  against  Notlh  Viet¬ 
nam  even  further.  At  the  inslniclion  of  higher  authority,  the  JC’S  directed  UINUPAI' 
to  ceast'  all  air  0|)erations,  leaflet  ;uul  t>sycholngical  warfat'e  opca'ations,  and  naval 
gunfire  in  Noi1h  Vietnam  above  20^  iK)nh  effective  0700  Mctiuun  lime.  2d  Oetobei'. 
Even  though  the  peace  settlement  fell  tlirntigh  on  2t)  October,  the  Unileti  States 
did  not  resume  air  opeiations  in  Notlh  Vietnam  at  tlie  i)re-0<iol>er  levels,  and  on 
the  following  day,  the  Joinl  Chiefs  restrictetl  the  use  of  MK’^IO  deslructors  in  the 
POCKET  MONFjY  mitiing,  TItey  direOed  ('INt'PAl'  to  crease  using  MK-dO  MODS  1 
and  I A  altogether  and  to  set  other  MK^dO  destnuJors  for  either  dO  or  45  day  self 
dost  met  times. 

t)n  27  October,  the  Acting  djainnaiu  Cieneral  John  I).  Ryan,  USAF,  mskctl  tiu' 
Secretary'  to  clarify  the  restriction  on  US  air  ojicrat ions  in  North  Vietnam  iiiijjrised 
five  days  earlier.  Cieneral  Ryan  wanted  anthoriiy  for  immediate  (uusuit  tW  liostile 
fon^es  throughout  NoHh  Vietnam  to  within  20  nautical  miles  of  the  (Jiinese  hor- 
tier,  for  (^otulnel  of  tlefen.sive  reaelion  and  use  of  anliradiation  missiles  (air  and 
surface  launched)  ns  necessai’y  aliove  2(P  nonh,  and  for  laser  dlnmiiiat or/opt it^il 
delivejy  airtaafi  overllight  of  North  \  iettiam  ni>  to  a  distance  «)f  three  naiilit^al 
miles.  Further,  unless  directed  othei*wise,  (leneral  Ryan  inten>reted  die  22  October 
restrictions  to  allow  |>sychological  operations  below  20*^  noi1h,  but  lo  pr'ohibit  both 
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POCKET  MONEY  seedings  or  reseedings  above  20°  north  and  action  u>  counier 
North  Vietnamese  mine  countermeasures  activity.  The  Secretary  approved  these 
requests  and  clarifications  witli  some  modification.  No  air-to-surface  or  surface-to- 
surface  ordnance  was  to  impact  above  20®  north  and  “hot  pursuit"  was  authorized 
only  up  to  20®  30*  north. 

Shortly  before  the  curtailment  of  the  air  operations  against  North  Vietnam, 
Admiral  Moorer  gave  the  Secretary  an  assessment  of  both  the  LINEBACKF^R  and 
POCKET  MONEY  campaigns.  The  mining,  the  Chaimiai^  told  the  Secretary^  on  12 
October,  had  forced  a  fundanTental  revision  in  the  basic  method  by  which  Noi1h 
Vietnam  received  supplies.  Except  for  minor  offshore  activities  near  Hon  Ui  and 
Hon  Nieu  Islands,  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  had  been  closed  to  tVireign  shipping 
which  had  forced  North  Vietnam  to  shift  movement  of  supplies  to  rail  mui  road  net¬ 
works — a  method  less  efficient  atid  more  susceptible  to  air  interdictitnu  Tlu'  atUust- 
ment  had  lengthened  enemy  supi)ly  lines,  causing  delays  as  wtII  as  manpower  cUid 
economic  drains. 

Despite  the  restrictions  on  attacks  in  the  Cinnese  buffer  zone  and  in  the  Hmioi 
and  Haiphong  areas,  air  interdiction  had  destroyed  bridges  on  both  the  northeast 
and  northwest  railroads  between  Hanoi-Haiphong  and  the  Chinese  border  that 
necessitated  extensive  shuttling  from  railcar  to  trucks  and  waiercrafl.  With  bridges 
out,  the  enemy  used  ferries  and  tiarges  to  cross  rivers  which  had  been  countered 
by  imi)lanting  destructors  in  inland  waterways.  Within  the  existing  prohildtions, 
attacks  had  been  conducted  against  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area  to  destroy  major 
distribution  points  and  industrial  complexes.  Wlule  progress  had  been  made,  strike 
restrictions  left  significant  targets.  Below  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  Moorer  continued, 
air  interdiction  had  placed  maximum  pressure  on  lines  of  communication  before 
supplies  moved  into  South  Vietnam.  Extensive  daily  tactical  reconnaissance  had 
identified  supply  points  that  were  then  attacked.  In  addition,  majov  and  minor 
bridges  were  destroyed  and  rail  traffic  had  been  greatly  restricted  below  HanoiJ*’’' 

By  October,  the  LINEBACKER  cajnpaign  had  inflicted  heav^  damage  on  North 
Vietnam,  and  together  with  POCKET  MONEY,  had  caused  serious  logistic'al  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  enemy.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  damage  and  problems  had  influ¬ 
enced  the  enemy  will  and  determination  to  continue  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was 
a  matter  of  some  question.  To  date,  the  North  Vietnamese  had  shown  no  inclination 
t(3  end  the  fighting,  and  separate  but  concurring  CIA  and  DIA  reports  to  the  NSC'’ 
in  September  had  concluded  that  North  Vietnam  could  sustain  the  cuti'enl  level  of 
fighting  for  the  next  two  years,  even  with  the  heavy  US  bombing. 

In  retrospect,  the  North  Vietnamese  viewed  the  1972  offensive  as  a  time  of 
“enormous  victories"  diuing  which  “the  nature  of  the  w^ar  clianged  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  ways."  The  enemy  claimed  to  have  enlarged  his  “liberated  area"  in  South 
Vietnam.  His  main  force  troops  held  “secure  footholds  in  the  importaivt  strategic 
areiis,"  and  the  “interspersion  of  areas  under  our  control  within  areas  controlled  by 
the  enemy"  was  “gradually  changing  the  balance  of  forces  in  favor  of  our  side."^*^ 
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Tlu^s^  elaiiiis  nol  wilhstamlinj^,  the  eiu^iay’s  slrate^ii'  <>nVrisive  had  produtanl 
niea^^er  gains  al  bvsL  By  flit"  liino  t)rt[io  n^suiftion  ori  'S  air  optn'ations  in  Odniier 
U)72,  the  South  Vietn^unese,  with  I  S  assislantas  liad  ijo*  only  sto])|H'd  the  olTensive 
but  hatl  ]>ushed  the  enemy  back  nearly  to  positions  existing  before  tlie  (*anipaign 
Ix'gan.  VVliile  tiie  enemy  still  controlled  areas  of  South  V'ieltumn  it  was  claimed  that 
only  400,1)00  pis)ple  of  the  total  population  of  10  million  remained  under  cniemy 
control  Moreover,  NoHh  Vietnamese  casualties  during  the  tiffensive  wvw  estimat¬ 
ed  at  100/100  killed  orserit^usly  waninded,  and  the  VIA  i>je*lic1ed  that  il  wamid  take 
18  months  tor  North  Vietnam  to  resupply  and  refit  its  main  forces/^- 


Whose  Victory? 

The  spring  offenstvi'  ended  iti  a  clear  defeat  for  North  Vietnam.  Tlnnt'  were 
tiK)se,  then  and  later*  who  ascribed  the  ouicomt*  mainly  to  the  coinage  and 
resilience  of  the  South  Vletnatnesi'  artned  forces*  Territoty,  they  t»oinled  out.  (-an 
neither  be  held  nor  retaken  from  the  air*  Nonet  lie  less,  (leneral  Vogt  «'on\im'('d 
Aiimiral  Moorer  that  Amerieiiii  air  power  designed  die  paltn.  On  t>  June,  Vogt  gave 
the  ('hairman  his  hinni  Jiidgrnent  ihai  “Abrams. . .  has  lieen  out  lien^  tno  long*  Tlie 
wdiole  ground  war  is  sca'ewed  u|>*  If  it  w'as  not  for  the  air  and  earhtn-s  offshore,  the 
wiinle  ground  war  would  have  gone  down  the  drain  a  long  linu"  ago.  That  is  HH) 
percent  lRilh  J'^^  ‘  A  revealing  series  of  exchanges  look  [ilace  in  late  Odoher,  Admi¬ 
ral  No(d  (iayler  was  the  mwv  (INOPAO,  and  (teneral  Freii  Weyand  had  htH’onie 
VOMTSMAOV.  Oayler  told  Weyand  that  he  would  be  ailot^aled,  within  South 
Vietnam,  27r>  tactical  air  sorties  daily;  a  surge  caiiahility  would  he  provided  w  ben 
required.  Wt\vaiul  strongly  protested  against  the  sortie  t-eiling  to  (layli^r*  Moort* 
and  then  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  who  \1siled  Saigon  to  exjdain  the  nearly  (‘finsummaliHl 
peace  aix^ords,  A  long  lelejihime  (amvemalitin  belw-een  Moonu'and  Weyand  left  ihe 
Chainnan  feeling  that  C'DMUSMACV^'s  [losition  w'as  *‘eonfusing  and  coni  rad  ictoiy'' 
Weyand  veiy  mucli  resented  the  imfiosUion  of  a  (Tiling  that,  to  him,  infringtsi  n()on 
the  field  commanders  prerogative* 

On  22  Oclobei;  Weyand  advised  C4N('!*Ar  that  lu»  was  planning  sorties 
daily  for  tlie  imxl  1 2  tlays.  As  Moorer  nndtn'stood  it,  Weyand  believixi  that  South 
Vdeinamese  regular  and  territorial  forces  would  not  move  into  iln^  Jimgl<'  and 
engage  the  enemy  unless  he  could  “giiarantiT'’  air  sni>jK>rt  for  them  in  ad\'an(x\ 
Moorer  telephoned  Vogt  on  24  Oclober  reminding  liini  that  Sevenili  Air  Knne  had 
Howm  more  than  200  daily  sorties  only  tliret'  tinu's  siritx^  August:  “1  think  ynn  gut 
more  sorties  than  you  (*an  use.  Wlial  haj^tiens  is,  iliese  guys  spot  a  snii>er  u]>  in  a 
tree  and  they  immediately  dig  a  hole  and  call  for  four  F— 4s* . .  * "  Vogt  retilitni: 
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aiid  hanilets  ('leanni  [before  a  cease-fire  in  place  takes  effect]  it's  going  to  tak€»  a  lot 
of  air  to  do  it  We  just  brought  adfiitionaJ  FACs  in  country  and  weVe  got  the  district 
cliiefs  and  provincial  chiefs  busy  requt*sting  air* . .  and  are  absorbing  ail  the  s<irties 
Fnnl  s£iys  he  needs*’^** 

Cutbacks  in  LINEBACKER  freed  air  assets  for  the  South*  Early  in  November, 
COMUSMACV  reported  that  the  communists  had  been  conducting  widespread 
small-unit  operations  to  maximize  their  presence  in  the  countryside.  The  ARV^N 
had  dispersed  for  counteraction;  MACV  had  redistributed  FACs  and  increased  air 
allocations  within  each  Military  Region.  In  mid-December,  Weyand  told  Moorer  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  commander  in  MR  1  believed  he  could  not  hold  Quang  Tri  or 
even  Hue  without  US  air  power;  in  MR  2,  likewise,  Kontimi,  all  the  Ranger  camps 
along  the  border,  and  probably  Pleiku  would  be  lost.*^®  Evidently,  General  Weyand 
as  well  as  General  Vogt  had  come  to  see  air  power  as  iitdispensable  in  clearing  and 
holding  ground- 
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The  January  Announcement 

AS  1972  began,  the  United  States  pressed  ahead  with  redeployment  of  troops 
from  Vietnam,  despite  evidence  of  enemy  preparations  for  a  m^or  attack.  The 
approaching  Presidential  campaign,  which  would  increase  the  already  strong  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  for  disengagement  in  Vietnam,  made  it  highly  unlikely  that  President 
Nixon  would  attempt  to  slow  the  US  withdraw^il.  Nixon  had  a[)proved  the  removal 
of  45,0(K)  additional  US  troops,  Increment  10  (KEYSTONE  MAI^LARD),  during  the 
period  Dec'ember  1971  through  Januaiy  1972;  this  withdrawal  was  completed  on 
schedule.  On  1  Febmary  1972,  actual  US  strength  stood  at  136,505,  well  below  the 
level  of  139,000  authorizetl  by  the  PresideihJ 

For  the  field  commanders,  the  accelerating  US  redeployments  during  1971 
posed  severe  [>roblems;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Joint  Chiefs  raised  the  issue 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Both  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV  expressed  con- 
cem  over  the  difficulties  with  personnel  turbulence,  logistics,  base  closures,  and 
force  structure  encountered  in  the  ten  withdrawal  increments  approved  to  date. 
To  avoid  similar  problems,  they  had  requested  adequate  warning  before  the  next 
announcement.  The  impact  of  the  problems  became  more  serious,  the  JCS  said,  as 
ITS  force  levels  declined,  and  affected  the  security,  operational  readiness,  morale, 
and  welfare  of  remaining  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  For  the  next  anuouiu^ement, 
COMUSMACV  and  CINCPAC  favored  one  increment  covering  the  period  1  Pebm- 
ary  to  1  July  1972  and  lowering  authorized  strength  from  139,000  to  60,000,  Should 
an  increment  of  shorter  duration  be  selected,  the  commanders  recommended 
removal  of  55,0fXi  US  troops  in  the  months  Februtiry  through  April  1972,  to  a  level 
of  84,000,  Tlie  JC'S  supported  these  lecommendations  and  asked  Mr  Laird  to  bring 
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Ihe  iniparl  of  "‘shoil  retleployiiienl  annQuiKTnu'rit  and  oxtHnilion  c*yc"^t's''  to  the 
F*reHideiit's  alH'ntinn." 

Uiird  agreed  that  proper  numagenient  of  VS  forces  was  essential  as  die  rede- 
ploymeni  conliniKui  but  gav(^  no  iiuiieailon  of  any  pause  in  the  I’S  withdrawals. 
Rather,  he  asked  the  diiefs  on  i\  January  1972  for  illustrative  h)r(H'  structures 
assuming  a  dOJKKiunan  PS  h)ree  in  VitUiam  on  15  May  lf)72,  30, Odd  by  I  July  1972. 
and  15,009  l)y  1  November  1972  together  with  assessments  of  the  eat>abilitics  of 
each  sliaicture.  * 

Meantime,  a  Washington  inter-agency  task  forre  chairtMt  by  a  rei>resentative 
of  tlie  JCS  was  preparing  an  u|Hiated  Vietnam  assessment  fur  die  NS('  Vietnam 
Special  Studies  Ciruu])  dial  included  an  analysis  of  enemy  and  friendly  strengths 
in  South  Vietnam^  In  the  (completed  ap])raisak  which  the  ('hainnan  gave  tf)  the 
Secretary^  on  10  Jamiaiy  1972,  the  task  force  estimated  enemy  forces  at  217  combat 
iiattalions  at  tlie  beginning  of  December  1971  as  (^onitiared  with  22:i  frlendiy  bat¬ 
talions  {US.  RVNAF,  and  HOK).  On  the  Itasis  of  the  projet-teii  enemy  threat,  and 
iissuming  a  US  force  level  of  (>0,000  by  50  June  1972  (a  planning  figure  estaiilLshed 
by  the  Secret aiy  of  Defense),  ttie  group  concluded  diat  friendly  trooi)s  remaining  in 
Soulh  Vietnam  by  mid- 1972  could  meet  the  miticipated  threat  without  mgjor  redis¬ 
tribution  of  forces  iiy  using  the  RVNAF  reserve.  After  I  July  1972,  and  with  a  US 
strength  of  tiOJHKl  men,  tlie  thre^at  csnild  bc»  iiul  but  only  with  iiuu'eased  risk.  JVtsk 
force  members  cautiomsi  that  lliis  evalualion  did  not  cany  over  into  1973  when  US 
strengtli  would  be  lower  and  when  the  enemy  would  have  another  dry  season  to 
infiltrate  men  and  supplies/''' 

Tlie  President  did  not  wait  for  Senior  Review  (Jroup  consicterat ion  of  tlie  ujtdal- 
ed  assessment  to  make  liis  decision  on  further  redeployments.  On  13  January  1972, 
he  amumiiced  that  70,090  additional  US  troops  would  leave  South  Vietnam  during 
the  next  Ihn^"  months,  reaOiing  a  troop  ceiling  of  09,000  by  1  May  1972.  Nixon  said 
that  this  withdrawal  had  the  apt>ruval  of  the  Secretary^  of  Defense,  liie  Uhaimian  of 
the  Joint  Uhiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Govenunent  of  Vietnam.  (It  was.  however,  15,000 
more  men  than  the  redeployment  proposed  by  the  Joint  (’liiefs  and  the  field  cone 
mandei^  for  the  same  period.)  The  President  also  promised  another  announcement 
on  further  withdrawals  before  I  May  1972.“' 

Following  the  Presicienl  s  announcement,  Sec-retary  Liiird  held  a  jin^ss  c^on Ter¬ 
ence  at  tire  White  House,  For  a  ti'oop  ceiling  of  69,000,  he  explained,  there  would 
be  about  48,000  Anny,  4,500  Navy,  mid  16,000  Air  Foret*  troops  remaining  in  South 
Vietnam  on  1  May  1972;  withdrawal  rates  would  average  about  23,000  men  a  month. 
The  same  clay,  13  Januaiy,  Mr.  Laird  directed  tlie  C'hiefs  to  redt*ploy  US  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  in  acewdmu^e  witli  the  Pn*sidents  aimounccmenl.  A  few  days  latcu; 
on  19  January^,  biird  told  Admiral  Moorer  that  he  was  personally  concenied  for  the 
safety  of  the  rtanaining  IIS  ftirc'es.  “If  ever  there  is  a  time,''  he  said,  “during  which 
we  must  insure  tliat  each  soldier  and  his  commander  me  fully  aleil  for  u  next suits  I 
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weaknesses  in  our  defense,  both  day  and  night,  it  is  during  these  remaining  months 
of  the  Vietnainization  program/’  ' 


Planning  a  Transitional  Force 

On  19  Jtmuarj',  the  JCS  furnished  the  Secretary  COMl^SMACV’s  outline  pimt  to 
attain  the  level  of  69,(K)9  US  troops  by  May  1972  together  with  the  field  com¬ 
mander’s  assessments  of  the  lower  transitiomil  forces  of  t)0,0t)0,  30,tHX),  and  15,tXKl 
to  be  reached  by  15  May,  1  July,  and  1  November  1972.  The  plan  for  the  69,(KMj  force 
contained  10,000  rollup  s[)aces  and  retained  ""a  modest  force”  for  security  of  US 
personnel,  an  area  the  Joint  Uhiefs  considered  of  ‘'paiainount  importance/'  To  carry 
out  tlie  plan  by  I  May,  the  t'hiefs  said,  would  present  a  number  of  problems.  They 
believed  lhat  there  would  lie  a  degradation  in  intelligence  collection  and  in  helic'opter 
support  for  Lite  RVNAf^.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no  room  for  significant  tratleoffs 
of  manpower  spaces  withoul  jeopardizing  the  security  t>f  US  ibrces.  Other  imt>itC’ts 
of  reducing  l.o  the  (>9, 090  level  included:  port  aitd  processing  backlogs  lhat  might  be 
caused  by  the  equit>nienl  at'compmiying  tJie  redet>k>ying  troops;  the  Militaiy  Eciuip- 
meiit  Delivery  Team  in  Cambodia  c'ouid  not  be  supported  by  COMltSMACV  after 
1  March  1972  and  the  capability  to  train  t’ambodicin  forces  might  be  reduct^d;  Cmn 
Ranh  Bay  Air  Base  niigld  have  to  lie  closed  earlier  than  scheduled;  the  Joint  Person¬ 
nel  Recovery  Task  P'orce  would  have  to  be  relocated  in  Thailand;  and  reduction  of 
US  helicopter  and  logistic  support  to  tlie  ROK  troops  in  South  Vietnatti  would  rts|uire 
renegotiation  of  the  US-R()K  military'  working  aiTangement. 

Considering  the  60,000,  30,000  and  15,000  transitional  force  levels,  the  JCS 
found  all  three  lacking  in  adequate  security  for  remaining  US  personnel.  Once 
the  problems  associated  with  I  he  69,0<K)-mcm  force  liari  been  resolved,  command¬ 
ers  would  examine  the  lower  transition  levels.  In  the  meaiTtime,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
believed  the  following  actions  should  be  approved  immediately:  (1)  give  security 
of  US  forces  prinuuy  consitleration  w^hile  recognizing  that  iiUTeasing  relicuice  must 
be  placed  on  the  RVNAF  as  ITS  withdrawals  continued;  (2)  confirm  authority  to 
increase  ITS  manpower  ceilings  in  Thailand  to  accommodate  relocations  from 
South  Vietnam;  (3)  reduce  the  requirement  for  helicopter  support  for  the  R\'N.\F 
commensurate  with  capability  of  remaining  US  forces;  (4)  grant  aulhority  to  rene¬ 
gotiate  the  military  working  agreement  under  which  the  United  States  provided 
helicopter  and  logistic  support  to  the  ROK  forces  in  Vietnam.** 

Secretary  Laird  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  probltmis  raise{l  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  he  realized  that  in  the  coming  months  COMUSMACV 
must  not  only  insure  the  success  of  Vietnam izat ion  but  also  redeploy  one  half 
of  his  force,  provide  timely  intelligence,  retrograde  large  quantities  of  materiel, 
and  accelerate  the  transfer  of  bases  and  facilities.  Laird  had  full  confi<iencT  that 
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the  US  euniinanciers  wouUt  euntinue  llieir  '‘admirable  perfoniianre  in  these  tasks 
des[>ile  tlie  difTietili  prnbienis’*  involve<i 

The  Se(Tetai>^  believed  that  the  security  of  US  forces  in  Soiilli  Vietnam  c^uiiltl 
be  accomi)lished  by  increased  alertness,  consolidation  of  activities  at  more  secure 
installations,  and  close  coordiitation  with  llic  RVNAP"  He  relaxed  the  rettuirenuMit 
for  helicopter  support  for  the  RVNAF  and  directed  COMUSMAf'V  U)  ))hin  for  a 
"transitional  remaining'  force”  of  dO^tlOO  by  1  July  1972  and  “a  more  stable  force”  of 
15,000  by  1  November  1972,  Tliese  figuix\s,  he  stressod,  were  for  i)lanning  |)uii?ost‘s; 
other  contingencies  should  be  cHmsitlered.  He  also  re<iuested  JCS'  vlew^s  on  the 
issues  of  support  for  ROK  forces,  re(|uirxunents  h>r  a  US  n)llLip  fort^e,  tht^  miuimum 
US  intelligence  cai>ability  required  in  Vietnam  after  1  July  1972,  and  l^S  maniJower 
space  requirements  in  Thailamb  He  dso  wattled  information  on  meitsures  being 
taken  to  suppoit  the  Umnbodiiui  aimed  forcesJ' 

On  6  MaiX'h,  the  Joint  Chiefs  gave  Secretary'  Uiird  their  views  on  some  of  the 
issues  he  had  ideinified.  Support  of  the  ROK  forces  w^tuld  begin  to  decrease  wlttni 
the  I'S  force  level  fell  below  30J)00,  attd  none  (‘ould  be  provided  witen  US  strtutgtli 
reached  15,000  men.  They  recommended  early  tiedsions  ott  the  issue  of  retainirtg 
ROK  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  the  size  of  these  forces,  and  the  levxd  and  duratitui  of 
USsnpptjrlJ"  In  addition,  they  tetiuesteti  authority  for  UOMllSMAUV  to  negotiate  a 
new  logistic  su[>iioi1  amingemenl  with  tlie  ROK  forces  in  Vietnam  and  llu'  tiVN, 
With  respect  to  the  rollup  force,  evaluation  of  COMUSMAUV's  troop  reduction 
pUm  showed  that  a  force  of  9, 117,  rather  than  tiie  10,000  originally  planned  would 
Siifnce.  This  level,  the  Jt'S  believed,  would  allow  C-OMUSMAUV  \o  remove  equi})- 
iuenl  along  wilh  the  withdrawing  lauls.  Acljustments  were  required  in  the  US  man- 
powder  ceiling  in  Thailand  to  compensate  for  the  force  reductions  in  South  Vietnam 
anti  to  cany  oti  programmed  militaiy  activity,  including  the  4,800  monthly  tacticxil 
air  soitie  level.  Accordingly,  the  Joint  Chiefs  rec'ommendetl  that  the  nianiMmer 
ceiling  in  Thailand  be  raised  to  spaces,  an  increase  of  1J)50J'  Finally  they 

coiisitlered  that  the  (’aml)odian  logistics  mid  training  support  were  progressing  at  a 
satistactory  rate  iuid  shunld  not  be  impaired  by  the  tnirrent  red(q>loy!nentsJ“ 

Nearly  tW'O  w'eeks  later,  on  18  March  1972,  the  Chiefs  fiimished  the  Secrelaiy 
their  views  on  the  US  intelligence  capability  required  in  South  Viehuun  after  1  Jidy 
1972.  Tile  redeployment  of  US  forces  to  the  projected  strength  of  30,000  by  1  July 
1972  wouki  bring  no  equiv^alent  reduction  in  intelligence  requiii'menls.  They  set  out 
the  minimum  intelligeiux^  requirements  for  the  period  after  1  July  1972  and  listed 
the  intelligence  cai>abilities  that  would  be  k>st  as  US  forces  shrank.  The  J('S  coin 
eluded  that  a  minimum  of  5,035  intelligence  spaces  w'ould  be  needed  in  tlu'  30,000 
slnicture  and  4,193  in  the  luJMKl  lev^eL'^' 

Thus  far  in  the  consideration  of  tninsiiional  US  force  strncuiivs  in  Vietnam,  the 
JCS  had  planned  on  retaining  a  small  residual  US  fon'e*  but  now'  the  jiossibility  of 
total  US  withdrawal  was  raised.  (  Hi  25  January  1972,  President  Nixon  had  present¬ 
ed  a  new’  peatT  plan  including  an  offer  for  c^omplete  US  nnlilary-  wlthdraw^al  within 
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six  months  of  an  agreement J''  Thereafter,  on  8  March,  Mr.  Ltiird  asked  the  Chiefs 
to  examine  ways  to  insure  the  seirsufficiency  of  the  RVT^AF  in  the  event  of  a  total 
removal  of  US  troops  from  Vietnam.  He  wanted  four  options  studied:  (1)  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  US  advisory  effort  to  ei\dliaii  contract  supported  by  US  resources;  (2) 
direct  US  budgetary  assistance  to  the  GVN  for  contractual  support  in  place  of  US 
advisers;  (3)  contracting  for  in-country  assistance  and  agreements  with  other  Asian 
countries  for  either  in-country  or  offshore  “backup  rebuild  facility  with  the  United 
States  providing  financial  support  for  both  of  these  contractual  ventures";  (4  )  the 
same  as  3  except  that  the  United  States  would  supply  support  only  for  the  iivcoun- 
try  contract  effort.'^ 

The  JCS  replied  to  the  Secretary  on  3  April,  While  the  attainment  of  total  US 
withdrawal  was  a  valid  goal,  they  believed  this  objective  should  continue  to  be 
tied  to  the  progress  of  Vietnamization.  It  was  premature,  they  said,  to  assume  that 
Vietnamization  would  be  a  complete  success.  The  RVNAF  would  need  “quality  US 
advisory  assistance  and  support"  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  areas  of  logistics, 
intelligence,  communications,  and  training.  The  Joint  Chiefs  did  not  think  any  of 
the  options  suggested  by  the  Secretary  was  likely  to  succeed  if  implemented  in  the 
near'  term.  Recognizing,  however,  the  need  for  contingency  planning  for  total  US 
military  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  on  short  notice,  tiiey  preferred  the  St'cre- 
tary’s  first  option  for  conversion  of  the  US  advisory  effort  to  civilian  contract.  Tliis 
approach,  they  thought,  could  be  implemented  more  rapidly  thim  the  other  three 
but  still  would  require  adequate  lead-time  for  implementation.  In  addition,  the  first 
option  provided  the  “higliest  degree  of  US  control"  over  the  contracts  for  which  the 
United  States  w^ould  provide  the  funding.  The  Chiefs  promised  the  Secretary  a  ct^n- 
ceptual  plan  based  on  this  option  and  asked  that  no  further  consideration  be  given 
the  remaining  options. 


Redeployment  Increment  11,  February-April  1972 

lie  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretary  were  considering  transitional  Ibrre  levels 


V  V  For  die  latter  part  of  the  year,  redeployment  of  the  70, (KH)  US  forces  during  tiie 
period  February  tJirough  April  1972  proceeded.  The  field  cominandei's  prepared  die 
necessary  troop  list  for  Increment  11  (KEYSTONE  OWT^)  and  the  C'hiefs  approved  and 
submitted  it  to  Mr.  Laird  on  17  Febniaiy  1972,  It  included  55,235  Army  spaces,  compris¬ 
ing  one  airborne  division  headquarters,  a  brigade  headquarters,  five  infairtiy  battalioas, 
two  armored  cavalry  squadrons,  four  air  cavalry  squadrons  and  three  separate  air 
('av-aliy^  trot>|>s,  dtree  field  artillery  battalions,  and  associated  support  elements.  Navy 
spaces  totaled  3,9J)4,  including  two  light  helicopter  attack  squadrons,  naval  support 
personnel  at  Binh  Tliuy  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  reductions  in  the  naval  support  activ¬ 
ity  at  Saigon  and  in  the  Naval  Advisory  Grou|).  Tire  Air  Force  w^ould  withdraw-  three 
special  operations  squadrons,  two  C-7  tactical  airlift  squadrons,  a  C-130  tactical  iiirlift 
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(ietacJuiient,  m  ciij'  rescue  aiui  recnvei’y  stiuadroii,  and  persoiint^l  tVoni  two  lactiriil  air 
support  squadi'ons  for  a  toUd  of  10,590  spaces,  while  the  Miunne  ( V>ips  would  reruove 
181  advlsoiy  headquarters  and  suppoil  spaces.  KEYST(1NE  OWL  moved  idiead  usin^ 
the  approved  listJ' 

The  enemy  offensive  at  the  end  of  March  caused  consideralde  disrufUion  in  tlie 
IncTement  1 1  redeployment.  The  United  Slates  continued  witlulrawals  and  n^aciitHl 
the  69^000-111311  level  by  the  end  of  April,  hut  some  spaces  s<^heduled  for  redeploy¬ 
ment  in  April  1972  were  retaineii  and  approximately  L600  atiditional  or  *'augineivta- 
tion”  forces  were  deployed  to  South  Vietnmn.  These  forces  eonsisled  primarily  of 
combat  and  combat  support  elements;  the  majority  were  Air  Force.  The  Air  Fcirca^ 
retained  troops  associated  with  the  620’^’  Tactical  Control  Squadron,  8"^'  Spe<*ial 
Operations  Squadron,  2P’  Tactical  AirSuppori  Squadron,  374"'  TactU’id  .Airlift  Wing, 
and  7^^’  Air  Force  Headquarters  and  redeployed  a  tactical  fighter  squadron  from 
South  Korea  and  a  KC-119K  gunship  unit  from  Thailand.  In  aiidition,  the  C-13() 
Rotational  Squadron  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  was  reinforced  and  an  F— 4  sen-icing  siti^  was 
establishetl  in  MR  3,  The  .Army  retained  two  air  cavalry  troops,  an  aerial  w- capons 
company,  a  helicopter  assault  company,  an  aviation  detacdnnent,  and  vmions  avia¬ 
tion  maintenance  spaces  and  redeployed  an  aerial  delivery  detacdimeiit  from  Oki- 
na\va  to  assist  the  RVNAF  The  Marine  Coriis  redeployed  three  fighter  stpiadrons, 
two  from  Japan  and  one  from  Hawaii,  and  augmented  other  units.  In  alL  4. 119  spac¬ 
es  were  involved,  including  2,525  retention  tind  1,585  augmentation  spaces  t>roken 
down  as  follows: 


Augmenlation 

Retention 

Totnl 

Army 

77 

1,411 

1,839 

Navy 

6 

0 

6 

Airforce 

428 

1,411 

1,839 

Marine  Con>s 

1,074 

9 

1,974 

Total 

1,585 

2,525 

4,110 

The  Services  and  COMUSMACV  made  reductions 

in  the  Vietnam  fivrce  to  ('onqvxui- 

sate  for  the  forces  retained  jmd  deployed  to  insure  a  US  force  level  of  69,909  ivy  thi' 

end  of  April.  Cuts  w^ere 

made  principally  in  logistics  mid  rollup  spac'(^s  and  at  Oust  (hI 

ceilings  for  Increment  1 1  redeployment  were: 

Seivica 

Old  Ceiling 

Neie  Ceiling 

DiJJerenee 

Army 

49,278 

40,417 

-  2,801 

Nav^ 

3.007 

3,029 

38 

Air  Force 

16,308 

18,13;4 

+  1,825 

Miirine  Cori^^ 

347 

1,421 

+  1,074 

Total 

()9,000 

69,000 
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Dospiio  the  eiieiiiy  offensive  and  the  associated  retentions  and  augmentations,  the 
Uniieci  States  did  reduce  its  strength  by  70,000  men  in  the  months  February  tlinmgh 
April  1972,  reaching  a  level  of  68,100  men  on  30  April.  Included  in  this  increment  as 
ultimately  accomt>lished  were  11  Army  maneuver  battalions,  3  field  artillery  l>attal- 
ions,  cuul  4  Air  Force  tactical  airlift  squadrons.  The  US  Navy  withdrew^  the  liisi  of  its 
combat  troops  and  the  remaining  5,000  lantl-based  US  Navy  personnel  were  either 
advisers  or  head(]uarters  staff. 


The  April  Announcement 

In  the  .Janucuy'  wUhdniwid  muiouncement,  President  Nixon  i)romised  a  decision  on 
furiher  redeployments  before  the  beginning  of  May  and  planning  proceeded  for  the 
succeeding  redeployment  increment.  Anticipating  a  Presidential  aimoimcement,  Gen¬ 
eral  Abrams  set  his  staff  to  work  on  the  continuing  redeployment  of  US  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  to  “the  eventud  attainment”  of  a  US  iissistance  gi’oup.  He  forw'iirded 
an  advance  sununary  of  the  resulting  OPLAN  J203  to  CINCPAC  and  Admiral  Moorer 
on  15  March  1972.  Using  the  69,000  US  force  level  for  1  May  1972  as  a  ptiint  of  dei>m'- 
turo,  MA(’V  i)i-epai'ed  notional  packages  for  a  30, {HM)  force  on  I  July  1972  mid  a  15,000 
one  for  1  November  1972.  Since  Abrams  found  these  figures  arbitrary,  precluding 
retention  of  viirinus  desirable  capabilities,  he  had  developed  alternative  packages  of 
37,000  and  23,tK){)  spaces  to  be  achieved  by  the  same  dates.  COMUSMACV  consid¬ 
ered  a  15,(X)0  US  troop  level  (he  minimum  appropriate  for  the  US  assistance  group; 
fiuther,  he  thought  that  such  a  group  should  not  be  established  before  1  July  1973  to 
iUlow  a  smooth  transition  from  the  1  May  1972  force  level 

General  Abriuns  considered  it  essential  to  keep  command  and  control  of  air 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  so  long  as  the  United  States  partitipated  in  the  iiir  w'iir.  After 
careful  study,  he  believed  a  US  force  of  23,090  the  low^est  possible  level  to  iissiire 
command  and  control  of  the  mr  forces  as  well  iis  minimum  support  for  the  ROK  forc¬ 
es  and  essential  iissisiance  to  Soutli  Vietnam.  To  attain  a  2.3,000  level  by  1  November 
would  retiuire  withdrawal  of  46,(X)0  troops  in  the  period  May  Ihrough  Octobt*r  1972, 
iind  Abrams  asked  for  authority  to  delemiine  llie  pace  of  the  redeployments  aiul  the 
composition  of  the  remaining  force  within  that  overall  figure.  Should  “overriding 
considerations  a(  the  national  levef  dictate  a  redeployment  package  to  he  fM>mpleted 
by  1  July,  the  fielti  commander  preferred  a  37,(M)0-inan  stnictiue. CINCPAt'  found 
MACVs  phuining  “excellent"  and  recommetuled  its  adoption  to  the  Chiefs  as  “the 
best  course  to  follow  after  1  May  1972C  Hie  JCS  agreed  and  passed  the  field  com- 
mmiders'  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on  24  March.^^ 

On  1  April  1972,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  review  of  the  entire  Viet- 
namization  effort,  including  a  report  on  the  US  force  posture  in  Southeast  Asia.  On 
5  April  1972,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  responded  on  the  specific  matter  of  the  US 
force  structure.  At  that  time,  they  affirmed  their  recommendations  of  a  week  and 
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a  half  earlier  for  a  US  trofjp  level  of  2^5,000  spaces  on  1  Novenil>er  U)72  or  one  of 
27,000  spat'es  on  I  July  1972  if  a  (iefmite  eeilinji  was  re4[iiire0  l)y  the  earlier  date.-’ 

Meantime,  NoHh  Vietnam  had  launched  its  offensive,  and  mi  15  A[Ji  il,  tlie  Sec*- 
retaiy  asked  for  Oneral  Abrams  latest  view-s  on  fiilure  l^S  rede|>loyinents.  Admiral 
Moorer  relayc*d  these  views  as  w^ell  as  those  of  tINUFAU  to  Mn  Laird  on  19  Ai>riL 
Abrams  expected  the  ciinent  level  <jf  enemy  aclivity  to  continue  foi'  several  months 
and  both  he  and  t'INCPAC  recommemled  deferral  of  aiw  decision  on  re{iej)loy- 
ments  beyond  the  1  May  level  of  09,000  until  I  July  or  later  The  tw'o  commanders 
believed  their  earlier  recommendation  for  a  27j)00unan  force  for  I  July,  if  a  ceiling' 
w^tLs  reiiuinsl  for  that  date,  wm  imw  “unrealistic'’  and  urged  nJaining  tlu^  maximum 
mimber  of  US  troops  in  South  Vietnam  until  1  July  1972. 

At  this  time,  Moorer  pointed  out  that  reeetit  forci^  atigmcmiatioiis  and  rcMeii- 
tions  to  meet  the  enemy  inv^tsion  had  necessitated  suhstitutiiig  over  4,000  ('ombal 
and  t*oml)at  snpt)ort  spaces  in  the  existing  US  si  met  lire  in  plaiv  of  essential  logis¬ 
tics  and  rollup  spaces.  Uotiscttuenlly,  the  forct^  stnu-ture  of  OfMHX)  on  1  May  would 
he  imijalanced  and  he  w^tis  untTilain  how  long  the  augmentation  Ibnx's  (*onld  he 
sustained  within  the  09,000  leveK“ 

Again  President  Nixon  disregarded  the  advice  of  his  mihtaiy  advisei>i  on  the 
issue  of  redei>loymenis.  In  a  televised  address  on  ttie  twening  of  2()  A})riL  he  repoi  ted 
to  the  nation  that  the  South  Vietnamese  w'ere  “fighting  t‘ourageonsly”  and  "iiinieling 
v^eiy  heavy  casualties  on  the  invatling  force."  Moreover,  Ueneral  Abrams  had  i)re' 
dieted  that  the  South  Vietnamese,  with  continued  I 'S  air  and  sea  suppoil,  w'oukl  sU>\) 
the  Noilh  Metnamese  offensive.  On  the  Irasis  onhLs  itssessmenl,  mid  in  consultation 
with  President  Thieu,  AmbtLsstulor  Bunker  mid  'iiiy  senior  advisei's  in  Wmshinglom" 
President  Nixon  had  decidetl  Viet luimi nation  was  progressing  w'ell  enougli  to  contin¬ 
ue  die  witlidniwtil  of  US  ft)rres.  In  the  next  two  months,  lie  minounced,  20,99U  more 
US  troops  vvoulfl  depm1  South  Vietnam,  low(*ring  llu^  US  militmy  ceiling  to  49, (HK)  on 
1  July  1972,  The  President  then  mmouuctxl  a  new^  negotiating  effon  to  viul  the  w^ar 
and  renewtxl  USiiir  and  navciJ  attacks  on  Nonh  Vieinam.*^^ 


Redeployment  Increment  12,  May-June  1972 

Tlie  SiM-retary'  of  Defense  din'cied  the  wiltuiraw^i)  of  20,999  US  troops  fnnii  Sontti 
Vietnmn  during  tlie  period  May  through  June  1972,  and  this  redeiikwmenl,  Incre¬ 
ment  12  (Kf^YSTONEl  PHEASANT),  proceeded.  The  field  (‘ommmitlers  n'adied  die 
necessmy  |>lmis  and  the  Joint  (iiiefs  submitted  an  apjiroved  troop  list  ti>  Hie  SeiTf^- 
tmy'  of  Defense  on  19  May  1972.  The  20,990  spaees  cam[>nstxt:  12,084  US  .Aiiny  fori^- 
es,  including  one  infantiy  brigatie  less  tme  battalion,  one  mni;U  weapons  c^ompany, 
mul  tw^o  air  cavaliy  troops;  527  US  Navy  advi.sers  mid  sitppoH  }jet'sonnei;  0,297  Air 
Pbrc'e  troops  consisting  of  four  tactical  lighter  stiuadrons,  a  rec7)nnaiss;uie<'  tetimi- 
eal  s<iiiatiroii,  nxlnclions  in  a  tactical  airlift  squadron,  a  tactical  electronics  warfan^ 
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stiuaciron,  mui  a  tacticaJ  air  support  squadron;  and  1,082  US  Mcirine  Corps  augmenta¬ 
tion  forces.  In  order  to  meet  Ihe  49,000  ceiling,  COMIISMACV  had  to  iiiovt^  fartiraJ 
air  forces  still  inquired  in  ongoing  operations.  Consequently,  all  but  one  of  the  rede¬ 
ploying  tacticral  s<4uadrons  moved  to  Nam  Phong  and  Takltli  Air  Bases  in  Thailand.^ 

In  June  COMUSMACV  reviewed  and  modified  the  49,000  US  force  stnictiire  to 
retain  certain  assets  that  contributed  most  directly  to  destroying  the  enemy,  assist¬ 
ing  the  RVNAF,  and  accommodating  the  stepped  up  US  materiel  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  (Project  ENHANCE).-^  As  a  result,  General  Abrams  retained  3,004  spaces 
previously  identified  for  withdrawal,  trading  a  number  of  other  spaces,  principally 
security  forces.  Tlie  final  US  force  levels  of  Increment  12  were  -as  follows: 


9,616 
548 
7, 710 
2,126 
20,000 


Army 

Navy 


Air  Force 
Marine  Corps 
ToUil 


The  redeployment  moved  forw'ai'ti  and  US  strength  in  South  Vietiuun  on  30  June 
1970  stood  at  48,000.-^ 


Command  Reorganization  and  Consolidation 

By  the  spring  of  1972,  the  continuing  drawdowm  of  US  forces  called  for  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  US  command  organization  in  South  Vietnam.  The  COMIISMACV 
plan,  prt^pared  in  February  and  March  1972,  fur  tiie  transition  to  a  US  inilitao’  group 
in  Vietnam  included  various  organizationa!  changes  and  consolidations  in  the  MA(^V 
stnicture/^^  Chief  among  these  were  retention  of  command  and  control  of  the  air  war 
in  South  Vietnam;  the  merger  of  the  MACV  aiid  7"‘  Air  Force  Headquarters  with  the 
Commander,  Air  F'orce,  becoming  Deputy  COMUSMACV;  and  the  establishment 
of  Army  advisory  group  using  the  assets  of  the  MACV  IVaining  Directorate*^ 

Admiral  McCain  supported  the  COMUSMACV  plair,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  present¬ 
ed  it  to  the  Secretary  on  4  April.  The  plan  wt>uld  reduce  manpow-er  requirements  for 
head(iiuu1ers  elements,  tuntinue  COMUSMACVs  capability  to  aci'oniplish  ^Lssignetl 
missions,  and  provide  for  the  orderly  transition  from  a  combal  command  to  aji  assis¬ 
tance  advisory'  group.  The  changes  would  not  alter  ("OMUSMACV's  status  as  a  subor¬ 
dinate  unified  commander  under  Ihe  operational  command  of  CINCPAC*-’ 

Secretary  Laird  asked  several  questions  about  the  proposed  organizational 
revisions.  What  changes  were  envisioned  in  the  MACV  mission?  Wliat  w'ould  be 
the  general  and  fiag  officer  stnicture  in  the  revised  organization?  And  wlial  atiout 
the  possible  need  for  single  management  of  all  aspects  (civilian  and  miliUuy  )  of 
pacification  and  rural  development?  The  Joint  Chiefs  responded  on  22  April  that  no 
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revision  in  the  ctnxent  COMlrSMAC’V  mission  would  he  required  until  US  stnmgth 
in  Vidiuun  fell  below  nieiL  The  geiteral  and  flag  offit'er  reqiiirenients,  they 

said,  must  await  laler  detemiination  in  light  of  die  speeifie  nijssion  given  the  rina! 
advisory  group  and  of  the  changing  military  situation.  Funher,  they  assured  Mr 
Laird  that  current  irlanning  called  for  a  single  nuinageiuent  MA(A7U<)Rl)Sdype 
organization  ^is  long  as  needed. 

Early  in  May  just  ^dYer  the  fall  oi'Quang  Ti'i,  \hv  While  House  ju’oposed  a  drastic 
solution:  create  a  Supreme  Conuuand  ft>r  Southeast  Asia,  independe^nt  or('IN('PA(\ 
(leneral  Bnice  Palmer,  Jr.,  Vice  Thief  of  Staff  of  the  Anuy,  would  be  Supreme  Tom- 
mander.  Preshlent  Nixon's  dissatisfaction  with  Genertil  Abrmns  was  the  miijnv  reason 
for  this  proposiiL  Admiral  Moorer  saw  no  merit  in  suclr  a  solution.  Since  MAT  Vs 
logistical  suppon  cajue  from  PAC’OM,  B-r>2s  tlew  from  (hicmi  mid  tmikia^  from  Oki¬ 
nawa,  ‘1t  wx)uki  l>e  veiy  difficult  to  draw^  a  cirtie  mound  Southeast  .Asia  mid  give  oni' 
inmi  full  coni  rol"  Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  agrecni  (  hat  such  a  chmige  would  recgiin^  a  large 
expansion  of  stiilT  machinery  in  Southeast  Asia  mid  w^oiihl  memi  that  commmid  of 
foR'es  re(iuired  for  the  w'm-  w'oiild  be  s]>lit  between  TIN(’PAT  mid  the  new  (‘ommmid. 
They  recommended  irrocciHling  with  the  scheilulecl  reorgmiizatuni  and  phase-down 
of  MATV.  Nothing  more  came  of  the  |iroi.iosal.'^* 

Mr.  Laird  discussed  the  MATY  reorganization  witli  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  15  May  1972.  fie  did  not  oppose  the  merger  of  the  MATY  and  7"‘  Air  Ftwro 
Hea(i(|uailers  but  suggested  assigning  the  AHVN  advisory  mission  to  tlie  US  Army 
Vietnam  (IISARV),  with  the  transfer  of  advisers  frfun  MACV  to  USARV  in  lieu  of 
creating  an  Anuy  advisory  group,  (ieneral  Abrams  objeded  to  this  tiroposal,  lieliev- 
ing  that  the  acKisoiy  furiciion  w^as  l>est  kept  se^rm^ate  from  the  mission  of  USARV, 
which  was  to  [rrovide  supporl  for  the  remaining  I’S  forces.  The  Joint  Chiefs  sup- 
|}(u1ed  Abrams  and  the  Secretaiy  acceded  to  their  wishes,  liui  he  delayed  approv¬ 
ing  tire  organizational  (iiang€"s  for  Vietnam  until  Jl  August  R)72,  wiien  he  aj)|>roved 
designating  the  C’ommander,  Air  Forc'e  as  Deputy  COMUSMACV,  establishment 
of  an  Arniy  Advisory  Group  using  the  resoun^es  of  the  Training  Directorate  of 
MACV,  and  maintenance  of  CORDS  activities  at  tlie  c  un  enl  leveU^' 

Meantime,  COMITSMACV  had  proceeded  with  the  implementation  of  the 
climrges  in  accord  with  its  plmi.  hi  May  1972,  the  MA(’V  'lYxiining  Direct  orate  w'as 
reoi'ganized  into  the  Anny  Advisory  Group  (AAG)  with  a  strength  of  792  militaiy 
persfinnel  anti  one  civilimi.  Over  a  month  laler,  on  29 , June  1972,  General  Abrams 
left  South  Vietnam  to  ret  uni  to  Wiishington  to  be  Cfiief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  At  that 
time,  (renerai  Fn^l  ('.  VVYyand,  USA,  Deputy  COMUSMACV',  l)e<'anie  the  acting  com¬ 
mander  in  Vietnam;  he  wjis  not  fonnally  designated  COMUSMACV  until  12  October*, 
Siiiiultaneous  with  General  Weyands  fLssum|Hion  of  commmrd  on  29  June,  (ieneral 
John  W.  Vogt,  USAF,  CommaiHler  of  the  Air  Fon-e  and  Dt'puty  COMUSMAt'V  for 
Air,  also  bet^ime  Dejmly  COMUSMACV'  with  the  Ihrvv  po-sitioris  now  consnlidaled 
into  one.  At  (hat  time,  the  headquarter's  of  the  Military  .'Vssistaiu'e  Command,  Vki- 
uam,  and  the  Air  Force  w^ere  merged. 
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As  the  anialgaiiiation  of  ?*’  Air  Force’s  operations  center  into  MAC’V  headqiuir- 
ters  neared  completion,  General  Abrams  suggested  to  Admiral  McGain  that  the  two 
route  packages  in  North  Vietnam  covering  the  railroads  from  China  be  transferrc'd 
to  MACV,  This  would  mean  that  mission  tasking  from  CINCPAC  for  those  route 
packages  would  come  to  T’*'  Air  Force  through  Abrams’  headquarters  rather  than 
through  Pacific  Air  Forces.  However,  in  view  of  General  Abrams’  frequent  objec¬ 
tions  to  strikes  agciinst  North  Vietnam,  the  President  did  not  want  Abnuns  to  wield 
such  coiitrol.  Admiral  Moorer  agreed  with  the  President  and  assured  Genenil  Vogt 
that  he  would  block  any  such  change.  The  headquarters  consolidation  took  place 
as  scheduled,  but  air  command  arrangements  for  the  northern  route  packages 
remained  as  they  were.  In  the  new  organization.  General  Vogt  was  both  Deputy 
COMUSMACV  and  Commander,  ?*'  Air  Force,  and  an  Air  Force  general  took  cluu^e 
of  the  combined  MACV/7‘^  Air  Force  Directorate  of  Operations.’^ 


Further  Redeployments,  July-August  1972 

The  Joint  Chiefs  in  April  had  recommended  one  redeployment  announcement 
for  the  period  1  May  through  1  November  1972  with  the  field  commanders  set¬ 
ting  the  pace  of  the  withdrawals  within  the  overall  ceiling  figure.  The  President, 
however,  announced  a  20,()(M)  man  withdrawal  during  May  mid  June,  The  (juestion 
of  what  would  lie  the  size  and  timing  of  future  US  redeployments  remained. 

On  16  June  1972,  the  SecreUuy  of  Defense  asked  for  General  Abranrs’  views  on 
future  redeployments,  and  the  JCS  gave  both  COMUSMACV  and  CINCPAC  com¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  I.»aird  on  21  June  1972.  The  two  commanders  thought  any  reduction 
below  the  currently  authorized  49, ()()()  ceiling  would  result  in  “marginal  capabilities” 
in  one  or  more  functional  areas.  Moreover,  additional  withdrawjils  would  (Upgrade 
the  security  of  US  forces  and  impair  their  ability  to  support  the  South  Vietnanu'se. 
If  it  was  imperative  to  continue  redeployments,  COMUSMACV  believed  it  po.ssible 
to  redeploy  another  10, 000  US  forces  by  1  September.  CINCI^AC,  on  the  other  hand, 
favored  a  moratorium  on  withdrawals  during  July  to  allow  an  assessment  of  further 
redeployments  in  succeeding  months.  After  presenting  these  positions,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  told  the  Secretary  that  any  substantial  degradation  of  the  US  stnic- 
ture  in  South  Vietnam  at  that  “critical  time”  risked  failure  of  US  efforts  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But,  should  “overriding  considerations  at  the  natiomil  level”  recpiire  continu¬ 
ing  US  withdrawals,  then  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  the  10,000  figure  propo.sed 
by  COMUSMACV,  reaching  a  ceiling  of  39,000  by  1  September  1972.  ^ 

In  this  instance,  the  President  heeded  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUiff.  On 
28  June  1972,  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler  announced  the  Presidc'nt’s 
decision  to  continue  l^S  withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam.  After  consulting  with 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  reviewing  the  milibuy  situation,  the  Resident  had 
ordered  a  reduction  of  the  US  troop  level  to  39,0(K)  by  1  September.  Tliis  decision. 
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Miv  Ziegler  exphiinerl.  was  hiisecl  on  live  assessmenl  thal  svich  redeivloymetiLs  v^ould 
lake  plaee  withont  jeopmlizing  Vietn^uiiization  or  llu'  safety  nf  I  ’S  ft^rees  lenvatning 
in  South  Violnaiii.  He  went  on  to  say  that>  effeetive  immediately,  draftees  w^oiild  no 
longer  be  iissigned  In  duty  in  Vu^tiunn  unless  they  volunteered  forsv^mcH'  tlii'n\'^ 

As  in  the  pre\ious  redeployments,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  direeti'd  ihe  Joint 
Chiefs  to  cany  nul  Ihis  |■edel)loyInenl  iind  they  aj)proved  the  nec'essiiiy  ivoop  list  for 
Increment  13  (KP:YST()NE  WRP:N)  reducing  US  strengtli  to  39,m)0  hy  1  September 
1972.  United  States  Navy  sfvaces  amoiuvted  to  55,  Air  F'orce  to  1,354,  anti  Marine 
Con>s  to  7,  till  of  w'hom  were  avKisers  or  supiron  t)ersnnnel.  The  Aniiy  wouUi  with¬ 
draw  8,584  spaces  including  one  inhmtiy  battalion,  v)ne  ciinnnbile  baltalioir  I  wo  aer- 
icil  w'eapons  cniniKmies,  one  aerial  rocket  ailillt^ry'  battidion,  one  siipjanl  ;ukI  Ihree 
^Lssault  helicopter  companies,  and  logistic'  support  personnel.  These  withdrawals 
l>roceetled  and  the  Army  tiortion  was  completed  on  23  Aiigusl,  marking  the  depm- 
lure  of  the  hist  iiuyor  US  ground  eoinbat  units  from  Soiitli  Viet  n;un.  Increment  13  w  as 
complered  on  stJiedule  on  31  August  1972,  leaving  US  strength  at  3(>,80().'^^ 

In  idanning  Increment  13,  COMUSMACV  had  notified  the  Joint  (’liiefs  of 
Staff  thal  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  set  tiside  medit^al  facilities  to  treat  cvviliati 
war  casualties.  Me  i>roposed  [iroviding  treatment  for  civilians  only  on  a  case-by- 
case  bftsis  wiiere  South  Vietnamese  medical  facilities  were  insuflKiem:  tlie  JUS 
entku'sed  llvis  j>ro|)osal  1-^iird  rc'plicMl  on  2d  Aiignst;  for  reasons  of'  domestic  anri 
international  impact,  he  did  not  want  to  make  a  fonnal  aimonntTnHuit  of  the  tuul 
of  US  siippvHl  of  the  "^Civilian  War  Casualty  Program."  But,  because  of  the  nslncvnl 
capabilities  of  the  US  forces,  he  authorized  COMUSMACV  to  procc^vst  as  recom- 
meiKicHi  by  the  Joint  ('hiefsJ'" 


The  Final  Redeployment  Increment 

Tbrouglioiit  the  siting  and  summer  of  1972,  the  Joint  ('hiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
field  commanders  re|>eatedly  cautioned  the  Secrc'taiy  of  Defense  against  con¬ 
tinuing  US  troop  withdrawals,  but  facing  rtHdeelion  in  November,  IVesidenl  Nixon 
was  deteiinined  to  proceed  wdili  further  nMluctions  pending  a  cease-fin'  agree¬ 
ment.  Following  the  pattern  of  previous  intTements,  Secretary  Uiird  on  15  August 
1972  reipK'sted  view^son  redeiiloyments  beyond  1  Setitember  from  Admiral  Moorer 
and  General  Weyimti'^  In  response,  the  JCS  recalled  the  COMUSMACV  ])lan  of  tiu' 
previous  March  providing  for  a  15,000-man  force  stnictnre  in  South  Vietnam  by  1 
Novembt'r  1972.  This  pUm  and  figure  w'c're  tio  longer  feasible,  they  said,  iH'c'aust^  o\' 
the  North  VicMnamese  invasion.  Ge'neral  Weyatul  believed  US  air  aiul  naval  power 
“decisive  and  vitaU  to  the  current  ruunterolTensive,  the  Chiefs  continued,  ami  lu' 
would  be  '"extremely  hard  |)ressed"  to  maintain  this  suiipoil  with  any  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Irouj)  levels.  The  new^  commander  vie w^vl  Ihe  removal  of  the  remaining  US 
ground  combat  units  in  the  increment  then  in  proix^ss  a  “risk,"  Indieving  that  tlu' 
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iiiipaci  of  tile  re  ci  net  ion  to  a  level  of  39,000  by  1  Sept  timber  had  not  yet  been  prop¬ 
erly  ii^ssessed.  Reluctantly,  tiie  Held  comniaiider  said  a  further  10,000’man  vvilh- 
drawal  could  be  made  by  1  November  if  required  "at  the  highest  level." 

Both  CINC'PAC  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  agreed  with  General  Weyand,  with  the  J(’S 
recommending  a  US  strength  of  “about  30,000"  by  31  December  1972.  Further,  they 
urged  that  the  field  commander  be  free  to  detennine  the  exact  composition  and 
timing  of  the  approximate  9,000  spaces  in  this  re<'oni mended  redeployment.'^^ 

As  the  Increment  13  redeployment  proceeded  in  July  and  August  1972,  concern 
was  voiced  in  the  Washington  Special  Actions  Group  over  military  phms  to  relo¬ 
cate  units  from  South  Vietnam  to  Thailand.  Consequently  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense 
inst meted  Admiral  Moorer  that: 

Actual  redeployment  of  personnel  from  Vietnam  to  Thailand  as  a  result  of 
I  he  draw'down  in  Vietmun  w  ill  be  kc'pt  to  a  mininuim,  and  spaces  for  the  per 
soiinel  should  be  identified  wdthiii  the  basic  32,200  Thaihind  ceiling. 

On  15  August,  (he  Joint  Chiefs  assured  Mr  Laird  that  they  were  limiting  troop 
movement  to  Thailand  to  those  essential  to  Southeast  Asian  operations.  They 
would  reduce  the  entry  of  new  units  by  transferring  missions  wherever  possible  to 
forces  already  stationed  in  Thailand  and  obtain  advance  cJearance  from  the  Royal 
Tluii  Govemmeni  for  troops  moved  from  South  Vietnam  to  Thailand.'*" 

On  29  August  1972,  White  House  Press  Secretary^  Ziegler  read  a  sialement  in 
San  Clemente,  California,  announcing  the  redeployment  of  an  additional  12,009 
US  troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  30  November  This  withdrawal,  he  said,  would 
reduce  the  US  ceiling  in  Vietnam  to  27,000  men.  At  a  press  conference  latter  in  the 
day,  President  Nixon  explained  that  the  27,000  figure  did  not  represent  a  force  “that 
is  going  to  remain  in  South  Vietnam  indefinitely."  Rather,  once  the  US  President  nil 
election  was  over  and  Itefore  the  first  of  December,  he  planned  a  further  assess¬ 
ment,  though  he  did  not  pledge  a  further  withdrawal  al  that  time,*' 

Following  established  procedures,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  authorized  the 
withdraw'iU  in  accordance  wdlh  the  President's  announcement  ajul  the  Joint  Chiefs 
approved  the  necessary  troop  list.  Included  in  the  12,000  spaces  of  Increment  14 
(KEYSTONF  PFLICAN)  w'ere:  7,282  Anny  st'curily  adviser,  tind  support  personnel 
and  603  Na\y  advisers  and  support  forces.  The  Air  Force  planned  the  removal  of 
3,208  troops,  including  three  special  operations  stiuadrons,  a  tactical  elec4rt>nics 
wmTare  squadron,  and  various  support  personnel,  ajid  the  907  Mimne  Corps  spaces 
consisted  of  tw'o  attack  squadrons  (A-4)  and  associated  siipporl.  Later,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1972,  COMUSMACV  decided  to  retain  the  two  Marine  Cori>s  squadrons  and 
aijpropriate  tradeoffs  w^re  made  in  the  contingents  of  the  other  Seiv'it^es  to  at'Cfjm- 
modate  the  865  spaces  required.^- 

With  the  Incremem  14  wnthdraw^ai  underW'ay  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
14  Set>t  ember  1972  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  an  analysis  t)f  necessiiry  US  lbr(*e 
stnicture  in  Thailand  assuming  various  residual  strengths  in  Vietnam  mid  air 
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activity  levels  iti  Stnitheasf  Asia  aiul  for  a  "rollouMin  stiuly''  (jf  tJi>tioiis  for  **l  'S  force 
resurgence”  in  Southeast  Asia  to  meet  a  contingency  similar  to  the  recent  Noilh 
Vietnamese  offensive.  Tlie  JC8  supplied  the  Thailand  for<^e  slnictiire  revh^w  on  1 8 
()ctot)er  ami  a  study  of  force  resurgence  options  on  3 1  t )t*toh('r  With  regm^d  to  lire 
latter,  tliey  concluded  tlial  US  air  forces  c{)uld  meet  a  (‘onlingenc'y  ;is  des(nnhed 
by  the  Secretar>^  with  augmentation  from  the  Strategic,  Readiness.  Pacifi<',  ami 
Atlantic  Commands.  Iloweven  such  a  surge  would  limit  the  US  cat>ability  to  react 
quickly  to  contingencies  in  other  areits  of  the  worlti.^-' 

The  Increment  14  redejiloyment  went  without  inlerruiaion,  and  on  30  Novem¬ 
ber  1072,  the  US  military'  strength  in  South  Viettuun  stood  at  25,500  nm\,  wtd]  l>elow 
the  aulhorized  ceiling  of  27,000.  IVo  US  Marine  Coi^}s  A-^l  stjuadrons  were  the  only 
nu\jor  ('ombat  units  of  any  service  remaining  in  South  Vietnam  at  that  lirne.*^ 

During  October  1972,  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  war  apj)eare(l  iniinimmt, 
but  then  miscarried,*'*  After  the  US  Presidential  election  in  Nov(mil>er,  the  nego¬ 
tiations  resumed,  without  success,  mid  the  question  of  additiotial  redeployments 
again  confronted  the  President  and  his  advisers.  On  28  Novemlier  Acimiral  Mno!H*r 
told  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  further  withdrawals  at  the  time  would  not  he 
“pmdenl."  He  based  his  position  on  the  still  uncertain  state  of  Hie  peace  talks  as 
well  as  the  need  for  “full  use  of  the  27,000  i>erstmnel  aiUhorizeti  as  of  1  Dei'ember” 
for  security  and  orderly  retrograde  of  US  equipment  if  im  agret^ment  was  attaiiie<L 
Therefore  he  recommended  (hat  the  US  force  level  in  Vietnam  be  held  at  27,000."* 
Apiiarently  because  of  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  negotiations,  the  President 
announced  no  further  ITS  redeployTiients  at  the  begiivning  of  December,  ami  the 
aulhorizod  US  i-eiling  in  South  Vietnam  stood  at  27,000  throughout  the  final  weeks 
of  1972  and  in  early  1973. 

Nevertheless,  US  forces  coniinued  to  leave  Vietnam.  Al  llie  end  of  December 
1972,  US  strength  dropped  to  24,009  ami  anotlier  553  tnaips  ha<l  deiiaiK'd  by  27 
, January’  leaving  23,516  US  troops  there  wiien  the  (-Ciiseftre  went  into  effetl.  In  all, 
135,603  US  troofis  redeployed  from  South  Vietnam  in  the  ptni<>d  1  January'  1972 
through  27-)aiuuuy  1973.*' 


Consideration  of  ROK  Force  Withdrawals 

President  Nixon  hatl  recognized  the  Republic  of  Korea  s  desire  to  reduce  its  con¬ 
tingent  in  South  Vietnam,  deeiding  on  23  June  1971  to  siqiiioO  rw^o  Korean  div  i¬ 
sions  in  South  Vii^tnam  through  1972.  This  decision,  in  effect,  sandioned  I  he  return 
of  approximately  10,000  ROK  troops  from  Vielmmi  to  South  Korea.  Redepkiyment 
of  the  ROK  2'^  Marine  Brigade  together  with  suppoil  and  headqiiailem  elcummts 
began  in  late  1971  and  w'as  c'omplete  by  Atuil  1972.'^^ 

Meantime,  in  January^  1972,  Hie  United  Slale.s  luul  souglit  t^onfirmaiicm  from 
President  Park  Uhung-hee  that  the  tw^o  ROK  divisions  w'ould  iji  fad  remain  in 
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South  Vietnam  through  1972.  The  South  Korean  President  had  publicly  reserved 
his  position  but  told  the  US  Ambassador  in  Seoul  privately  that  he  was  proceeding 
with  plans  to  withdraw  the  two  divisions  beginning  in  June  1972.  Subsequently,  the 
South  Koreans  approached  the  United  States  for  pledges  of  both  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  support  in  return  for  retaining  the  two  divisions  in  South  Vietnam.  Specifically, 
the  Koreans  cisked  that  at  least  two  US  combat  brigades  remain  in  Vietnam  as  long 
as  any  Korean  forces  were  there.  They  also  sought  air  and  logistic  support  fi)r  the 
ROK  forces  in  Vietnam.^^ 

President  Nixon  requested  the  NSC  Under  Secretaries  Committee  to  exiunine 
alternate  courses  available  to  the  United  States  to  assure  the  maximum  ROK  pres¬ 
ence  in  South  Vietmun.  On  21  March  1972,  the  Committee  replied  that  the  R(*pub- 
lic  of  Korea  had  requested  VS  assurances  to  keep  its  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
United  States  could  provide  acceptable  military  support,  although  not  in  the  exact 
terms  requested,  as  long  as  the  US  force  level  remained  above  20, 000  troops.  Once 
the  IIS  strength  fell  below  that  level,  US  capability  to  support  the  Korean  forces 
would  decrease  and  none  would  be  possible  at  a  US  level  of  15,000  unless  addi¬ 
tional  US  personnel  were  retained  in  Vietmun  specifically  for  that  purj)ose.  In  any 
event,  Committee  members  believed  that  the  Koreans  were  open  to  compromise 
on  the  quid  pro  (pio  involved  and  set  two  alternative  goals  for  negotiation  with  the 
Koreans.  In  the  first,  the  United  States  would  either  give  a  pledge  to  keep  its  forces 
in  South  Korea  for  a  stated  period  or  increase  military  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  return  for  retention  of  the  two  divisions  in  South  Vietmun.  The  st'cond 
provided  for  negotiation  for  a  smaller  ROK  force  in  Vietnam  if  ROK  deimuuls  for 
the  full  two  divisions  proved  too  high.  A  third  alternative,  not  offered  for  the  IVe.s- 
idenCs  consideration,  was  not  to  oppose  ROK  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietmun.'^’ 
Shortly  after  sending  this  study  to  the  President,  the  linder  Secretaries  ('ommit- 
tee  learned  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  modified  its  position.  The  Koreans  no 
longer  insisted  on  the  retention  of  two  US  combat  l)rigades  in  South  Vietmun  if  the 
Korean  troops  were  to  stay.  Rather,  the  ROK  Minister  of  Defense  had  stated  that 
the  presence  of  “some’’  US  ground  combat  forces  would  suffice.'^' 

President  Nixon  reviewed  the  question  of  keeping  the  two  ROK  divisions  in 
Vietnam  <md,  on  5  April  1972,  decided  on  IIS  actions  to  facilitate  retention  of  those 
forces.  The  United  States  would  provide  air  suppoH  for  the  ROK  forces  within 
overall  priorities  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  past;  it  would  be  prepared  to  imple¬ 
ment  an  alternative  logistic  support  system  for  the  ROK  divisions;  imd  it  would  be 
ready  to  plan  a  joint  US/ROK  evacuation  airlift  of  the  Korean  forc*es.  The  Pn'sident 
did  not  want  to  link  the  presence  of  US  troops  in  Korea  with  the  issue  of  the  ROK 
divisions  in  Vietnam.  Instead,  the  United  States  would  assure  the  Republic  of  Korea 
that  US  forces  would  not  l)e  “totally”  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  «is  long  as 
ROK  troops  remained  there.  If  these  assurances  proved  acceptable  to  the  Koreans, 
the  President  wanted  to  review  the  need  for  ROK  forces  in  South  Vietnam  again 
later  in  the  yem’  and  he  wanted  the  Republic  of  Korea  so  infonned."’- 
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Al  llu»  end  of  Marrii  1972,  jusi  as  Ihe  Rei)ithli<'  of  Korea  was  <'oMi]>If>(tn|< 
its  planned  redeployment  of  10,000  forces  from  South  Vietnam,  Nr>rtli  V'ielnam 
launched  its  massive  invasion  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  into  Soulli  Vietnam. 
The  (jovernment  of  Vietnam  immediately  re(juesled  the  assistan<-e  of  the  ROK  forc¬ 
es  in  Vietnam  in  securing  important  coastal  areas  in  MR  2  and  large  segments  of 
National  Highways  1  and  19,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  suspended  plans  for  further 
redeployments.  Sut).sequently,  on  25  May  1972,  Pi-esident  Park  agreed  to  retain  the 
remaining  two  ROK  divisions  in  South  Vietnam  throughout  1972.  The  Hnited  States 
conveyed  assurances  of  continued  .support  for  those  forces,  but  at  the  same  time 
indicated  its  intention  to  review  early  in  November  1972  the  question  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  ROK  dhisions  in  Vietnam  bey«»nd  1972.®*® 

By  late  summer,  the  Republic  of  Korea  resumed  plaimittg  ti)  remove  its  <ii vi¬ 
sions  from  Sotith  Vietnam,  calling  for  the  witlnlrawal  of  its  forces  in  tire  first  half  of 
1973.  American  <-ommandei's,  however,  were  anxious  to  keep  the  Korean  tro<ips  in 
Vietnam  for  a  longer  period.  General  Weyand  thought  retention  of  at  least  one  ROK 
division  in  MR  2  through  1973  wjis  a  necessity,  and  GINCPAC  agreed  with  him.  The 
(Government  of  Vietnant  asked  tlie  Republic  of  Korea  to  delay  the  withdrawals,  and 
President  Nixon  directed  another  NSC  review  of  the  matter.*^ 

The  NSC  Under  Secretiuies  Continittee  prepared  four  alternatives  to  delay  the 
redeployment  of  the  two  ROK  divisions  into  late  1973  anti  1974.  In  the  end.  however, 
the  Under  St'crtiaries’  review  and  iUleniatives  t)roved  academic.  The  two  ROK  tlivi- 
•sions  remained  in  South  Vietnam  throughout  the  remainder  of  1972  and  for  the  first 
three  weeks  of  1973.  Then,  with  the  Vietiuun  agreement,  all  US  and  ROK  forces  begiui 
immediate  witlitlrawal  and,  by  the  end  of  Miuch  1973,  all  had  depiuled  Vietiuun.® 


Table  5 

US  Redeployments  in  1972 
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*  IiK'ludes  both  VSAF  and  USMC  squadrons. 

25,000  spaces  in  December  1971  and  20,(XK)  spaces  in  January  1972. 
Source:  COMUSMACV  Command  History^  Jaii  72  -  Mar  72 y  pp  F-56  -  F-60. 


Table  6 

Actual  Strength  of  US  Military  Forres  in  \letiiam 
January  1972-.Januarj'  1973 


31  January  lf)72 

136,303 

29  Febniaiy  1972 

1 19,606 

31  March  1972 

93,300 

30  April  1972 

68,100 

31  May  1972 

63,000 

30  June  1972 

48,000 

31  July  1972 

46,000 

31  August  1972 

36,800 

30  September  1972 

35,300 

31  October  1972 

;J2,200 

30  November  1972 

25,300 

31  December  1972 

24,000 

31  January  1973 

21,821 

S( nitre:  CO MUSMACV  Command  Jan  72-Mar  pp.  N-1  -  N-7. 
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Tliroughout  1971,  tlie  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  wanted  the  South  Vietnamese  trained  and  equipped  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  as  they  assumed  increasing  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  wan 
American  concern  grew  during  the  final  15  months  of  US  military  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam.  With  the  enemy  offensive  in  the  spring  and  the  prospect  of  an 
imminent  political  settlement  during  the  latter  months  of  1972,  President  Nixon 
was  particularly  anxious  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  every  possible  advantage 
to  insure  the  sur\ival  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnanu  Although  the  South  Vietnamese 
force  stnictiire  had  already  been  expanded  to  prudent  limits,  the  President  directed 
several  accelerated  programs  to  supply  added  military  equipment. 


FY  1973  Force  Structure  Review 

uring  the  fall  of  1971,  the  MACV  staff  and  the  Joint  General  Staff  reviewH^d  the 


-L/ Consolidated  RVNAF  Improvement  and  Modernization  Program  force  struc¬ 
ture  for  FY  1973  to  ensure  that  the  South  Vietnamese  would  have  the  trooijs  needed 
to  replace  withdrawing  US  and  Free  World  Forces.  Keeping  within  the  approved  l.l 
million-manpower  ceiling,  the  two  staffs  addressed  tlie  RTOAF  interdiction  capa¬ 
bility,  reinforcement  of  Military  Regions  I  and  2,  and  development  of  cin  air  cavalry 
capability,  medium  helicopter  assets,  and  self-propelled  artillery  units.  They  also 
c'onsidered  faster  activation  of  units,  improvements  in  command,  control,  leader¬ 
ship  and  morale,  logistics,  and  indi\ddual  and  unit  training:  and  the  availability  of 
manpower  resources  to  maintain  the  1 . 1  million-man  force  level. 

General  Abrams  submitted  the  results  of  this  review  to  CINCPAC  on  12  Janu¬ 
ary  1972.  The  submission  contained  consolidated  force  stnicture  changes  approved 
since  the  FY  1972  review,  which  included:  activation  of  the  ARVN  3^'  Infantry 
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Division  and  20’^^  Tank  Squadron^  VNAF  acquisition  of  Phu  ('al  Air  Base,  VNN 
acquisition  of  two  former  US  Coast  (luard  WnF](ls,  atul  re<iuction  of  RF  cnmipiuiy 
strengths  in  MHs  3  and  4  from  123  to  119  personnel*^  (lenenil  Ahrmns  also  retiJiie 
mended  further  changes  for  FY  1973  that  would  reorgaiiizo,  expaiKl,  or  sireaiuliiie 
existing  units  in  accordance  with  “cuirenl  experietu^e  factors  ;uid  tncreased  RVN  AF 
assumption  of  combat  and  combat  support  responsibilities.”  The  most  imtJortanl  of 
these  was  mi  increase  in  forces  for  air  and  naval  interdk-tion  iiu^uding  maritime 
patrol  aircraft,  conversion  of  an  air  transport  scinadron  to  gnn”Shq>s  {A( -1 19Ks), 
introduction  of  STOL  aircraft,  and  prtnision  of  US  Comst  (niard  WHE(  s  cajjable 
of  operating  in  deep  water.  For  the  territorial  forces,  accelerated  US  redeployment 
required  addition  of  131  RF  companies. 

Abrajns  estimated  the  cost  of  the  force  stinxdure  clumges  at  $87,172  million  for 
F^'  1972  and  $169,174  million  in  FY  1973  with  nearly  80  percent  of' the  increase  stem¬ 
ming  from  efforts  tt)  improve  interdiction.  To  facilitate  (he  changes,  he  ie(|uested 
temporaiy  authority  to  exceed  the  1.1  million-strength  ceiling  by  17,()(K)  spacrs  |MSid- 
ing  resolution  of  specific  maniH>wer  tradeoffs  in  negotiation  with  I  he  Joint  Clcmeral 
Staff  The  South  Vietnamese  wislied  to  suppon  increases  in  tht*  VNAF  iuid  elsewhtne 
by  eliminating  Popuku'  Force  spaces.  COMIISMACV  \\o\mi  to  accoini>listi  the  same 
increases  by  withdrawing  at  least  some  compensating  spaces  from  llu^  ARVN.  In  lln' 
COMl  ISMAUV  version,  the  RVNAk’’  spatx^s  wonld  be  allocated  iis  follows: 


FY  W72 

1973 

Adjusted 

FY  1973 

Adjuslrti 

Stnmgtlr^ 

Chamfes 

Slivnytha 

ARVN 

448,925 

-I5.46:i 

422,462 

VT^AF 

49,196 

+ 12,257 

61.452 

VNN 

40,681 

+  250 

40,921 

VNMC 

14,072 

+  172 

14,245 

RF 

292,405 

+  14,702 

207,107 

PF 

254,721 

-11,910 

242,802 

Total 

0 

1,100,000 

Admiral  McC'ain  studied  the  FY  I97t3  C'RIMP  fon-e  stniclure  re\iew  imd  foiwarded 
it  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  1  Januaiy,  recxuninending  aii}U’ovat  of  all  the  changes  as 
well  as  ilie  temptirary  increase  in  the  RV^NAF  maii}K>wer  celling,- 

At  the  time  the  Chiefs  received  the  FI'  1973  CRIMP  review,  they  were  jneparing 
a  report  for  the  SecreUny  on  measures  to  achieve  an  oiitimal  RVNAF  interdiction 
capability  as  Mr.  Laird  had  directed  the  previous  Octobeiv^  They  RirwardtHl  this 
repori  on  14  Febniary'  1972.  Programs  to  pro\ide  the  VNAP  with  a  maritime  air 
patrol  capability  ami  STOL  aircraft  (CREDIBLE  CHASE)  and  modification  of  A-37 
aircraft  to  assist  the  RVNAF  in  interdiction  efforts  were  all  undergoing  evaluation. 
The  RVNAF  torve  stnicture  review  for  F^"  1973  would  include  manpower  space's 
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to  allow  provision  of  AC-1 19K  aircraft  to  the  South  Vietnamese  at  a  later  &dt  i\  mid 
efforts;  were  being  made  to  update  VNAF  requirements  for  the  CBU-55  (cluster 
bomblet  munition).  In  addit  ion,  more  deepwater  ships  were  required  by  the  VNN  to 
impede  sea  infiltration.  These  programs  would,  of  course,  require  revisions  in  the 
RVNAF  force  stmcture,  causing  impacts  on  current  programs  and  requiring  **dif- 
ficult  trade-offs.”  The  COMIISMACVJGS  review  had  addressed  this  matter,  and  the 
required  changes  w^ould  be  included  in  the  FY  1973  R\TMAF  force  stmcture  review.  * 

A  little  over  a  week  later,  on  23  F'ebruary,  the  Joint  Chiefs  submitted  the 
RVNAF  forc*e  stmcture  review  to  Secretary'  Laird,  endorsing  General  Abrams’  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Major  changes  proposed  for  FY  1973  would  provide  for:  { 1)  ARVN 
engineer  augmentation,  (2)  adding  131  Regional  Force  companies,  (3)  upgrading 
Phan  Rang  Air  Base  to  operational  status,  (4)  acquisition  of  an  additional  airbase, 
(5)  provision  of  five  STOL  stjuadrons  (200  aircraft),  (6)  acquisition  of  an  AC- 1 19K 
gunship  squadron,  (7)  addition  of  three  WIECs  for  the  VNN,  (8)  provision  of  a 
VNAF  maritime  air  patrol  capability,  and  (9)  reduction  in  Regioniil  Force  ctimpany 
strengths  in  MRs  1,  2,  and  3.^  As  some  of  these  items,  such  as  I  he  provision  of  the 
STOL  planes  and  additional  WHECs,  were  under  evalualion,  the  JCS  warned  that 
MAC  Vs  cost  estimates  were  subject  to  change. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  approval  of  the  propost^d  changes, 
which  w'ould  enhance  RVNAF  capabilities,  especially  interdiction.  Still  to  be 
resolved  was  the  dispute  between  COMUSMACV  and  the  Joint  General  Staff 
regarding  space  trade-offs  within  the  RVNAF  needed  to  remain  within  the  estab¬ 
lished  personnel  ceiling.  The  Joint  Chiefs  anticipated  that  this  matter  (^ould  be 
settled  by  1  July  1972  and  that  the  temporary  space  authorization  would  not  be 
required  beyond  FY  1973,  Accordingly,  they  sought  approval  for  17,000  spaces 
above  the  1.1  million  RVNAF  force  structure  through  FY  1973,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  the  United  States  not  support  RVNAF  assigned  strength  in  excess  of  L I  million 
men.  They  viewed  this  temporary  increase  as  a  management  device  to  allow'  initia¬ 
tion  of  long-tenn  programs  without  debilitating  South  Vietnamese  combat  jiower  in 
the  “cmcial”  months  ahead.  Moreover,  they  noted  that  the  RVNAF  had  alw^ays  been 
at  least  39,000  men  short  of  the  authorized  I,  I  million  level.  The  changes  proposed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  provide  the  following  RVNAF  stmeture:*^^ 


Stivngtks 
End  Fi'  1972 

ARTO 

448,925 

VNAF 

49,196 

VNN 

40,681 

VNMC 

14,072 

RF 

292,405 

PF 

254,721 

Total 

1,100,000 

Proposed 

Proposed  Adjusted 

Changes 

FY'  1973  Strengths 

+  1,442 

450,367 

+  12,257 

61,453 

+  250 

40,931 

+  173 

14,245 

+  14,702 

307,107 

- 11,919 

242,802 

+  16,905 

1,116,905 

JCS  (utd  fftc  War  hi  Virhtatti,  I9T1-IS)7S 


On  Hi  Mart'h  U)72,  Serrotary  Lairtl  approved  die  (enipnrary  intTeane  in  the 
RVNAF  stmctiire  requested  by  iht'  Joint  ('hiefs  of  Staff.  He  did  not  want  tu^w  units 
(Teated  if  they  wcnild  diveil  maniiovver  from  front-line  battalions,  and  stressed  that 
the  goal  of  dO  fiereent  manning  for  eoinbat  ami  other  key  imits  remairu'd  Linful- 
tllled,''  Tliereaftei;  on  21)  Mareli  11)72,  Hie  Joint  C’hiefis  of  Staff  provided  the  Seere- 
cost  figures  for  live  foree  si  met  are  elianges  reeonunendtHi  on  2^^  Pebniaiy.  The 
PT  1072  progratns  required  $18.36  million  and  the  FY  1073  additions  another  $75.58 
niilliom  Tentative  FY  1073  programs  for  nu\jt>r  interdletion  iniproveinent  (provi¬ 
sion  of  additional  airtTidl  mid  WHp]Cs),  wJiicli  were  subjetJ  to  further  evaluation, 
were  priced  a  $1(H)J)5  miilion.  Secretary^  Laird  det  ennined  I  hat  these  changes  in  Hie 
RWAF  could  be  accommodated  in  the  FY  107;l  !>iidget  without  atltlitional  funding 
and  approved  them  on  4  May  1072.  At  that  time,  he  asked  to  he  infoniied  of  actions 
to  return  RVNAP"  authorized  strength  to  the  l.l  million  level. ^ 

In  planning  to  return  the  to  a  LI  niilliomman  stretiglli,  the  Joint  (lenercii 

StiiJT  wouki  seek  to  eliminate  tenitoriciJ  spaces  because  Soutli  Vietnamese  mililmy 
leaders  consistt^nlly  pi'eferrod  reguliu’  owr  tenitorial  Ibrt^es.  During  an  Ajiril  confer- 
enee  in  Saigon  witli  McXiv>r  (Teneral  Alexmider  Haig,  President  Tliieii  niised  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  fonning  additional  regular  units  by  using  Regiomil  miti  Popular  Force  units 
that  woukl  be  replaced  by  fuHher  recruitment.  Commenting  on  this  proposaL  Admi¬ 
ral  Moorer  said  that  during  the  current  offensive  was  '‘not  the  lime  to  reorganize 
the  ARVN  forc'e  structure,  pailiciilarly  in  light  of  the  tempo  of  o|)eratinns  mid  the 
aviiilaliility  of  manixiwerJ’'^  In  the  end,  the  Joint  (leneral  Staff  prevailed.  On  19  June, 
COMHSMACV  pnnitled  his  reeommeiidations  to  CINCPAC  1o  return  the  RVNAF  lo 
the  l.J  million  anthorizaticjn,  identifying  16,99t5  lAipular  force  s|>aces  for  elimination. 
He  <iiso  projroscxi  orgcunzadonal  ehanges  in  tlie  VNN  to  .suppon  the  ihree  new  liigh 
endttnmce  eullej's  and  other  uses  for  4,100  VNAF’  s^iaces  j>re\iousiy  designated  for 
tlie  STOL  program  now  that  the  United  States  had  decided  to  hold  provision  of  Hu* 
STOL  to  Soutli  Vietnam  in  abeyamr"  pending  test  results.'" 

The  Joint  Chiefs  aeca^pted  COMUSM\CV‘S  recunimendations  and  told  Secre- 
tiuy  Uiird  on  3  July  1072  tliat  the  divergences  iHaw'een  the  JoinI  General  SiidT  tuid 
COMUSMACV  on  jiersonnel  space  trade-offs  to  meet  the  PT  1973  force  stnidure 
changes  had  been  resolved.  The  1.1  million  ceiling  would  be  met  by  the  end  of  FY 
1973  tlirough  inactivating  554  Po])ular  PVirce  filalooiis  (16,905  PF  spaces).  At  the 
svmio  time,  tlie  JCS  notified  CINCPAC  thal  the  VNN  changes  prot>osed  by  COMUS¬ 
MACV  were  approved  and  that  the  Poiailai'  P’orce  and  VNAF  dvanges  were  apjiroved 
for  pliuming."  Tlie  RTOAF  authorized  strength  for  the  end  of  PT  1973  w'as:'- 
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FY  um 

Adjusted  Strengths 


ARVN 

VNAF 

WN 

\TSIMC 


450,760 

(>4,507 

:39,742 

14,402 

324,561 

206,028 


Regional  Force 
Popular  Force 


1,100,000 


Project  ENHANCE 


The  North  Vietnamese  offensive,  breaking  at  the  end  of  Mai'ch  1972,  dealt  a  stag¬ 
gering,  if  momentary,  blow  to  the  RVNAF  improvement  program  and  stimu¬ 
lated  Project  ENHANCE,  the  funneling  of  massive  amounts  of  additional  milittiry 
equipment  to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  Even  before  I  he  offensive,  lioth  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  fhesident  had  been  anxious  that  improvement  of  the 
RTOAF  proceed  at  the  maxim lun  possible  pace.  After  review  of  the  JCS  report  on 
measures  to  strengthen  the  RVNAF  interdiction  capability.  Secretary  Laird  had 
expressed  disappointment  with  progress  and  requested  a  review^  to  identify  actions 
to  accelerate  the  effort.'’*  A  few  days  later,  President  Nixon  directed  a  rtwiew^  of 
VNAF  capabilities  and  related  US  assistance.  He  wanted  the  review^  to  cover  (he 
period  FY  1971V 1 975  and  to  address  the  possibility  of  providing  the  \T<AF  a  broad 
range  of  capabilities  for  missions  currently  performed  mainly  by  US  forces.  In 
addition  to  land  and  sea  interdiction,  areas  mentioned  by  the  President  included: 
air  defense,  reconnaissaitce,  intelligence  collection,  and  out-of-country  air  support 
and  interdiction.  In  essence,  the  President  wanted  to  insure  that  the  VNAF  w-as  pre¬ 
pared  both  for  reduction  and  eventual  withdrawal  of  US  air  supi>orl.''* 

To  comply  wdth  the  President's  directive,  the  Secretary  tasked  (he  Joint  ( Jiiefs 
with  a  review  of  EVNAP"  improvement,  VNAF  capabilities,  and  air  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  US  forces  in  Vietnam.'^  His  earlier  tasking  for  fniHier 
enl^ancement  of  RVNAF  intertliction  was  to  be  incoiporated  in  this  larger  review, 
the  scope  of  which  would  encompass  ‘Tuture  US  force  posture  in  SEA.  RVNAF 
stnicture,  and  the  military  outlook  for  the  RVT^  during  the  pericid  fT  7VF\' 

On  24  April,  the  Chiefs  gave  Mr.  Laird  an  assessment  of  air  activity  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  during  the  period  197V 1 976.  They  concluded  that  current  prognun.s  for 
development  of  Southeast  Asiaji  air  forces  were  progressing  as  rapidly  as  pcxssilde 
and  that  any  significant  changes  should  be  av^oided  until  the  later  part  of  (he  FY 
197V1976  period.  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Joint  Chiefs  considered  that  **the  VNAF 
has  been  developing  for  the  past  several  years  at  the  maximum  feasible^  rate.” 


JCS  tutfl  fhe  Uv/r  h\  Virtninn,  1971-197S 


Mi\ior  si ioi1  Tails  in  relation  to  the  total  t lineal  were  in  air  defense^  and  iiilerdidifai 
ill  a  hi^^li  ihreat  environment,  neitlun'  of  which  eoiiUt  lie  ('ornn^tcHl  hy  "t*;isily  matle 
V  h  an  ges  i  n  t  h  e  N  A  F  si  m  v\  u  re .  ” 

The  JCS  believed  tliat  US  air  arthity  would  be  recinired  in  Southeast  Asia,  al 
least  in  (he  near  lenn,  to  offset  shonfalls  in  the  i'apabilily  of  Stntlheasl  Asian  air 
Torres.  They  presented  Tour  options  for  attack  sortie  levels  and  reet)nnnended 
apjiroval  of  the  first  oijlion  Tor  FT  1973,  sni>[>lying  8,009  tact ic'al  air,  1,090  and 
730  guns!iij>  sorties  per  nioiilh,  llie  level  re(‘0!nmended  hy  field  coninianders.  Plan¬ 
ning  for  sortie  rates  for  FT  1974  iind  later  yeai's  should  wait  further  ('valuation 

Three  days  latet;  the  J('S  forw^arded  a  review  oT  lU'NAF  imtnovemeni  and 
VNAF  raiiabilities,  Tlte  most  valid  measure  of  inilitiiry'  halatMH^  iti  Sonlli  Vielnano 
(hey  noted,  would  he  the  outcome  oT  the  current  offensive.  4'lie  ultimate  siu^cess 
of  the  RVNAF  would  dejiend  on  Stnitli  Vietnamese  tenat'ily  and  will  to  win.  So  far 
the  Cliieis  foimd  the  overall  t>erfoninmre  of  the  RVNAF  Tmeou raging."  After  initial 
onslaughts  liy  loeally  sutierior  Noilh  Vietiumi(\se  tbn‘t's,  the  South  VietnanK'se  had 
regrouped,  reinforced,  and  slowed  the  ('uemy  offensive.  Of  |>articHilar  signifK‘an(‘e 
w'as  the  fact  that  operations  thus  far  appeared  to  justify  the  force  striulure  i)f 
the  l.l  million-matt  RVNAF.  The  offensive  was  [iroviding  “a  rigorons  lest*'  of  US 
attemjits  to  improve  RVNAF  leadership;  many  Scniih  Vietnamese  combat  leaders 
were  on  the  battlefield  Tor  I  he  fji^l  time  without  I  '8  advisei^  and,  **by  and  large,  tht' 
results  have  betai  encouraging."  There  api)eared  to  be  a  continuous  uj>w'aid  tn'ud 
in  the  overall  (luality  of  RVNAF  leadc'rsliip,  and  tJS  programs  in  this  an'a  would 
continue  to  stre.ss  improvement. 

Witli  resped  to  VNAF  catjahilities,  the  Joint  Chiefs  again  stressed  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  ForcT  wivs  developing  at  "the  maximum  feasible  ra1(\"  They 
desta1l)ed  the  slioH falls  outlined  in  their  submission  three  days  I'arlier  and  noted 
that  they  could  uot  be  easily  t'orrecied.  Although  the  curnuit  eombat  situation  \yiv- 
eluded  a  thorough  iLssessmenl  of  the  South  Vie*JtHmes('  interdiction  eTTon,  I  he  JC’S 
believed  it  was  impnwiiig,  but  that  it  could  not  achieve  the  FS  level. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  c-oncluded  that:  'Tlie  present  |nt)gram  for  the  RVNAF  fona' 
structure  t)rovid(\s  a  caj)al>ility  to  meet  the  assessed  enemy  thre^at  ;uid  y(S  retains 
flexibility  for  changes  or  modifications  as  (hey  may  become  netHvssary."  Tlu'y 
defended  the  RVNAF  as  "balant'ed,  insofar  as  [K)ssible,  taking  full  ('ognizan(^('  of 
the  GVN  (^ai>acity  to  provirle  leadershij),  skills,  and  niani)ower."  luid  wariK'd  against 
introduction  of  additional  complex  etjuipment  that  the  RVNAF  c^ould  not  absorb. 
The  Cy  effoil  for  the  near  term  "slujuld  lu'  directed  low^ard  sui)plying  resonnvs 
already  programined,  i)roviding  suptKirt  capabilities  not  t>osse,ssed  l>y  the  RVNAF, 
providing  advisory  assistiuice,  and  monitoring  essential  jirograms  until  suvh  lijue 
as  it  appears stic'cess  is  iissun'd."’^ 

l^resident  Nixon  wanted  to  assure  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  all  the  materiel  sup- 
|H>il  needed  to  niet'l  the  enemy  invasion,  lie  ask('d  Dr.  Kissinger  about  tins  matter 
several  times  during  the  early  days  of  the  offensive  imd  al  a  WSA<t  mt'eting  on  17 
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April,  Kissinger  asked  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Kenneth  Rush  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  equipment  replacements  for  the  RVNAF,  mid  suggested  a  joint  effort  with 
Admiral  Moorer“*  The  Chairman  supplied  Deputy  Secretary  Rush  an  inventoiy  of 
what  the  South  Vietnamese  were  authorized,  what  they  had  lost,  and  what  they 
actually  had.  In  addition,  he  advised  Rush  of  the  equipment  losses  the  Unit(Mi  States 
planned  to  replace  and  the  sources  for  these  replacements.  Using  this  information 
Mr.  Rush  presented  his  paper  to  the  WSAG  on  18  April.  Dr.  Kissinger  and  General 
Haig,  the  latter  Just  returned  from  Vietnam,  discussed  the  South  Vietnamese  logisti¬ 
cal  situation  with  the  President  the  following  day.  Nixon  wanted  RVNAF  t'<iuij)ment 
kept  at  authorized  levels  so  that  should  there  be  a  settlement  with  a  moratorium  on 
the  intnxliuiion  of  new  equipment,  the  South  Vietnamese  would  be  in  the  strongest 
position  possible.-*” 

Replacement  of  RVNAF  equipment  losses  within  currently  approved  levels 
proceeded  a{)ace.  On  17  May,  after  the  debacle  in  Quang  Tri,  the  WSAG  nu»mbers 
again  took  up  this  matter.  Dr.  Kissinger  reported  that  the  lYesident  wanted  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  of  equipment  to  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible  as  he  w  as  still 
concerned  that  the  RVNAh^  be  as  well  supplied  as  possible  in  Uie  event  of  a  political 
settlement.  In  the  ensuiiig  discussic^n,  the  Chairman  observed  that  in  no  instance 
had  the  South  Vietnamese  lost  a  battle  because  of  the  lack  of  Ic^gistical  siq)port  and 
void'd  concern  with  the  “tremendous  cost”  of  additional  equipment  for  tlie  RWAF. 
Nevertheless,  the  members  did  agree  to  have  ready  for  tlie  President  by  19  May  a  list 
of  (Hiuipment  that  could  be  sent  to  Vietnam  on  a  priority  basis.-* 

Mr.  Rush  prepared  the  list  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  memorandum  for  the 
President.  He  observed  that  supplies  for  the  South  Vietnamese  were  adeciuate.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  offensive  in  early  April,  US  deliveries  under  the  C'RIMP  for  fT 
1973  were  virtually  complete.  Since  then  a  mc\jor  effort  had  been  made  to  replace 
all  the  materiel  destroyed  in  the  fighting,  and  the  RVNAF  supply  postun'  at  the 
beginning  of  the  invasion  had  prevented  equipment  shortages  from  degrading  the 
South  Vietnamese  combat  ability.  Rush  cautioned  that: 

Sufficiency  in  the  combat  capability  of  the  RVNAF  depends,  more  thim  on 
equipment,  on  RVN  will  and  desire.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  delude  the  GVN 
and  RVNAF  that  hardwiire  cmi  in  some  way  substitute  for  backbone. 

Against  this  background,  Mr.  Rush  presented  tliree  options  for  the  RVTSIAF  devel¬ 
oped  on  a  “building-block”  concept.  The  fust  included  only  that  equipment  believed 
necessary  to  sustiiin  the  RVNAF  in  the  current  combat  situation  mid  consistc'd  of  two 
“suboptions”  (A  mid  B) — items  considered  militarily  essential  mid  tliose  to  enhmue 
further  RVNAF  capability.  A  second  option  provided  additional  equipment  for  the 
RVNAF'  if  the  United  States  withdrew  from  Southeast  Asia  “for  other  than  military 
reasons”  in  the  next  two  to  four  months.  Again  Die  option  was  broken  into  two  piuls, 
that  essential  mul  that  to  give  “even  greater  capability.”  The  final  option  provided 
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additional  materiel  lo  demonstrate  US  resolve  and  determination  to  sufjport  the 
Repul>llc  of  Vietnam,  The  equipment  iiu'ludeil  in  eaeh  oiHion  was  as  follows: 


Option  1 

A 

32  ril-1  assault  helicopters 

30  STOL  aircraft 

8r>()  ()0-mm  moitars 

30  TOW  antitank  WTaf>ons  systems 

B 

5  F“5A  aircnifl 

48  A-37  airc'raft 

70  TOW  ant  itmtk  weat>ons  systems 

4  PC'F  ships 

Ojition  2 

A 

Accelerated  delivery  of  1 4  RC'^7  reconnaissance  aircraft 

Accelemt.ed  delivery  of  23  AC-119K  fixed  wing  gunships 

A(‘celerated  deliveiy  of  23  EU^7  intelligence  collect  ion  aircraft 
Accelerated  deliveiy^  of  2  WHE('  ships 

12  C-llOG  maritime  jiatrol  aircraft 

32  self-proi>eUed  twdn  40-mm  air  defense  guns 

1  M^8  tank  battalion 

2  composite  field  cirtilleiy  balialioiis 

(8-inch  howilzei^s  ;md  175-nim  guns) 

B 

Acceleratt*  dtdiveiy  of  28  C-7  transt)or1  mrta'aft 

Accelerated  delivery  of  1  additional  WIIEU  ship 
i  M— 48  tank  battalion 

1  composite  Held  artillery^  Itatlalion 
(8-inch  howitzei's  and  17r>-nuTi  guns) 

64  Vnican  2(Lmm  automatic  antiaircraft  weai)ons 

Option  3 

1  air  cavalry  troop  lor  each  MR  of  South  Vietmun 
(144  Cobras,  IGO  LOHs,  ami  182  Ull-llls) 

4  HAWK  air  defense  battalions 

56  A-4B  aircH'aft 

3  s(|uadrons  of  F-4  aircTafl 

These  options  included  some  new  weai>on  systems  and  Mr.  Rush  pointed 
out  several  constraining  factors.  South  Vietnamese  technical  proficiency  lo  oper¬ 
ate  Euid  maintain  the  wTai)ons  they  already  possessed  had  been  stretched  thin  by 
rapid  expansion  and  lack  of  tetdmical  experientH\  and  the  RV^NAF  wels  at  least 
three  years  away  from  maintenance  self-sufficiency  for  currently  programmed 
equipment.  Moreover  because  of  the  binding  LI  millioiHtian  RVNAF  (Tiling,  intri>- 
duction  of  a  new  weapon  required  elinunation  of  an  existing  one  and  a  period  of 
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retraining  that  might  cause  a  temporary  loss  of  combat  effectiveness.  Some  sophis¬ 
ticated  systems  could  not  be  supported  by  the  RVNAF  without  extensive  direct  US 
military  contractor  supi)oi1  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  addition,  Mr.  Rush  obsewed 
that  US  forces  everywhere  would  suffer  further  degradation  in  combat  readitu^ss  as 
their  weapons  were  given  to  the  RVNAF. 

Mr.  Rush  estimated  the  cost  of  the  entire  package  at  $7;K)  million — $ll(l  mil¬ 
lion  for  Option  I  in  its  entirety,  $220  million  for  the  full  Option  2,  and  $400  million 
for  Option  3.  No  funds  were  programmed  for  any  of  the  equij)ment  in  tliese  tsptions 
and  there  w'as  also  an  unfunded  near-temi  requirement  of  $2.5  million  for  (he  cur¬ 
rent  higher  level  of  activity  for  US  and  RVN  forces  through  30  Septeml^er  1972. 
Rush  did  not  recommend  for  or  against  adoption  of  the  first  two  options.  T\w  third, 
however,  he  recommended  not  be  implemented  because  the  equipment  would 
not  become  useful  to  the  RVNAF  '*for  years,  if  at  all,""  and  because  provision  of 
the  etjuipitient  would  degrade  US  stocks  and  capabilities.  Ue  also  pointed  out  that 
“our  ability  to  deliver  equipment  will  exceed  I  he  ability  of  the  South  Vietnajuese  to 
receive,  secure  and  forward 

Rush  presented  his  memorandum  to  the  WSAG  on  19  May  and  it  was  piissetl 
to  President  Nixon  who  acted  that  same  day  approving  t!ie  full  first  two  options. 
LTndaunted  by  a  certain  degradation  of  US  force  readiness  and  an  estimated  cost 
of  $330  million,  he  ordered  immediate  implementation  of  his  decision  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  understanding  that  the  options  were  in  addition  to  supply  actions  already  in 
progress.  Noting  the  large  volume  of  materiel  caurently  enroute  to  South  Vietnam 
or  scheduled  for  imminent  shipment,  he  directed  a  review  to  see  if  further  ship¬ 
ments  could  be  expedited.  In  particular,  he  wanted  “critical  weapons  anti  other 
high  priority  items"  to  aixive  before  1  August  This  progteun  of  equipment  assis¬ 
tance  for  the  RTOAF  subsequently  received  the  name  Project  ENHANCE.^* 

The  following  day,  President  Nixon  departed  for  a  trip  to  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  While  away,  he  sent  a  message  to  President  Thieu  infonning  him  of 
the  “immediate  delivery  to  your  forces  of  a  very  considerable  qiiaittity  of  additional 
weapons  and  equipment,”  including  aircraft,  aitilieiy,  tanks,  antitmik  weapons,  and 
other  items.  In  delivering  this  message,  Ambassador  Bunker  and  General  Abrams 
were  to  stress: 

While  these  weapons  will  constitute  a  desirable  addition  to  the  strength 
of  your  farces,  the  effectiveness  of  these  weapons  must,  in  the  fintd  anaJysi.s, 
depend  on  the  will  and  desire  of  your  able  and  brave  people.  In  the  critical 
days  ahead  I  urge  you  and  your  commanders  to  prosecute  relentlessly  and 
aggressively  whatever  counter  actions  can  be  conducted  against  enemy  forc'es 
which  have  invaded  your  coimttyr^ 

In  approving  Project  ENHANCE,  President  Nixon  directed  a  fuither  study  of 
possible  changes  in  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  RVNAF  in  the  peiiod 
F\"  197ii-1975.  The  objective  was  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  in  ctjping  with 
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new  enemy  weapons  and  tactics  used  in  the  current  offensive  ami  lo  eiial>le  Mieni 
to  cany  out  essential  missions  in  the  absence  of  US  ctanbal  supptni.  Rush  disked 
Admiral  Moorer  on  23  May  lo  designate  (he  chainnan  for  a  workin^^  ^rou]>  to  i)ne 
vide  the  information  for  (lie  President*  The  Assistant  SecTetaries  {if  [)efens(^  for 
Iniernationai  Security  Affairs,  Systems  Analysis,  Uompi roller,  and  Installations 
anti  Logistic‘s  as  well  as  Depart nieiil  of  State  personnel,  were  lo  paHititiattv 

Admiral  Moorei'  named  Brigadier  General  William  C,  Burrows,  USAF,  diief,  Far 
fjOst/South  Asia  Division,  J-5,  as  the  (‘htiiiTmm  of  the  grouj)*""^ 

Admiral  Moorer  fomarded  the  report  of  the  w^orking  group  lo  Mr,  Husli  on  2 
June  1972.  The  group  solidly  supp(^iled  existing  prognims  for  the  RV'NAF  In  its  view': 

tlie  progress  of  the  euiTent  righting  eonnrois  the  fundanieiital  soundness  tif 
the  Consolidated  RVNAF  Improvement  and  Modernization  PrograEU  . .  *  and 
the  process  (^f  modifying  that  ]>rognim  pcriodiciilly  lo  im»(M  a  ('hanging  enemy 
threat,  WJiere  failures  on  the  liattlefield  have  oecairred,  they  have  heen  princi¬ 
pally  failures  ufleadeiship  rather  i\vm  denciencies  in  organization.  eiiiiifJinent, 
or  training. 

The  group  w'as  not  optimistic  that  additional  etiiiipment  biyond  that  already 
approved  w'ould  benefit  the  RVNAF  More  impoHatit  were  "leadei’ship  and  a  sense 
of  national  piupose,  w  hich  only  the  Sonth  Vielnmnese  <‘an  ]>rovide,'’  Fun  her  mea¬ 
sures  to  improv^e  tlie  RVNAF  must  be  approached  cautiously  to  avoid  reductions  in 
combat  effectiveness.  The  vast  quantities  of  war  materiel  tlu*ri  flowing  iuio  South 
Vietnam  aiul  the  technologically  complex  weapons  to  Ih^  funiistied  under  Projeet 
ENHANCE  would  increase  the  need  for  already  scart^e  k'aders,  managers,  and 
trained  technicians. 

Nonetheless,  the  working  group  did  identify  ‘'some  actions"  to  enlianee 
RVNAF  combat  ability  and  to  “commence  movement  toward  a  force  wdiicli  the 
I'niteti  States  mid  the  RVTM  can  supjjoU  during  tlie  coming  yeai's."  It  considered,  hut 
rejected,  a  jnoposal  to  activate  an  additional  ARVN  division  witliin  the  establislidt 
RVTNAF  ceiling*  The  working  group  did  recommend  equipment  for  twni  tll— 17  heli¬ 
copter  squadrons,  Iw'o  175-mm  selUpnipeUetl  ariilleiy  ballahons,  ami  twi>  s(iua{b 
rons  of  F-6E  aircraft,  but  witii  no  organizational  changes  beyond  tiiose  ;issoctattHi 
with  this  equipment.  Personnel  to  support  such  {i|uipmenl  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated  within  the  RV'NAF  ceiling  of  I.l  million  men,  the  group  said,  though  addi¬ 
tional  funds  wxmld  be  needed.  Wiien  Admiral  Moorer  forwarded  the  working  group 
report,  lie  pointed  out  that  tiei'sonnel  retiuirements  for  both  the  abovt^  e<]uipnicut 
as  well  as  for  tlie  Prqjeci  ENHANfT]  equipment  were  still  inc(KU|>lele  and  would  lie 
furnished  by  the  JCS  at  a  later  date.-''^ 

The  Secretmy  revit'WTd  the  working  grouji  study  and  used  it  as  the  basis  for 
a  repori  to  the  Pn'sitlent.  After  his  review',  the  Secretary  also  authorized  various 
changes  and  additions  to  Project  EN!iANC‘E.  He  added  the  tw'o  sciuadrons  of  til- 
47  helicopters  and  11  M-88  tank  recovciy'  vehicles,  suhst  it  tiled  ihr’ee  175-mm  gun 
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battalions  for  three  composite  artilleiy  battalions,  and  replaced  ground  mounted 
TOW  antitank  missile  launchers  with  vehicular  ones.  He  also  wanted  two  F-5K 
squadrons  pre\1ou5ly  authorized  included  in  the  CRIMP.  Ih’esident  Nixon  approved 
the  Secretary’s  steps  to  accelerate  and  augment  Project  ENHANCE,  and  on  12  July 
1972,  Dr.  Kissinger  told  Mr,  LairtI  that  the  l^esident  appreciated  the  “high  priority 
and  excellent  effort”  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  project.-^ 

The  niovemenl  of  the  designated  equipment  to  South  Vietnam  proceede<l.  By 
mid-October  some  95  percjent  of  the  Project  ENHANCE  equipment  liad  arrived  or 
ha<i  been  released  for  movement.  Sliipments  thus  far  totaled  69,000  metric  tents  by 
sea  and  20,0(K)  short  tons  by  air  The  overall  RVN  supply  posture  was  good,  su(q)ly 
problems  were  not  disnipting  combat  operations,  and  the  rebuilding  of  stocks  to 
pre-invasion  levels  was  progreasing  satisfactorily.^^ 

In  the  meantime^  Secretary  Laird  had  raised  the  question  of  additional  aircratt 
for  the  VNAF.  He  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  prepare  a  study  defining 
options  for  providing  the  VNAF  a  tbllow-on  fighterattack  iiircraft.  In  the  study,  t!\e 
St'crelary  of  the  Air  Force  saw^  a  gap  in  TOAF  capabilities,  est>ecially  interdic¬ 
tion  and  close  air  support,  as  the  United  States  withdrew'.  He  t>resented  aitenial  ives 
ranging  from  maintaining  current  strength  by  replacing  losses  to  providing  as  many 
as  five  squadrons  of  high-performance  aircraft  by  FY  197-4“1975.^ 

l^pon  receiving  of  the  study,  Mr  Laird  tisked  Admiral  Moorer  to  nwiew  it. 
The  Chairman  responded  on  6  October,  describing  the  Air  Force  submission  as 
an  excellent  basis  for  evaluating  the  problem,  but  pointing  out  other  areas  for 
consideration  before  a  final  decision.  The  availability  of  aircraft,  the  impad  of  the 
proposed  changes  on  the  RVNAF  force  stnicture,  and  the  precise  military  require¬ 
ments  for  fighter-attack  aircraft  needed  to  be  detennined.  Moorer  recommended 
review^  of  the  Air  Force  study  by  the  JCS  anti  field  t'ommanders,-^*^ 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ISA)  had  already  requested  the  ret'om- 
mendations  of  the  field  commanders  and  the  JCS  on  this  issue,  and  they  w^ere 
provided  on  1 1  October.  The  Joint  Chiefs  conchided  that  there  was  no  quick  w^ay 
to  increase  the  capability  of  the  VNAF  because  of  the  time  required  to  t  rain  pilot^s 
and  maintenance  persotmeL  In  addition,  they  believed  hasty  insertion  of  a  !U*w 
weapon  system  into  the  VNAF  at  that  time  would  exacerbate  an  already  c'ritical 
situation  and  degrade  existing  VNAF  operational  capability.  If  further  air  assets 
were  to  be  supplied  to  South  Vietnam,  the  Chiefs  favored  additional  A-2n  rntd  F-5E 
squadrons,  iui  alternative  jjroposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  as  they  w'oukl 
cause  the  least  logistical  impact  on  the  VNAF  cUid  would  increase  the  ca|»ahility  for 
close  air  suppoil  and  interdiction.  But,  before  the  Secretary  of  Defense  atled  on 
the  JCS  submission,  the  President  ordered  another  massive  equipment  infusion  for 
the  RVNAF"’ 
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Project  ENHANCE  PLUS 

With  tho  increasing  likelihoocl  of  a  negotiated  scMlenient  duiing  Oelober  1972, 
President  Nixon  hecaJiie  even  more  mixious  to  provide  the  South  Vietiuunese 
added  materiel  siippon  helbre  a  c'ease-fire  halted  entr>’  of  furdter  eiiuifunenl  into 
South  Vietnam.  He  ordered  expediteti  shipment  of  additional  militar>^  equi|>ment  to 
South  Vietnam  to  arrive  “not  later  than  I  Novenil)er  1972."  As  in  tite  case  of  Project 
ENHANCE,  tlie  Presiilent  took  this  action  without  fonnul  n'cninmendations  from 
his  inilitaiy  advisers. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  aitnounced  the  President’s  detdsion  to  the  Sec^retciries 
of  the  MilitiU'y  Dej>ai1nients  and  Admiral  Moorer  on  20  OcUjiven  He  gave  the  new 
inogram  the  highest  priority  "immediately  behind  the  suppoit  of  ITS  and  RVNAF 
forces  engagefi  in  combal  in  SEA"  The  list  of  equipment  incinded: 

ARMY 


Tanks 


M48A2 

72 

M41 

30 

Guns 

Twin  40-mm 

32 

Howitzer  105-mm 

44 

Launcher  grenade  40-mni 

4,7(>‘» 

()0‘mm  mt>rtar 

700 

(400  iinser\iceal>le) 

1 75-inm  gun 

8 

(orig) 

loAmm  howitzer  Ml  14 

12 

MHO  rifle 

6,470 

Mullbinonm  machine  gun  .50  cal 

9(5 

(all  seniceal>!e) 

Vahkies 

Carrier  personnel  Ml  13 

117 

Truck  cargo  5  (on 

7(5 

Tnick  fuel  1,200  gal 

35 

Truck  utility  W  ton  M151 

178 

Tiiick  tractor  5  Ion 

21 

Truck  cargo  2  ¥i  (ori 

1,302 

IViick  dump  5  ton 

424 

(284  imseivkx'able) 

(’iu-  armored  M706 

S 

( 'arrier  i-argo  M548 

5 

Radios 

AN/ITRC  40 

48 

AN/GKC  125 

9 

AN/IT RC  34 

(58 
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AN/PRC  25  7,922 

AN/llRC  12  Hm 

AN/llRC  49  15 

Generators 

L5KWAC  40 

L5  KW  DC  80 

MisceUaneous 

Teletype  85 

Antenna  998 

AIR  FORC'E 
AiiTmft 

A-1  19 

AC--1I9K  22 

A-37B  90 

C-130  32 

F-5A  126 

UH*-1  177 

Vehides  855 


Secretaiy  Laird  also  requested  the  Secretary  of  State  to  begin  negotiations  with  vari¬ 
ous  foreign  governments  to  secure  the  release  of  tlie  US  F-5A  aircraft  designated  for 
the  military  assistance  programs  for  those  countries,  the  title  transfer  of  ROK  equip¬ 
ment  in  South  Vietnajn,  and  the  expetlited  movement  of  equipment  from  Japan. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  notified  Admiral  Noel  Gayler,  who  succeeded  Admiral  McCain 
as  CINCPAC  on  1  September,  of  the  new  program,  designating  it  ENHANCE  PLUS. 
They  embargoed  retrograde  of  the  listed  items  and  directed  title  transfer  of  all 
equipment  before  1  November  1972,  even  if  it  w^as  still  used  by  US  troops/*^^ 

The  President  wanted  the  added  materiel  in  the  hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
before  a  peace  settlement  entered  into  force,  and  further  instructions  by  Secretary 
Laird  left  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  ENHANCE  PLUS.  There  were  few 
sources  of  equipment  that  could  not  be  drawn  upon  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  project,  and  the  Secretary  authoiized  his  Assistant  Secretary  (Installations  tmd 
Logistics)  on  23  October  to  take  equipment  from  US  forces,  active  and  resen'e, 
from  production,  or  from  depots.  Further,  Mr.  Laird  ordered  diversions  from  ‘"inter¬ 
national  logistics  customei’s,”  ‘Title  transfer,"  he  said,  “of  items  required  to  be 
furnished  the  RVNAF  will  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  will  result 
in  title  to  equipment,  both  within  and  outside  Vietnam  and  destined  for  Vietnam, 
including  that  in  transit,  resting  in  the  RVNAF."  I,aird  directed  the  turnover  of  till 
remaining  US  bases  in  Vietnam  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  Acting  Chairman, 
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(ieneral  Ryan,  passed  ihese  instructions  to  CINC’PAC  and  the  Sen  ice  t  ’hiers  the 
same  day,  noting  I  liat  all  equipment  sht|>ped  %vas  to  he  in  semceahle  conditifm.  '’ 
The  failure  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  in  Ociolver  1972 
removed  the  lUMai  to  complete  ENILANCE  PLUS  by  1  November*  hut  tht'  proje<1  was 
w^ell  on  its  way  by  that  date.  All  of  the  .Anny  iuid  Air  Force  items  in  (X)NUS  liad  been 
identified  mid  otTered  for  shipment.  Secretaiy  Uiird  hail  apiirovi^d  a  ten-[>liuie  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  P-5AS,  and  the  remaining  llh  wxu'e  to  bi^  olHaiiu'd  as  follows: 
32  from  Iran,  48  from  Taiwan,  and  36  from  Korea,  hi  addition*  6fi  A-^iTs  had  been  dis¬ 
mantled*  crated,  and  shi[jped  Irom  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  mid  llie  M48A3  tmiks  wvw 
enroute  to  CONUS  polls  for  sliipnient  to  Vietnmu.  By  the  end  of  Octolier*  28,570  niet- 
lie  tons  out  of  82,707  required  for  ENIlANC'Ii]  PLUS  wen^  aireatly  in  South  Vii^tnam 
and  the  remainder  w'as  either  in  tnmsit  or  in  process  for  movement 

Only  tm-n  additions  were  made  to  the  equipment  provitlod  tlu*  RVNAF  after  tfie 
initiation  of  ENHANCE  PLUS.  The  first  was  amfihibious  craft  for  tlie  Vietnamese 
Marine  ('oqis  (V'NMC),  In  August  1972,  COMUSMACV  ha^i  recaimmended  these 
craft  to  provide  an  amplhhioiis  c^apability  after  the  wathtlrawal  of  US  fon^es.  Atlion 
w^as  defernn!  at  that  time  hr'cause  the  preferretl  L\T-7  nuxlel  was  not  yet  availalile 
but*  as  the  deadline  for  ENHANCE  PLILS  approached,  it  became  clear  that  avail¬ 
able  LVT-5s  were  preferable  to  none  at  all.  On  3  Novemlier  the  ('ommandanl  of 
the  Marine  Coips  lequested  that  L\T-5s  be  provided  to  the  VNMC  els  an  interim 
measure*  and  tht^  Joint  Chiefs,  with  ASD  (l&L)  apjiroval*  added  39  L\T-r>s  and  one 
L\TR-l  to  the  Prtyect  ENHANCE  PLUS  list  on  4  November/“'^ 

Tile  second  addition  substituted  0-2  aircraft  in  place  of  35  0-1  aina^aft  for  tlie 
VNAF  tiecause  of  their  superior  i>erfor!iiaiK‘e  foj'  forward  air  control  anti  visual 
reeonnaissance.  Following  the  reeomniendations  of  the  field  conmmnders,  llie  JCS 
suppoiled  this  change,  tmtl  after  securing  SetTetaiy^  of  Defense  aptiroval*  Atlniiral 
Moorer  authorized  the  repiacemenl  on  10  November  1972.  '' 

Since  the  f'NHANC'E  PLl'S  equipment  no  longer  had  to  reach  Vietnam  by  I 
November  1972,  some  of  it  w^as  transimnetl  by  sea.  The  arrivEil  of  tlu^  8S  HOOD  at 
Newq>oi1  on  12  December  completed  Project  ENHANCE  PIA'S.  In  ;tll*  over  195.099 
lUt^jor  items  vt^ere  delivered;  195  airlift  sonies  moved  4*998  short  tons  of  einiipmeni 
and  34  vessels  IransiKUled  99*351  measurenumt  tons  hy  sea^"^ 


Further  Studies 


lilt'  the  Secrotiuy  of  Defense  iuid  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  vSiaff  weix'  implenu'iiting  the 


V  V  President's  dechsions  for  ENHANCE  mitl  P'NIIANCE  PLUS,  they  ;ilso  followt^l 
the  tirogix'ss  of  die  South  Vietnamese  Lumed  forces.  On  16  Juiu^  dl72,  St^t^rt^tiuy  Liird 
expresstMl  etmeem  wiih  ‘Jlie  poor  status  of  the  ARVN  nuuieuvei'  hathdion  stri'iigtiC 
ai\d  asked  AdniinU  Mooier  for  ;in  aptuiiisiij  of  the  strengtli  mid  training  of  jill  RVNAF 
ground  combat  eknnents.  He  Edso  wanted  a  “st^iiaiate*  systemalit'  assc\ssnit‘ni , , ,  of  the 
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perfoniiance  of  RVNAF  loaders  clowii  to  as  low  as  a  level  as  possible^  to  include  cover' 
age  of  boUi  poor  Lind  good  leadei'shii),”  together  with  plans  to  correct  deficieniies.-^ 

The  Joint  ('hiefs  responded  on  29  June  with  the  encouraging  infonnation  that 
the  RVNAF  (hen  enjoyed  the  “highest  overall  assigned  strength  ever  ac'hieved.'' 
Maneuver  battalion  manning  had  increased  from  66  percent  of  the  authorized 
strength  at  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  to  87  percent  on  22  June.  Under  (lie  cur¬ 
rent  programs,  which  included  reduction  of  the  length  of  basic  training,  an  amnesty 
for  draft  dodgers  and  deserters,  declaration  of  martijU  law  to  tighten  draft  defer¬ 
ment,  and  induction  of  older  men  and  17-year  olds,  (he  Chlets  anticipated  that 
over  550,000  men  w'ould  be  available  for  induction — a  sufficient  number  to  meet 
requirements  ftir  the  rest  of  1972.  “The  RVN.\F  personnel  picture,"  they  concluded, 
“appeans  to  be  mure  encouraging  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  ongoing  training  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  those  envisioned  for  the  future,  appear  both  sound  and  realistic." 
The  RV^NAF  leadership,  too,  had  shown  improvement,  though  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  believed  more  effort  was  needed  in  Uiis  ai^ea/'^^ 

The  Secretaiy  of  Defense  tind  his  staff  continued  to  monitor  the  status  of  the 
RVNAR  In  a  memorandum  for  Admiral  Moorer  on  6  July,  Assistmit  Secrelaiy  for 
Inteniational  Security  Affairs  Nutter  noted  the  encouraging  JCS  report  on  the 
RTOAF  and  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  local  forces  and  National  Police. 
He  asked  for  <m  assessment  of  the  capabilities  of  these  forces  to  regain  control 
w^here  pacification  had  been  dismpted.  He  also  requested  an  assessment  of  enetny 
capabilities  in  ttie  coming  months,  including  tJie  possibility  of  another  enemy  “high 
point"  in  the  fall.  A  week  later,  on  13  July,  Secretary  Laird  observ^ed  the  progress  of 
the  RTOAF,  as  evidenced  by  cuiTent  battlefield  success,  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  continuing  progress.  He  asked  Moorer  for  a  review  of  several  ai^eas  relating  to  the 
morale,  training,  and  overall  combat  effectiveness  of  the  RVNAb;^'  The  Joint  Chiefs 
responded  immediately  to  the  question  of  enemy  capabilities.  Yes,  they  told  the  Sec¬ 
retary  on  14  July,  the  enemy  could  initiate  a  niaior  offensive  in  Militiuy  Region  I  as 
well  as  “a  terror/sapper  cmnpaign"  by  October.^- 

With  regard  to  the  assessment  of  the  RVNAF,  the  JCS  replied  to  both  tlie 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  12  August.  They  reported  “the  status 
of  personnel,  morale,  training,  and  unit  reathness  within  RVNAF  mid  local  force 
units  appears  to  be  good."  Moreover,  efforts  to  improve  problem  ai'eas  promised 
further  improvement.  They  found  manpower  resources  adequate  to  meet  person¬ 
nel  replacements  and  to  support  the  authorized  force  stnicture  and  noted  that 
training  problems  w'ere  being  solved  in  a  number  of  ways.  Officer  and  NCO  out¬ 
put  had  increased;  mobile  training  teams  had  been  used  to  re-equip  and  retrain 
several  ARVN  units;  and  new  equipment  training  teams  had  rapidly  introduced 
new  weapons  and  capabilities  into  the  RVNAF,  though  some  problems  remained 
in  technical  areas.  Individual  unit  performance  in  the  ARVN  and  VNMC  v^mied 
widely,  but  most  units  performed  well.  Overall,  the  Joint  Chiefs  considered  the 
RVNAF  “a  generally  effective,  combat-ready  force"  and  thought  the  outlook 
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for  continueci  iiiiprovniionl  was  good,  'fhey  also  ropoiltni  llial  ln<'al  fnna's  and 
National  Police  could  perform  their  missiotis  alJlunigli  some  limitations  |ier- 
sisleil  The  JCS  did  express  reser\'atians  ahoul  the  effectiveness  of  ijHerdietion  in 
the  Delta,  lint  noted  that  US  advisers  were  making  extensive  effoits  to  em[)hjisize 
coordinated  riverine  operations/'’^ 

Meantime,  on  12  July  1972,  Dr.  Kissinger,  at  the  Ih’esident  s  retiuest,  had  asktHl 
for  a  reexamination  of  the  need  for  more  ‘iiatiunally  rtHTuited  mobile  reserv'e 
units”  in  South  Vietnam.  Such  units.  Dr.  Kissinger  suggested,  w'fiuld  he  similar  to 
the  HVN  Marine  imd  airborne  divisions  and  could  be  created  by  |>hasing  out  some 
existing  units  at  a  later  date.  **The  eventual  objective  W'ould  be  to  iiKTt'iise  the  prce 
portion  of  the  mobile  reserv-es  in  the  RV'NAF  stmcture."  Such  a  possibility  had  ni>if 
been  raised  by  the  w^orking  group  that  had  review^ed  US  military’  assistance  for  the 
RMVIAP  wiieii  the  President  aptiroved  Project  KNllANCE;'^  The  wKirking  group  had 
reported  that  ''the  Heki  commander'  favored  ‘‘continuing  and  expcUiding  the  con¬ 
cept  of  employing  regular  divisions  outside  their  normal  ('oq)s  are;is”  as  a  furthta’ 
rneims  of  enhancing  South  Viet  namese  capabilit  ies.  Siibset|uently,  Assist  ant  Secre¬ 
tary  Nutter  re(|uested  Admiral  Moorers  view^s  on  this  matter  raised  by  die  Presi¬ 
dent,  suggesting  lire  following  possible  “options”:  (1)  adivation  of  a  new,  nationally 
recRiiled  mobile  reseiw  division  oflset  by  deactivation  of  a  territorially  based  one, 
(2)  steps  to  upgrade  one  to  three  existing  divisions  to  give  them  grt'aier  mobility, 
and  (3)  addition  of  one  regiment  to  the  Marine  and  airborne  divisions. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  replied  on  26  July  that  there  atready  was  “a  sal  u  I  ary  trend 
toward  more  flexible  and  mobile  nuKle  of  operations  by  the  RVNAF  within  the 
existing  structure  as  a  direct  result  of  the  ojierat tonal  pressures  getUTated  Ijy  the 
recent  enemy  uffensiV'e,”  As  for  the  possible  oidlons  suggested  by  Mr.  Nutter,  they 
dismissed  the  first  because  of  tIisrupUon  to  otigoing  tirograms  and  cost.  The  third, 
although  preferable  to  the  first,  also  had  significant  disadvantages  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  favored  the  second  oiition  as  the  most  productive  long-term  approaclL 
Ilowev^er,  they  told  Secretaiy  Laird:  “the  evoluliomiiy  jirocess  of  iitigrading  RV'NAF 
divisions  is  more  desirable  than  any  of  the  options  (Considered/’  Rather  thaji  initiate^ 
“mgjor  organizational  and  stiiictural  changes,”  they  preferred  current  programs  to 
improv'e  all  the  RV’NAF  divisions/''’ 

Ev’tmtually,  the  President  reviewed  the  question  of  additional  national  mobile 
reserv'es  for  the  RVNAF  mid  decifletl  that  this  itvatter  should  be  disciis.stnl  with  the 
South  VJetnmuese,  lie  set  forth  a  number  of  specific  points  to  be  raised  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  but  no  final  agreement  on  the  issue  liad  been  reaciied  l>y  tiie  titue  (if  the 
cease-fire  agreement  in  January  1973J' 

Secretaiy  Laird  w^as  also  interested  in  the  role  of  the  US  advisers  and  the 
extent  to  wJiich  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  depended  on  them.  “(Kir  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam,”  he  told  the  JCS  on  26  August  1972,  “c*annot  be  c*onsidenHi  suc£‘es.s- 
ful  until  US  advisei^  may  leave  without  endangering  tlu^  goals  of  Vietnaniization.” 
He  w^anted  I'S  advisers  assigned  only  wiiere  necessaiy  and  to  duties  that  could  not 
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be  perfoniied  by  the  South  Vietiiaiuese  aud  asked  for  a  review  of  the  advisoty'  situ¬ 
ation  with  special  attention  to  C‘h<u>ges  required  by  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
and  later  events.*^ 

The  Joint  f’hiefs  gave  the  Secretaiy  their  review  on  6  October.  In  genertil,  they 
found  that  the  role  of  the  US  advisers  with  the  RVNAF  had  not  changed  fundiunen- 
tally  since  30  March  1972  although  emphasis  hati  shifted  temporarily  to  support 
of  combat  operations.  Tliey  also  obsetv^ed  that  the  delivery  of  Project  ENHANCE 
equipment  necessitated  continuous  adjustments  to  insure  effective  operation  and 
maintenance  of  this  materiel  as  US  force  levels  declined.  Piiilher,  the  JCS  contin¬ 
ued,  the  RVNAF  had  perfonued  well  with  “minimum  advisory  assistance'’  in  insur¬ 
gency  tyi>e  operations;  in  conventional  warfare,  however,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
though  improving,  w^ere  not  equal  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Therefore,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  that  US  advisers  might  be  needed  as  long  as  the  Nortii 
Vietnamese  invasion  and  insurgency  continued  at  current  levels.  “The  US  advisory 
presence,"  they  concluded,  “represents  relatively  inexpensive  insurai\ce  against  the 
loss  of  substantial  investment.  This  presence  must  be  continued  at  an  appropriate 
level  for  the  foreseeable  future."^^'  In  other  words,  the  RWAF  could  not  stand  on 
its  own. 


Further  Force  Structure  Changes 

Tlie  massive  infusion  of  equipment  to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  under 
ENHANCE  and  ENHANCE  PLUS  necessitated  adjustments  in  the  RVNAF 
structure.  In  early  August  1972,  COMUSMACV  and  the  JGS  began  a  review^  of  the 
RWAF  stRicture  for  FY  197*^-1974.  Pending  completion  of  the  review,  they  identi¬ 
fied  additional  spaces  needed  to  support  Project  ENHANCE,  mid  the  Joint  Chiefs 
relayed  these  requirements  to  the  Secretary  on  24  August  1972.  Included  were 
5,489  new  spaces: 

ARVN  Spaces 

Add  three  175-mm  artillery  battalions  1,872 

Add  two  M^S  tank  battalions  1,374 

Add  two  air  defense  artillery  battalions  898 

Provide  141  TOW  weapon  teams  630 


(note:  Only  100  under  PROJECT  ENHANCE) 
VNAF 

Add  five  F-5A  aircraft 

Add  one  CH— 47  helicopter  squadron 
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VNN 

Add  three  WHEt's 

462 

Add  four  PCTs 

9 

Activate  Third  Flotilla  Heaclqiiailers 

16 

Increase  radar  site  siiaces 

225 

(note:  Not  I^ROJEt^^  ENHANCE) 

Total 

5,849 

To  keep  within  (he  K1  million-iii;m  ceiling,  they  proposed  inactivation  oC  177  Po|>ih 
lar  Force  |>latoons  and  iissociated  j>ersonnel  (5,146  spaces);  inactivation  f>r  one 
River  Assault  group  and  two  River  Interdiction  di\1sions  (4^50  spaces);  imd  reciuc- 
tion  of  Viper  craft  pei^onnel  (273  spaces)/’^^ 

Secretary  Liiird  approved  these  new  spaces  and  tlte  accompanying  trade-offs 
as  “one  optional  coiime  of  action”  on  3  Septentber.  (le  ol)ser\(Mi,  however,  dial  the 
need  for  territorial  forces  would  lie  great  bec'anse  of  the  sell)a(*ks  in  tiacific^atioii 
caused  by  the  enemy  offensive,  ('onsequently,  he  authorized,  as  a  second  o|>tion, 
a  temporary  surge  in  RVNAF  strength  beyond  l.l  million  rather  Ilian  immediate 
reduction  in  I  lie  Popular  Forc€»s,  He  did  not  waul  RVNAP"  perff)nnance  in  the  cair- 
rent  heavy  fighting  or  restoration  of  pacification  losses  to  be  imi)ede(i  by  ”shoi1- 
tenn”  manpow-er  shoilages  resuiting  from  the  long-term  M  million-inan  ceiling. 
Laird  believed  that  the  ongoing  FY  1973-1974  RVNAF  struciiire  revdew^  might  b(' 
the  basis  for  impoHant  striKdiiral  changes,  and  urged  etmsideration  of  the  man- 
pow'er  qiu'stifms  associated  witli  improving  the  reserve'  de'ployment  (^ai)ability  of 
ARVN  divisiona  The  discontent  at  village  level  causeti  by  upgratling  Rt^gional  and 
Popular  Forc'es,  the  j>ulitical  effetis  of  GVN  manpow^er  policies,  and  the  j)Ossihiiity 
of  releasing  some  veteran  RVNAF  soldiers  for  the  contributions  they  could  make 
in  the  civilian  secior  should  also  be  considered.  The  Secretaiy  looked  forward  “to 
reviewing  recommendations  concerning  RVNAF  forc^e  structure  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  implementation  of  these  recommendations  may  be  the  final  steps  of  the 
Vietnamization  pro<*ess."  In  relaying  this  decision  to  GINFPAt',  the  Joint  Ghiefs 
repeated  the  Secretary s  instruction  that  the  perfo nuance  of  the  RVNAF  not  be 
imtieded  by  short-tenn  adherence  to  the  LI  million  ceiling — a  level  designed  'Toi* 
the  longer  term.”"’’ 

Despite  the  emphasis  on  ENHANCE  and  ENHANCE  i’LlTS  CH]uipmenl  for  the' 
regular  South  Vietnamese  forces,  as  wc^ll  as  accompanying  forcT  stmeture  atijust- 
ments,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  want  to  ‘Jose  sight  of  the  |>ro|>er  pr>sitiorr  of 
the  local  forceps  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Regional  atid  PopuUir  Forces  had  made'  “.sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  in  repulsing  last  years  invasion,”  he  (old  Adiiunii  Moorer  on 
11  Jaiuiaiy  1973,  mid  their  value  to  the  pacific^ation  effort  was  well  recognized.  The 
St'crelary  askc'd  Moorer  lo  insure  that  the  F7"  197^1-1974  RVNAF  stniclure  review' 
maintiiined  local  fon^es  “at  an  appropriate  levc'l  with  mi  adequate'  levd  of  suppoil,"-'^ 
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On  24  January  1973,  the  day  following  the  annoiinceoient  of  an  agreenient  to 
end  the  war,  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  the  Secretat'y  that  the  equipment  provided  by 
Projects  ENHANCE  and  ENIJANCE  PLUS  could  be  incori)orated  into  the  RVNAF 
structure  withouJ  exceeding  the  1.1  million-man  ceiling.^'^  However,  some  acfjust- 
ment  was  necessary.  The  most  important  changes  stemmed  from  the  600  additional 
aircraft  funushed  to  the  VNAF  under  ENHANCE  PLl?S,  increasing  the  VNAF  from 
56  to  6t5  squadrons.  This  jncTease  inc'hided  the  addition  of  five  fighter-attack  squad¬ 
rons,  five  helicopter  squadrons,  one  maritime  air  patrol  squadron,  and  one  t  raining 
squadron,  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  two  airlift  squadrons,  resulting  in  the  net 
increase  of  ten.  Proposed  force  acyiistments  to  support  the  added  aircraft  as  well 
as  other  new  equipment  supplied  by  Projects  ENHANCE  aiul  ENHANCE  PLUS, 
while  at  the  Scime  time  meeting  the  IJ  million-man  ceiling  by  the  end  of  FY  1973, 
were  as  follows: 


Appmved 

Pro/msed 

T-y  1973 

Proposed 

Adjusted  FY  1973 

Strengths 

Changes 

End  Strengths 

ARVN 

450,367 

-419 

449,948 

VNAF 

61,453 

+3,047 

64,500 

VNN 

40,931 

-816 

40,115 

VNMC 

14,245 

+  110 

14,355 

RF 

327,261 

-1,922 

325,339 

PF 

222,648 

-16,905 

205,743 

1,116,905 

-16,905 

1,100,000 

With  respect  to  tlie  proper  position  of  the  local  forces,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
advised  Mr.  I^ird  that  I  he  Joint  GenenU  Staff  and  COMUSMACV  had  reviewed  the 
mix  of  regular  and  territoriiil  forces.  They  had  exmnined  the  5,146  space  reduction 
in  the  Popukir  Forces  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  one  course  of  action  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  detennined  that  6,146  miscellaneous  low-priority  spa<'es  from  non-combal 
RVNAF  units  could  be  substituted  instead.  Therefore,  planned  reduction  in  the 
local  forces  during  FT  1973  would  be  limited  to  the  16,905  Popular  Force  spaces 
identified  the  pre\ious  July  as  a  result  of  the  VY  1973  RVNAF^  stnicture  review,  and 
1,922  miscellaneous  low-priority  Regional  F^orce  spaces/''"*  These  actions  would 
result  in  an  ac|justed  FT  1973  territorial  force  strength  of  531,082,  and  a  net  reduc¬ 
tion  of  16,044  over  the  previous  fiscal  year,"'’’' 

Meantime,  COMUSMACV  and  the  Joint  General  Staff  had  completed  the  IT' 
1974  RVNAF  structure  review.  General  Weyand  submitted  the  results  (o  CINCPAC 
on  27  January  1973,  the  day  the  Vietnam  agreement  was  signed  in  Paris. The 
Pacific  commander,  in  ttim,  relayed  them  to  the  .Joint  Chiefs  on  6  Februaiy  1973. 
COMUSMACV  and  the  Joint  General  Staff  recapitulated  the  RVNAF  structure 
changes  made  or  proposed  for  FY  1973,  including  those  needed  to  incon>orate  the 
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Project  ENHANCE  and  ENHANCE  PLUS  equipment  into  tlie  RVNAF,  and  set  roHli 
changes  for  VY  1974.  The  latter  were  lindled  to  a^tjuslments  to  streamline  support 
organizations  and  ini])ime  management  capabilities.'^' 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  requested  the  Secrt^tary  of  Defense  approvt'  the  pro^ 
posed  force  structures  for  both  fiscal  years  on  27  February’  197;i  The  specific  fig¬ 
ures  wei'e  as  Ibllows: 


FY  ami* 

FY  1973 

FY  }97::1 

FF  nm 

FY  Fm 

Appmmi 

Changes 

Adjnstrd 

Sfreiiglh 

Cluntgrs 

.4(^/h.s-0¥/ 

Strength 

ARVN 

450,367 

-  1,414 

448,95:1 

+  670 

449.623 

VNAF 

61.453 

+  3,054 

64,507 

-h4()2 

64,909 

VNN 

40,931 

- 1,189 

39,742 

+  439 

40,181 

VNMC 

14,245 

+  157 

14,402 

+  36 

14,438 

RP’ 

326.508 

-  1,947 

324,561 

0 

324,561 

PF 

Awaiting 

223,401 

-17,373 

206,028 

0 

20(1,028 

Disiribiitioii 

+  1,807** 

1,807** 

-1,547 

260 

1,116,905 

-16,905 

1,11)0, ()()() 

0 

1,100,000 

^  Included  temporai'y  over-ceiling  authorizatioir  of  16,905  spaces. 

1,807  addittoniil  tiade-off  spaces  were  identified  for  distribution  in  FY  1974 
and  the  future  pending  requirements. 

These  changes,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  told  the  Secret  my,  “essentially  cirnsthult* 
the  final  stages  of  Vietnamization  and  provide  the  Government  tif  the'  RVN  with  a 
strong,  well-balcmced  militaiy  foree.”^*'’*^ 

With  tlrest'  recommendatioas  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (which  the  StKTetmy  of 
Defense  formally  apjrnrved  on  15  May  1973),  the  l^S  program  to  improve  the  mined 
forces  of  the  Republic*  of  Yietiiam  was,  for  all  practical  puqrosi^s,  complete.  It  was  wilJi 
the  forces  recommended  by  the  JCS  m  Febmary*  1973  that  the  Repul )lic  of  Vic^tiuun 
faced  the  imt*eil:ainties  of  the  i>()st-annislice  period.  Tlie  Vletiumi  agrtMunent  rtHiuired 
withdrawal  of  iill  US  military  forces  frt>m  Vietnmn  by  28  Mai^cli  1 973  except  for  a  50- 
man  Defense  Attaclie  Office  iiiid  forlrade  the  intnxiuclion  of  m\y  additional  mililiuy' 
cxiuipment  into  South  Vielnmii/'^  Tlie  Republic  of  Vietniuii  could  replace  all  existing 
military  (*(iuipment  on  a  one-foeone  biisis,  and  the  United  States  w  ould  continue 
ncilitary’  assisUmc'e  to  the  Rei^ublic  of  Vietnam  within  the  terms  of  the  agrtHUuenl,  in 
addition,  the  liiited  States  wT)uld  maint;iin  a  large  tiviliiui  contrador  advLsoiy  force  in 
SoutJ)  Vietiuun,  hut  the  great  care  an<i  attention  to  RVNAF  imt>rovemen1  would  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  possible  with  the  removal  (jf  the  US  mMihuy  presenc*e.  The  ])rimiuy  goiil  of  (he 
intprovenient  program,  since  its  initiation  in  1968,  had  been  the  ereation  of  a  RTOAF 
c  apable  of  standing  on  its  owm,  and  the  ultimate*  test  w'as  at  hmid. 
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Afterthought 

Looking  back,  a  question  about  ENHANCE  and  ENHANCE  PLUS  emerges. 

Senior  officials  in  Saigon  and  Washington  recognized  that  the  RVNAF  was 
crippled  by  shortcomings  in  leadership,  not  by  shortages  of  equipment  .  Why,  then, 
did  President  Nixon  insist  upon  a  massive  influx  of  materiel?  Perhaps,  he  hoped 
that  Hanoi  would  interpret  these  huge  deliveries  as  proof  that  the  United  States 
intended  to  stand  by  its  ally. 
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RVNAF  Assigned  Strengths, 

January 

1972-Jaiiuar,v 

197:1 

AItVN 

VNN 

VAAF 

vmic 

liV.\AF 

Jail  72 

415,ri;Ki 

43,122 

49,342 

i4,;i8i 

1,052,642 

Feb  72 

417,373 

43,144 

49,152 

14.:127 

1.051,43! 

Mar  72 

421,21)3 

42,915 

49,332 

15,411 

1.056,;180 

Apr  72 

427,049 

42,790 

50,379 

15,277 

1,061,;178 

May  72 

437,215 

42,780 

50,326 

15,775 

1,070,042 

Jun  72 

4r)(),()2() 

43,505 

50,160 

I7,(«ll 

1,097,218 

Jul  72 

460,419 

44,076 

48,817 

17,:191 

1,099,299 

Aug  72 

464,838 

42,842 

49,454 

16,886 

1,097,122 

Sep  72 

466,709 

42,8;17 

50,5:19 

16,674 

1,097,157 

Oct  72 

467,362 

42,726 

51,629 

17,179 

1,098,7:15 

N(>v  72 

461,045 

42,429 

50,85:1 

17,100 

1.091.858 

Dec  72 

458.473 

42,136 

51,629 

16,128 

1,089,882 

Jan  73 

452,430 

42,086 

54,:149 

14,879 

1.085,703 

{icffional  Foire 

Pafnilar  Fora- 

1  Jan  72 

28:1,974 

246,;il4 

1  Jill  72 

:100.646 

227,950 

1  Jan  73 

300,865 

218,908 

.S’oHrcp;  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMA(^'V  Comimimi  Ilistori/,  -fan  /^-Mar  7-i, 
IH>-  C'-18  -  C-22. 
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Pacification  and  Political 
Development,  1971-1972 


The  Ignited  States  recognized  early  in  its  combat  involvement  in  Vietmim  that 
militJir>’  support  and  assistance  alone  would  not  insure  the  survival  of  a  free  gov¬ 
ernment  in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  apparent  that  the  United  States  would  also  have 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  develop  political  strength  and  economic  stability.  To 
that  end,  the  United  States  began  to  assist  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  a  variety  of 
programs  loosely  grouped  under  the  general  title  of  “pacification.’' 

During  1965-1966,  US  efforts  in  Vietnam  focused  on  the  military  situation, 
and  support  of  pacification  was  somewhat  haphazard  with  responsibility  for  US 
programs  divided  between  COMUSMACV  and  the  US  Ambassador  in  Saigon.  It 
was  not  until  May  1967  that  President  Johnson  assigned  COMUSMACV  operational 
direction  for  all  US  support  of  South  Vietnamese  pacification  efforts  under  the 
overall  responsibility  of  the  US  Ambassador  in  Saigon.  To  carry  out  the  mission,  the 
President  directed  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  Deputy  to  COMUSMAC'V  for 
Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Development  Support  (CORDS)  to  be  filled  by  a  civilian 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

The  improved  combat  situation  after  the  defeat  of  the  Vietcong’s  Tet  f)ffensive 
in  1968  allowed  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  to  devote  inc  reased 
attention  to  pacification.  With  US  encouragement,  the  South  Vietnamese  launched 
a  series  of  plans  to  integrate  all  pacification  activities  into  a  single  campaign.  These 
plans,  prepared  on  an  annual  basis  begiiming  in  19(>9,  had  eight  m^or  objectives:  ter¬ 
ritorial  security;  protection  of  the  people  from  terrorism;  increased  self-defense  capa¬ 
bilities  for  the  local  population;  improved  loc'al  administration;  greater  natioiuil  unity; 
a  “brighter  life”  for  war  victims;  an  increased  infonnation  effort;  and  improvement 
of  tlie  rural  economy.  Programs  to  improve  local  security  included  strengtliening  the 
Regional  and  Popular  F’orc'es  to  protect  hamlets  and  the  surrounding  areas,  creation 
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ofttie  Peo]>Ies  Self  Defense  Force  lo  give  the  local  population  added  proiedion,  iuid 
a  buikiup  of  the  South  Vietmunese  National  F\)lice.  in  additiotv  there  were  die  Fhien 
Iloi  Program  to  rally  Viet  Cong  to  tlie  allegiance  of  the  Rejmblic  of  Vietiuun  ;uk1  the 
PhoenLx  or  Phiing  Hoang  Program  to  identify  mid  eliminate'  the  Viet  Cong  infrastnic- 
ture.  To  increase  national  unity,  aid  viclinis.  and  buiki  the  niral  economy,  llie 
Ret)yl)lic  of  Vietnam  with  US  support  jHii^suecl  a  vaiiety  of  ac'tivities  including  refugee 
assistance  and  resettlement  compensation  to  velenms  and  the  dependent  family 
membem  of  soldiei's  killetl  in  combai.  kmd  refonn,  aitd  socvijil,  educaiioniiJ,  agricul- 
tund,  mid  htnilth  improvement  programs. 

To  assess  the  progrt'ss  of  pacification,  the  United  States  and  the  Repyhlic  of 
Vietnam  relied  on  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES),  a  method  of  estimaling 
the  security  of  all  hamiets  in  South  Vietnam,  fii^sl  introduced  in  HK>T*  Under  the 
HES,  ITS  advisers  rated  the  hamiets  in  tlieir  areas  using  18  differetn  indicators  and 
then  assigned  each  a  security  rating  on  a  descending  scale  from  t'alegory  A, 
pletely  secure,  to  Category  E,  Viet  t'ong-c'oninilied.  Al  the  b('gimiing  of  IfidS,  07.2 
percent  of  all  South  Vietnamese  lumilets  were  rated  '1’elativx'ly  secaire"  (Calegtnies 
A,  B,  and  C),  biu  by  December  1070  this  figure  had  rLseii  to  95. 1  iKTcxavt  while  84.0 
percenl  of  the  hamlet  poptilation  lived  in  fully  secure  areas  (Categories  A  ami  B  ), 
indicating  significant  success  in  the  pacification  effort.' 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  little  involvxmienl  in  pacificalioir  CtIMl’SMACV 
directed  overall  US  support  for  the  irrognun  mui  reported  through  CINC’PAC  to  tlie 
Joint  Chiefs  on  matters  of  military  policy  and  t)perations,  but  for  Ids  pacification 
responsibilities,  COMUSMACV  wtis  under  live  snpeiTision  of  the  US  AmbcLssador  in 
Saigon.  The  midurity  of  iiadficalion  activities  involved  economic,  social,  and  politic 
cal  mattei's,  areiis  lieyond  the  jmrvlew  of  the  J(’S.  In  Wasliington,  US  paiii<1i>ation 
in  ]vacification  efforts  w'as  hmidlecl  by  the  Detiartment  of  State,  the  US  Agency  for 
International  Developinent,  the*  US  Inrormation  Agency,  the  OrficT  of  the  Sec'retary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Central  Inlelligence  Agency;  the  usual  channel  to  ('OMUS- 
.MACV  was  Ihroiigit  the  US  Ambassador  in  Saigon  rather  than  the  Chiefs,  'fhe  .Joint 
Staff  was  usually  kept  informed  on  pacification  actions,  and  (T)MUSMACV  fur- 
nisiied  the  Joint  Chiefs  with  infonnation  copies  of  South  Vietnamese  i>a(1fication 
]>ians.  With  limited  involvement,  the  Join!  Chiefs  of  Staff,  nevertheless,  rec^ognized 
the  importance  of  the  pacification  eflbrt  and  gave  it  their  full  support. 


Planning  for  1971 

Tlie  beginning  of  llie  year  1971  found  the  Republic'  of  Vietnam  in  the  middle 
of  a  *'Sup]jlemenlaiy  Pacification  and  nevelo])menl  Campaign"  c'overing  the 
four-nionth  j>eriod  November  1970  through  Febriiaiy  1971.  This  special  plan  w'as 
a  transitional  device  to  shift  patlfK'ation  planning  from  a  calendar  year  lo  the 
lunar  year  that  was  the  basis  ol  Vietnamese  fiscal  i>ianning.  'fhe  su(>i)lementary 
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plan  also  provided  impetus  to  complete  1970  goals  and  prepare  for  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  1971  plan,  focusing  attention  on  a  nationwide  effort  against  the  Viet 
Cong  infrastmciure  (VCI) — elimination  of  all  Viet  Cong-controlled  hamlets  in  MR 
4.  a  special  information  mid  retraining  program,  and  stockpiling  and  allocation  of 
resources  to  meet  pacillcation  needs  throughout  1971.“ 

On  7  January  1971,  t'OMlISMACV  submitted  the  1971  RVN  pacification  plan, 
coveting  the  lunar  year  1  March  1971  through  28  P>bruary  1972.  Previous  plans 
had  been  a  joint  MACV/CORDS/Souih  Vietnamese  elTort,  but  the  South  Vietnam¬ 
ese  had  taken  the  lead  in  preparing  the  new  plan.  Moreover,  they  had  dropped  the 
word  "pacification"  from  the  title^  believing  that  it  meant  wresting  the  people  from 
enemy  control,  a  t>rocess  they  considered  viitually  romi>lete.  Instead,  they  rilletl 
the  new  document  the  "1971  Community  Defense  and  Local  Development  Plan" 
(referred  to  hereafter  as  the  1971  Plan).  It  reflected  a  shift  in  em[)hasis  from  secu¬ 
rity  operations  to  political  imd  economic  development.  In  the  1971  Plan,  the  South 
Vietnamese  consolidated  the  eight  objectives  of  the  earlier  j)lans  under  the  l>road 
areas  of  local  self-defense,  local  .self-government,  and  local  self-develotiment. 
All  on-going  pacification  programs  were  grouped  under  these  three  objectives 
to  emphasize  the  primary  punjose  of  the  entire  effoit.  Local  self-defense  enc'om- 
passed  territorial  secairity;  improv^ement  of  the  Regional  and  PopuUir  Forces,  the 
People's  Self  Defense  Force,  mul  the  National  Police;  and  the  Chieu  Hoi  and  Pluing 
Hoang  activities.  U>cal  self-government  included  existing  information  mid  youth 
programs  as  well  as  the  new  People's  Administration  Program  to  train  and  improve 
loCcU  government  officials,  and  local  self-development  comprised  progriims  ^i('^lling 
with  refugees,  vett'rans,  ItUid  refonn,  agriculture  and  fishing  improvement,  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  and  public  works.  Finally,  the  1971  Plan  had  tw^o  special  programs:  one 
to  treat  the  problems  of  the  growing  population  in  the  cities;  and  another  to  insure 
that  special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  particular  needs  of  ethnic  minorities.'’ 

The  tirgatiizaiion  to  accomplish  pacification  tasks  in  1971  had  evolved  over  the 
previous  years.  On  the  South  Vietnamese  side,  the  Central  Pacification  and  Dtweb 
opment  Council  had  final  responsibility;  President  Thieu  headed  the  Council  mid 
membership  included  the  ministers  <md  heads  of  involved  South  Vietnamese  minis¬ 
tries  and  agencies.  Below  the  Central  Council  were  similar  bodies  in  each  Mililiiry 
Region,  province,  district,  and  village  or  hamlet.  COMUSMAC’V's  responsibility  for 
all  LIS  padfication  efforis  w^as  t'aiTietl  out  by  his  Deputy  for  CORDS.  In  Saigon, 
the  CORDS  organization  had  eleven  directorates  staffed  with  niilitiify'  and  tivlluui 
personnel  who  advised  the  South  Vietnamese  ministries  and  perfonned  staff  and 
administrative  functions.  CORDS  had  similar  advlsoiy^  organizations  at  the  Military 
Region  and  provincial  levels,  composed  of  military'  and  civilian  personiul,  to  assist 
locaJ  South  VietUiimese  officials/ 
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Reduction  of  US  Personnel 

Tlie  continuing  widniraual  of  US  forces  from  South  Viediam  as  well  as  the 
increasing  strictures  on  funds  for  the  war  began  to  afft'ct  US  sniipoi  t  for  paci¬ 
fication  in  1971.  The  number  of  US  nhlitaiy  advisei^  assigned  to  [lacification  duties 
j)eakod  in  nhd-1970  at  6,4G5,  but  acceleraleti  trcjop  deployments  in  1971  forced 
incretistHl  Viet nainizat ion  of  the  C’ORDS  ad\dsor>'  effort.  Tlie  number  of  US  militate 
UOHDS  adviser's  flropped  to  4,924  by  30  June  1971  and  to  2,97 1  l\y  the  en<i  of  the 
y€w.  The  task  of  the  remaining  miliony  advdsei-s  shifte<i  to  training  their  Vietnam¬ 
ese  eounteiparts.  In  addition,  Vieinainization  of  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System 
began  on  1  July  1971  when  the  South  Vietnamese  look  over  repi>riing  from  I  S 
advisers  in  39  districts,  and  l>y  the  end  of  1971,  the  South  Vietnamese  repoiled  in 
103  districts,'' 

The  US  Chilian  advisoiy  role  in  pacification  was  also  reduced.  On  3  June  1971, 
Dr  Kissinger  informed  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  that  tiio  Pn'sident 
w^aiited  '‘a  significant  reduction"  in  the  number  of  civilimi  employees  t>f  hotli  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  US  Agency  for  Inteniatiomil  Development  in  South 
Vietnam,  Specifically,  he  had  asked  for  a  study  of  ways  to  achieve  a  reduction  f)f 
one-third  by  the  end  of  1972J^ 

Although  the  President  had  not  asked  that  the  study  address  pi^rsonnel  witliiii 
the  COHDS  organization,  this  tiueslion  quickly  arose.  On  4  June  1971,  the  US  mis¬ 
sion  in  Saigon  proposeii  reducing  the  civilian  C'OHDS  strength  fnmi  the  current 
level  of  823  to  962,  a  19  percent  reduction,  by  ibe  end  of  FY  1972,  Subseciuently,  the 
NSC  Ati  Hoc  Group  on  Vielnmn  prepared  a  study  on  civilian  reductions  in  Soutb 
Vielniun  that  called  for  the  reduction  of  819  ,A1D  employees  as  well  as  308  US  civih 
ian  (.'ORDS  pereonnel  by  30  June  1972.  This  |>rnposal  lowered  the  CORDS  civilian 
pei'sonnej  level  from  823  to  515,  a  37  percent  reduction,  almost  doiilile  ihc^  figure 
suggested  by  ilie  US  mission  in  SaigonJ 

Within  the  NSC  system,  representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretaiy 
of  Defense  opposed  the  CORDS  civilian  reductions  proposed  i>y  the  NSC  Ad  Hoc 
(iroup  on  Vietnam.  I«itei\  in  discussions  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  Amliassador  Bunker 
proposed  a  compromise,  low^ering  CORDS  civilian  strength  from  823  to  590,  a 
reduction  of  28  percent,  during  FY  1972,  Gcuteral  Abrams  found  this  rectuction 
acceptable,  and  the  President  approved  it  on  10  SeptembfT  1971.  The  reduction  of 
(X)RDS  Chilian  advisers  went  iiliead  imd  ('ORDS  Chilian  strength  stood  at  728  by 
t  he  end  of  197 

Meanwiiile,  the  L^nited  States  had  started  a  review^  of  the  future  org^uiization 
of  the  CORDS  i>rngraiTi.  This  effoii  began  wiien  Dr.  Kissinger  disemssed  tlie  matter, 
as  well  as  the  possible  reduction  of  US  civilian  personnel  involved,  with  US  offi¬ 
cials  when  visiting  Saigon  in  the  early  summer  of  197U  Uiter,  live  ('hainium  of  the 
NSC  Ad  Hoc-  (iroiip  on  Vietnam,  Ambassadtn'  William  H,  Sullivan,  and  tlu^  Ih'puty 
ITS  Ambassatlor  to  South  Vietnam,  Samuel  D.  Berger,  agreed  to  hav(^  a  (ask  force 
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in  Saigon  review  the  organization  and  staffing  of  CORDS.  An  interagency  group 
would  visit  Saigon  in  Noveml)er  to  review  the  task  force  s  findings  and  prepare  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  CHORDS  for  the  President.^ 

The  interagency  group  from  WiLshington,  including  a  member  from  the  ('oun- 
terinsurgency  Operations  Division,  J-;3,  Joint  Staff,  visited  Saigon  during  the  period 
14-19  November  1971  and  reviewed  the  study  of  the  mission  task  force.  The  study 
recommended  retention  of  the  CORDS  organization  under  COMUSMACV  as  the 
single-manager  for  all  US  support  of  pacification  until  the  end  of  F\'  1973  but  with 
modified  internal  stmcture  and  reduced  manning.  The  task  force  also  proposed 
an  assessment  of  the  (X)RDS  organization  in  May  1973.  Wliile  there  was  some  dis¬ 
agreement  over  the  proposals  for  modification  of  the  CORDS  stmcture,  the  inter¬ 
agency  group  accepted  the  recommendation  to  retain  CORDS  in  the  present  form. 
Available  records  do  not  reveal  any  recommendation  to  the  President,  apparently 
reflecting  the  consensus  that  no  change  was  needed  at  that  time.*” 

The  only  significant  change  in  the  CORDS  organization  during  1971  was  the 
change  of  the  Deputy  COMUSMACV  for  CORDS  position  from  a  civilian  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer.  Ambassador  William  E.  Colby,  who  had  served  as  the  MACV  Deputy  for 
CORDS  since  November  1968,  left  Vietnam  in  the  summer  of  1971;  General  Abrams 
and  Ambas.sador  Bunker  recommended  that  his  replacement  be  General  Fred 
Weyand,  USA,  the  current  Deputy  COMUSMACV.  As  Abrams  explained  to  Admiral 
Moorer,  Weyand  was  ‘‘unusually  effective”  with  the  Vietnamese  and  could  assume 
the  CORDS  function  as  an  additional  duty.  CINCPAC  endorsed  the  proposal, 
observing  that  as  the  US  combat  role  in  South  Vietnam  continued  to  decline,  Gen¬ 
eral  Weyand’s  current  responsibilities  would  decrease  allowing  him  time  for  the 
CORDS  mission.** 

Admiral  Moorer  approached  the  Secretary  infonnally  on  this  matter,  and  Mr. 
Laird  agreed.  On  1  October  1971,  he  informed  Admiral  Moorer:  “I  accept  your  judg¬ 
ment  that  General  Weyand  should  be  able  to  assume  the  additional  duty  of  Deputy 
COMUSMACV  for  Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Development  Support.  1  therefore 
approve  his  appointment.”  Later  that  month.  General  Weyand  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  Deputy  for  CORDS.*- 

In  early  January  1972,  a  further  reduction  of  US  AID  personnel  in  the  CORDS 
effort  was  dictated  by  budget  constraints.  Following  discussions  with  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ambassador  Bunker  reluctantly  accepted  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  AID 
civilians  for  the  F\'  1972  ceiling  to  540  rather  than  the  590  approved  earlier  by  the 
President.  General  Abrams  had  objected  to  this  reduction,  and  Ambassador  Bunker 
promised  to  resist  furt  her  cuts  for  FT  1972,  1973,  or  1974.*'* 

General  Abnims  told  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  the  reduction  in  AID  civilian  strength, 
stating  that  this  action  would  cut  staffing  in  the  areas  of  war  victims,  public  s<ifety, 
and  technical  support.  On  26  January  1972,  Admiral  Moorer  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary.  The  pacification  effort  was  essential  to  Viet- 
namization  and  the  key  to  a  stable  government  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  and  unilateral 
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reductions  by  Ihe  Agency  for  iiitemalional  Development  endangered  (X)RI>S,  Tbt^ 
Chairman  emphasized  his  concern  that  Cieneral  Abrams  receive  (lie  snp]>ni1  ne(*es- 
sary  to  build  a  stable  government  in  Soutli  Vietnam.  The  Joint  ('’hiefs  weix^  advis¬ 
ing  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV,  Moorer  told  Ihe  Secretai^,  to  continue  to  rel’er 
proposals  to  lower  AID  strength  in  CORDS  to  the  US  Ambassador  for  resolution. 
Admiral  Moorer  recommended  that  the  Secretary  continue  efforts  with  die  Dejiart- 
ment  of  State  and  US  Agency  for  Inteniational  nevelopmenl  to  insure  ('ORDS  the 
funding  needed  to  suppoit  '‘this  criticiil  progriuiiJ''^ 


Pacification  in  1971 

The  1071  Community  Defense  and  Local  Develoi>menl  Plan  set  a  territorial  secu¬ 
rity  goal  of  providing  A  or  B  security  (using  HES  ratings)  for  \Wr  per<^ent  of  the 
total  population  of  South  Vietnam  and  eliminating  all  enemy-control  let!  liandets. 
Although  all  organized  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  were  charged  with  Ihe 
task  of  keeping  enemy  forces  away  from  the  South  Vietnamese  iieople,  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  forces^ — the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces,  the  Peoples  Self-Defense  Foree 
and  the  National  Police — had  the  principal  responsibility  for  local  security.  Dur¬ 
ing  1971,  the  regular  R\TM  forces  and  remaining  US  forces  moved  away  from  local 
security  operations,  and  reguhu^  force  suppon  of  pacification  consisted  mainly  of 
training  the  territorial  forces,  clearing  operations  in  remaining  Viet  Cong  strong¬ 
holds  and  base  areas,  and  interdiction  of  enemy  sup[jly  routes.  The  perfonmuice 
of  the  territorial  forces  in  1971  showed  mixed  results.  During  the  period  Martii 
through  December,  Regional  F'orce  (RF)  operations  increased,  hut  the  [lercentage 
of  operations  with  enemy  contact  declined;  Popular  Forces  (PF)  also  had  a  low 
percentage  of  operations  with  enemy  contact.  By  December  1971,  only  84J1  i>er('ent 
of  the  population  was  rated  in  the  A  or  B  categorj^  as  compared  w\ih  the  goal  of  95 
percent.4®  In  repoiting  these  statistics,  COMUSMACV  did  not  explain  the  failure 
to  achieve  the  security  objective  in  1971,  but  he  did  note  the  reduction  in  enemy 
attacks-liy-fire  during  the  yeai'.  With  only  ten  Viet  Cong-controlled  liamlels  remain¬ 
ing,  he  expected  that  all  Viet  Cong  hamlets  w'ould  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  Fel>- 
niary  1972.^^ 

The  People's  Self  Detcnse  Force  (PSDF),  organized  in  HK>8,  w^as  a  volunteer 
militia  made  up  of  men  and  bt>ys,  either  above  or  below  draft  age,  mid  wH>men.  All 
serv^ed  on  a  part-time  unpaid  basis  and  assisted  in  patrolling  and  guanling  tlieir 
ow'n  hamlets.  The  1971  plan  called  for  a  PSDF  of  4,009,090  members  consisting 
of  1,500,000  combat  membeis  mid  2,500,000  support  memheis.  These  forces  w't're 
to  be  trained,  aimed,  mid  organized  into  teams  in  order  to  lake  a  more  active  role 
in  protection  of  their  local  villages  and  hamlets.  The  South  Vietnamese  National 
Assembly  gave  full  financial  support  to  the  plmmed  expansion,  and  strong  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  programs  w^ere  pursued.  Consetjuently,  the  year  saw'  .significant 
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progress  toward  mt'eting  the  PSDF  goids.  ajid  by  December  197b  the  status  of  the 
PSDF  was: 


Goal 

Orf/aaizcrl 

T)  aim’d 

Combat  PSDF 

1,50(M)0() 

1,292,156 

1,322,500 

Support  PSDF 

2,500,000 

3,035,980 

2,508.101 

Total 

4.000, 000 

4,429,136 

3,830,601 

Teams 

15,000 

14,869 

14,366 

Together  with  the  local  forces  (RF  and  PF)  and  the  PSDF,  tlie  South  Viet¬ 
namese  National  Police  (NP)  was  the  third  force  charged  with  the  provision  of 
territorial  security.  The  NP  had  responsibility  throughout  South  Vietnam  for  law' 
enforcement;  for  maintenance  of  public  order;  for  crime  prevention,  detection, 
investigation,  and  apprehension;  and  for  disaster  relief.  The  National  Police,  whicli 
had  been  established  in  1962,  had  never  proved  an  effective  force.  At  the  close  of 

1970,  NF  strength  stood  at  approximately  88,000  and  the  1971  Comnuinity  Defense 
and  l^cal  Development  Plan  set  a  force  goal  of  122,000  with  all  t>ersonnel  ‘*well 
trained  to  include  political  education.” 

President  Nixon  was  especially  interested  in  the  Nationtil  Pnlit*e  and  in  early 
1971  asked  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  the  British  expert  on  counterinsurgency,  in  go 
to  South  Vietnam  and  study  the  National  Police Thompson  visited  during  the 
January-Miirch  period  mid  presented  his  report  to  the  LIS  PZmbassy  in  Smgon  on 
29  Mart^h  1971,  lie  saw'  South  Vietnam  as  in  a  transition  between  a  destmctive  war 
and  a  w^orking  peace  witli  a  need  to  change  emphasis  tow'ard  restoratitin  of  tlie  dis¬ 
cipline  and  moral  fiber  of  the  nation.  An  effective  police  force  was  of  considerable 
importance  for  rebuilding  discipline  ami  correction  of  the  moral  erosion  caused 
by  the  long  war.  Thompson  recommended,  aittong  other  things:  the  indejiendence 
of  the  National  Police  from  political  influence;  the  police  station  as  the  basic  unit 
of  the  police  force;  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  police  pei^sonnel;  and  assign¬ 
ment  of  responsibility  for  internal  security  intelligence  in  South  Vietnam  to  the 
National  Police. 

As  a  result  of  President  Nixon interest  and  Thompson’s  report,  South  Vietnam 
gave  increased  attention  to  the  National  Police  during  197 L  In  March,  tlie  force 
was  reorganized  into  a  National  Police  Command,  mtd  in  June,  (he  Republic  of 
Vietnam  established  a  requirement  for  police  operations  centers  at  the  national, 
regional,  provincial,  and  district  levels.  Development  of  these  centers  was  under¬ 
way  by  September  197L  Throughout  its  short  existence  the  National  Police  had 
been  plagued  by  a  lack  of  personnel  primarily  because  available  manpower  w^as 
drafted  into  the  RVN  military  forces.  This  situatkm  was  remedied  briefly  in  eiirly 
1971  when  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  allowed  the  National  Police  the  opportunity, 
on  a  one-time  basis,  to  recruit  84,000  men.  This  recruitment  wds  cancelled  in  April 

1971,  but  not  before  28,000  personnel  had  jtiined  the  National  Police. 
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Despite  the  etiiphasis  pltU'ed  on  tlie  Nl^,  ni)t  all  iinjlilejns  were  I'tMiioved-  Tlu^ 
(luality  i>r  the  remuts  wiLS  generally  low,  k^ademhiiJ  was  weak  at  initiflle  and  lower 
levels  of  the  oi-ganization,  and  training  remained  inadeiinale.  Tlie  eomhination  of 
these  fact  HI’S  w^us  rellected  in  the  poor  performatK'O  of  (lie  NP  in  remote  areas  of 
die  country.  Nonetladess,  the  National  Police  did  hiiild  up  its  strength  and  tirgani^ 
zation  during  the  year  and  assumed  increased  responsibility  for  local  security.  By 
the  end  of  December  1971,  the  NP  strength  stood  at  1 1:5, (>Sb. 

In  early  1971,  the  question  of  additional  I^S  supp<u1  for  the  National  Polic  e 
hatl  eoino  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint  (liiefs.  In  Deeenilier  1970,  t'OMrSMAt'Vs 
Dt'puty  for  CORDS  had  reviewed  South  Vietnaiiiese  internal  set'urily  problems  arid 
recommended  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense,  the  Chainnan  of  the  Joint  tliiefs,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Anny,  and  others  that  the  National  PolicH^  be  included  in  some 
of  the  si>ecial  assistance  programs  currently  provitied  to  RVNAF  pei'sonnel,  such  as 
food  supplements  and  food  allowances  dunng  traifiing.  No  adion  was  laken  on  this 
proposal  and  on  Pi  Feliruary  1971,  COMUSMACA'  urged  CINCllAC  that  these  rec^- 
ommendalions  hv  approved  for  funding  for  the  National  Polk‘e  under  tlu'  AID/ 
DOI)  Realignment  Programs  for  F\s  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  ClNCi\4C  concurred  in 
the  rec^ommendation  and  passed  it  to  the  JCS  a  w'eok  latter. 

On  23  April,  the  Joint  ('hiefs  of  Staff  advised  the  Sec'retaiy^  of  Defense  that 
the  COMUSMAOV  proposal  w^ould  have  a  positive  effect  on  tlu^  perforuuuicc^  of 
the  National  Pcdice  and  would  help  advance  local  defense,  tint,  whereas  die  tuJd 
commanders  favored  full  US  suptiort  for  the  food  support  prognuns  for  FYs  1971 
through  1973,  the  Joint  (’hiefs  of  Staff  did  nut  consider  the  proposal  feasible  in  FY 
1971,  believing  it  too  late  to  iiUrodnce  it  for  that  year.  Rather,  they  rc'C’ommemhHl 
US  snppotl  for  FY  1972  through  1974  on  a  sliding  scale  ot  KK)  percc'iit  for  FY  1972, 
70  percent  in  FY  1973,  and  39  pert'ent  in  FY  1974.  Fnilher,  they  rei^ommended  that 
the  funding  issue  he  resolved  between  the  De|>artments  of  State  and  Delenscv'^' 
Deputy  Secretaiy  of  Defense  Packard  raised  the  matter  witti  the  Secretaiy’  of  Stale 
on  19  Junt»  1971,  hnl  the  Department  of  State  shouted  little  emlmsiiisin  for  (he  ymh 
posal,  and  records  reveal  no  further  action  on  this  (jnestioiu-*^ 

Since  1993,  the  C'hieu  Hoi  (open  anus)  jirograiii  had  sought  to  separate  VicM 
C'ong  from  the  insurgemy  and  ridly  them  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  This  t^fforl 
made  extensive  use  of  psychological  operations  to  induce  the  enemy  to  rally;  the 
ralliers,  knowm  ;us  Hoi  (.'lianh,  received  six  to  eight  w^eeks  of  rehahilitation  training 
at  fifty-one  {‘enters  located  throughout  South  Vietnam.  Tlie  C'hien  Hoi  [vrogram  had 
been  one  of  the  niost  successful  of  the  entire  pac  iricallon  effoil,  and  by  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  1971,  tlie  Republic  of  Vietnam  claimed  over  195,990  lloi  Clianli.  The  1971 
Conmumity  IhTense  and  Loc'al  Development  Plan  included  an  olijective  of  25,909 
ralliei’s  tor  the  Clnen  Hoi  program,  but  it  w^as  soon  obvious  that  this  goal  was  too 
amljitions.  At  mid-year,  the  Repulilic  of  Vietnam  low'ered  the  objeetive  to  29,009 
ralliers,  and  the  total  number  by  tlie  end  of  the  yem’  amounted  lo  29,357,  a  figure 
well  below  the  32,790  ralliers  in  1970,  Acx'ording  to  COMUSMAC'V,  the  re<ison  ha- 
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tlie  (terlme  was  llml,  with  tlie  increased  secuiity  of  the  population  iitvas  and  the 
decline  in  the  level  of  militaiy  contact,  there  was  less  opportunity  for  the  enemy  to 
rally.  Moreover,  the  remaining  VC  were  considered  “hard  core”  and  much  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  inducement  to  clumge  their  loyalty. 

The  most  controvei-sial  of  ;il!  the  pacificalion  efforts  in  South  Vietnam  was  the 
Phung  Ik)iing  Prograju,  or  the  Phoenix  Program  as  it  Wets  originally  niuned  wlien 
introduced  in  Tliis  program  attempted  to  identify  and  eliminate  the  commu¬ 
nist  leadership  apparatus,  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure.  The  Phung  Hoang  IVogram 
called  for  the  identification  mid  verification  of  key  VC  members  ami  their  elimina¬ 
tion  or  '‘neutralization,”  througli  several  means,  including  efforts  to  rally  th<mi  to 
the  Re{>ul>lic  of  Vietnam  through  the  Clueu  Hoi  approach,  to  apprehend  and  detain 
them  for  proper  legal  prosecution,  iind,  only  as  a  final  resort,  to  kill  them.  How¬ 
ever,  the  general  public*,  both  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States,  conceived  of 
elimination  only  as  killing  mid  abuses  within  the  program  added  to  freqimnl  taiblic 
criticism  of  the  activity  tis  one  of  political  assassination.  Although  US  personnel 
advised  and  assisted  the  South  Vietnamese  in  this  effort,  they  did  not  participate  in 
the  actual  Phung  Homig  operations — the  capturing  or  killing  of  the  VCL  Moreover, 
COMUSMAC'V  had  consistently  attempted,  through  US  advisers,  to  discourage 
unlawful  or  inhumane  c^onduct  in  the  program. 

The  1971  Community  Defense  and  Local  Development  Plan  established  a 
monthly  objective  of  1,200  VCl  neutralizations  throughout  South  Vietnam  for  a  total 
of  12,000  by  the  end  of  1971  jmd  14,400  by  the  completion  of  the  plmi  on  29  Febru¬ 
ary  1972.  Included  in  this  objective  was  provision  that  50  percent  of  all  neutniliza- 
tions  be  “sentenced"  VC,  i.e.  captured  and  brought  to  trial.  At  the  end  of  Dec’ember 
1971,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  reported  13,188  neutralizations,  meeting  the  1971 
goal  t  hough  the  total  was  well  below  the  previous  year. 

The  CORDS  staff  evaluated  the  Phung  Hoang  effort  during  1971  to  deli*nnine 
areas  for  imt)rovement.  This  study  revealed  that,  from  the  national  to  tlie  district 
level,  there  was  no  effective  means  of  coordinating  infonuation  on  the  VCl  nor 
were  there  secure  repositories  Inr  storing  intelligence.  Consequently,  the  lociil  pop¬ 
ulation  was  reluctant  to  give  infonuation  to  (he  Phung  Hoai^g  centers.  The  (T)Rl)S 
study  also  concluded  that  South  Vietnamese  personnel  were,  generally,  poorly  (imil- 
ifted  and  motivated  mui  that  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  j>rogram  had  not 
been  clearly  established.  Both  General  Abrams  and  Ambiissatlor  Bunker  aii|>roved 
these  conclusions  anti  in  October  1971,  the  United  States  recommended:  a  phased 
tnuisfer  of  responsibility  for  the  ant  i-VCl  mission  from  the  Plmng  Hoang  t^entei^  to 
the  National  Police  Command  during  1972  accompanied  by  tlie  wIthdraw'jU  of  US 
military  advisory’  support;  improvement  of  the  intelligence  coordination  system  of 
the  Natioital  Police  Command;  and  increased  emphasis  on  the  anti-VCT  respotisi- 
bilities  of  the  province  and  district  chiefs. 

On  2  December,  the  RVN  Prime  Minister  issued  a  directive  pcirtijilly  imidemenl- 
ing  the  US  recommendations.  The  Phung  Hoang  centers  were  retained,  but  the 
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Njitioruil  PoIkt  w<hi1<1  iissnme  ovt^rall  rospoiisihilily  for  \he  program  tjuriiig  U)72. 
The  Prime  Minister  also  plat'od  special  einpluLsis  on  llie  PImng  Hoang  I’rogram  at 
all  eciielons  in  South  Vietnam  and  directed  widt^  and  active  pnhlirMiy  ft^r  the  effoil 
so  that  its  imfioitance  would  he  recognized. 

The  criticisms  and  accusations  that  had  surroimded  ihv  Phnng  Hoang  Program 
snrfactHi  in  liearings  on  US  assistiuice  programs  in  Vietnain  lieUl  during  July  and 
August  1071  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Uoiumittee  on  (jovenxment  0|HU‘a- 
tions*  Auibiissadur  William  E.  Colby,  Deixiily  t(j  COMUSMAtA'  for  COEDS,  testi¬ 
fied  on  jiaeincation  and  received  a  number  of  {lueslious  about  the  Pining  Hoang 
program*  How'  did  he  explain  the  repoits  of  abuse  anti  lonure?  Did  the  [inxgiam 
combat  terror  with  ternxr?  Was  the  jirogram  used  by  live  Keixublic  of  Vieltiam 
against  its  iiolitical  opponents?  Why  had  not  the  number  of  V(J  decrejcsed  despite 
all  the  reponed  neutralizations?  Ambassador  Colby  exjilained  tlie  Phutig  Hoang 
objective  and  optuations  to  the  Subcommittee*  The  program,  be  said,  xlid  not  com¬ 
bat  communist  terrorism  with  terror.  Rather,  it  identified  memliei:s  of  the  VCI  for 
apprehension  mid  detention  according  to  Vietnamese  law.  hi  essent'e,  he  said,  lire 
program  was  iis  good  as  the  peofile  who  c‘arried  it  out  and  he  recognizeii  that  Ihen^ 
liad  been  abuses.  These  w^ere  the  fault  of  individuals,  be  continued,  and  not  of  the 
program  itself*  Moreover,  such  abuse*s  had  been  investigated  and  stojipi'd  by  Viet- 
miuiese  authorities  wheti  dis(‘overed.  Mr.  Colby  admitted  that  it  might  he  ))ossibU^ 
for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  io  use  the  program  against  its  political  enemies,  but  be 
doubteii  that  such  an  eventuality  would  occur.  He  (explained  that  the  total  number 
of  VCI  did  not  decrease  since  rejdacement  constmitly  occurretl  within  the  commie 
nist  apparatus.-* 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  hail  iiu|uired  wbetlier  cur¬ 
rently  approved  reward  and  informmit  ]>rograms,  whitii  might  be  profitably  used  in 
pacification  effoils.  required  stinnilation.  The  Direetoi'  of  the  Joint  Staff  informed 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ISA)  that  in  the  opinion  of  COMUSMACV, 
CTNCPAC,  and  the  Joint  Staff  that  these  progrmms  had  been  satisfadoiy.  The  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defense,  however,  was  not  ctmqiUiely  convini'ed.  He  told  Adinird  Motjrer 
on  20  May: 

We  must  atljust  our  effoils  to  interdict  the  lh)W'  of  men  anti  materiel  by  cJl 
pradiciil  memis*  Interdiction  can  arid  should  imlndt'  more  than  tlyiiig  air  sor¬ 
ties,  perfonning  groimtl  cro.ss-horder  raids,  and  ctmdnrfingsuiveillance  tjf  water 
routes.  1  consider  the  location  and  capture  of  caches  mul  elimination  t>f  \'iet 
Cong  freedom  of  inovenieni  m  iiiiegniJ  and  assentiid  pm1  of  thi*  overall  Inteniir- 
tion  effotl.  It  is  a  tacet  of  interdiction,  widt  h  has  the  additional  mmit  of  being 
consistent  with  the  longer-tenn  capahilities of  the  Reinil  Jic  ofVietnaim-- 

After  cmisidering  the  view's  t)f  i'OMUSMAt'V  and  (TNt'PAC.  Adniiral  Moorer 
funiLshed  the  Si'cretaiy  a  detailed  iLssosstnenl  of  the  various  nS-snpporled  infor¬ 
mant  reward  programs  in  Soutli  Vietnam.  The  Chainmm  btdievt^d  inqilenienlation 
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of  those  prognmis  had  been  sat  isfactory  and  that  ''adequate  and  i>ropitious''  si  iimi- 
lation  of  them  was  being  ''progressively  achieved,”  Moorer  pointed  out  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  that,  at  ITS  suggestion,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  considering  initiation  of 
high  value  rewards  in  both  the  Phung  Hoang  and  Chieu  Hoi  efforts.^^^ 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  did  decide  to  implement  such  a  program  to  improve 
Pimng  Hoang  efficiency.  C'asli  would  be  paifi  for  the  location  of  selected  key  VCl 
and  greatly  increased  sums  w^ould  go  to  units  thal  captured  targeted  VCl,  COMIIS- 
MACV  plajined  to  fund  a  pilot  effort  in  four  selected  pro\1nces  beginning  in  Novcmi- 
ber  197 L  But  unfavorable  press  stories,  labeling  the  project  a  “bounty  system,” 
caused  the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  financial  support.  Iligli  value  rewards 
w^ere  not  implemented  for  t  he  Phung  Hoang  or  Chieu  Hoi  programs.^' 

During  1971,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  moved  ahead  with  efforts  under  the 
local  selCgovemment  portion  of  the  Community  Defense  and  Local  Development 
Plan,  Country  wide  elections  were  held  without  incident  for  the  Louder  House  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  for  the  presidency,  and  first elections  took  place 
in  twelve  villages  and  203  hamlets  that  had  been  under  Viet  Cong  control,  A  prin¬ 
cipal  objective  of  the  local  self-govenunent  aspect  of  the  1971  plan  was  to  train 
local  leaders,  and  13,632  village  and  liamlel  officials  received  instruction  at  the 
National  Cadre  IVaining  Center  during  the  year.  The  institution  of  Province  Mobile 
Assistance  Teams  w^as  another  hopeful  development  in  197  L  The  previous  year, 
the  pi*ovince  chief  and  the  CORDS  province  temn  in  An  Giang  Province  in  the  Delta 
had  initiated  the  practicre  of  sending  teams  of  province  officials  to  visit  and  ^Lssist 
village  and  hamlet  chiefs*  This  approach  had  proved  so  successful  that  the  praciice 
was  extended  to  each  Delta  province  and,  in  April  1971,  the  Republic'  ol‘  Vietnam 
directed  the  establishment  of  similar  teams  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Other  aspects  of  local  self-government  included  a  youth  i>n.>gram  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Infonnation  Program.  The  latter  publicized  the  entire  Community  Defense  and 
Local  Develo|)ment  phm  with  emphasis  on  the  PSDF,  Phung  Hotmg  and  Chieu  Hoi 
operations,  huid  refonn,  and  veteran  and  refugee  prognnns.  But  the  information 
effort  was  judged  a  lailure  in  1971  because  of  poor  perfunnance  by  hamlet  cadre 
and  “election  divei^ions  ”  The  youth  program  sought  to  organize  the  young  t>eaple 
at  the  local,  district,  and  province  levels,  and  develop  them  into  useful  citizens* 
Although  goals  were  not  completely  accomplished,  there  were  youth  councils  in 
2, 166  villages,  257  districts,  and  47  provinces  by  the  close  of  1971* 

The  local  self-development  portion  of  the  Community  Defense  and  Local 
Development  Plan  comprised  economic,  social,  and  educational  programs-jircas 
almost  entirely  beyond  the  domain  of  the  military.  The  US  forces  in  Soulh  Viet¬ 
nam  did,  however,  support  and  assist  these  efforts*  The  Republic  of  Vietnam 
relied  heavily  on  the  Rural  Development  Cadre  (RDC)  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  local  self-development  programs.  The  RDC,  formed  in  1965  and  organized 
into  paramilitary  groups,  was  charged  with  motivating  and  organizing  the  local 
population  to  assume  their  own  self-defense  and  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
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ilie  villages.  Willi  llie  inipi'ovefl  secnnly  in  tiie  rural  areas  altaiuetl  by  IfJTl,  ilie 
Republic  of  Vietnam  reorganized  tlie  RDC  into  smaller  groups  of  ten  pcu’sons 
and  decreed  that  r>0  percent  of  all  the  villages  of  South  Vietnam  wouhl  fiave  smii 
groutis.  Under  llie  guidance  of  the  village  chief,  these  smaller  groups  ^Lssistefl  in 
local  administration  and  development  ])rojects. 

In  a  country  at  war  for  ten  years,  [lomeiess  persons  wert^  a  (‘onstant  jiroliem. 
and  refugee  disposition  was  a  inidor  jiart  of  the  pacifK'ation  effoU.  At  one  time  or 
another  between  11K>4  and  early  1071,  some  25  to  dO  percent  of  the  1 7,500, OOP  peo¬ 
ple  of  Soiith  Vietnam  had  been  homeless.  In  more  spinific^  tenus,  a]>proximalely 
5,300,000  Soulh  Vietnamese  had  been  dlsruiaed  by  tlie  w^ar.  This  figure  iiuinded, 
three  and  a  half  million  refugees  who  had  been  displat*ed  from  llieir  tionu^s;  one 
and  a  half  million  “war  victims”  who  liad  lieen  temporarily  <!is[)la('ed,  luit  wen'  abh^ 
to  return  to  their  homes;  mid  over  200,000  South  Vietnmiiese  who  liad  Heti  from 
Uaml)odia  when  the  w^ar  spread  tlmre  in  1970,  !iy  the  beginning  of  1971,  the  Ih'pub- 
lie  of  Vietmuii,  with  US  assistance,  had  paid  refugee  benents  to  roughly  5,f?O0,O0O; 
some  received  benents  more  than  once,”'^ 

The  refugee  problem  could  never  he  cxmipletely  solved  lis  long  jls  the  war  con¬ 
tinued,  for  Ihe  fighting  protluced  additional  displaced  pei^sons.  Although  tlie  dechrie 
in  the  intensity  of  the  combat  In  1969  and  1970  had  brought  some  leveling  off  of  ihe 
flow  of  refugees,  the  refugee  program  remained  an  imiaulant  element  of  Ihe  1971 
Uonimunily  Defense  and  Locjil  Development  Plan.  Under  the  lillt^  “Hrighler  Life  for 
War  VictinivS,”  the  1971  pliin  ambltiotisly  chilled  for  the  pennanent  reseitimiu'nt  or 
return  k>  Iheir  villages  of  the  refugees  remaining  at  the  end  of  1970  i\s  well  as  those 
who  became  homeless  during  1971 — an  estimated  total  of  430,000  persons.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Ihe  Fiepublic  of  Vieliiam  lioped  to  (^oni|dete  permanent  resettlement  of  Ihe 
reinaining  refugees  from  Cambodia. 

During  1071,  ihe  Heimblic  of  Vietnam  gave  the  refugee  effort  gn'ally  increased 
emphasis,  budgeting  triple  the  mnouut  of  the  previous  year  for  Ihis  i)unjos(\  From 
1  Mm'ch  to  31  December  1971,  about  260,000  refugees  received  full  “ret u nett )-viU 
lag€'”  allowmuH's  while  some  127,116  olliers,  who  were  unabtt^  to  return  to  their 
original  homes,  receiv^ed  RVN  assishmee  in  settling  elsewhert'.  Dt'spite  this  prog¬ 
ress,  displaced  persons  remained  to  be  settled  at  the  end  of  1971  as  new  refugees 
were  generated  in  ihe  continuing  nghUng.  Over  (i0,000  resulted  from  tlie  D  Minh 
Fores!  Operation  in  MR  4  during  late  1970  and  early  1971,  and  t>5dK)0  persons, 
including  50,000  Monlagnards,  were  reio('ated  to  saler  areas  in  MR  2. 

The  “Brighler  Life  for  War  Vidims”  also  iiuiuiled  henefils  for  Soutli  Vit^tnam- 
ese  veterans  and  their  dependents.  In  1970,  Ilie  Reimblic  of  Vietnam  had  euaeled 
a  law  providing  extensive  benefits  for  tiisabled  veterans,  retinai  veterans,  and 
the  willows,  oiiihana  and  parents  of  dead  mililaiw  personnel,  and  tlie  1971  Com- 
iminity  Defense  and  Local  Development  Plan  stressed  effedive  ituplenu'ntalion 
of  this  law.  Efforts  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  ilnring  1971  to  imi>n>ve  the  plight 
of  veterans  included:  imtirovemenl  of  the  system  for  paying  pensions  ami  special 
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coniponsatory  allowances,  processing  of  approximately  175,000  more  benefit 
rases  than  in  1970,  developmem  of  rehabilitation  programs,  and  const rnefion  of 

I, 587  housing  units  for  disabled  soldiers. 

South  Vietiuim  was  an  agrieultural  country,  and  if  it  was  to  become  tinly  iiule- 
pendent  and  economically  viable,  effective  hind  reform  was  essential,  Soiit  h  Vit^tmim 
had  proclaimed  a  series  of  ambitious  land-refonn  programs,  but  the  ad  mil  tnmsfer 
of  land  liad  been  minimal.  In  1969,  President  Thieu  had  ajinounced  the  "Land-to-rhe- 
Tiller"  plan:  a  revolutionary  proposal  to  dislrihute  one  million  hectares  of  jirii'ately 
owned  land  free  of  charge  to  the  tenants  who  cuirently  worked  Tenmits  in  the 
southeiTi  half  of  the  country  were  to  receii^e  thnn'  hectares  each  and  tliose  in  the 
northern  half  one,  and  the  government  would  compensat  e  the  funner  hmdlords.  This 
plan  became  law  in  March  1970  and  the  first  trcuisfer  of  lajid  occurred  the  following 
August,  but  the  refonn  had  achieved  little  by  the  end  of  1970. 

The  1971  Community  Defense  and  Local  Development  Plan  cEitled  for  the  tnins- 
fer  of  400,000  hectares  of  Uuid  to  the  fanners.  From  March  Uirough  Det'embcr,  titles 
for  312,345  hectares  w^ere  distributed  to  fanners,  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  I'xpect  - 
ed  to  come  close  to  meeting  the  goal  by  the  emt  of  the  plan  in  March  1972.  Duting 
1971,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  also  undertook  a  program  of  Umd  suwey  for  the  Mon- 
tagnards  to  give  tJiem  legal  claim  to  the  land  they  oct‘upied  anil  to  prevent  misai>pro- 
priation  of  those  lands.  A  third  RVN  Umd  reform  effort  called  for  I  he  redistribut  km 
of  land  to  the  people  in  resettlement  camps,  iind  the  Republic  of  Vietnmn  distril)uled 

II, 027  plots  totaling  8,567  hectares  in  the  period  March  through  December  1971. 

Closely  related  to  land  reform  w'as  improvement  of  food  production.  The  local 
self-development  part  of  the  1971  Community  Defense  and  Local  Development 
Plan  included  an  agricultural  and  fishery  program  designtnl  to  meet  consumer 
requirements,  export  rice,  <md  raise  the  rural  standard  of  living.  The  plan  called 
for  self-sufficiency  in  rice  protluction  in  1971  through  plaJiting  750,000  hectares  of 
miracle  rice  as  w'eil  as  development  of  com  and  sorghum  cultivation,  ext)ansion  of 
pig  and  poultry  raising,  increased  fishery  |>roduction,  and  implementation  of  smalt 
irrigation  projects.  Rice  i>roduction  did  increase  throughout  South  Vietnam  in  1971 
with  the  Delta  experiencing  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its  histuiy.  Even  sih  only 
588,873  hectares  of  rice  w'ere  planted  and  South  Vietnam  tiid  not  become  a  rice 
exporter.  Nor  did  the  fishery  projects  develop  as  anticipated,  though  the  other  agri¬ 
cultural  progratns  were  largely  successfuL 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  made  considerable  progress  in  the  areas  of  healtli, 
education,  mid  public  works  during  1971.  Tomnninity  coopenitioir  was  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  the  public  healt  h  program  of  the  1971  Comnumity  Defense  and  kical 
Development  Pkin,  which  included  many  projects  for  preventive  medicine,  environ¬ 
mental  sanitation,  healtli  education,  mother<'hild  care,  mid  disease  eradic'aiioic  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  health  project  wms  the  Smiitary  Ilmnlet  Program,  mi  attempt 
to  attain  sucli  basic  sanitation  conditions  in  niral  hamlets  as  potable  water,  suiUible 
sanibuy  facilities,  tind  K)0  percent  immunization  against  communicable  dist'ast^s.  By 
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rlip  end  of  (he  yecU\  (lie  Republic*  of  ViePiiun  c  laimed  133  sutdi  hatuleLs,  only  slijJlitly 
shoi1  of  the  ir>t)  goal  Tlie  Rc^publie  of  Vietmun  also  c'ondiK^ted  ]m‘gc‘-st*ale  inoeula- 
tioas  ill  1971,  with  2, 343, 657  people  vaccinated  against  smallpox. 

The  Community  Defense  and  Local  Development  Plan  sought  to  incTixise  sec* 
ondaiy^  teachers  from  16,270  to  U),300  by  the  end  of  the  plan  year  anti  to  atimit  a 
total  of  62.5  percent  of  total  primaiy  students  to  secondaiy  scfiool  through  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  The  percentage  of  stiukmts  so  adinitied  stoiKl  at  594)  tiercent 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  luiniber  of  secoiidaiy  teacher's  at  19,772.  In  addition, 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  conslrnrtotl  (>44  secondary  classr'ooms  during  tin*  year. 
Despite  the  vv^ir,  the  Repubiic  of  Vietmmi  nuidt^  steady  jirogrc'ss  in  public'  w'orks 
projcx'ts  in  1971,  incr'easing  electrical  capacity,  adding  miles  of  water  distribution 
pipes,  increasing  postal  and  telec'omiminications  capabilities,  coni  inning  road  von- 
stiirction  and  repair,  and  increasing  dredging.  During  1071,  the  total  installcHl  elec¬ 
trical  capacity  throughout  vSouth  Vieliumi  rose  from  289  to  340  nu'gawatts.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  2,913  kilometers  of  I'oad  t'cpair  wwe  comi)leted  in  1971,  and  the  Rc^pnblic  of 
Vietnam  built  50  kilometers  of  new  r  ural  roads,  repaired  1,189  kilometers  of  nual 
roads,  and  coustnicted  3,980  meters  of  new'  bridges  in  this  same  period. 

The  iw'o  special  pr'ograms  of  the  1071  IMan,  Crban  and  Ethnic  Minoritit^s 
Develojmient,  sought  to  give  special  emphasis  io  the  broad  objectives  of  local 
self-defense,  atlministi’ation,  and  deve]ot>merit  for  lK)th  the  nrbim  [lopnlation  and 
for  the  ethnic  minorities  in  South  Vk*tnanu  Th<*  IJrban  Program  recognized  that 
the  pr'oblems  of  the  cities  could  be  solved  only  on  a  long-term  basis  but  did  set 
out  various  luiorily  tasks  to  imtu'ove  administrative  organization  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  cities.  Some  progress  was  made  in  1071.  Preventive  medicine  projecis 
w^ere  launchetl;  neW'  schools  built;  and  winter  siipj)lies,  refuse  collec'tion,  and  fivv 
protection  improved.  With  regard  to  the  ethnic  minor  ilies,  the  Reiuiblic  of  Vietnam 
focused  attention  on  training  for  the  Montagnards,  revising  and  exi)anding  educa¬ 
tion  and  agriculture  |>rograms,  and  im|)lemented  other  programs  esperially  for  the 
minonties  including  highland  larui  refor'ui,  r-efugee  sui>i)or1,  and  ediu'atiori.  In  June 
1971,  President  Thieu  ai)pointed  a  new  Minister  for  the  Devtdopment  of  Ethnic* 
Minorities,  and  he  instituted  a  reorganization  to  insuie  greater  cxioperation  among 
the  RVN  ministries  on  the  problems  of  the  minorities. 


Political  Developments  in  South  Vietnam 

The  major  political  events  in  Sontli  Vietnam  during  1971  vver'c  the  eouutiywicie 
elections  for  the  Lower  House  of  the  National  Assembly  on  30  August  followxxl 
by  the  presitienlial  election  on  3  October.  Voting  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Senate, 
rhe  upper  cliamber  of  the  National  Assembly,  liad  oceurred  in  August  1970.““ 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  tlie  jailitical  issue  conft'onting  Soutli  Vicaiiain  w^as; 
“Who  would  be  the  contendei's  in  the  presidential  election?"  By  the  beginning  of 
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June,  there  were  three  announced  candidates:  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  the  iiuaunljonl 
seeking  a  sec^ond  term:  Vice  President  Nguyen  C’ao  Ky\  the  nainhoyant  Air  MiUT^hal 
and  mtuor  rival  of  President  Thieu;  and  General  Duong  Van  Minh,  known  as  “Big 
Minh”  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  coup  that  overthrew  President  Ngo  Dinli  Diem 
in  1963,  mnning  as  a  peace  candidate.  President  Tiiieu  had  won  his  fii'st  lenu  as 
President  four  years  earlier  over  ten  other  conlesUHits,  but  had  received  only  35 
percent  of  Iht*  total  vote.  This  time,  he  w^anted  to  win  a  majority  and  was  iiarlicU’' 
lady  anxious  to  limit  the  number  of  entrants  in  the  presidential  race.-^ 

Largely  at  Presitlent  Thieus  urging,  the  South  Vietnamese  National  Assembly 
passed  a  bill  on  3  June  sharjily  restricting  the  eligibility  of  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  The  new  bill,  which  President  Thieu  quickly  approved,  required  each  aspi¬ 
rant  to  have  nomination  papers  signed  by  40  Deiiuties  and  Senators  of  tlu^  National 
Assembly  or  by  tOO  members  of  the  elected  [provincial  councils.  Since  a  m<\iority 
of  the  Assembly  members  aiui  many  of  the  provincial  councilmen  supported  Presi¬ 
dent  Thieu,  the  new  law  gave  him  a  decided  ad  vantage, 

All  three  announced  candidates  pressed  ahead  with  efforts  to  secure  the 
necessary  number  of  signatures.  President  Thieii  easily  suiipasseti  the  mn^essaiy 
quota,  obtaining  endorsement  from  89  of  the  159  Deputies  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  15  Senators  as  well  as  from  452  provincial  couiKilnien, 
Genenil  Minh  qualified  with  the  backing  of  44  members  of  the  National  .Assembly 
By  4  August,  the  deadline  for  submitting  I  he  required  signatures,  Vice  President 
Ky  had  the  endorsemeni  of  102  provincial  councilmen,  but  40  of  those  had  already 
signed  for  President  Thieu.  On  the  following  day  the  South  VUimunese  Supreme 
Court  rejecled  Ky*s  application  for  candidacy.’^' 

Throughout  June  anti  July,  General  Minh  had  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
race  should  the  Vice  President  be  discuuilified,  and  he  lived  up  to  his  w^ord.  On  20 
August,  General  Minh  withdrew  from  the  contest,  stating:  ‘3  c'annot  kmtl  a  hmul  to 
a  dirty  farce  which  would  only  make  the  people  more  desperate  and  disillusioned 
with  the  democratic  system,*'  Mitilfs  w^ithdraw'al  left  only  one  candidate  for  the 
October  presidential  election:  this  was  a  source  of  considerable  einbarrassnient 
for  the  ITnited  States.  How  could  US  officials  claim  democTacy  and  constitutional 
government  were  w^orking  in  South  Vietnam  when  there  was  only  one  candidate  in 
the  Presidential  race?  Ajiibassador  Bunker  had  mel  with  General  Minh  just  prior 
to  his  announcement  in  an  attempt  to  pei*suade  the  GeneiTil  not  to  withdraw.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  announcement,  a  US  Embassy  spokesniiin  in  Saigon  voiced  regi’et  over 
the  development,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  White  House  Pi’ess  Secretary  also 
voiced  disappointment  that  “a  imijor  candidate'*  had  removed  himself  from  the 
election.  A  spokesman  of  the  Dei>art.ment  of  State  followed  with  a  similar  state¬ 
ment,  adding  that  the  Ihiited  States  favored  “a  fair,  honest  mid  contested  election — 
one  that  would  lead  to  a  choice  for  the  South  Vietnamese  |)eople.’'’^“ 

The  turn  of  events  also  embarrassed  President  Thieu.  Appai'ently  at  his  request, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Supreme  Court  reconsidered  the  decision  on  Vice  Pnvsitlent 
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Kys  candidacy,  anti  on  21  August  revei-seci  its  ]>n'vious  ruling,  'Plie  devic’c  used  [>y 
the  Conn  Wtis  to  invalidate  all  the  452  signatures  of  [provincial  councihru^ti  ret^eived 
by  President  Thieii,  Since  the  President  retained  llie  endfjrsenient  of  11)4  nienilx^rs 
of  the  National  Assembly,  he  still  more  than  tuet  the  reiiuirement  of  i\w  eledion 
law,  hut  now'  all  the  i>rovincial  council  member  signal iires  obtained  by  Ky  cxaild 
be  eounted,  making  liini  eligible  for  the  contest.  Ky,  howevw,  w7ls  no  longe^r  will¬ 
ing  to  [>ai1it4pate  in  the  election,  anti  on  23  August,  held  a  i)res.s  (amference  to 
announce  his  w'ithdrawal  Once  again  President  Thien  was  left  the  sole  ('onti>stant 
for  the  Pi'esidency. 

The  election  for  the  Lowtf  House  of  the  South  Vietnam  Natif)nal  Asstnnbly 
ocimrred  wdthniit  incident  on  29  August  1971.  Slightly  more  than  7S  [percent  of  the 
eligible  votei^  turned  out  to  select  159  deputies  from  among  some  1,242  candidates 
in  mi  eleelion  that,  “with  certain  glaring  exceptions,''  wus  judged  fair  and  correct. 
CcUididates  o])posing  President  Thien  and  his  policies  sc-ored  im]>ressiv(^  gains,  tmt 
the  President  still  enmmanded  a  nu\joriiy  in  the  new^  bodyj'^’ 

President  Thieu  [proceeded  wvitli  prejparations  for  the  presidejitial  election  (>ri 
3  October  apparently  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  his  would  be  the  only  name  on  ihv 
ballot.  The  election  wtpuld,  in  fact,  be  a  referendum  indicating  by  the  size  of  I  he 
vole  the  su])poil  for  the  President.  Meantime,  anti-Thieii  and  miti-l'S  ckvmonstra- 
tions  occurred  sporadically  in  Soutli  Vietnam.  There  w'ere  also  rejiorts  of  state^ 
ments  by  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  [promising  to  stage  a  military'  coup  if  President  Thieu 
w'enl  alteafl  with  tlie  election,  bnl  the  Vice  President  never  [PubUc'ly  voiced  sucli 
a  threat.  On  l(>  September,  the  anti-Goveniment  Ai  Quang  Buddhist  gr(pn[P  called 
on  all  “freedtpin  and  democracy  loving  people"  in  South  Vietnam  to  boycott  the  3 
October  election,  and  several  days  later,  the  Senate  of  lire  South  Vietnam  National 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  asking  President  Thieu  to  [postipoiie  lire  elec'lion, 
but  the  President  ignoreci  tlie  request. 

The  rniltxi  States  had  reconciled  itself  t(p  the  uneontested  eleelion  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  Sec'retaiy  of  Slate  Rogers  tcpld  a  [press  conference'  on  3  September 
that  he  viewed  the  foil  heon  ting  vote  ^^s  a  test  (pf  [public  eon  tide  jice'  in  the  Thieu 
administration.  7?^r  New  York  Times  rtqpoHed  some  days  later  that  “l-nited  Stales 
officials"  liad  eaulioned  South  Vietnamese  generals  against  any  f'QU[P  against  Presi¬ 
dent  Thien  in  the  present  eleelion  cTisismid  that  any  such  attempt  wonltl  lead  loan 
end  of  US  suppoH.  The  files  of  the  Joiiil  Chiefs  of  Staff,  however,  revc'al  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  such  I '  S  act  ion. 

The  pre,sidenlial  ekxqion  tocpk  [place  ms  scheduled  on  3  October  197L  DesiPite 
enemy  shelling  of  a  dozen  cities  and  hamlets,  ineluding  Saigon  and  four  provincial 
capitals,  approximately  87  pert^nt  of  the  eligible  seven  miltion  voters  in  South 
Vietnam  w'ent  to  tire  pcplls.  This  figure  represented  a  slight  int'rt'ase  over  the  83  [H'r- 
cent  paiticiipation  in  the  [presidential  election  in  1967,  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  nxxnved 
94  [percent  of  the  ballots  cast  with  only  6  percent  left  blank  or  mutilated.  Ohxionsly, 
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the  Buddliisl  call  for  a  boycott  went  largely  unheeded,  and  although  Nguyt'ii  Cao 
Ky  refused  to  v'ote,  he  took  no  action  to  disrupt  the  election.* 

President  Thieu  took  the  oath  of  office  for  his  second  four-year  tenn  on  31 
October  in  a  ceremony  held  under  tight  security  conditions.  Speaking  before  a 
carefully  selected  audience,  including  US  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  John  (’onnally 
representing  President  Nixon,  the  South  Vietnamese  President  proposed  an  imme¬ 
diate  cease-fire  and  welcomed  peace  initiatives  from  “anywhere.”  In  a  more  realis¬ 
tic  vein,  he  reminded  his  fellow  countrymen  that  they  would  soon  be  fighting  :ilone 
and  called  for  national  attempts  for  self-sufficiency.  He  called  upon  the  United 
States  to  continue  military,  economic,  and  social  assistance  to  enable  South  V'iet- 
Ucun  to  continue  to  fight  white  rebuilding  and  moving  toward  self-reliance.  In  honor 
of  the  inauguration,  the  Republic  of  Viettiam  began  the  release  of  approxintately 
3,(XK)  Viet  Cong  prisoners  to  be  completed  over  t  he  next  few  days.  The  great  minor¬ 
ity  of  those  released  would  undergo  a  Chieu  Hoi  indoctrination  program  and  then 
would  be  set  free;  ironically,  they  would  be  subject  to  military  service.’*' 


Economic  Matters 

To  attain  the  self-sufficiency  called  for  in  the  inaugural  address.  President  Thieu 
launched  a  progriun  of  economic  reform  to  cut  South  Vietnam's  relianc  e  on  US 
assistance  and  to  combat  chronic  inflation  in  South  Vietnam.  Unveiling  his  plan  in 
a  speech  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  South  Vietnamese  National  Assembly  on  15 
November  1971,  he  c-allcnl  for  a  devaluation  of  the  piaster  by  almost  50  percent. 
This  action,  he  anticipated,  would  make  the  piaster  “more  realistic,”  defc'ating  the 
black  market  in  dollars  and  attracting  foreign  investment.  Other  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  included:  tiuiff  reform,  including  higher  levies  on  intportation  of  non-c^ssential 
items;  a  pay  increase’  for  both  RV'N  civil  servants  and  the  RVNAF;  and  a  new  invest¬ 
ment  law  to  stimulate  further  foreign  investment  in  the  R\^N  economy."* 

UniU’d  States  officials  were  also  concerned  about  economic  reform  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  realized  that,  if  South  Vietnam  was  to  become  truly  indepetulent,  it 
must  be  self-sufficient  economically  as  well  as  militarily.  This  would  not  be  easy 
to  accontplish.  The  large  US  military  presence  in  South  Vietnam  accompjuiied  by 
IIS  economic  assistance  over  the  previous  years  had  made  the  South  Vietniunese 
economy  largely  dependent  on  the  United  States.  In  December  1971,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  US  assistance  accounted  for  over  60  percent  of  the  total  RVN  national 
budget.**'  Although  the  United  States  did  not  contemplate  either  an  imntediate  end 
or  even  a  drastic  reduction  in  its  economic  assistance  to  South  Vietiuun.  President 
Nixon  and  his  advisers  recognized  that  South  Vietnam  must  have  help  to  become 
more  economically  independent. 

Complete  coverage  of  US  economic  programs  for  South  Vietnam  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  volume,  but  Depsulment  of  Defense  involvement  in  this  area  should 
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ho  roviowotl.  Soorotary  of  Dofoiiso  l^ainl  iiad  loiij;  liooti  awaio  t)f  ilio  oconoiiiio 
fH-obloitus  ciiiistMi  by  Iho  flS  military  [ji-osoiro  in  Soiilli  Violtiam.  In  Aiif<usl  bo 
had  (old  Admiral  Mooror  tiiat  tho  iinijlicatioius  of  Iho  Soutli  Violnatnoso  ooonoiuic 
situation  nocossitatod  full  paHioipatioii  by  bis  office  and  tilt'  .k)itil  (  hiofs  in  dovel- 
opmoiil  of  US  oconomio  policies  to  insure  the  siK  cess  of  Viotnaiiiization.  l.aird  stiff- 
gesled  an  economic  adviser  for  COMI  SMACV  to  work  with  other  elements  of  lb(' 
US  mission  in  Saigon  and,  tlirongh  the  Joint  Chiefs,  with  his  office.  Accordttigly. 
COMliSMACV  established  the  (Jfflee  of  the  Dei)uly  Chief  of  Staff  for  Economic 
Affairs  on  4  September  1970.  and  Brigadier  Ceneral  William  Wat  kin,  I  SA,  was 
appointed  to  the  position.  In  re()orting  this  action  to  the  Secndaiy,  tin*  JCS  noted 
that  Det)ai1menl  of  Defense  iussistimee  for  South  Vietnamese  ect*nomic  t»roblems 
was  useful. 

Watkin's  lour  in  Vit'inam  would  end  in  October  1971;  in  June  l!)7l,  COMCS- 
MACV  nrgeti  eontinning  the  position,  ex]>laining  that: 

The  experience  of  the  past  nine  months  h;is  inure  than  Justified  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  establish  an  economic  affaiis  office  in  MACV.  The  office  plays  a  dynam¬ 
ic  atui  liighly  effective  role  tiy  developing  and  guiding  MACV  progtam.s  which 
.stimulate  RVN  economic  developinem ,  hy  collaborating  witli  the  CSEMB  and 
I'SAID  on  ineiLsures  designed  to  control  inflalioti  atnl  to  rationalize  ilu’  (iVN 
economic  .sy.stem  luid  liy  providing  IXil)  with  an  indeiiendenl  source  of  analy¬ 
sis.  information,  luul  advice  conceming  the  RVN  eeonomy. 

Abrams  believed  that  tlie  economic  affairs  office  was  an  invaluable  element  of  his 
beadtiuarters,  now  and  in  the  future.  Tlie  JCS  agreed  tmd  the  t'osiiion  of  I>e[ni1y 
Chief  ofSttilT  for  Economie  Affairs  was  eoni  imied. 

To  assist  llie  Sonlb  Vietnamese  economy,  the  Dejiuty  Secretary  of  Drd'ense 
requesfed  in  -Inly  1971  that  COMUSMACV  and  the  Commander,  Naval  Eacililies 
Engineering  (’ommaiul  (NAVFACENGCOM),  develoj)  a  progratn  for  the  exiiansion 
of  the  Soidli  Vietnamese  const  ruction  industry.  General  Abrams  and  the  N.AV- 
FACENGCOM  commander  [irepared  llie  reiinested  program  and  the  Joint  (  biefs 
sent  it  to  tlie  Seeretiiry  of  Defense  on  11  .August  as  an  “interim  enhancemetil  ]iro- 
gram”  that  could  serve  as  the  start  for  a  longdenn  iirojecl.^- 

PresklenI  Nixon  followed  the  economic  sitiialion  in  Soutli  Vietnam,  and  on  Lid 
July  1971,  Dr.  Kissinger  informed  various  US  oflndals,  im  lnding  the  Und<>r  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Slate,  the  Detmty  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Cliainmm,  of  the  President’s 
decision  to  establish  a  special  economic  development  fund  for  South  Vietnam.  In 
elTect,  what  the  President  wunti'd,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  ])ointed  out,  was  "Vietiumiiza- 
lion”  of  the  South  Vietname.se  eeonomy.  The  President  (ilanned  It^i  :isk  Congress 
for  a  five-year  aulhorizal ion  of  about  $1:79  million  per  year  to  facilitate  rednelion  of 
US  economic  assistance.  Developmental  elements  in  existing  US  [irograms  would 
be  brought  logetlier  and  funds  would  be  .sii])plii'd  for  machinery,  span*  j>ai1s,  con- 
stmetion  iiiaterials.  equipment,  and  other  investment  goods.  I>r.  Kissitigt'r  retpu'sl- 
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ed  a  study  on  this  matter  for  Senior  Review  Group  consideration  by  15  August 
i971>‘^  A  study  was  prepared  with  minimal  involvement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Prior  to  completion  of  the  study,  a  member  of  the  Cliainnan's  Staff  Group  advised 
Admiral  Moorer  that  “The  JCS  will,  of  course,  coordinate  on  the  paper  but  in  my 
view^  there  is  very  little  of  substance  we  can  coniribtite."  Subsequently,  the  Senior 
Review'  Group  held  consideration  of  the  paper  in  abeyance  because  of  the  “political 
climate”  in  both  Wjishington  and  Saigon,  and  no  fuHher  action  w'as  taken,** 

Since  the  economic  development  fund  did  not  f)rove  feasible,  the  President  and 
Dr.  Kissinger  lunied  to  other  ways  of  promoting  the  economic  independence  of 
South  Vietnam.  On  3  January  1972.  Dr.  Kissinger  asked  the  Vietnam  Special  Studies 
Group  for  an  evaluation  of  the  economic  support  rtxjuired  by  South  Vietnam  (lur¬ 
ing  the  coming  years  as  well  iis  alternative  ways  of  meeting  that  need.  As  the  first 
phase,  he  w'mited  consideration  of  foreign  exclumge  siipiiort  for  the  Repuhlic^  of 
Vietnmn  during  1972.  As  sources  for  such  suppoit,  he  mentioned  such  possibilities 
as  diversion  of  money  from  US  AID  i^rojects  mul  ceUain  Department  of  Defense 
projects  that  might  slow  the  tirain  of  South  Vietnam  s  foreign  exchange.^'* 

The  Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group  prepared  the  study,  and  after  considering 
it,  the  President  made  his  decision  on  17  Febmary  1972.  He  selected  the  second 
ot)tion  presented  by  the  Study  Group,  providing  South  Vietnam  $680  million  of  US 
economic  support  in  1972  and  requiring  $385  million  in  FY  1972  sup[K)iling  assis¬ 
tance  funds.  This  assistance  would  be  used  to  encourage  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  increase  domestic  taxes,  improve  government  efficiency,  ac|fust  the  exchange 
rale,  and  take  other  appropriate  actions  to  reduce  the  level  of  US  support  needed 
in  future  years.  The  President  direcietl  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  n^view  his  1973 
budget  to  find  ways  of  providing  an  additional  $(>()  million  for  economic  sup|>oi1  of 
South  Vietnanx.^'^ 

After  review,  which  included  initial  recommendations  by  COMUSMAUV,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  told  Kissinger  that  there  W'as  no  excess  in  the  De[>artiuent 
of  Defense  FY  1973  budget.  He  believed,  lioweV'er,  that  the  additional  $60  million 
requested  by  the  President  could  be  met  tlirougli  expansion  of  military  constnic- 
tion  in  South  Vietnam,  increased  in-counti'y  procurement,  direct  military  budget 
siippoH  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  other  expedients,  some  inV'Olving  the  use 
of  unobligated  F\'  1971  funds.  At  the  same  lime,  the  Secretary  of  Defense^  infoniied 
the  Service  Secretaries,  the  Chainnan,  the  Senice  Chiefs,  and  CINCPAC  of  his 
appiwal  of  these  actions  and  asked  for  their  “wiioledieartecr  support  to  meet  the 
economic  assistance  lev^eLs  established  by  the  President.^" 

Subsequently,  on  19  May  1972,  Dr,  Kissinger  related  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  he  and  the  President  had  discussed  the  Dt'paitment  of  DefcTise  t)ro- 
posed  action  for  economic  support  for  South  Vietnmn  and  that  the  President  had 
approved  those  proposals.  “Your  support,”  Kissinger  told  I^ird,  “and  that  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  this  critical  matter  has  been  outstanding.’"*^ 
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Pacification  in  1972 

Pacification  apjjeaml  to  be  siicceetiin;'  at  tlu^  beginning  of  ilu*  piLst 

sevenil  years,  coinbal  operations  luitJ  piisiied  main-force  enemy  iiniis  bat  k  intt> 
the  Jungles  and  inounlains  while  the  HVN  community  tlefense  iuul  local  dtw(df)p- 
ment  program  hati  eroded  Viet  (’ong  control  t)f  essential  resourct^s  in  the  j)0])ulat(Ht 
areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Bui,  late  in  1971,  growing  indicators  had  a|jptsin>d  that 
the  enemy,  recognizing  the  RVN  pacification  suct^ess.  jilanned  (‘ounter  tdTotls.  In 
rei)eated  instances,  captured  Viet  (’t>ng  documents  called  "counieniJacincation 
t)ijeraliuns”  tlie  "^pivotar  task  at  present.  BxhoHing  the  Viet  I'ong  cadre  memiH'rs 
to  reliini  from  their  Jungie  hideouts  to  the  villages,  these  dta-umeiits  einiihasizetl 
the  low  profile  tactics  that  hatl  enabletl  the  Viet  t 'ong  in  the  early  BMids  to  gain  f^on- 
trol  over  large  areas  of  t  he  countiyside.  *’' 

Observing  the  success  of  tuuification  during  1971,  both  South  Vietnamese  and 
US  officials  saw  no  ihhkI  to  change  either  bjisit^  objec  tives  or  aj>i)roaelies,  ewen  with 
the  indicaticjns  of  jiossible  enemy  counter  efforts.  Rather,  wliat  was  reiiuired,  they 
believed,  was  steady,  continuous  progress  fow'ard  eslahlishc^d  goals.  These'  offuials 
did  consider  that  the  time  had  come  wheti  it  w^as  not  only  possible  but  nec‘(\ssai-y 
to  plan  pacification  on  a  longerdenn  basis.  As  a  n'sult,  the  R('publi<‘  of  Vietnam 
piililished  in  eaiiy  1972  a  new  plan  covering  the  four-year  period  from  March  1972 
through  1975.  This  Four  Year  Commuiiily  Defimse  and  LtJCal  Development  Flan, 
1972-1975  (hereafter  refeiTed  to  as  the  Four  Year  Plan)  calleti  for  the  t^nmpletion  of 
all  pacification  tasks  resulting  in  a  secure  and  stal>le  Semth  Vietmmr  With  Ihc'  s;une 
basic  goals  as  in  the  prtnious  plans,  it  emphasized  long-nmge  ]>rograms  to  siipporl 
national  ec'onomic  development.  As  in  earlier  plans,  the  nt'W  plan  focused  att(*ntion 
on:  consnlitialion  and  maintenance  of  security  for  the  entire  c'onntiy;  elimination  of 
communist  guerrillas  and  terrorism:  efficiency  and  integrity  of  govennnenl  admin¬ 
istration  at  Eiil  levels;  mid  emj)hasis  on  social  and  t‘conomit‘  [irogress. 

Tlie  Four  Yciir  Plmi  c'ontiiuied  to  orgmiize  ^dl  pnigiTuns  under  the  tjiree  basic^  objec¬ 
tives  of  loc'cil  self-defense,  local  selfgoventmeiit,  iuid  local  selMevtdopmeiil.  All  the 
prognuiLs  of  tiie  1971  phni  were  rtMaiiHMi  mul  five  new  ones  were  added.  In  tht'  m'ea  of 
self-defense,  tlu^  Four  Yem^  F^kui  ciilled  for  full  sc't-unty  {llf^S  rating  of  A)  for  UK)  penvnt 
of  the  hmnlets  of  South  Vietruun  by  1975,  for  full  miuming  at  the  Regiomil  and  [^i]HiUu- 
Forces  at  autlionznl  levels,  for  a  I  mined  mid  elTeclive  NationiiJ  Police  at  the  apj)nm'd 
st  rengtJi  of  122,tMKl  in  1972,  mu  I  elimination  cif  ^dl  fonns  of  commimLst  sabotage,  Itm'or- 
ism,  mid  subversion.  Tlie  self-defenst’*  tJortkni  of  the  Four  Yem^  Plmi  continued  tlu'  Uhieu 
Hoi  mid  Pluuig  Hoang  Progriims  and  inehided  a  lu'w  elTun — mi  Adminislrative  Stviiiity 
l^'ogimn  topniteci  government  officijils,  iiistallalions,  mid  dcK-nnumtsat  all  U'veLs.  Uieal 
self-goveninuHii  in  the  Four  Yem^  Plan  eiu'om(>asscul  tlie  smne  objectives  mid  activi¬ 
ties  ms  in  the  jut'vious  jilmi  and  added  the  new  Duid  Ri^vc^mu^  Devclofinient  Prognun 
to  eiilimiec'  finmicial  self-sufllcu*iiey  of  the  j)rovinci%  eilies,  mid  villagt's.  All  tlu^  tu‘o- 
noniic  mid  sockd  elToHs  fell  under  tJie  ku^il  si'lf-dev'elo|vinenl  poHion  of  tlu^  Four  Yem' 
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Plan.  Tliere  was  also  one  new  aspect  in  tliis  seclioii,  a  pi'ograin  (o  inipi'ove  the  nntiiiriaJ 
system  and  supply  services  for  needetl  economic  development,  "rite  special  uiium  tmd 
etimic  programs  of  the  1971  plan  were  carried  forw^ard  in  the  new  plan  cind  two  iiujrt* 
s|K'cial  ones  were  added:  one  to  eradicate  all  “social  evils''  such  as  dnig  \m\  venereal 
disease,  crime,  and  the  like;  iuid  administrative  refonn  to  streamline  govennnc^nuiJ  pny- 
cedures  and  public  services,  eliminating  corruption  and  reducing  delays/’*^ 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  launched  the  Four  Year  Community  Defense  and 
Local  Development  Plan  on  1  March  1972  with  high  hopes  for  its  suec'ess,  but 
almost  immediately  the  massive  North  Vietnamese  offensive,  beginning  on  31 
Mtircii  1972,  dealt  a  severe  blow^  to  pacification.  Large  areas  of  South  Viettuun  fell 
under  North  Vietnamese  control,  tines  of  communication  were  interrupted,  mid  tre¬ 
mendous  numbers  of  new  refugees  were  created.  Not  only  were  many  pacifu^ation 
projects  disrupted  but  both  personnel  and  resources  from  others  were  diverted 
to  meet  emergency  situations.  By  the  end  of  August  1972,  the  offensive  luid  been 
l)kiiUed  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnain  undertook  recovery  efforts  to  return  the  coni- 
ntunity  defense  and  local  development  program  to  its  original  course.  Speciiil  plans 
prepared  in  seventeen  affected  provinces  identified  actions  to  rebuild  security, 
restore  govemmentiil  services,  and  reconstnict  dcunaged  pui>lic^  facilities,  mid  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  reprogrammed  B48  nvilUon  piasters  for  these  projects.  The 
Llnited  States  supplied  financial  assistance  for  the  recovery  operations  and  FORDS 
advisers  worked  closely  with  the  South  Vietnamese  on  these  efforts.  As  a  result,  by 
the  end  of  1972,  the  pacification  effort  was  largely  restored  to  the  point  where  it 
had  St  ood  at  the  start,  of  the  year^^^ 

Wlien  tlie  Four  Year  Plan  was  launched,  82.7  percent  of  ;dl  hamlets  were  judged 
fully  secure,  a  fact  that  seemed  to  place  the  lOO  percent  objective  wit  hin  reach.  Tile 
enemy  offensive,  liowever,  quickly  changed  the  situation  and  statistics  for  territo¬ 
rial  security  more  tlum  any  other  indicator  showed  the  disniption  wrought  by  the 
offensive.  The  number  of  Viet  Cong-controlled  hiimlets  rose  from  seven  in  Febniary 
to  1,164  in  May,  mid  the  percentage  of  secure  hamlets  fell  proportionally,  drop|>iiig  to 
70.3  pert'ent  at  the  beginning  of  August  1972.  Thereafter,  the  overall  countiy'  rating 
began  a  gmdual  rise  tis  the  South  Vtediamese  forces  reasserted  control.  By  the  end  of 
December  1972,  the  figure  for  fully  secure  hamlets  had  reached  79.6  percent . 

The  Norlh  Vietnamese  offensive  tested  the  RTO  temtorial  security  forces,  iuid 
the  r  esults  were  not  encouraging.  The  perfonnance  of  the  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces,  who  retained  responsibility  for  local  defense  anti  security  under  the  Four 
Year  Plan,  varied  from  outstanding  to  poor.  In  Quang  Tri  and  Binh  Long  Prc*vinces, 
the  Regional  Forces  took  a  detennined  stand  against  superior  forces,  lull  in  Binli 
Dinh  and  Kontimi,  neither  the  Regional  nor  the  F^opular  F’orces  made  much  effon 
to  stop  the  enemy  in  the  initial  days  of  the  offensive.  The  territorial  forces  were 
spread  too  thin  in  MR  4  during  the  early  pari  of  the  offensive,  ami  numeitnus  luises 
were  overnm  or  abandoned.  The  offensive  caused  a  decline  in  the  strength  of  both 
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fortvs  ill  live  first  halffif  I  lie  year,  tlunigli  t  hest^  .siren|(t[ts  largely  rwawivd  by  tiie 
end  cjf  tile  yean 

Similarly  the  perfoneanet'  oft  lie  Pe(>j>les  Self  Ihdense  P\)rce,  willi  a  Jew  exeej>- 
(iuns,  prov'etl  nuii'ginal  dining  the  offensive.  Weakness  of  the  FSDF  w^as  a  serious 
obstaele  to  hopes  of  effedive  seeurity  at  the  grass-roots  level  Tlit'  RVN  atteniipteil  to 
strengthen  the  I’SDF  dining  die  lecoveiy  period,  mid  signifirajit  numbers  of  eombat 
meniliei's  attended  refresher  training  to  improve  their  ['canhat  pedbniumee. 

The  Four  Year  Plan  ealled  for  fiirtlier  strengthening  of  ihi^  Naliotial  Police 
within  die  apiiroved  122,OOlTman  ceiling  ;uid  creation  of  an  effective  police  pres- 
enc’e  throughout  the  countiyside  by  deploying  30.(H)f)  National  Polic'e  to  tlie  villages 
and  establishing  {jolice  stations  in  all  secure  villages.  Alfliough  the  enemy  otlensive 
prevented  accomplishment  of  die  latter  objective,  National  Police  performance 
was  jntiged  '‘adeiinate'*  during  the  offensive  and  w^as  pad icailarly  effective  in  help¬ 
ing  ju'osecmle  a  special  aiiti-Vt'I  campaign.  Despite  die  offensive,  National  Police 
training  prticeeded  on  schedule  during  1P72  and  die  National  Poliia'  did  assume 
restionsibilily  for  Phung  Hoang  operations  from  the  pruvint'e  and  district  intelli¬ 
gence  1‘enters  as  planned. 

Phung  Hoang  ojjeralions  weri'  one  area  of  die  j)acincatiori  prognun  that  did 
not  suffer  from  the  enemy  offensive.  Pliimg  Hoang  neutralizations  inc*reased  sub¬ 
stantially  during  (1h*  [leriod  of  the  offensive  in  all  Military  Regions,  ('x<’ei»l  MR 
:i,  inimanly  because  die  increaseil  l emtio  of  enemy  activity  made  the  V(’l  "more 
vulnerable."  On  tln^  other  hand,  iciTorism  tigainst  the  South  Viettiamese  iiK*reased 
slianily  during  the  early  stage.s  of  the  offensive,  but  tapered  off  by  die  summer. 

Tlie  Four  Year  Plan  set  an  overall  goal  of  48,(K)0  Hoi  (‘lianli  (ralliers)  for  die 
(4iieu  Hoi  iirogram  witli  1  FOOD  in  11)72.  Again,  the  enemy  invasion  liamtienHl  tliis 
effod.  The  number  of  llni  Flianh  fell  shaiply  iii  Ajinl  P)72  ami  t'ontiuiu^d  to  decline, 
though  at  a  slower  rate,  thmugli  May  anti  June.  In  July  the  rate  began  to  list^  and  in 
August  it  nearly  etjualed  that  of  the  previous  MarOi.  The  hxst  Lhree  months  of  the 
year  .saw  a  decline  in  the  ralliets,  largely  attributable  to  reducetl  niilitaiy  a(Jivi(y 
ami  Lmc'eiiainty  about  the  peat'e  negotiations.  t‘onsequently  by  die  end  of  the  year, 
some  1 0,052  Hoi  riimib  had  rallied  to  the  Reiniblit^  of  Yietmim,  missing  the  estab¬ 
lished  goal  by  almost  4,000, 

The  North  Yietnamese  offensive  also  dealt  a  considerable  setliack  to  lot^al 
self-government  i>rngram.H.  Fonibat  oiierations  in  the  period  At>dl-Augnst  1972 
disiiipted  260  South  Vietnamese  villages  although  many  of  these  villages  continued 
to  fumlion  in  refugee  locations*  "Fhe  Repul )lic  of  Vietnam  anticipated  using  [Prov¬ 
ince  Mol)iie  Assistance  Teams  in  1072  to  supeivi.se  and  iissist  village  officials,  but 
the  offensive  forced  almndonment  of  team  visits  in  many  areas.  In  other  aspects 
of  local  stdf-goveninienl,  however,  some  .sucvess  was  attaineil.  The  Four  Year  Plan 
introdueed  the  Loral  Revenue  Imiirovemeiit  Program  to  Imild  fisi  al  self-sufficiency 
lor  village.s  and  provinces,  and  the  year  1972  saw^  ccmsiderable  jjnjgn*.ss  in  lliat 
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effort.  In  addition,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  proceeded  with  administrative  refonns 
to  cut  red  tape  ai\d  simplify  government  procedures  for  its  citizens. 

Because  of  tite  enemy  offensive,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  comnumity 
defense  and  local  development  effort  in  1972  was  the  refugee  program.  Prior  to 
April  1972,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  had  made  considerable  progress  in  resettle¬ 
ment  of  its  homeless  citizens  and  elimination  of  the  refugee  problem  seemed  within 
reach.  Then  the  offensive  broke  leaving  nearly  1.3  million  people  homeless  at  some 
time  during  the  next  nine  months.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam  acted  with  dispatch 
to  meet  the  challenge,  initiating  emergency  assistance  to  provide  shelter,  medical 
care,  and  other  necessities  to  the  growing  number  of  refugees.  This  emergency 
relief  took  precedence  over  all  other  programs  with  the  exception  of  the  conduct 
of  the  wiu*  itself.  The  United  States  assisted,  providing  more  than  14  billion  piasters 
($31  million)  for  refugee  relief  as  well  as  contributing  an  additional  $1.26  million  in 
direct  dollar  costs.  The  Ihiited  States  also  supplied  over  2,000  tents  as  temporary 
housing  for  refugees,  and  abandoned  US  military  bases  were  used  as  refugee  sites. 
By  the  close  of  1972,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  had  assisted  over  400,000  refugees  to 
return  to  their  villages  while  about  790,000  were  receiving  assistance  in  .some  150 
refugee  camps  in  22  provinces. 

Within  the  constraints  necessitated  by  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  proceeded  with  the  other  economic  and  social  programs  of 
the  local  self-development  portion  of  the  Four  Year  Plan.  In  spite  of  the  diversion 
of  resources  to  meet  emergency  needs,  the  reconstruction  of  roads,  railroads,  mid 
bridges  progressed,  and  by  the  end  of  December  80  percent  of  the  year's  objectives 
in  these  areas  had  been  completed.  Distribution  of  land  ceased  in  contested  jux'as, 
but  land  refonn  moved  iiliead  elsewhere.  By  December  1972,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nmn  had  approved  924,947  hectares  for  distribution  and  had  actually  redistributed 
694,573  hectares,  and  expected  to  reach  the  goal  of  distributing  one  million  hect¬ 
ares  by  26  March  1973,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  land  refonn  law.  Despite  the 
progress  in  land  reform,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  did  not  become  a  rice  exiiorter  in 
1972.  The  enemy  offensive  combined  with  bad  weather  precluded  that  eventuality 
and  the  Republic  Vietnam  would  import  rice  in  the  coming  year.  Finally,  veterans 
programs  continued  mid  education  suffered  no  peniimient  set  back  in  1972.  The 
offensive  did  destroy  school  buildings  in  nimiy  areas,  forcing  a  shortened  school 
year;  but  the  Republic  of  Vietnmii  began  school  reconstniction  in  July  mid  nearly 
all  schools  in  South  Vietnmii  were  repaired,  staffed,  mid  ready  when  the  fall  tenii 
begmi  in  September.  Moreover,  school  atteiidmice  in  the  fall  of  1972  was  at  previ¬ 
ous  levels  mid  there  were  no  critical  shortages  of  teachers,  buildings,  or  supplies. 

By  the  end  of  1972,  the  civil  defense  and  local  development  camtiaign  had 
made  a  remarkable  recovery  from  the  disruptions  of  the  enemy  spring  offensive. 
Consequently,  at  the  start  of  1973,  the  pacification  picture  in  South  Vietnam  was 
much  the  same  as  it  had  been  a  year  before.  But,  with  all  signs  indicating  an 
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iinniinc'nt  political  sotlleiiient  ofllie  war,  tlic  tiuestioii  was:  (\uild  tlic  fragilp  ])ari^ 
ficatioa  gains  he  niainfainod  and  continued? 

Tlie  I'liited  States  and  Noith  Vietnam  did  reach  a  negotiatf^ti  agrecinenl  on  the 
war  in  January  1973.  A  ceasefire  went  into  effect  througluiui  Soulli  Vieliiani  oti  27 
January  1973,  cUkI  the  United  States  agreed  to  withdraw  all  of  its  military  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  wJthin  60  days.  This  agreement,  however,  did  not  end  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  South  Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  aiinouncement  of  the  settlement  sptirred  heavy 
fighting  cis  tioth  sides  attempted  to  iiu-rease  their  control  of  territory  before  the 
cease-fire  came  into  force.  As  a  result,  during  Jaiuiaiy  1973,  the  ponxmtage  tif  fully 
secure  hamlets  under  iiVN  conlroi  fell  by  over  three  tiuinls  from  79.6  to  76. 1, 

With  the  signature  of  the  agreement  and  the  withdrawal  of  US  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  United  Slates  disnuuvtled  its  orgmuj^atitni  for  niiiitary  sutiport 
of  Iiacification  efforts.  The  CORDS  stnicture  was  disbanded  and  ceased  to  exist 
on  27  P>bruary  1973.  Various  functions  and  civilian  personnel  w'ere  transfi^iTt^i 
to  US  civilian  agencies  in  South  Vietnam.  Advisory  iissistance  for  the  Chieu  lloi 
[irogram  w;ls  sliifred  to  tht^  Special  Assistant  to  the  Ambassador  for  Reid  Opera¬ 
tions;  refugee  suptioH  bet*ame  the  responsibility  of  tlie  US  Ml)  otTuv;  and  CORDS 
civilian  personnel  in  the  field  w^ere  retained  under  nt^wly  established  Directorates 
for  Resettlement  ;md  Reconst  met  ion  under  four  c'onsuls-general  in  Da  Nang,  Nha 
Trang,  Bien  Hoa,  mid  Cm  Tho/'’^^ 

Now,  after  many  years  of  effort  and  great  expense.  US  military  sui>porl  for 
liacificxition  in  South  Vietnam  ended.  Reducefl  as.sistauce,  carried  on  hy  civiliau 
personnel,  w'ouki  continue,  but  a  crucial  (luestion  remained.  Would  this  reilucetl 
assistance  be  sufficient  now'  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  had  to  lace  the  continu¬ 
ing  enemy  t  hreat  alone?  If  the  peace  settlement  had  brought  im  tuid  to  the  fighting, 
perhaps  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  could  have  builf  on  the  fouiidaliou  laid  by  tlie 
r>acification  programs  to  become  a  tmly  viable  natioir  But  since  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  t\)ng  never  intended  to  live  up  to  the  agreement,  i)^itificatiou  (*oiild 
not  prevent  the  fall  of  the  rie|>ublic  of  Vietnam. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1971,  the  Paris  talks  to  end  the  wai*  in  Vietnam  had  been  in 
progress  for  almost  two  years.  President  Johnson  on  31  Marc  h  19(>8  had  restricted 
the  US  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  the  area  immediately  above  the  DMZ  in  an 
effort  to  get  talks  started,  and  on  13  May  1968,  US  and  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
senUitives  began  meetings  in  Paris  to  consider  procedural  matters  preliminary  to 
substantive  negotiations.  Finally  on  31  October  1968,  the  United  States  ceased  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  return  for  agreement  to  begin  ex])anded  talks,  mid  on 
25  January  1969,  delegations  of  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  or  Pro\isional  Revolutionary  (lovem- 
ment  (PRG)  of  South  Vietnam  (as  they  renamed  themselves  in  June  1969),  met  for 
the  first  time  in  plenary  session  in  Paris  at  the  old  M^yestic  Hotel.* 

Delegates  of  the  four  parties  held  97  plenary  sessions  during  1969  and  1970,  but 
reached  no  agreement  on  a  settlement.  The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Viet¬ 
nam  sought  a  verified  withdrawal  of  all  external  forces  from  South  Vietnam,  release 
of  all  prisoners,  and  a  political  solution  decided  by  the  South  Vietname,se  free  of 
outside  interference.  North  Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionjuy  Government, 
however,  rejected  all  allied  proposals  insisting  on  imconditional  removal  of  all  non- 
Vietnamese  force's  but  without  provision  for  withdrawal  of  the  North  Vic'tnamese 
troops  in  the  south.  They  refused  to  discuss  a  political  settlement  in  South  Vietnam 
cuui  demandc'd  the  overthrow  of  President  Thieu  and  his  government.^ 
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The  Mechanics 

Tlu’  ITS  paiTicipation  in  the  Vidnam  negotiaficms  in  lj*71  ami  \972  hallowed  a 
pattern  developetl  early  in  1969.  Tlie  prepimitinn  for  and  eondnet  of  the  talks  in 
Paris  were  twried  out  by  the  Depailnienl  nf  Stale  at  the  direction  of  the  Pri^sidenL 
Despite  the  political  nature  of  llie  negoliations,  llie  Joint  Cluefs  of  Staff  tunlitn])at‘ 
ed  (hough  their  involvement  was  not  reatiily  apparent. 

In  1971  and  1972,  die  Joint  t'hiefs  never  took  a  fonnal  [losition  tm  the  Vietnam 
negotiations,  nor  did  (liey  provide  the  Secretary^  of  Defense  any  vu^ws  or  reconi- 
niendations  on  this  subject  for  snbiuission  to  Dr  Kissinger,  die  Secretaiy  of  Stale, 
or  the  Presiflenl.  Undoubtedly,  the  Chiefs  discussed  the  tieace  lalks  among  Ihein- 
selves  and  w'ith  the  Secretafy.  but  no  written  record  of  sucli  deliberations  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  JCS  did,  neveilheless,  have  a  voice  in  the  negotiations.  From  die  slail  of 
the  Paris  talks  in  1968,  the  Joint  C'hiefs  of  Staff  had  provided  a  military  adviser  to 
the  ITS  Delegation.  Although  he  had  no  independent  voiee  in  the  <lelegation  deca- 
sions,  he  was,  in  j)ractice,  a  full  participant  in  that  ticKly’s  distaissions.  Me  kc'|>t  the 
delegation  infonned  of  the  current  military^  situation  in  Vietnam,  evaluating  such 
developments  as  combat  high  points  and  lulls  and  changes  in  infiltration  levels. 
He  also  advised  on  the  militai'y  signilleance  of  actions  under  consideration  by  the 
delegation  and  suppoHetl  the  Depailmenf  of  Defense  and  JCS  positions  in  those 
considerations.  In  addition,  the  military  adviser  attended  all  plenaiy  sessions  t)f  the 
Paris  talks.  * 

Another  veliicle  of  JCS  inOuence  (>n  llie  negotiations  was  Joint  Staff  pari icipa- 
tiun  in  the  NSC  ini erdepari mental  bodies  in  Washington  that  dealt  with  the  talks, 
the  Indochina  Ati  Hoc  Group  (lAlIG)  cUid  the  Vietnam  SiJeeial  Stmlies  Group.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate,  J-5,  were  menibei's  of  both,  l(>g<Mher  with 
representatives  of  tlie  NS(’  staff,  Hie  Dejiariment  of  Slatts  the  Central  IntelligeruT 
Agency,  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secrelai^’  of  Defense  (Intenititioiial  Security 
Affair’s).  The  IndocJiina  Ad  Hoc  Group  w-^is  charged  with  c‘oordinalion  of  guidiuu^e 
and  direOion  for  the  iilenary'  Paris  talks.  It  re\i('wcd  and  a|iproved  |)ro|>os;ils  from 
the  ITS  Delegation  for  presentation  at  the  weekly  sessions.  Tlie  second  body,  Hie 
Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group,  w^ls  responsible  for  broad  |)lanniiig  mid  develnp- 
inent  of  overall  negotiating  strategy.  Papers  oftagh  groups  were  usuaily  reviewed 
by  the  Senior  Review  Group;  as  a  member  of  rlie  SRG,  the  Chaimian  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  a  voice  in  its  deliberations.  Ortainly,  he  spoke  for  I  he  Joint 
CJiiefs  in  those  meetings  as  well  as  at  NSC  im^etings,  ami  he  iiui.st  have  reporitsl 
back  to  the  other  Chiefs  on  the  discaissions  and  decisions  reaciied  in  these  meet¬ 
ings.  But  again  no  record  of  these  re(}oi1s  has  been  found.* 

Wilhin  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Southeast  Asia  Walcli  Grou(>  on  a  Negotiattni  Sc^ttle^ 
ment  (SEAVVAGONS)  iiionilored  the  negotiaticms  and  kept  the  Chairman  abreast 
of  cnrnmt  develoimients.  Operating  tinder  the  overall  direction  of  the  Director, 
J-5,  the  SEAVVAGONS  w'as  under  the  immediate  supemsion  of  Hie  C'liief,  Far  East/ 
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South  Asia  Division^  J-5,  and  included  one  principal  and  alternate  from  each  Direc¬ 
torate  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  from  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  Tlie  SEAVVAG- 
ONS  was  the  point  of  contact  with  the  military  advisers  at  the  Paris  talks.*’ 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  Paris  peace  negotiations,  there  were  the  much  more 
important  private  talks  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho,  which  had  begun 
in  August  1969.  These  meetings  were  conducted  in  extreme  secrecy  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  had  no  input  to  or  detailed  knowledge  of  them.  A  J-5  briefing  in  the  summer 
of  1972  on  the  current  status  of  the  negotiations  stated  that  no  infonnation  on  the 
private  talks  was  available.  Even  as  late  as  October  1972,  when  the  private  talks 
had  reached  a  critical  state,  the  Joint  Staff  had  “no  infonnation’'  on  them.*’’ 


Developing  a  Cease-Fire  Proposal 

With  FVesident  Nixon’s  inauguration  in  January  1969  and  the  initiation  of  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  the  United  States  had  undertaken  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  position  on  the  various  issues  to  be  considered  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
peaceful  settlement.  During  1969,  US  officials  in  Washington  working  within  the 
revamped  NS('  system  had  prepared  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  mutual  with¬ 
drawal,  verification,  political  settlement,  and  international  guarantees  of  a  .settle¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  half  of  1970,  a  cease-fire  paper  was  prepared,  and  extant  negotiat¬ 
ing  papers  were  refined  and  updated. ' 

On  7  October  1970,  President  Nixon  publicly  offered  a  new  peace  proposal 
that  included,  for  the  first  time,  “a  cease-fire  in-place.”*^  Subsequently,  the  President 
asked  for  preparation  of  a  US  position  on  possible  cease-fire  negotiations,  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  notified  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Director  of  Ontral 
Intelligence,  and  the  ('hainnan  on  16  October  1970  of  this  requirement.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  w«mted  development  of  “.specific  <uul  comprehensive”  negotiating  criteria  on 
all  aspects  of  enemy  behavior  under  an  in-place  ceasefire.  The  President  also  iisked 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  verification  and  control,  including  such  matters  as 
ways  of  insuring  South  Vietnmnese  compliance,  means  of  assessing  enemy  perfor¬ 
mance  under  a  ceasefire,  and  possible  supervisory  bodies.  F’inally,  the  study  w  jis  to 
include  alternative  US  cease-fire  negotiating  postures,  with  consideration  of  prob¬ 
able  enemy  responses  mul  initiatives,  and  possible  cease-fire  aiTangements  in  I.^ios 
and  Cambodia.*' 

The  Working  Group  of  the  Vietiuun  Special  Studies  Group  was  assigned  actual 
preparation  of  the  study,  and  drafting  was  done  by  two  panels:  one  on  negotiations 
chaired  by  a  Depailment  of  State  repre.sentative  mul  another  on  milit<my  arr;mge- 
ments  in  South  Vietnam  directed  by  a  representative  of  the  Assistmit  Secretary  of 
Defense  (International  Security  Affairs).  Members  of  the  Joint  Staff  were  on  both 
panels.  On  30  October  1970,  the  Joint  Chiefs  dirc'cted  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV 
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to  famish  infomiaiiDti  lu  tlie  Joint  Staff  as  sooei  as  [Kxssible  to  insyra  that  lha  viaws 
of  tha  fiald  aonimandars  wara  iacoiporatad  in  the  naw  caasa-fira  paparJ^' 

Dr  Kissingar  had  askad  for  tha  study  by  10  Daaainbar  1070,  tnit  daa  yadouht- 
adly  to  the  lack  of  any  progress  in  the  negot  iations,  that  deadline  was  not  kaj)*.  Ttia 
VSSCj  Working  Group  cease-fira  paper  want  through  Iw'o  drafts  during  the  spring  of 
1971  with  the  final  version  completed  on  10  June  1971.  In  tills  pajjer  (lie  Working 
Group  treated  a  coase-Hre  as  an  ‘Interim  measure"  to  halt  fighting  and  crt'ala  an 
amirorimant  leading  t  o  a  final  sal  t  lenient.  The  Working  Group  limitatl  its  assess 
inent  to  in-placa  cetise’fira  altenialives  designed  to  maintain  the  status  (]iio  by  slop¬ 
ping  or  reducing  militaiy  activity  in  a  way  that  prevented  either  side  from  initiroV’ 
ing  its  militaiy  position  iifter  implementalion  of  tlie  cease-fire. 

A  principal  conceni  of  the  Working  Group  was  lhal  the  enemy  w'ould  use  his 
main  forta^s  to  in>set  the  status  quo  achieved  in  a  cease-fire,  lie  might  employ  them 
for  overt  militaiy  action  {at  a  level  too  low  to  constitute  a  rtinnal  lireacii)  or  to 
tirovide  suppoH  and  encouragement  for  siinilai- action  by  local  forces.  Or  his  nuiin 
forces  could  be  held  in  resen'e  and  rebuilt  to  nvsume  hostilities  at  a  more  favorable 
time.  In  iirder  to  develop  realistic  allernatives,  the  Working  Grtiut)  analyzed  nqire- 
sentalive  areas  w'ilhin  South  Vietnam  to  identify  enemy  main  forc-e  activities  and 
potentiaJ  for  violation  that  wtmld  need  to  he  neutralized  in  a  cease-fire.  The  Work¬ 
ing  Group  then  extended  this  analysis  to  the  countiy  as  a  whole  antf  as  a  result, 
presented  tw'o  alternatives  or  “cecisedire  leniis"  as  it  tlesiguatetl  them. 

The  first  term  (Alternative  1)  provltled  for  main  forces  of  holh  sides  to  lVee/.(^ 
in-place  with  kx'ations  and  unit  designations  established  on  the  ground  l>y  a  Joint 
militiiry  commission  within  negotiated  agreements  as  to  size  of  the  areas.  A  variant 
of  this  tenn  was  identit^al  except  t  here  would  be  no  fonucil  maiiiiiiery  for  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  second  term  (Alternative  II)  would  require  main  forces  to  remain  in 
“siutctuaiy”  areas  identified  by  negotiatioiu  wlitcii  might  not  be  entered  by  the  mili¬ 
tary,  administrative,  or  police  forces  of  the  other  side. 

(_)f  the  two  terms,  the  Working  Group  favored  Alteniativx^  II  because  it  would 
provide  an  otipon unity  to  removo  enemy  main  forces  from  tiopulateti  meas.  Gon- 
veisely,  since  Allemative  I  allow'ed  location  of  enemy  main  fort^es  near  popukited 
areas,  it  posed  greater  potential]  for  chauge.s  in  control  of  the  ])ot)ulation,  enc^ourag- 
ing  greater  activity  by  lot^al  forces  and  tlie  VGL  Under  either  allemative,  (he  Work¬ 
ing  Group  t)redicted  a  buildup  of  enemy  .supplies  and  personnel  since  the  commu¬ 
nists  were  unlikely  to  give  up  volimtarily  the  option  of  strengthening  their  fon'es. 

Since  the  nattire  of  the  w  ar  as  well  as  I  he  political  situation  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  was  fundamentally  dIfferetU  from  Soutli  Vietnanu  the  Working  (bnup 
supplietl  seiiarate  cease-fire  terms  for  those  Iw'o  countries.  In  l^ios,  the  Working 
Group  considered  that  a  c'ease-fire  wTmld  offer  benefits  to  both  si<ies  and,  hence, 
should  be  follow'ed  by  a  period  of  "‘gnoii  obsenance  ami  relative  military  stabil¬ 
ity."  In  Gambodia,  liowevet;  the  Working  Groiq)  expected  both  sides  lo  (‘ontinue  to 
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stniggie  for  political  control  with  <uty  cease-fire  directly  related  to  the  outcome  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  cease-fire  paper  was  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  SRG  on  20  July 
1971,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs)  juul 
the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  prepared  a  talking  paper  for  use  by  the  Deputy  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  and  the  Chmnnan.  The  Assistant  St'cretary  and  the  Director  con¬ 
sidered  the  methodology  of  the  paper  good  and  the  work  “very  deUiiled,”  but  noted 
that,  except  for  specific  data  input,  the  final  paper  had  not  been  coordinated  with 
the  military  commands,  the  field  agencies,  or  the  Paris  delegation.  Moreover,  they 
considered  the  paper  to  a  great  extent  “judgmentar  with  outcomes  that  could  be 
considered  far  from  certain. 

In  consideration  of  cease-fire  papers  the  previous  year,  the  Department  of 
Defense  position  had  maintained  that  any  cease-fire  must  be  linked  to  withdrawal 
of  North  Vietnamese  forces  from  South  Vietnam. The  President,  however,  had 
rejected  that  advice  and  his  7  October  1970  speech  had  called  for  a  cease-fire  in- 
place  without  mention  of  any  condition  for  withdrawal.  In  acconhuK-e  with  the 
Presidents  proposal,  the  10  June  1971  VSSG  Working  (iroup  paper  included  no 
provision  for  withdrawal:  nor  did  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Director  advocate 
a  withdrawal  alternative.  As  the  Department  position  on  the  control  aspect  of  the 
new  study,  they  supported  Alternative  II  provided  it  would  be  so  applied  as  to  leave 
the  ARVN  widely  dispersed  in  battalion-sized  sanctuaries  while  grouping  enemy 
forces  into  a  smaller  number  of  larger  (regimental-size)  sanctuaries  away  from 
population  centers.  Should  Alternative  I  be  negotiated,  the  two  officials  urged  great 
emphasis  on  agreement  for  an  effective  international  supervisory  body  i)resent  at 
each  main  force  location.  With  regard  to  enemy  main  force  buildup  and  po.ssible 
resumption  of  hostilities,  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  and  the  Director  found  neither 
alternative  clearly  preferable.  To  discourage  a  resumption  of  hostilities  by  the 
enemy,  they  believed  that  “a  credible  deterrent’'  based  on  the  threat  of  retaliation 
would  be  nece.ssiuy.  Until  the  RVNAF  could  provide  such  a  capability,  they  s<iid,  the 
threat  of  US  retaliation  must  fill  the  deterrent  gap.  In  conclusion,  they  considered 
the  paper  a  first  step  and  recommended  that  it  be  provided  to  the  IIS  Embassies  in 
Saigon,  Vientiane,  and  Phnom  Penh  and  the  US  Delegation  in  Paris.  A  second  phase 
study,  to  translate  objectives  into  specific  negotiating  propo.sals,  should  b<'  devel¬ 
oped  if  needed.*^ 

The  SRG  meeting  was  postponed  until  22  July  1971  when  all  the  princ  ipal.s — 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  finder  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis  Johnson.  Deputy  Secretiu^ 
of  Defense  David  Packard,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Riciuml  Helms,  and 
Admiral  Thomas  Moorer — gathered  to  consider  the  cease-fire  paper.  In  di.scu.ssion, 
Moorer  commented  upon  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  enemy  .sanciuaries  away  from 
the  pot)ulation  as  compared  with  the  ease  of  negotiating  im  in-place  cessation.  He 
also  believed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  Government  of  Vietnam  “to  allo¬ 
cate  its  sovereign  territory  for  use  as  NVA  sanctuaries."  Citing  experience  with  the 
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1954  Indorhina  ac‘{‘ords,  Deputy  Seeretary  .lolinsnn  tHuifiniied  lhal  negotialion  i\( 
sanctuaries  was  impnuiic^al.  There  was  ^^eneral  a^reeiitenl  dial  tlie  iivplacT  provi¬ 
sions  of  Alteimtive  I  were  the  most  praclical  approaeli.  Aflei  some  discussion  of 
an  appropriate  international  supervisory  body,  Dr  Kissinger  ended  the  meeting  by 
listing  the  ad  ions  still  to  be  aecotiiplished  on  the  cease-fire  lemis:  comments  from 
the  field;  funher  work  on  tlie  nialter  of  a  supemsoiy  body;  and  prejiaration  of  a 
final  paper  for  the  President 

The  VSSG  paper  was  sent  to  the  field  for  eomment.  (leneral  Ataains  fVniiul  the 
scoi>e  of  the  study  "a  veiy  naiTow  basis  for  developing  a  DS  position  on  cease-fire 
terms*”  Puither,  he  obsen'ed  that  the  study  conclusions  indicatetl  a  distinct  disad¬ 
vantage  for  the  friendly  governments  of  South  Vietnam,  Caniboflia,  and  Laos  under 
cease-fire  terms  in  an  insurgency  environment.  The  enemy,  he  bcdieved,  at'cais- 
tomed  to  {‘overi  and  clandestine  methcxis,  w'oultl  be  much  less  inliil>itpd  by  I  he 
proposed  snpemsoi^  mechanism  tlum  w'ould  the  South  Vietiuunese.  (\»nsequently 
he  suggested  an  extension  of  the  sliiriy  in  order  to  iTeate  an  atmosphere  *'(Hnia[ly 
restrictive”  (o  both  sides  dLiring  subsequent  negotiations  for  settlement.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  he  urged  inclusion  of ‘'a  phmned  withdrawal  of  all  non-South  Vietncimese  (“orntiat 
forces”  iis  another  alteniath^e  {‘ease- fire  tenn  and  suggested  that  a  more  effective 
control  meciianism  would  l>e  neerled.  CINCPAt*  cunciiiTed  in  Abnuiis'  position.'''' 

Amlaissador  Ellswoith  Bunker  in  Saigon  replied  on  21  August  that  die  sccqie 
of  die  study  was  so  limited  that  it  failed  to  tinnlde  an  ailequate  basis  for  Yetise-fin^ 
negotiating  alternatives.”  P\u1her  he  found  the  study  unrealistic  in  the  assumptions 
that  it  made  about  the  kind  of  ceiise-fire  terms  the  enemy  was  likely  to  accej)!.  As 
a  general  obsemilioiu  lie  emphasized  the  iiiipuriance  of  viewing  a  {‘ease-fire  “not 
as  an  end  in  ilselfi  but  as  a  stage  in  an  inteiiocked  proex'ss  intended  ullimaiely  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  the  fighting."''' 

til  his  reply,  .Ambassador  Philip  C.  Ilalnl),  the  interim  tiead  of  the  I'S  I)el('galit)n 
to  the  pi^ace  talks  in  Paris,  addressed  the  acceptability  of  a  crease-fire  to  l>ol}i  sides. 
The  study,  he  stated,  seemed  to  be  biiscxl  on  the  siipjiositioii  that  Nonh  Vietnam 
w'jis  losing  the  w^ar  and  that  the  allied  sick^  could  impose  the  terms  of  a  sell  lenient. 
It  w^as  Ambassador  Habib’s  Ix^st  evi{ience  that  the  Nordi  Vietnamese  did  not  think 
they  werf'  losing  the  war  nor  were  they  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  a 
US-proposed  c‘ease-fire*  Even  if  they  should,  the  Ambassador  doul)led  they  would 
agree  to  the  concessions  required  by  the  \^SS(a  study.  Habit)  found  the  study  useful 
in  defining  iHi  opening  allieii  [)osition,  hut  ennsidered  iUs  scenarios  unrealistic.'" 

Upon  receii)t  of  the  field  c'oinments,  the  V^SSG  Working  Ciroup  prei>m‘tHi  a  lu^w^ 
paper,  “Alteniativx^  Sets  of  Cease-Fire  Teniis,"  which  w  tis  com|)lete{i  on  23  August 
1971.  This  paper  w^ent  beyond  the  10  June  1971  study  in  that  it  d{'s<‘ril>ed  the  “g{'iun‘jil 
{■oiK'eptuiil  fnmiework  in  wJiitii  cejise-fire  tenns  might  be  consldereiL”  though  witlioul 
any  attempt  to  relate  ttie  tenns  to  (lie  political  iinti  other  issues  of  an  {ivenill  scXtlena'iit. 
Tlie  new  paper  gave  iitlditioncil  attc'ntion  to  the  t>roblem  of  supervision  of  a  ceasc^firc' 
mid  provided  additioiiciJ  cease-fut'  lemis.  The  tenns  now  included  four  fdtt*niativt\s;  tlx' 
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first  provided  for  tdl  forces,  both  iiiaiii  and  locaJ,  to  freeze  in-place  with  supervision  by 
the  current  hiteniational  Control  Coinniission  (ICC),  Alternative  2  would  locate  enemy 
main  forces  in  sanctuaries  while  friendly  main  forces  would  be  widespread  witJi  kx'aJ 
forces  free  to  conduct  defeasive  operatlaiis.  Supervision  would  be  by  new,  large 
International  Supervisory  Body.”  Under  both  alternatives,  militai^  forces  in  Lnos  and 
Cainbcxlia  would  be  separated  along  a  line  reflecting  current  troop  dispusitiotis,  and 
RVNAF  forces  would  withtlraw  from  Cambodia,  Alternative  1,  liowever,  would  aJUsw 
certain  acyustmenls  in  the  line  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  Alternative  S  would  fn^eze  all 
main  forces  in-place  with  South  Vietnamese  forces  free  to  conduct  defensive  opera¬ 
tions.  Tlie  supervision  aspect  would  be  as  in  Alternative  2.  Alternative  4  was  identical 
to  Alternative  3  except  supervision  woidd  be  by  the  current  Intemationjil  Control  ('om- 
mission  ratlier  tlian  by  the  new  Intemalional  Supervisory  Body. 

In  assessing  these  tenns,  the  Working  Group  believed  that  AUentative  1  would 
prove  attractive  to  North  Vietnam  and,  hence,  W' ould  be  easier  to  negotiate  than  the 
other  alternatives.  Accordingly,  the  first  alternative  did  not  constitute  an  ‘‘attrac- 
tive"  negotiating  position  for  the  allied  side,  at  least  initially.  Alternative  2,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Working  Group  stated,  was  the  most  favorable  to  **our  side,”  but 
would  probably  be  rejected  “out  of  hand”  by  Ihuioi.  Alternative  3  offered  a  more 
favorable  prosjiect  for  negotiation  than  the  two  preceding  ones  since  it  struck 
a  degree  of  compromise  on  supervdsion  and  placed  nearly  equal  restriction  on 
both  sides'  main  forces,  calling  for  a  ‘"genuine"  freeze  in-place  of  all  main  forces. 
Moreover,  it  dropped  any  idea  of  relocating  enemy  main  forces  Into  sanctuaries, 
Tlie  fourth  alternative  would  be  less  acceptable  to  the  allied  side  due  to  ihe  weak 
supervision  provided  by  the  International  Control  Commission. 

In  the  23  August  paper,  the  Working  Group  also  examined  the  possibility  of  a 
unilateral  allied  cease-fire  as  a  tactic  to  draw  the  enemy  into  fmitful  negotiations 
for  a  final  settlement.  Such  a  possibility  would  have  strong  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical  impact  on  the  world  community  as  well  as  placing  the  burden  of  response 
on  the  enemy.  But  it  involved  certain  risks.  The  enemy  might  seize  the  oppoilunity 
to  improve  his  military  situation  surreptitiously  while  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
favorable  response,  thus  making  it  difficult  for  the  allied  side  to  justify  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  offensive  operations.  In  an  annex  on  verification  and  enforcement  of  a 
cease-fire,  the  Working  Group  considered  the  following  international  supervisory 
bodies  in  order  of  effectiv^eness:  (1)  a  UN-sponsored  body;  (2)  a  new  intemational 
organization;  (3)  an  expanded  mid  strengthened  International  Control  Commission; 
(4)  the  current  International  Control  Commission  supplemented  by  observ^ers,*'^ 

The  SRG  considered  the  new  cease-fire  paper  on  1  October  1971-  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {International  Security 
Affairs)  and  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  again  supplied  the  Deputy  Secretary'  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  a  talking  paper  for  the  meeting.  On  the  basis  of  ext>ect- 
ecl  declines  in  GVN  control  and  continued  enemy  buildup  imder  all  four  alternative 
tenns,  as  well  as  the  seeming  dependence  of  a  stable  Cambodia  on  the  outcome  in 
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Soufli  Viotnani.  tlie  Assisi  aril  Soc*rvlaiy  anti  the  Director  considenHl  a  fa^ase-nre  iij- 
place  prior  to  a  lltial  sellleiiieiil  iinciesiral>l<\  They  l>elieve(l  Miiil  a  cease-rirt^  must 
be  linked  to  a  politic'al  agreement  that  woiilti  prevent  a  conliniitMi  sfingglt'  for  t^on- 
troL  One  goal  for  such  a  final  solution  should  be  a  veiiiled  nuilual  withdrawal  of 
all  non-South  V'ietniunese  forces*  Wilhoiit  sucli  jrolitk'al  linkages,  I  he  two  oflK'ials 
consiileretl  ihe  new  cease-fire  study  an  unrejilistic  a|))>roach  to  negotiation  and  rec- 
oniniended  against  referring  it  to  the  NSO.^^- 

At  the  1  October  Senior  Review  Group  meeting,  (here  vv^iLS  a  general  consensus 
that  Alternatives  1  anti  4  of  the  t'ease-llre  study  were  tlisadvantageous  to  the  allie<l 
side  and  should  not  be  considered.  There  was  also  agreeiiuuil  that  Alternative  2 
wus  the  most  lavomble  from  *'our  viewpoiivf’  I  hough  die  panitipaiUs  recognized 
thal  its  unact ^eptalHlity  to  the  North  Vietnamese  made  it  ini}uactical  ronsequenUy, 
Deputy  Secretjuy^  of  Defenst^  Packard  slated  that  Aiternalivi'  T  w;us  the  mosi  *‘prat'- 
tical  and  realist  it*''  ai)].)roat4i  iuul  shoukl  he  used  as  a  point  orde]xylure.  Lieutenant 
General  Ritiiard  T  Knowies,  I’SA,  tile  Assistiint  to  the  Chairman,  wlio  represt^ited 
Admiral  Mot)rer  at  ihe  meeting,  suggested  consideration  of  something  between 
Alternatives  2  and  3  since  the  in-(>lace  cease-fire  provision  of  Alternalive  d  posetl 
too  many  disadvantages  for  the  allied  side.  No  final  action  was  taken  on  (he  paper, 
mid  in  closing  the  meeting,  Dr.  Kissinger  stated  that  tliree  more  things  wen^  mnsled 
to  round  oul  the  cease-fire  study;  a  paper  on  possible  enemy  actions  prior  l()  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  cease-fire;  evaluation  mid  development  of  coneepts  1o  monitor  iiifii- 
tration  and  military  violalions  during  a  (’ease-fire;  and  preparation  of  a  **1)0111  ical 
framework”  tliat  should  “siirround”  a  cease-fire  agreement  tiased  on  Aileniative  dc'* 
Subsetiuentiy,  on  11  Gdober  1971,  Pre.sid(mt  Nixon  i^reseiited  a  private^  peaci* 
initiative  to  the  Noilli  Vietnamese  that  included  |>rovisioii  for  a  cease-fire.  This  [iro- 
posal  w^as  not  made  public  until  ihe  (bllowing  Jamiaiy^  and,  evt^n  llien,  fmv  del  ails 
were  released. The  c’ease-fire  offered,  liow^evvr,  was  not  one  of  tlie  lyja*  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  VSSG  Working  Group  pa(>er.  Rather,  the  Presidenl  |)roposed  “a  gemual 
cotise-fire  througluml  Indochina”  to  begin  w  hen  an  agreement  w'as  .sigm^l,  and,  as 
set  foUh  in  the  ovenill  initiative,  the  agreement  would  include  prisoner  n4ease,  a 
political  settlement  in  South  Vietnam  based  on  free  elections,  and  iest>ecl  for  11h» 
1954  Geneva  Agreements.  Nixoifs  offer  became  moot  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
made  no  j>ositive  response,  and  the  matter  proc’eeded  no  fuilher.-- 

The  lliree  jiapers  requested  by  Dr.  Kissinger  at  the  1  October  SUii  meeting 
w'ere  pre|>ared  in  late  OctolJt^r  and  early  November.  The  one  on  i)robable  enemy 
actions  prior  to  imi^lementation  of  a  (^ease-tire  was  expancksi  to  iiu'lude  (jossibk^ 
actions  by  the  allied  side  as  well.  This  pa|>er  |)redicted  that  lioth  sides  would  under¬ 
take  a  series  of  inqjor  actions  to  extiand  tlu4r  tmTilorial  control  and  political  iiifiie 
t^nce  in  an  attempt  to  strengtlnai  tlteir  res])e(‘tive  strategic,  tactical,  ami  negotiating 
postures.  The  second  pajier  examined  not  only  problems  of  monitoring  a  cease-fire 
but  also  the  manpower  required.  With  respect  to  monitoring,  it  coui'luded  that,  in 
the  twentieth  ceritmy,  cease-fires  ending  non-decisive  comhat  were  rarely  eltiKlivt* 
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without  international  supervdsion*  Moreover,  the  piirticularly  non-decisive  nature  of 
the  stniggle  in  Indochina  made  the  presence  of  an  inteniational  supervisoiy'  body 
“a  matter  of  greater  than  nonnal  importance,'’  Since  the  tasks  of  such  a  body  in 
Indochina  would  be  inonuiiiental,  the  paper  proposed  an  “optimum  practical  size'* 
for  such  a  body  of  8,500  to  12,000  persomiel.  A  force  of  17,200  to  22,000  would  do  a 
better  Job,  but  probably  could  not  be  attained,  while  one  of  less  than  3,(H)0  to  5,000 
was  considered  too  small.  These  first  two  papers  were  preparefi  by  a  NSC"  task 
force.  The  Indochina  Ad  Hoc  Group  supplied  the  remaining  one,  a  detailed,  step- 
by-step  negotiating  scenario,  incorporating  a  cease-fire  as  contained  in  Alteniative 
3  of  the  VSSG  Working  Groui)  paper,"'^ 

No  action  was  taken  on  these  three  studies.  Nor  is  there  atiy  evidence  that  the 
SRG  considered  the  23  August  1971  cease-fire  paper  further  or  that  the  pa[>er  was 
presented  to  the  NSC  and  the  President  Presumably,  the  lack  of  progress  in  either 
private  negotiations  or  the  Paris  talks  during  1971  removed  the  need  for  review  of 
the  negotiating  position  in  late  1971. 


The  Paris  Talks  in  1971 


.  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Paris  talks  in  1971,  on  7  January,  South  Viet- 


x^uiiiiese  delegate  Phan  Dang  Lam  reviewed  the  lac^k  of  talks  atid  asked  the 
otlier  side  to  engage  in  serious  discussions.  United  States  representative  David  K. 
E.  Bruce  briefly  recounted  US  proposals  for  a  settlement.  The  most  recent  was 
the  peace  initial  we  set  forth  by  President  Nbcon  in  his  7  October  1970  speech.  In 
addit  ion  to  provision  for  tin  in-place  cease-fire  throughout  Indochina  with  effective 
intemationa!  supervision,  Nixon's  proposal  included:  a  peace  conference  to  deal 
With  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia;  US  readiness  to  negotiale  an 
agreed  timetable  for  complete  withdrawal  of  its  forces  as  part  of  an  overall  settle¬ 
ment;  a  political  settlement  that  tnily  met  the  aspirations  of  all  South  Vietnamese; 
and  immediate  unconditional  release  of  iill  prisoners  of  Atnbassadoi^  Bruce 
urged  the  other  side  to  reconsider  its  approacli  and  join  in  negotiating  an  early  and 
honorable  end  to  the  war.^^ 

Mine.  Nguyen  Thi  Binh,  speaking  for  the  PRG,  charged  the  United  States  with 
a  variety  of  crimes  in  Viilnam  ant!  repeated  the  PRG  demands  “in  standard  tenns"': 
total  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  US  and  other  non- Vietnamese  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  by  30  June  1971  tmci  a  c^oalition  government  in  South  Vietnmn  that 
did  not  include  President  Thieu  or  Vice  President  Ky.  Xuaii  Thuy,  the  leader  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation,  supported  the  PRG  demands  and  charged  flu*  Nixon 
administration  with  intensifying  the  war.  Tills  meeting  with  its  lack  of  miy  under¬ 
standing  or  progress  set  a  pattern  for  the  months  to  folio w.-^^ 

Throughout  the  year,  the  allied  side  would  devote  increasing  attention  in  the 
negotiations  to  the  issue  of  those  held  prisoner  and  missing.  At  the  meeting  on  14 
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Jaiuiai'y^  /Xinbtussador  Bruc'e  presented  an  iiiKlaled  list  of  US  men  tHirrently  missing 
in  SoutfM'ast  Asia  and  asked  for  inibrmation  on  those  men*  The  othi'rside  refiustMl 
to  aceept  the  list,  and  the  US  Aniijassador  ami  his  deputy,  Mr.  f’hilip  Haihb,  i)ru- 
ceeded  to  read  the  150  names  not  on  pre\ious  lists  into  the  reeonl.^' 

At  the  smne  session,  Ambassador  Lam  re|)ealed  an  annoimcetnenl  made  earlier 
in  a  December  1970  session  that  his  government  would  retjatriate  a  group  of  sit^k 
and  wounded  NVN  prisoners  during  the  Tet  holi(lay  periotf  It  was  ho))ed  that  Norih 
Vietnam  would  reeiproeale  with  asiinilm-  action  but  none  was  fortliconung.  Mever- 
theiess,  South  Vielnam  yHoceeded  with  its  plan.  On  24  Jiuiuai’y,  thiity-fonr  disabled 
NVN  prisoners  were  placed  in  nibber  life  rafts  ami  aJloweii  to  paddle  across  the 
Btmhai  River  in  the  DMZ.^^ 

After  a  six-week  l)oycotl  of  the  talks  t>rotest  the  LAM  SON  719  iiK'ursion 
into  Laos,  Mme.  Biiih  returned  on  8  April  only  to  attack  Presitient  Nixon  for  failing 
to  set  a  date  for  c^omplete  US  withdrawal  mid  to  state  that  the  United  States  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  the  impasse  in  the  negotiations.  Xnan  Thuy  rejoined  the 
talks  the  fnllowittg  w^eek,  on  15  ApriL  having  indicat eti  beforehaiui  that  tie  would 
bring  a  new^  pro]>osal.  Bui  his  new-  proposal  turned  c>ut  to  be  a  reiteration  that  the 
United  Slates  agree  to  complete^  withdrawal  by  80  June  1971  or  by  some  other  'h’ea- 
sonable’’  dale  ;uid  accept  a  peace  govenmienl  in  Saigon  without  President  Thieu. 
Ambassador  Bnice  dismissed  the  i)roposal  ou  22  Ai)ril  iis  thv  *'samt»  old  ii!ia<i"ei)t- 
able  preconditions  and  unreasonable  demands,*’  and  again  set  out  the  President’s  7 
October  1970  proposals  ;is  a  basis  fora  sett  lenient. 

The  allied  side  continued  to  press  the  matter  of  prisoners.  In  response,  llie 
Noilh  Vietnamese  suggested  that  the  setting  of  a  firm  date  for  withdraw^al  of  all  US 
forces  from  Vietnam  could  leati  to  early  repatriation  of  captives*  When  jiressed  for 
ciarification  of  the  relationship  between  these  points,  however,  the  Norih  Vielnane 
ese  insish'd  that  the  selling  of  a  date  for  US  withdrawal  had  \tr  be  **unilateral  and 
unconditionar  and  remained  a  precondition  for  distnission  of  all  other  nuestions.-^® 

The  tieadlock  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  24  June  1971,  Le  Due  Tho, 
a  high-ranking  NVN  govenmient  member  and  Kissinger’s  opiiosite  number  in  ilu' 
secret  talks,  arrived  in  Paris  to  consult  wdih  the  NVN  delegation,  gi\  ing  rise  to  s[>ec- 
ulation  that  a  new  comnumist  peat‘e  proi>osal  might  he  fort  Incoming.  This  spetaila- 
tion  proved  accurate,  and  on  1  July,  Mine.  Binh  announced  that  tiie  coiimiiuiists 
w'cre  ready  to  release  all  W'Ur  prisoners  held  in  Noriii  ajid  Stnith  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  the  year  if  all  l^S  troops  w^re  removed  by  that  time,  ller  offer  wiis  jnul  of  a 
seven-point  PRG  jiroposal  that  included:  (1)  complete  US  witluirawal  by  the  end 
of  1971  witli  release  t>f  prisoners  occurring  as  the  wjllidrawal  was  tmried  out;  (2) 
a  coalition  government  in  Soiitli  Vietmmi  and  the  removal  of  Presitient  Thieu;  (3) 
settlement  of  the  question  of  Vietiuimese  foiTe.s  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  parties  eoiicenied;  (4)  reunification  of  Vietnam  on  a  steji-by-slep  basis;  (5)  a 
foreign  policy  of  neutrality  for  South  Vieiiumi;  (6)  US  reparations  for  damage  in  the 
iwo  zones  of  Vietnam;  (7)  guarantees  of  respetl  for  the  agreement.'^’ 
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The  PRG  proposal  conlained  little  that  was  iiew^  Tlie  principal  new  ete- 
meni  was  the  promise  to  release  prisoners  in  exchange  for  an  unconditioruil  ItS 
withdrawid  by  31  December  1971.  Nothing  in  the  proposal  met  the  US  condition 
that  South  Vietnam  must  be  left  with  a  reasonable  chance  to  defend  itself  and  to 
determine  its  own  future.  It  was  clear  that  the  PRG  had  put  foith  the  proposal  to 
increase  domestic  dissent  in  the  United  States.’^ 

At  the  end  of  July,  Ambassador  Bna-e  resigned  as  the  IIS  representative.  The 
President  named  William  J.  Port.en  currently  the  US  Ambassador  to  South  Korea 
and  fomier  Deputy  .Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  as  Ambassador  Bnice’s  replace- 
meirt  at  the  Paris  talks. I'he  change  in  US  representatives  led  to  no  progress  in 
the  negotiations,  as  the  other  side  insisted  on  unconditional  American  acceptance 
of  their  seven-point  plan.  Although  willing  to  discuss  aspects  of  the  plan,  the 
Americans  refused  to  accept  it  entirely.  These  positions  continued  unchanged  until 
December,  when  the  US  cancelled  the  hist  three  sessions  in  that  monlh  to  iiuiicate 
its  impatience  with  the  progiess  of  the  talks.  Beginning  on  26  December,  the  llnit- 
ed  States  launched  five  days  of  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam.'^^  The  Paris  talks 
remained  at  an  impasse  A"" 


Consideration  of  Negotiating  Positions  in  1972 

There  were  no  formal  reviews  of  US  negotiating  i)ositions  during  1972.  On  25 
January  1972,  President  Nixon  made  public  a  peace  plan  that  he  had  offered 
t>rivately  the  previous  October/**’  As  mentioned,  this  offer  included  |)rovision  for 
a  ceasefire,  but  not  the  one  considered  by  the  VSSG  Working  Group  in  l97L-‘"  Tlie 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  PRG  rejected  Nixon's  proposal. 

During  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  in  April  1972,  US 
officials  speculated  that  the  enemy  might  propose  an  in-place  cease-fire  to  lake 
advantage  of  his  territorial  gains  in  South  Vietnam.  This  possibility  was  discussed 
in  the  almost  daily  Washington  Special  Actions  Group  meetings  that  directed  the 
US  response  to  the  North  Vietnmuese  offensive  and,  on  two  occasions,  10  ai\d  14 
April,  the  Joint  Staff  prepared  papers  on  this  subject  for  the  Chairman.  Iti  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  J“5,  North  Vietnam's  long-range  goals  of  unification  of  all  of  Vietnam 
under  a  eomnuinist  regime  and  the  extension  of  its  hegemony  throughout  liuifichi- 
na  remained  unchanged.  Should  North  Vietnam  make  such  an  initiative.  Joint  Staff 
officer  believed  lliat  it  w^ould  be  to  gain  m£dor  concessions  on  cease-fire  terms 
while  allowing  a  more  favorable  position  to  puisne  political  goals  in  Indocliina 
after  a  cease-fire.  They  noted  that  the  tJCS  had  consistently  opposed  any  form  of 
cease-fire  in-place,  ‘'The  Joint  (^hiefs  of  Staff  and  the  field  commandei’sC  they  said, 
“have  always  opted  for  a  fiiuU  settlement  which  includes  provisions  for  a  verified 
mutual  withdraw^a!  of  all  non-South  Vietnamese  forces  from  the  RVN.”  Because  of 
military,  political,  aiul  psychological  disadvantages  of  a  possible  enemy  initiative, 
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the  United  States  sfK)ukl  not  aceepl  immediate  eeiLse-fire  iii-plaet'  if  tlie  enemy 
held  major  i>op illation  ce utters  in  Soiilh  V'ielnam.  ^ 

The  issue  ofm^  enemy  initiative  for  mi  in-place  cease-Hre  %viLs  formally  sched¬ 
uled  on  the  WSAG  agenda  for  28  April  1972,  and  the  Direi-tor  of  the  Joint  SialT  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defcmse  (Internafional  Security  Affairs)  provideii  the 
Deputy  Secretaiy  of  Defense  and  the  Chainiian  a  position  paper  foi'  the  nieeling. 
The  two  men  concluded  that  such  a  development  would  he  clemJy  to  enemy  advan¬ 
tage,  resulting  in  nuyor  territorial  I'oiicessions  throughout  [ndoc-hina,  ihroateniiig 
the  security  of  US  and  South  Vietnamese  forces,  and  having  signirK'ani  psycfio- 
logit'al  impact  on  friendly  military  forc^es  ;md  the  (Jvilian  populat  ion  of  Indochina, 
Full her,  they  believed  that  an  enemy  ceiise-fire  in-place  would  permit  (continuation 
of  covert  (‘ommunist  political-military  actions,  cause  politi(cjL]  turmoil  throughout 
Indochina,  and  undermine  llu*  credihility  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  "in  ifie  eyes  of 
other  Sontheiisl  Asian  nations.”  This  view  reflected  emJier  Joint  Staff  assessimnits, 
*‘From  a  militaiy  viewpoint,  the  United  States  should  not  accept  or  support  any 
proposal  for  an  immediate  cemse-fire  in-plac‘e  without  j>re-conditions  which  are 
clearly  to  its  advantage.”  They  doubted,  moreover,  that  the  enemy  would  llnd  such 
con  diti  o  ns  ac  ce  pt  a  hie  / 

Following  the  28  April  meeting,  Dr.  Kissinger  asked  the  Undtu'  SecTi^tary  of 
State  to  inc‘or]>orate  the  nefense-JCS  position,  as  presented  at  the  meeting,  into 
a  new'  paper  in  wJiich  military'  view^s  were  balanced  wdlh  i>oIiticcal  (coiisidmations. 
The  resulting  Slate-Defense  jiaper  w^as  presented  to  the  WSA(j  on  2  May  1972.  The 
paper  recommended  that  any  decision  on  a  cease-fire  should  not  he  addressed 
solely  on  militaiy  merits,  hut  should  include  other  considerations.  An  astute  public 
NoHh  Vietnamese  proposal  that  included  prisoner  nJease  w^ould  be  more  difficult 
to  cope  with  than  a  simple  cease-fire  offer.  Additionally,  neither  ('ongressional  nor 
publie  reaction  to  a  I'S  reject  ion  of  a  ceiise-fire  pro|)05al  could  he  overlooked  in  m\ 
election  year  Finally,  the  ability  of  Norih  Vietnam  to  continue  a  '‘rolling  offensive” 
in  various  t>aris  of  South  Vietnam  during  th<^  next  six  months,  even  without  the 
capture  of  siguifK'ant  additional  tenitoiy,  W'ould  ca’cate  the  impression  of  the  mili- 
tiiry  initiative  being  retained  by  Hanoi  to  the  delrimeiit  of  South  Vietnam,  llisus' 
the  Depaitment  of  State  (considered  it  ‘Impnideiil,"  in  advatice  and  in  the  ahstraci, 
to  attempt  to  fonnulate  a  precise  reaction  to  an  enemy  ceiise-firo  offer  Inst  ('ad,  the 
United  States  should  be  tirepared  to  evaluate  an  offer  in  the  (context  of  the  existing 
militaiy',  political,  <ind  psycJiological  eircumstanees.  Such  [irepiucation.  State  added, 
should  include  review  of  tlie  matter  **as  objectively  as  possible”  wath  President 
Thieu  w'hen  there  was  indication  such  a  proposal  might  be  immim'iit 

No  enemy  cease-fire  offer  was  foriheoming  and  the  necessity  for  US  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  response  did  not  aiise.  Indeed,  President  Nixon's  8  May  1972  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  mining  of  NoiHi  Vietnamese  ports  dashed  [irospecls  for  an  imnu'diate 
cease-fire  offer  by  the  enemy,  and  (he  WSAG  piimued  the  matter  no  fnilheiv^'  The 
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expiuided  cease-fire  paper  presented  on  2  May  did  remain  in  the  WSAG  “Vielnain 
Issues  Book”  until  14  June  1972.^- 

There  was  no  further  consideration  of  the  cease-fire  issue  by  US  officials  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1972.  In  July,  the  Director  did  raise  the  possibility  of  “a  fresh 
look”  at  international  supervision  of  a  cease-fire  in  Indochina  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  was  not  “caught  short.”  But  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Inter¬ 
national  Security  Affairs)  saw  “little  profit”  in  further  such  planning,  “at  least  at 
this  time.”  Later,  in  early  September  1972,  in  a  discussion  of  the  .status  of  the  P;uis 
negotiations,  the  Deputy  Director,  J-5,  referred  to  the  1971  VSSG  study  iuid  its  four 
alternatives,  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  .study  was  still  the  current  US  position  on 
the  cease-fire  question.*-'^ 


The  Negotiations  in  1972 

The  abst'nce  of  additional  negotiating  papers  reflected  the  lack  of  progre.ss  in 
the  talks.  Until  there  was  .some  movement  at  Paris,  there  was  little  need  for 
.such  work.  At  th(‘  start  of  1972,  the  negotiations  were  at  a  stmui.still.  Almost  three 
years  of  talks  had  brought  the  two  sides  no  nearer  to  a  .settlement  than  when  they 
began  in  January  1969.  Placing  re-election,  President  Nixon  remained  optimistic.  In 
a  televi.sed  interview  on  2  January  1972,  he  foresaw  “a  po.ssibility”  for  progress  in 
the  talks.  Nixon  cited  the  US  offers  for  a  cease-fire  throughout  Indochina,  total  US 
withdrawal,  and  pri.soner  exchange  and  called  for  serious  consideration  of  these 
proposals  when  the  Paris  Uilks  resumed  the  following  week. 

The  Paris  talks  reconvened  on  6  January  1972  and  continued  regularly  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  the  month,  but  no  progress  resulted.^^’  Tiu'  United  State's  <uid 
South  Vietnam  [)re.ssed  for  acceptance  of  their  proposals,  e.specially  on  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  prisoners,  but  the  other  .side  remained  intransigent.  The  communist  repre¬ 
sentatives  maintained  that  the  United  States  could  have  its  prisoners  back  when  it 
withdrew  all  its  forces  from  Vietnam  and  stopped  backing  the  Thieu  regime.^'* 

In  late  Jamuuy  1972,  President  Nixon  decided  that  action  wiis  needed  to  get 
the  negotiations  moving  and,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  end  some  of  the  politiciil 
divisivene.ss  in  the  Ignited  States  over  a  .solution  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  a  televi¬ 
sion  addre.ss  on  25  January,  he  recounted  that  over  the  past  three  years,  the  United 
States  had  made  a  .series  of  public  offers  to  end  the  war,  but  the.se  had  been  reject¬ 
ed.  Now  he  thought  “the  purpose  of  peace”  would  best  be  .served  by  revealing  pro¬ 
posals  that  had  been  made  privately.  “Nothing  is  .served  by  silence,”  the  President 
.said,  “when  the  other  side  exploits  our  good  faith  to  divide  America  and  to  avoid 
the  conference  table.  Nothing  is  served  by  silence  when  it  misleads  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  into  accusing  their  own  government  of  failing  to  do  what  it  has  iUready  done.” 
Just  as  secret  negotiations  could  sometimes  break  a  public  deadlock,  the  President 
hoped  that  public  disclo.sure  might  break  a  secret  deadlock. 
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Nixon  revealeil  that,  beginning  on  4  August  1000,  Dr.  Kissinger  had  traveled 
to  Paris  on  12  oeeasions  to  hold  sot  ret  negotiations  with  the  North  Viotitamestv 
Ho  met  seven  times  witli  Hanoi  Politlmro  member  Le  Due  Tho  and  five  limes 
with  Xuan  Thuy,  but  no  progress  had  resulted.  In  the  private  meetings,  the  US  had 
offered  reiteatedly  to  set  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  f>f  its  forees  in  return  kn  rek^ase 
of  all  prisfiners  and  a  coiise  fire.  The  Noilh  Vietnamese  resiJonded  witli  a  demand 
that  the  US  agree  to  wliat  amounted  to  the  overthrow  of  the  South  Vietnamese  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  August  1071,  the  United  States  had  offereil  a  c'oinplete  US  witiulrawal 
within  nine  months  of  an  agreemeiU  (jii  an  overall  settlement,  suggesting  a  terminal 
dale  of  1  August  1972  if  an  agreement  was  signed  by  1  November  1971.  Tills  oU'vr 
was  rejeded  by  the  Noilh  Vietnamese.  In  Oc  tober  I971,  Nixtm  had  matlt'  miotiuT 
attempt  to  break  the  deadlock.  After  consultation  with  President  Thieu,  Mr.  Nixon 
had  sent  the  Noith  Vietnatnesea  private  communication  on  11  October  1971  with  a 
comprehensive  new^  peace  offer.  There  had  been  no  response  from  North  Vielnam, 
the  President  said,  except  increased  troo|>  infiltration  into  the  south  mid  mililary 
offensives  in  Laos  and  Uambodia.^' 

Now  the  fYesident  had  decided  to  make  imlilic  his  1 1  Odober  1971  offer.  Hc' 
presented  the  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  "the  (lovernment  of 
South  Vielnam,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  President  Tbimi.''  U  includ¬ 
ed  the  fVillowing  eight  points:  (1)  withdraw^al  of  all  L^S  and  allied  forc'es  from  South 
Vietnam  within  six  months  of  an  agreement;  (2)  release'  of  all  tjrisoners;  (d)  a(‘ee|>- 
lance  of  ilie  principle  that  the  jmlitieal  future  of  South  Vielnam  shcnild  he  tJedded 
by  Ihe  people  of  South  Vietnam,  provision  for  a  free  and  democratic  jiresidential 
election  in  South  Vietnam  within  six  months  of  an  agret'inent,  and  the  resignal  ion 
of  President  Thieu  and  Vice  President  Huong  one  month  before  the  election;  (4) 
respect  by  boih  sides  of  the  1954  (Geneva  agreements  on  hulotiiirui  and  those  of 
19G2  on  Uios;  (5)  settlement  of  problems  amting  t  he  Indochinese  countries  by  the 
Indochinese  jiailies  on  the  bmsis  of  nuKual  respect  for  iudeiiendence,  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity,  and  non-interference  in  each  others  affairs;  {(>)  a  general  cease^ 
fire  thnnighout  Indochina  to  begin  when  the  agreement  wus  signed;  (7)  inlenue 
tional  super\isit)n  of  the  military  icspeets  of  the  agreement;  (8)  an  international 
guarantee  for  the  fundamental  national  rights  of  the  Indo(‘hinc>se  peojiles.  The 
Presitlent  had  instnicled  Amimsador  Porier  to  j>res('nt  this  [>lan  at  ihe  next  Paris 
plenaiy  session. 

President  Nixon  staled  lhal  the  Llniterl  Stales  w^as  ready  to  negotiate  on  this 
plan  and  to  conclude  a  comjirehensive  agreemenl  oti  all  military  and  political 
issues.  He  considered  the  proposal  ''generous";  the  only  Ihiug  it  did  not  include  was 
the  Qverihrow^  of  ‘‘our  ally,"  which  *‘1he  United  States  of  America  will  never  do." 
Should  the  enemy  reject  this  offer,  the  United  Slates  W'ould  continue  to  vvitJuiraw 
its  remaining  forces  as  SoiUh  Vielnam  lieveloped  the  capability  t{>  deleml  itself. 
Should  the  enemy  step  np  his  attacks,  President  Nixon  wiis  fully  prepared  to  ‘incai 
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my  responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forres  to  proted  t>ur 
remaining  troops  ”  But  he  hoped  that  the  negotiations  would  proeeed.^'^ 

On  the  following  day,  both  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  PRG  delegations 
issued  statements  denouneing  the  President's  plan  as  a  ‘"perfidious  maneuvtT  to 
deceive  the  Anieriean  electorate  in  an  election  year"'  cind  as  a  scheme  to  maintain 
US  puppet  regimes  in  Indochina  On  27-Jamiaj'y  1972,  at  the  reguUir  session  of  the 
Paris  talks,  the  communist  delegates  again  denounced  the  offer  and  attacked  Nixon 
for  disclosing  the  secret  talks.  They  repealed  their  position  that  there  could  be  no 
settlement  until  the  United  States  set  a  specific  withdraw^  date  and  the  |>resenl 
South  Vietnamese  government  was  ousted,^^ 

During  Jamuiry  imd  early  Febniary^  1972,  a  hardening  in  the  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  position  began  to  emerge  from  tlie  various  statements  of  its  representatives 
in  Paris.  On  6  Februm-y  1972,  Xuan  Thuy  made  (his  change  explicit  in  a  television 
interview.  He  stated  that  North  Vietnam  w^ould  no  longer  consider  separately  the 
political  and  military  issues  of  the  war  as  it  had  been  prepared  to  do  during  the 
previous  summer  lie  made  clear  that  the  eslablishment  of  a  date  for  the  removal 
of  all  US  forces  from  Vietnam  would  no  longer  be  sufficient  for  a  settlement.  Now* 
North  Vietnam  and  the  PRG  insisted  upon  the  immediate  resignation  of  President 
Thieu  as  the  principal  condition  for  a  rapid  end  to  the  President  Nixon  quickly 
responded  to  this  new'  demand.  “Under  no  circumstances,”  he  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  on  10  Febniary,  ‘‘are  w^e  going  to  negotiate  with  otir  enemy  in  a  w^ay  that 
undercuts  our  ally/'^* 

The  Paris  talks  again  settled  into  a  deadkx’k  that  continued  until  23  March. 
On  that  date,  Ambassador  Forlei;  citing  the  other  sides  intransigent  attitude  in 
the  negotiations,  questioned  the  usefulness  of  continuing  the  Paris  discussions  in 
their  present  tbnn;  he  then  suspended  the  meetings.  The  allied  side,  he  said,  W'ould 
come  back  to  the  meetings  wdien  the  other  side  showed  some  sign  il  w^as  “disposed 
to  engage  in  meaningful  exchanges,”  President  Nixon  confirmed  the  sust>tuision, 
stating  that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  break  a  three-year  North  Vietnmn  “fili¬ 
buster"  at  the  Paris  talks.”'* 

The  massive  North  Vietnamese  inv^asion  of  South  Vietnam  that  began  on  30 
March  1972  (see  chapters)  and  the  retaliatory  US  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnmn 
foreclosed  an  immetliate  resumption  of  the  Paris  talks.  Some  view-ed  the  offensive^ 
as  the  last  all  out  North  Vietnamese  military  effort  mid  a  |>nssible  prelude  to  serious 
negotiation.  In  any  event,  on  20  April,  tlie  North  Vietnamese  and  PR(i  proposed  a 
resumption  of  the  talk.s,  indicating  that  they  w^oukl  meet  wiiether  or  not  the  United 
States  halted  its  bombing  attack."’- 

On  20  April,  President  Nixon  reviewetl  the  Vietnam  situation  in  a  television 
address.  On  the  basis  of  the  current  assessment  of  General  Abrams,  and  'dfler  con¬ 
sultation  with  IVesideni  Thieu,  Ambassador  Bunker,  Ambassador  Porter,  and  his 
senior  advisers  in  Washington,  the  President  announced  three  decisions:  he  had 
decidefi  that  Vietnamization  had  t>een  proved  sufficiently  successful  to  allow'  the 
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ITnited  Slates  It)  c^ontiime  withdrawal  of  its  lorees  desf>ite  Hie  cnrreiit  offetisive; 
lie  hatl  direded  .\iiibi)ssiidor  Porter  to  reliini  It)  the  Paris  iie^oliatinH  table  I  lie  fol¬ 
lowing  day;  and  he  had  ordered  continuation  of  the  US  air  and  naval  atlat'ks  on 
inilittiry’  installalioiis  in  Noith  Vietnam  until  the  Noilii  Vietnamese  stopped  their 
offensive  in  thc^  south.  In  announcing  the  retuni  to  tlie  talks,  Uie  President  niadt^  no 
new  offer.  The  United  States  was  not  resuming  the  Paris  meetings,  lie  said,  simiily 
to  hear  more  '^einpty  [troiiaganda  and  boinbiiist.’'  Rather  it  was  retuming  with  ‘11k' 
finii  expedation  that  pnaluctive  talks  leading  to  rapid  progress  will  folkvw  through 
all  available  duumels.''  The  first  order  of  business  would  be  to  setaire  a  halt  to  the 
enemy  invasion  and  the  return  of  US  prisonei's/"^ 

On  27  April  1972,  the  allied  and  coninumisl  delegates,  including  Mlm^  Bitili 
who  had  not  attended  the  meetings  since  12  August  197U  met  arouiul  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  at  the  Majestic  Hotel.  The  allied  side  recjnesteti  an  end  to  the  iriviision 
and  a  w'ilhdrawal  of  the  Noith  Vietnamese  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  but  received 
only  ciitic'isiu  for  prolonging  the  w^ar.  Neither  the  tdenary^  sessions  nor  a  private 
meeling  between  Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tlio  on  2  May  i>roduced  any  dtidomatic 
movement.  The  North  Vietnamese  offensive  continued.'^ 

On  8  May  1972,  Presiileiit  Nixon  again  adtlr(»ssed  the  nation  to  announce  miother 
decision  with  regard  to  Vietnam.  He  noted  that  the  [Iiiited  States  had  responded  to 
the  massive  Nni1h  Vietnamt^se  offensive  liy  undeHaking  ‘'wlde-rmiging  new^  peace 
efforts '  l)Ut  hail  met  only  communist  insistence  on  imatre|>table  tetriis.  In  the  cun'cnt 
situation,  he  saw  three  possible  choices  for  the  United  States:  iinmediate  withdrawal; 
continued  attempts  at  negotiation;  or  ''decisive  mihtiuy  action  to  end  the  war.''  Tlie 
first  choice  was  politically  impossible  for  the  Preskleni,  ^md  the  second  had  j>roved 
imsuceessfui  des[>ite  repeateil  efftirts  during  the  past  three  years,  Ttierefore,  the 
President  concluded:  “It  is  (ilain  then  that  wdiat  appems  to  be  a  choice  Jimnng  three 
coumes  of  action  for  the  United  States  is  really  no  choice  at  ;ilL"  He  then  proceeded 
to  iumonnce  Ins  decision  to  mine  the  entrances  to  the  North  Vietmimese  ports  and 
to  continue  iiir  anti  naval  strikes  agmnst  milibir>'  targets  in  North  Vietnam  in  order  to 
deprive  tliat  coiiiitiy  of  the  weapons  and  siippUes  needed  to  continue  its  aggression,'^'' 
These  aetions  would  ('ease,  the  President  stated,  wlien  iiil  US  prisoner  of  w^ar  wxnv 
returned  mid  wlien  there  w^as  mi  inlemationally  supenised  ta^ase-fire  ttiroughout 
Indochina,  At  such  lime,  the  United  Stales  wanild  iilso  tie  tirepm^ed  to  withdraw-  all  its 
forc(>s  fixmi  Vietnam  within  four  months,"'*' 

During  June  1972,  indications  began  to  ajipear  that  both  sides  were  jirepared 
to  resume  the  Paris  talks,  wliicli  had  been  suspended  during  the  latter  part  of  May. 
On  12  June,  Ambassador  Porter  returned  to  Paris,  stating  upon  his  arrival  that 
President  Nixon  w  as  “intensely''  interested  in  arriving  at  a  negotiaied  set  I  lenient  in 
Vietmim.  At  the  same  time,  Xuati  Tluiy,  wdio  was  in  Hanoi,  said  that  lie  wa>ul(i  return 
“soon"  to  Paris  with  new'  directives.  Then,  on  29  June,  President  Nixon  aiinoimced 
dial  the  United  States  mid  South  Vietnam  wwild  return  to  tiie  Pmis  sessions  on  13 
July  1972."" 
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Prospects  Begin  to  Look  Up 

On  13  July  1972,  the  four  parties  resumed  the  weekly  plenary  sessions  of  the 
Paris  talks.  ;uul  these  meetings  continued  throughout  July  and  during  August. 
Neither  side  budged  from  its  established  position,  but  there  was  a  chang«'  in  the 
tone  of  the  meetings.  Much  of  the  invective  and  abusive  language  of  earlier  .ses¬ 
sions  wiu*  gone  and  a  sense  of  restraint  seemed  to  be  discernible.  Moreover,  the 
North  Vietnamese  now  appeared  to  be  calling  only  for  the  United  States  to  stop 
sui)porting  President  Thieu  rather  than  demanding  his  removal."* 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  any  progress  in  the  negotiations  would  come 
from  the  private  talks  rather  than  in  the  semi-open  plenary  sessions.  Lt'  Due  Tho 
returned  to  Ptuis  on  15  July  1972,  expre.ssing  readiness  to  resume  his  dialogue  with 
Dr.  Kissinger.  The  two  men  met  privately  on  19  .July  and  agaiti  on  1  and  14  .August. 
No  details  on  their  discussions  were  released,  but  following  the  14  August  meet¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Kissinger  traveled  to  Saigon  to  talk  with  President  Tliieu  and  Due  Tho 
returned  to  Ihmoi,  giving  rise  to  speculation  that  the  private  talks  were  progre.ss- 
ing.  Moreover,  there  .seemed  to  be  signs  that  the  contmunist  side  might  be  modify¬ 
ing  its  position.  Intelligence  sources  reported  PRG  notification  to  anny,  political, 
jmd  bureaucratic  cadres  that  a  cease-fire  might  require  a  temporary  acceptance  of 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  as  the  leader  of  the  South  Vietnam  regime."" 

During  September  mid  in  early  October,  the  plenary  sessions  met  in  Paris  week 
after  week,  but  attention  focused  on  the  private  meetings  where  events  appeju-ed  to 
be  building  toward  a  climax.  Dr.  Kissinger  and  L('  Due  Tho  continued  their  tiilks  in 
Paris,  meeting  on  15  September  and  for  a  two-day  session  on  26  and  27  September. 
Again  no  details  were  released,  but  on  1  October,  Miyor  General  Alexander  M.  Haig, 
IISA,  Dr.  Kissinger’s  assistant,  went  to  Vietnam  to  see  President  Thieu.  Spokesmen 
indicated  the  discussions  included  developments  in  the  Paris  talks,  adding  to  the 
growing  nimors  of  an  approaching  Paris  accord.'*' 

At  a  news  conference  on  5  October,  President  Nixon  was  asked  about  tbe  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  negotiated  settlement.  He  replied  that  one  would  come  “ju.st  as  soon  as 
we  can  possibly  get  a  settlement  which  is  right— right  for  the  South  Vietname.se, 
the  North  Vietnamese  luid  for  us,”  one  that  would  secure  the  return  of  US  prison¬ 
ers,  and  one  that  would  not  impose  a  communist  regime  on  South  Vietnam.  He  also 
indicated  that  the  timing  of  a  settlement  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  approach¬ 
ing  election  in  the  United  States.  “If  we  can  make  the  right  kind  of  a  settlement 
before  the  election,"  he  said,  “we  will  make  it.  If  we  cajinot,  we  are  not  g<hng  to 
make  the  wrong  kind  of  settlement.”'’* 

When  Ki.ssinger  and  I^'  Due  Tho  met  again  in  Paris  on  8  October,  a  real  break¬ 
through  at  last  occurred.  !.<’  Due  Tho  presented  a  draft  agreement  to  end  the  war 
that,  in  Dr.  Kissinger’s  words:  “enabled  us  to  accelerate  the  negotiations.  Indeed, 
for  the  first  time  they  made  a  proposal  which  made  it  possible  to  negotiate  con¬ 
cretely  at  all.”  The  North  Vietnamese  draft,  by  dropping  the  demand  for  a  cojilition 
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govenuiieiil  in  Soutli  Vietimnu  allowed  for  tlie  eonlinuanee  ol'  liie  Tliieii  rei^iine,  a 
point  long  iaslsled  ii])on  by  the  rnito<l  Slates.  The  draft  agreement  provided  for  a 
cease-fire  lo  be  followed  within  60  days  by  (he  return  of  prisoiK'i>i  and  the  removal 
of  all  l^S  forces;  thereafter  *'the  two  present  administrations  in  South  Vuetiiain” 
would  settle  internal  questions  between  themselves.  The  meehaiiism  to  at'com’ 
|>lish  the  internal  settlement  would  be  a  ^'National  C'oundl  of  Reconciliation  and 
Concord”  composed  of  lepresenlatives  of  the  Rei>ublic  of  Vietnam  and  the  PRCi  as 
well  as  “neutral  members.’'  The  draft  agreement,  howawer.  contained  no  ijrovision 
for  withdrawal  of  Noi1h  Vietnamese  troops  from  the  south  siiu^e  Le  Due  Tho  still 
maintained  that  none  were  there.  Kissinger  did  not  press  Le  Duv  Thcj  on  dus  point, 
and  thereby  tlie  essential  elements  of  the  compromise  were  sc^aled.  The  NniHi  Viet- 
lumiese  act^iiled  continuation  of  the  Tlrieu  regime,  anci  the  US  acqnies<'ed  in  the 
continued  presence  of  Noilh  Viettumiese  troops  in  South  Vietnam.''^' 

On  12  October,  Dr.  Kissinger  returned  to  Washington  and  reportetl  to  the  ITesi- 
dent.  Since  Dr.  Kissinger  had  promised  some  indication  of  the  President  s  nwtion 
within  48  hollies,  Mr.  Nixon  sent  a  message  to  the  N(>rth  Vietnamese  in  Paris  the 
following  day,  13  October.  He  aecet)ted  the  Noilh  Vietnmnest*  draft  subject  to  sev¬ 
eral  substantive  changes  and  resolution  of  “some  lodmical  issues.”  Kissinger  w  rote 
later,  “Hanoi  had  fmally  separated  the  mihtaty  and  |>olitk‘aI  questions ....  h\>r  near¬ 
ly  four  years  we  had  longed  for  this  flay  ..."  As  a  fuTlher  indic^aiion  of  his  reaction. 
Presicient  Nixon  ordered  a  rostridion  of  the  lyomhiug  of  North  Vietnam.  .Al  no  time 
during  the  (consideration  of  the  draft  agreemeni  in  October  wau’e  llie  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stair  provided  a  copy  of  it  or  affordcci  m\  oppoit unity  to  re\4ew^  it.^^’ 

With  tlie  fundmnentiil  compromise  in  place,  Kissinger  and  llie  Noilli  Mi^nmm^sc 
rapidly  cotidiKUHi  the  draft  agreentent.  On  21  Odober,  ihv  lenns  were  set,  iind  on  tlie 
22d  tlie  United  States  eoELsetl  all  air  and  naval  gunfire  0|H'rations  against  .NoHh  Viet’ 
nm\  in  the  mea  above  20^  nniHi  effective  0700  Vietnam  time,  23  OctolHU^'^' 


The  Aborted  Settlement 

The  one  remaining  hurdle  before  the  agreement  eonid  be  implementtnl  vv^ls  the 
at>l>roval  of  President  Thieu.  He  had  indi(cated  increasing  apiindiension  with 
the  progress  of  events ,  ftwing  a  settlement  that  included  a  eoalitiou  gnvermnent 
in  South  Vitqnam.  On  12  October,  he  had  public-ly  declared  his  oj>[>ositioii  to  sncli 
an  eventuality.  HLstoiy  liad  [iroved,  he  said,  that  “eoalitiun  with  the  (’ommunists 
meant  deatJi.”  For  South  Vietnam,  he  etmiinued,  die  best  answer  w-as  military  vit*- 
tory.  Subsequently,  President  'rhien  summoned  Ins  representative  at  die  Paris  talks, 
Ambassador  Phan  Dang  Lam,  as  well  as  the  South  VnUnamese  .Ambassadors  lu 
Washington  and  London  for  consultations  on  develu])!nt'nts  in  the  peac^e  effons.'^"' 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  General  Creighton  Aiaams,  the  new^  Anny  (4iief  of  Staff  mid 
fomier  (’OMUSMACV,  miived  in  Siiigon  on  18  October  to  present  the  agreemeni  to 
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live  South  Viptnaiuese.  Kissinger  nurieti  a  letter  from  President  Nixon,  urging  Nguy¬ 
en  Vmi  Ttiieu  that  there  was  “tto  reasonable  alternative  but  to  accept  tJiis  agreement.” 
tuui  assuring  him  that  the  United  States  would  view  any  breach  of  hiith  by  the  Nonh 
Vietnamese  with  utmost  gravity.  As  a  further  inducement,  President  Nixon  approved 
Project  ENHANCE  PLUS.*®  This  project  involvetl  the  infusion  of  large  amounts  of 
militjuy  supplies  and  equipment  into  South  Vietnam  before  a  oease-fim“" 

Kis.singer  met  with  President  Thieu  and  members  of  his  government  during 
the  period  18-22  October.  On  22  October,  in  the  face  of  American  persiutsion  and 
veiled  threats  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  North  Vietnam,  President  Thieu 
rejected  the  entire  agreement.  Any  settlement,  he  insisted  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  must 
provide  for  total  withdrawal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  from  South  Vielmun, 
absolute  guaratitees  of  the  DMZ,  and  “tolal  self-detennination  of  Sovith  Vietnam." 
He  also  feared  that  the  propo.sed  “National  Council  of  Recoiu'iliation  and  Conconl" 
was  nterely  a  disguised  coalitioti  government.  Dr.  Kissinger  met  with  Thieu  on  23 
October  in  a  final  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his  oppo.silion,  but  failed  to  do  so.'® 

Thieu’s  rejection  prevented  conclusioit  of  the  agreement  on  31  October,  the 
date  tentatively  set  by  KLssinger  and  Le  Due  Tho.  In  response  to  a  request  by 
President  Nixon  for  another  meeting  to  consider  Thieu’s  objections,  the  North  Viot- 
munese  took  the  issue  into  the  public  forum.  On  the  morning  of  26  October  1972, 
Radio  Hanoi  mmounced  that  North  Vietmmi  anti  the  United  States  had  agreed  on 
a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  but  that  subsequently  the  United  States  had  reneg(‘tl,  cit¬ 
ing  tlifficulties  with  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  broaticast  outlined  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  worked  out  between  North  Vietnam  and  the  United  State.s  as  well  as  the 
schedule  for  implementation  with  the  anticipated  signature  of  the  final  document 
on  31  October.'*’ 

At  the  weekly  session  of  the  Paris  talks  on  the  same  day,  Xuati  Thuy  put  into 
the  recorti  the  text  of  the  nine-point  agreement  stating  that  the  United  States  had 
accepted  it  on  22  October.  This  document  filled  in  more  detail  of  I  lie  .settlement 
announced  earlier  by  the  Hanoi  broadcast.  Xuan  Thuy  proceedetl  to  castigate  the 
United  States  for  accepting  a  settlement  and  then  raising  obstacles.  All  the  while, 
he  maintained,  the  United  States  was  doing  everything  possible  to  convince  public 
opinion  of  its  efforts  toward  a  peaceful  settlement.  Thus  North  Vietnam  had  no 
choice,  Xuan  Thuy  said,  but  to  rev'eiU  the  actual  status  of  the  negotiations  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  “truth."™ 

Later  on  26  October,  Dr.  Kissinger  held  a  press  conference  to  clarify  the  US 
position  on  a  possible  settlement.  “We  believe  peace  is  at  hand,"  he  told  the  wail¬ 
ing  re|>oriers.  He  confirmed  the  substance  of  the  agreement  under  consideration 
between  the  two  countries  as  imnounced  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  With  regiu-d  to 
the  .schedule  for  completion  of  the  agreement,  Kissinger  said  that  the  United  States 
had  agreed  to  make  a  “mtyor  effort"  to  conclude  the  negotiations  by  31  October. 
The  US,  however,  “could  not  sign  an  agreement  in  which  details  reniaini'd  to  be 
worked  out  simply  because  in  good  faith  we  had  saki  we  would  make  an  effort  to 
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coucliufo  it  by  a  rerlain  date,"  Further  *1t  was  always  clear  that  wt^  would  liave  n> 
discuss  iuiything  that  we  negotiated  tu^t  in  Wiistiiiigton  and  tlien  in  Saigon,"  Dr. 
Kissinger  acknowledged  South  Vietnamese  reluctance  to  acw])t  the  agreement, 
staling  that  the  South  Vietnamese  had  "‘eveiy^  right"  to  have  their  views  heard.  The 
United  States  w^ould  tnake  its  own  decisions,  lie  said,  anci  Hanoi  wns  mistaken  to 
believe  that  the  Ihiiled  Slates  could  impose  a  solution  on  South  Viefiiain. 

Kissinger  asserted  that  the  greater  difnculties  in  reaching  a  siU  I  lenient  had 
been  overcome,  and  he  described,  in  general  terms,  (he  obsiacies  still  to  be 
resolved.  In  addition  to  the  t|uestion  of  South  Vietnamese  acTeptaiu/e  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  he  enumerated  the  question  of  die  actual  fonn  of  the  nnal  document,  ]>re<‘i- 
sion  of  language  ilealing  with  cease-fire  and  the  international  siipemsory  body, 
and  linguistic  refinements  to  insure  that  both  English  and  Vietnamese  vcTsions 
conveyed  the  same  meanings.  He  did  not  mention,  however,  tlie  iiKqor  issues  of  the 
DMZ  and  removal  of  North  Vietnamese  trooi>s  raised  by  President  Thieu,  Kissinger 
wiis  optimistic.  The  remaining  questions,  he  said,  could  be  stalled  in  one  more 
meeting,  and  the  United  States  was  willing  to  stay  at  that  meeting  for  as  lotig  as 
needed  to  cointjlete  the  agreement."^ 

The  possible'  settlement  in  Vietnam  fell  into  a  state  of  suspendeel  iiniiiialinn  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  October.  Tliere  w^as  much  stieciilatioii  in  the  i>ress,  ;uid  otluials 
in  Washinglon,  though  unwilling  to  be  quoted,  w^en'  convint'ed  that  a  scitUmienl  was 
imminent  even  if  not  by  31  October  But  no  <innnuntvment  or  fiinher  adion  follow^ed. 
tind  there  was  no  indic^ation  that  North  Vietnam  had  followi^d  up  Or,  Kissingers  c;dl  for 
a  further  met^ting  to  coinidete  the  agreement.  Witli  lJu'  US  Presidentiiil  eU'ct ion  little 
more'  tJian  a  w^'ok  away.  North  Vietnmii  Wiinti'd  to  C‘ause  Mr.  Nbcon  as  muc’h  domestic' 
polilicjil  embtuiassment  its  possible  over  the  aboil ed  settlemenl.  Nor  did  Pn'sident 
Thieu  abancion  his  objeciion  to  the  iiroposed  agi'eementT' 

Tuesday,  31  Odober  1972,  passed  without  a  settlement.  At  the  Paris  ineeling  on 
2  November,  the  t'omnumist  side  speni  the  enlire  session  chiding  tlie  Unitt'd  State's 
for  failing  to  sign  the  agreement.  This  impasse  nolwithstmuling,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
was  reelected  Presicient  of  the  United  States  on  7  November  1972,  In  a  statement 
on  the  night  of  his  election  victory,  President  Nixon  renewed  his  pledge  to  seek 
“peace  with  honor"  in  Vietnam,  mid  on  the  follow'ing  day  he  sent  Cieneral  Haig  lo 
Saigon  to  confer  with  President  Thieu.  The  general  expeelalion  throughout  the 
United  States  w^as  tlial  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  wiis  near.  Vet.  almost  tliiec'  montlis, 
marked  by  continued  fighting  and  a  nuLssive  air  campaign  against  Noiili  Vietnam, 
w'ould  pciss  before  a  final  agn'ement  was  achieved."’ 
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October-December  1972 


Post-Hostilities  Contingency  Planning 

In  the  autumn  of  1972,  a  peace  agreement  seemed  imminent.  On  23  October, 
after  President  Nixon  suspended  bombing  north  of  the  20"  line.  Admiral  Moorer 
reviewed  matters  with  the  Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff,  and  the  Director,  J-3.  All  four  men,  Moorer  recorded  in  his  diary,  felt  that 

“we  are  right  back  to  19(>8  again _ None  of  us  could  figure  out  exactly  what  the 

rationale  behind  this  [restriction]  was.”  They  correctly  forecast  that  Hanoi  w'ould 
agree  to  a  military  armistice,  return  prisoners  of  war  in  exchange  for  a  complete 
US  withdrawal,  and  leave  political  issues  for  settlement  later.  Yet,  they  noted,  “The 
White  House  has  frequently  said  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  us  being  there  in 
the  first  place  is  the  political  problem  that  we  should  help  [the  South  Vietn*unese] 
determine  their  own  government.”' 

Even  though  the  anticipated  cease-fire  in  October  1972  failed  to  materialize, 
US  officials  expected  an  early  end  to  the  war  and  began  extensive  preparations  for 
that  eventuality.  Dr.  Kissinger  organized  the  effort  tlirough  the  Washington  Special 
Actions  Group.  On  30  October  1972,  he  set  up  four  interdepartmental  working 
groups  within  the  WSAG  for  the  task.  Working  Group  A  dealt  with  the  diplomatic 
aspects  and  was  chaired  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Sullivan. 
Working  Group  B,  headed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  w^as  responsible 
for  military  matters  and  included  a  representative  from  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
^Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs)  and  two  from  the  Joint  Staff, 
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(ieneral  John  W.  Pauly,  USAP"  of  J-:{  iuul  Brigadier  (Ti'iieral  Anluir  P.  HiUikel, 
USA,  of  J-5.  The  other  groups  treateti  intelligenee  and  econoraie  mat  tens. - 

Tlie  Joint  Uliiefs  of  Skiff  had  already  begun  planning  the  inililai'y  aspeets  of  a 
cease-fire.  Tlie  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  Lieutenant  (joneral  (h'orge  M  Seignious, 
If  USA,  and  the  Chairmans  Assistant,  Viee  Admiral  John  F.  Weinel,  had  already 
stalled  “close-hold"  discussions  of  troop  wiihdravval  and  coniinand  organization  in 
SiHitheast  Asia  after  a  cease-fire.  Following  the  North  Vietnamese  revelation  of  the 
terms  of  the  aborted  agreement  and  Dr.  Kissinger’s  “peace'  is  at  band"  news  conh^r- 
ence  on  2(>  Oc^tober  Admiral  Weinel  cabled  Adinirai  Moorer,  wJio  w;ls  attending  a 
NATO  Nuclear  Fhmning  (iroup  meeting  in  London,  suggesting  that  they  “loosen  np 
a  biU  on  tlie  cease-fire  planning.  He  proposed  going  ahead  “in  a  coordinateti  way 
with  the  Sendees  and  (’IN('s."‘* 

A  little  later  that  smue  day,  26  Ocloher,  Weinel  cabled  Moorer  again  w'ilh  the 
essential  [joints  of  the  cease-fire  planning  dtreOives  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
intendetl  to  issue  to  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  instructions  i^alled  for  planning  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  i^ease-fire  and  US  force  withdraw^al  to  a  level  ol'a  5tJ-man  attatdie  office  in 
South  Vietnam  within  60  days  of  the  cr'j.ise-fire,  the  iJeriod  sptndfied  in  Ihe  tenta¬ 
tive  US-North  Vietnamese  agreement.  The  rediulifjn  would  also  cover  the  Seventh 
Fleet  and  US  tadical  air  and  f^52  assets  in  Thailand.  Hevisc'd  rules  of  engagement 
and  lem[)oraiy  angmenialion  authorities  to  protect  US  troops  mid  other  free  w'orld 
forces  until  completion  of  the  withdrawal  would  als(j  be  needed  along  wdtfi  com¬ 
mand  and  control  anangements  for  US  forces  in  Sonllieast  Asia;  intelligent^  sn[j- 
port  from  fiiit  of  countiy  for  US  iuid  South  Vietnamese  forces,  and  the  eoniposition, 
mission,  and  fund  ions  of  t  lie  attache  olTit^e.  ’ 

J'he  Secretaiy  hatl  apiiarently  pre]>ared  these  directives  without  consultation 
with  or  Jissistance  from  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Indicative  of  the  milieu  in  which  the  JC'S 
were  o|>erating  at  that  tinit'  wiis  this  repoH  to  llie  Chaimian  liy  Admiral  Weiiui  on 
26  October: 

tien  Abrams  piissed  an  iinsigned  MACV  [ilan  for  reducing  to  0  force  levels 
in  (H)  days.  It  wiis  |)iissed  on  mi  extremely  dose-hold  Ijasis  with  none  alloW'Cd 
to  see  it  except  a  few^  Joint  Staff  people.  The  i>lan  repoHedly  was  [jrepured  mi 
direction  from  HAK  [Henry  A.  Kissinger]  to  MACV  . .  .CINCPAC  liasn't  seen  it 
nor  the  Services. ' 


litised  on  the  exiH'cted  Secretajy  of  Defense  diivctive,  llu' Joint  (’liiefs  st'nt  eeasi'- 
tire  i>laiining  insiniclions  to  CINCPAC  mid  tlNCSAC  the  billowing  day.  They  ivquestt'd 
develoimu'iit  of  [jlmis  in  tlu'ee  major  areas:  withdrawal  of  US  Itin'es  from  South  Viii- 
nmn,  commmKi  cLmmgenients  foi'  l-S  tbrees  rdiiiiining  in  Sf>utlieast  Asia  tifter  thi'  willi- 
drawiiJ  from  vSoutli  Vietiuini,  and  (‘ontinueti  VS  supiion  for  tin'  Retmhlic  of  Vieinmii 
Anned  Fon*es,  Tlie  (‘omniant lei's  were  to  he  prepmed  to  execnite  a  ceasedhv  in  Stmtli 
Vielmmi  mid  to  end  all  milihiiy  operations  agmnsi  Noith  Vietnmn,  altliougli  US  combat 
operations  in  suppoH  of  the  Liiotimi  miti  C'mnljodian  govenmitmts  w'oukl  eonliiuie  “at 
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about  cunt^nt  levels/  Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  designated  tlie  tlate  of  the  c'ease-fire  as  ‘*X-l)ay” 
and  directed  tiie  conunanders  to  phm  the  I’cmoval  of  all  US  iuid  free  world  forces  as 
well  as  specified  materiel  from  Soiitli  Vielnatii  wit  hin  hO  days  (X+tiO)  of  the  t'eiisefire, 
Diuii^g  this  redeployment,  CJNCPAC  was  to  insure  the  security  of  foires,  maieriel,  ;yid 
facilities  and  to  establish  a  Defense  Attardie  Office  (DAO).  Establishment  of  this  office 
was  to  be  ccK>rdinated  witli  tlie  US  Enibiissy  in  Saigon>  it  would  coiLsist  of  not  more 
than  50  IIS  military  spaces  mid  no  other  US  niililaiy  personnel  would  be  authrjrized  in 
South  Vietnam  except  US  Embassy  security  guartls/ 

The  JCS  also  directed  planning  for  command  arrangements  outside  ttf  South 
Vietnam  for  control  of  residual  US  missions  and  responsibilities  in  Southeast  .\sia 
that  were  cun’ently  assigned  to  COMUSMACV  Specifically,  they  stated  that,  when 
directed  after  X-Day,  COMUSMACV  would  relinquish  operational  control  of  Umd- 
based  combatant  air  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  concurrently  with  the  establishment 
of  a  US  militaty  command  in  Thailand  for  air  comnnmd  and  control.  In  addition, 
CINCPAC  and  CINCSAC  were  to  plan  the  reduction  of  US  forces  in  Thailand  and 
US  naval  forces  on  station  off  Vietnam.  Forces  in  Thailanci  were  to  lie  reduced  to 
an  interim  levtd  capable  of  4,700  (with  a  surge  capahiliry  to  (>,700)  tactical  air  and 
1J)00  B-52  comlial  sorties  per  month;  the  naval  force  level  was  to  be  rtniuced  to 
one  CVA  with  necessary  escort  mid  siipiiort  ships  on  station  with  two  additional 
CVAs  prepared  to  anive  off  Vietnam  within  9{)  hours  and  one  week,  resiiectively 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Chiefs  laid  down  guidance  for  residual  suppoit  of  the 
RVNAF  after  the  US  withdrawal  in  the  areiis  of  consumable  supply  (POL,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  spare  parts),  training,  communications,  and  computt^r  services.  Moreover, 
CINCPAC  was  to  plan  JGS/KVNAF  liaison  with  US  forces  in  ThaiUmd  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  critical  intelligence  support  for  the  RVNAP’’  and  remaining  US  tiir  ojjerations 
in  Southeast  Asia  from  US  assets  pending  greater  assumption  of  this  mission  by 
the  RVNAF  The  (Ttiefs  indicated  that  support  of  the  RVNAF  would  be  provided  by 
means  of  DOD  civIHaji  and  contract  personneL  Tltey  did  state  that  the  US  phase- 
down  in  South  Vietnam  would  not  include  IIS  civilian  personnel  or  contractors, 
adding  that  aulhority  and  funds  would  be  available  for  expanded  and  additional 
contracts.  They  cautioned  that  no  US  civilian  personnel  w'ould  be  used  in  **a  mili¬ 
tary,  paramilitary,  or  police-lyi>e  role  or  function."  To  allow  additional  sui>port  for 
the  RVNAF,  the  JCS  granted  COMUSMACV  authority  to  plan  the  transfer  io  the 
GVN,  without  formal  authorization,  of  “trmisferable  equipment"  to  meet  cnnently 
stated  requirements  and  to  approve  RWAF  force  structure  changes  within  the 
approved  1.1  million  man  ceiling. 

The  Joint  C'hiefs  also  provided  post-hostilities  phmning  guidance  for:  contin¬ 
ued  operation  of  long-range  aid  to  navigation  (LORAN)  sites  in  South  Vietnam  with 
civilian  contract  personnel;  trajisfer  of  the  Joint  Information  C'enter  (JIC).  indud- 
ing  the  Joint  l^ersonnel  Recovery  Center  mid  Joint  Graves  Registration  Office,  to 
ThaiUmd:  review'  of  communications-electronic  equipment  to  determine  wliat  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  RVNAf'  and  the  retrograde  of  all  renuiining  items;  withdraw^al 
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ot‘<‘omnuinicatiuiis  srcuiily  (COMSP^C)  (Hiiiipiiietit  fumnilly  tiiuier  US  ccintnil;  and 
rolenlion  of  capabilily  for  air  roc-oirnaissatice,  both  nuumed  and  laclieal  rofonnais- 
sauce  and  drones,  over  Souili  Vietnam.  CINUPAU  was  lo  designate'  temporaiy  stag¬ 
ing  l)ases  in  Thailand  and  elsewtiero  to  expedite  the  orderly  withdrawal  erf  US  ton  ¬ 
es  and  e(iui|)nient  from  Soiitli  Vietnam.  They  nxjiiestefl  (’INUFAU  to  provicU*  ])lans 
lo  ar<*oinplish  all  the  above  Itisks  as  well  as  to  detennine  civilian  requirements  arut 
organization  in  South  Vietnam  to  majiage  and  supers ise  sup|K)i1  tor  tlie  RVNAK" 
The  WSA(t  met  on  ^30  October  lo  consider  ceiise-fire  planning,  and  it  vvius  at 
that  meeting  tluit  Dr,  Kissinger  set  up  itie  tour  w^orking  groups  already  mentit)ned. 
Admiral  Moorer  was  still  absent  from  Wjisliington,  ami  Vice  Atitniral  Weinel  attend¬ 
ed  Hie  meeting,  lie  rejioiled  that  the  DOD  Working  (iroup  was  “to  gel  going''  on  all 
Hie  items  iliat  tlie  Join!  Uhiefs  hati  already  finished  or  ha<i  umlerway,  Weimd  esti¬ 
mated  that  “we  are  atjout  a  week  aJiead  of  IIAK  |Kissinger)/'  He  also  related  that 
Hie  WSAG  w^oiild  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  to  provide  Kissinger  reports  on  the 
|)lanning.  The  WSAG  did  meet  frequently  in  the  sneewding  we(^ks  to  tiear  progress 
reports,  but  Working  Group  B,  responsible  for  the  iiiilitaiy  aspects  of  a  ceast^-fire 
did  not  meel  since  all  the  actions  w'ere  already  in  progress/'^ 

On  31  October,  the  Jeunt  Ghiefs  told  the  Secrelaiy  of  their  actions  to  prepan^ 
for  a  cecise-fire.  Bet'ause  of  Hie  (>t)-day  limil  t'Cintemjdated  betw'een  the  cease-fire 
and  the  completion  of  the  VS  withdraw'al,  the  JC'S  believed  it  pnident  to  secure  in 
advance  the  autliorities  needed  to  implement  Hie  cetise-fire.  .VJthougli  recognizing 
that  action  f>n  some  authorities  must  await  tlie  tenns  of  the  final  ceast^-lln'  agre('- 
nienb  they  ret]ues!ed  immediate  approval  to  implement  Hie  following:  esiablish- 
Tiient  of  a  Defense  Attache  Office  in  Saigon  ol^  not  more  than  50  military^  spaces, 
headed  by  a  general  or  flag  officer  as  the  Defense  Attache;  exjauision  of  existing 
and  establishment  of  afldilional  civilian  contracts  In  provide  caHitinued  support 
for  tlie  RVNAF;  hiring  of  US  civilian  personnel  required  to  suixnvise  this  contrac¬ 
tual  suiqyort;  transfer  of  title,  tis  deemed  aptiropnate,  of  in-coLintiy  equipment  not 
already  identified  in  existing  RVNAF  improvement  programs  to  the  (JVN  without 
regard  to  formal  authorization;  and  authority  to  approve  RVNAF  for(*e  strmiun^ 
changes  necessary'  lo  sujiport  PRGJFUT  FNHANUF  PLUS  while  remaining  within 
the  approved  LI  million  manpower  ceiling. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  set  forth  a  second  category  of  authorities  and  rec¬ 
ommended  their  approval  for  iniplemenlation  when  exec'ulion  of  a  cease-fire  was 
ordered.  I’hese  inclmied:  authority  to  exceed,  tempt jrarily,  the  current  t'S  Tons' 
level  and  establisfied  ceiling  in  Thailand  for  certain  specific  functions,  such  as 
intelligence;  introduction  of  lemponiry  duty  US  personnel  into  South  Viclriam  It) 
tissist  the  wilhdrawal  of  US  forces  and  equipnienl;  operation  of  LORAN  sites  with 
civilians;  redei>loyment  of  angmenlation  forces  from  Sontheiist  Asia  ns  a[)pro|)n- 
ate;  continuation  of  ofbsliore  Iraining  programs  for  tlie  RVNAF;  mid  nJocation  of 
Hie  Joint  Information  Center  from  South  Vietnam  to  Thailand  liefore  (‘omplelion  of 
the  US  withdrawal  from  SouHi  Vietnam. 
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The  Joini  Chiefs  also  asked  the  Secretaiy  to  approve  tlie  following  authorities 
for  planning  puiposes:  ITS  ov^erflight  of  South  Vietnam,  l^os,  and  Cambodia  after 
Ihe  US  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  to  include  manned  and  unmanned  recon¬ 
naissance,  logistical,  and  other  non-tactical  flights;  RWAF  staff  liaison  in  Thailaitd: 
ofUshore  US  aerial  surveillance  to  support  the  RWAF;  Joint  Infonnation  Center 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia  to  resolve  the  status  of  missing  personnel;  use  of 
South  Vietnamese  air  bases  for  emergency  recovery  of  US  military  aircraft;  pemtis- 
sion  for  US  naval  combatant,  vessels  to  enter  South  Vietnamese  tenitorial  w^aters 
during  the  US  withdrawal;  VS  armed  escort,  both  air  and  ground,  to  pro\1de  secu¬ 
rity  to  US  iuid  free  worki  forces  during  the  withdrawal;  and  operation  of  Militaiy 
Airlift  Command  ami  PACOM  transport  and  resupply  flights  into  South  Vietnam 
aerial  ports  after  the  withdrawal!.  Finally,  the  JCS  requested  supplemental  funding 
or  budget  ameudment  to  support  the  authorities.^' 

Without  w'aititig  for  (TNCTPAC’s  cease-fire  plans,  the  Joint  Staff  had  ticveloped 
two  altematives  to  Ciirry  out  US  militaiy  fund  ions  in  Southeast  Asia  after  the  l^S 
wiUidrawal  from  South  Vietnam.  The  first  called  for  a  IISAF  headquajlers  in  ThtiiUmd 
tor  air  operations  and  pUinning  and  a  separate  Supjxirt  Activities  Group  in  Thiiiland 
for  advisory  assistance  functions,  Tlie  second  alternative  w'ouki  move  a  truncateil 
MACV  orgmiization  to  Thailai^d  as  a  subordinate  unified  command  under  ( JNCPAC. 
This  latter  organization  would  be  designated  US  Joint  Support  Activities  Command,''' 

Finally  on  2  November  1972,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provided  the  Chairmmi 
the  I'ease-fire  planning  directives  that  Vice  Admiral  Weinel  had  seen  on  26  October 
This  foniial  guidmice  conUiined  only  one  eliange  from  that  reportXHi  by  Weinel  The 
Secretary  instnicted  the  C'hairman  to  be  prepared  to  end  combat  operations  under 
either  of  two  conditions:  a  cease-fire  throughout  Indochina,  including  tiunliodia 
and  Laos;  or  in  only  Nori  h  and  South  Vietnam.  He  w^anted  to  be  prepaj*ed  to  reduce 
the  US  military  presence  in  South  Vietnam  to  a  50-man  attache  staff  prior  (o  X+60. 
FAiriher  he  directed  readiness  either  to  continue  operations  in  Cambodia  and  laos 
at  current  levels  or  to  reduce  the  US  military  presence  in  the  two  countries  to 
small  attache  staffs  similar  to  that  in  South  VietUemt.  Upon  implementation  of  the 
cease-fire  on  X-Day,  the  Secretary  said,  all  US  forces  w^ere  to  rcmiain  in  iilac'e  until 
otherwise  instmeted.  Pertinent  rules  of  engagement,  operating  aulhorities,  and 
temporary  augmentation  authorities  for  all  of  Indochina  or  only  North  and  South 
Vietmun,  as  appropriate,  would  be  cajtceiled  on  X-Day.  The  Secretary  also  oixlered 
provision  of  logistic  suppcxrt  for  the  complete  reduclion  of  ROK  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  South  Vietnanr  prior  to  X+60.  Mr.  I^ird  w^anted  plans  to  accomplish 
these  tasks  by  IS  November  1972," 

On  the  same  day,  2  November,  CINCPAC  submitted  his  view^s  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  planning.  He  favored  “a  sub-unified  commancr  in  Thailand  with  an  Air 
Force  commander  and  an  Army  deputy  to  conduct  Southeast  Asia  land-based  air 
and  logistic  operations.  Admiral  Gayler  w^arned  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  the  enemy 
w'as  rapidly  re-supplying  at  that  time  in  addition  to  preparing  for  a  diy  season  push. 
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Ho  boliovod  t  Uiii  Hio  enemy  would  be  able  lo  resiiiiie  main  Wnw  iiperalions  in  MR  1 
and  niixjor  attarks  in  the  olher  regions  vvitbin  iwu  lo  lliree  inonHisJ^ 

Tile  US  .\mbassador  in  Tliailaml  Mr.  Leonard  Unger,  was  less  (‘ertaiii  abonl 
the  cease-fire  planning.  He  liad  'linpoHant’'  resenations  witli  regard  to  en'alion  of 
a  US  stippoH  eonniiand  in  Thailantl  "The  poIiHcliI  rami  Heal  ions  oriairdening  tlie 
Thais,  and  I'S-Thai  relations,  in  tlie  final  phases  of  the  lndo('lnna  war  witli  a  mifior 
new  US  inllitar>^  activily  that  may  make  Thailand's  sense  of  exposure  more  acute/' 
Ihe  Ambassador  said,  ^'should  be  fully  considered/’  He  lielieved  it  in  the  'fiongdenn 
interest"  to  trim  US  post  coase-tlre  rettiiirements  in  Thailiuul  to  "bare  essentials."'-' 

On  7  November  the  Secretaiy  of  Dfdense  apj>roved*  witli  c*eilain  excefitions, 
the  3l  October  request  for  cease-nre  planning  authorities,  lie  aulliorized.  for 
pUinning  pnr]K)ses,  tlie  establishment  of  the  Defense  Altaclie  Office.  Ih^  tleferred 
action  on  authority  to  exceed  the  established  VS  personnel  ceding  iei  Thailand 
and  to  redeploy  augmentation  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  pending  the  ivview  of 
the  cease-fire  jilans  he  had  ordered  on  2  November.  lie  did  ajrprnvi^  ior  planning 
Ihe  introduction  of  US  tomporaiy  duty  pci'sonncl  into  South  Vietnam  to  assist  in 
the  willulraw^al  of  L'S  forces  mid  tHinipmenl,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  all  suc'h 
j>ersunnel  would  be  subject  to  afij^roval  liy  his  otTic^e.  lie  did  not  grant  autlmrity  for 
the  Joint  (/hiefs  to  aiJi>rove  RVNAF  force  strnc‘ture  clianges;  rather  he  prefernnl  to 
retiiin  that  function  lo  insun^  that  US  follow-up  sup|>nii  w-as  availaiile.  Finally,  he 
liecided  that  bases  in  South  Vitdnam  c^ould  be  used  by  US  mililaiy  aircraft  nUvr  tlie 
US  withdrawal  only  for  apjmned  logistic  tlighls  and  for  emergency  landings  when 
the  lives  of  ere w^  and  passengers  w^re  at  slake/  * 

The  J('S  proceeded  with  the  prejiaration  of  implementing  plans  and,  in  the 
period  7-13  November  1072,  submit  led  a  series  of  plans  and  documenls  lo  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  On  7  Novemhor,  the  CJiairman  [irovideti  basic  rules  of  engagenieni  jLssumtug 
a  cease-fire  either  in  all  of  liukK'hina  or  only  in  South  Vietnam.  As  cast  in  Ihe  draft 
messages,  these  iiiles  defmetl  liostile  aircraft,  vessels,  and  fon-es  anti  allowed  for 
US  attack  as  a})|>ropnate.  The  following  day  Admiral  Moonvr  gave  Ihe  Secretaiy 
the  operating  authoilties  that  w-ould  be  needed  in  the  event  of  a  i^easc^-fire  ihrough- 
oul  Indochina  or  only  in  South  Vietnam.  Again  in  the  ft)nn  of  draft  messages,  these 
authorities  set  forth  in  ('onsiderable  lietail  the  type  of  liS  operations  perniiltetl 
after  a  cease-fire  went  into  effect, 

Several  days  later,  on  11  Novenfber,  the  Uliairnuui  addressed  Seca’etaiy  Uiird 
on  Ihe  matter  of  augmentation  authorities.  Initial  [danning  indic^ated  that  the 
aytliorilies  presently  in  elTect  would  need  to  be  eontimu'd  for  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  following  Ihe  ct^ise-fire.  Moreover,  additional  augmenlation,  for  such  matters 
as  mine  clearant'c,  nuglit  he  required.  The  Chairman  })rovided  the  Secretaiy  a  list 
of  those  augmentation  authorities  then  in  effect,  requesting  that  they  be  (a>nt  timed 
until  after  X4)ay.  At  that  time,  the  Joint  Chiefs  w'ould  t'ctommend  cancellation 
of  those  aulhorities  as  appropriate  on  '‘a  |>liased  basis  in  acecu'dancc^  with  overall 
phasedown  (jlanning/'*" 
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The  Cliiefs  c^onsiciered  il  essential  to  maintain  suppoil  of  the  RVNAF  To 
accomplish  this  ot>jective  without  interruption  during  or  after  the  US  witlidrawal, 
the  JCS  favored  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  organization  to  provide  a  t*oii- 
tinuing  “supeivision  and  surv'eillanee"  of  the  RVNAF  in  the  aretis  of  ofKTations, 
logistics,  commiinications-eletironics,  training,  and  intelligence*  Accordingly,  on 
10  November,  they  recommended  the  creation  of  a  Defense  Resource  Surv^eilhince 
and  Tennination  Office  (DRSTO)  as  soon  as  possible.  The  DRSTO  would  func¬ 
tion  under  COMUSMACV  until  his  command  was  disestablished.  At  that  point, 
the  DRSTO  would  become  |>art  of  the  Defense  Attache  Office,  but  would  repoil  to 
the  commander  of  the  new  command  planned  in  Tlniiland  and,  eventually,  would 
report  directly  to  CINCFAC*  The  DRSTO,  as  reconimentled  by  the  Joint  Uhiefs, 
won  kb  in  fatd,  constitute  the  im\jor  element  of  the  DAO  and  would  consisl  of  a 
large  number  of  civiliaiis  and  44  of  the  50  niilitaiy  personnel  allowed  in  Soutii  Viet¬ 
nam  after  the  US  withdrawid.  The  orgiinization  would  be  commanded  by  iui  Amiy 
mt\jor  general  with  an  Air  Force  brigadier  as  the  dei>utyJ  ■ 

At  the  same  time,  the  Joint  Chiefs  also  retiuesUHi  immediate  authority  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Defense  Atta(‘he  Element  as  a  part  of  the  Defense  Attache  OlTice  in  Saigon. 
With  the  reduction  of  MACV  operations  accompanying  the  l^S  troop  witiidrawal,  the 
JCS  foresaw  a  need  to  resume  tJie  traditional  attache  functions  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
mission  of  the  Saigon  Element  would  be  the  traditional  attache  mission  as  outlined 
in  appropriate  r>OD  directives,  ;md  the  Chiefs  proposed  im  Attache^  Element  with  six 
L'S  militaiy  personnel,  eight  US  civilians*  and  seven  foreign  nationals.*^ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  wanted  to  develop  the  best  possible  ctirrent 
intelligence  with  respect  to  North  Vietnam  prior  to  implementation  of  a  cease¬ 
fire.  Accordingly,  on  11  November  1972,  they  directed  CINCPAC,  CTNCSAC,  and 
COMLTSMACV  to  plan  and  execute  “sustained  maximum  effort  reconnaissance 
of  North  Vietnam"  to  establish  a  nin-ent  photographic  database.  This  effort,  nick¬ 
named  Operation  POST  WATCH,  was  to  supply  high  resolution  photographic*  cov¬ 
erage  of  majfir  ports  and  logistic  complexes;  lines  of  communication,  including 
railroads,  highways,  and  pipelines;  m^\jo^  airfields:  and  POW  cainpsJ^ 


The  JCS  Present  a  Plan 


oth  COMl^SMACV  mui  CINCPAC  siibmiited  their  comments  mid  proptisals  in 


JLIrest>onso  to  the  JCS  guidance  of  27  October. After  i^view  of  tiie  field  submis¬ 
sions,  the  J(]inl  Ciiiefs  on  13  November  1972  prc^sented  die  Secretary  of  I>fense  the 
results  of  their  t^easc^fire  phuming,  including  plans  for  uiUidi-awaJ  of  the  remaining  ITS 
mid  tree  world  fort'es  from  South  Vietnam,  the  movement  of  essential  commmid  mid 
control  fiuictions  from  South  Vietnam  to  Tliailand,  the  [ihasCMlown  of  US  air  mssc'ts  in 
Tliailand  mid  Seventh  Fleet  assess  off  Vietnam,  mid  continued  support  for  the  RV^NAF^. 
TIk\v  infonned  the  Sc'cnMmy  of  tJiei!*  readiness  to  terminate  iill  combat  otx'nitions  in 
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all  of  Iiuioc’hina  or  only  in  Nonh  ;uui  Sonlii  Vietiunn  as  soon  as  a  t'oasnllrn  look  nlToct. 
In  addition  lliey  were  prepiinsl  to  vmry  cnit  the  phased  withdrawid  of  jill  I'S  ^uul  free 
woi’kl  forf*t»s  from  St>ulii  Vietiumi  during  tJie  tKkiay  ijeiloti  iHMwtn'n  X-l)ay  and  X+dO 
with  the  eX(‘eplion  of  li lose  few  niilitiiry  jieimjnnel  pennitted  l(»  n^niciin.  Ttu'  nifd^>r- 
ity  of  ns  mid  free  world  forces  woiilil  be  airlihed  from  South  Vietniun  (iiitir  to  X+4n, 
Uwing  a  small  rolhuj)  fon  e  that  would  depail  on  or  prior  to  X+i^K  mid  llie  Imlk  of  the 
e(|uipiiient  wenild  be  ininsptJiled  out  of  Vietiitmi  hy  sefilih.  Militmy  finu^ions  ix'nuiining 
in  South  Vietnmii  idier  X+dO  would  be  peifoniied  by  the  I  kdeuse  Attac4u'  <  HTwi^  whic4i 
w^ould  iiu4iuk'  the  Defense  Attache  Element  iind  the  DRSTO  mid  would  consist  of  oO 
ns  militaiy  |>ei^onnel  |)lus  nS  ( 'ivil  Senice  mid  contractor  tsu|)loyet*s. 

The  JCS  also  provided  for  an  orderly  transfer  t)f  command  anti  control  fiinc* 
iions  from  South  Vietnam  to  Thailand.  Their  iilmis  i-alled  for  a  mnlti'Semce  iiile- 
gratefi  hea(l(|uarters  in  Thailand,  designated  the  nS  Snppon  Aiiivities  (ironp/?^ 
Air  Force  (nSSA(i/7AF).  This  new  body,  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  existing 
MAC'W?'’  Air  Force  pattern  and  located  in  Nakhon  Phanonr  w^ould  ]>lan  and  he 
ready  to  conduct  combat  air  operations  as  iliretied  by  (iNd  W’  and  would  t^ontrol 
the  DRSTO. 

riiited  States  force  levels  in  Thai  land,  Die  Joint  (iiitds  told  the  Sim 'nd  ary, 
could  not  be  resolveti  until  tlefinile  iletails  of  the  t'easedire  were  known,  parlicni- 
larly  wiiether  the  agreement  would  extend  to  Famhodia  and  [.aos.  tiirrent  plan¬ 
ning.  however,  called  for  US  air  assets  in  Thailmid  to  pliase  down  to  42  B-r)2s,  M 
KF-I3f^s.  one  tactical  n^connaissance  squadron,  special  rcHMxinaissanre  forces, 
one  gnnshif)  s(|uadron,  and  varitius  support  units,  a  forct^  capable  of  sustaining 
4,700  USAF  tactical  air  combat  and  1,000  B-52  sorties  (>er  month,  requiring  an 
aiiproximate  US  militaiy  strength  in  Thailand  of  At  the  same  timt^  US  naval 

forces  off  South  Vietnam  would  rediu  ed  to  one  UVA  on  station,  one  in  position 
to  aiTive  off  South  Viet nmu  in  96  hours,  and  a  third  positioned  to  airivi'  wiiliin  one 
w'eek.  This  force  eouUI  provide  2,200  tactical  air  combat  sonii^s  pcu’  month. 

To  maintain  a  US  intelligence  capability  in  Southeast  Asia  to  snppoH  strategic 
and  tactical  rec|uirements,  the  (litefs  planned  to  relocate  intelligcuree  tLssels  ms 
necessaiy  (leaving  as  many  in  South  Vietnam  as  allowalik'  under  the  settlement ),  to 
exploit  assets  in  Laos  and  ('anibodia,  and  to  rely  on  the  RV'NAF  for  in-cHumliy  inleh 
ligeiice  collection,  meanwhile  accelerating  the  imtirovenienl  of  KVNAF  iiitelligcmce 
c‘apabilities.  The  JUS  plan  inchided  provision  for  an  ini elligeni'e  staff  elenuuit  wdt  li- 
in  Headquatlers.  USSAF/YAFand  the  DRSTO,  DAt).  Saigon. 

Uontinned  logistic  supi)oi1  of  the  RVNAF,  under  JUS  plans,  would  lii'  the  ftinc- 
tion  of  the  DRSTO.  With  respect  to  comnumications-electronics  matnn's,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  belieV’Cd  that  a  substantial  realignment  of  facilities  and  modifu'alion  of 
j)roctHlures  would  be  rcnjuired  by  the  withdrawal  of  US  forees  frcmi  Soutli  Vietnam. 
The  most  signinc^anf  wMHild  be  associated  with  provision  of  adequate  slijiiujU  for 
the  USSA(i/7AF.  Residual  T<S  requirements  in  Souili  Vietnam  and  oiit-oUcMinn- 
tr>'  conimunic-ations  from  Thailand,  ('anil)odia.  anti  Laos  vvoiikl  lie  mv\  by  using 
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RVNAF  fat'iliiies.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  end  use  of  these  RVNAF  fac'ilities, 
(he  Defense  Communications  Agency  had  alternative  solutions  under  study.  Umil- 
ly,  the  Chiefs  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  contingency  plans  for  both  Camlxnlia  mid 
Laos  in  the  event  of  either  continuing  operations  or  cease-fire.-^ 

On  one  cease-fire  plajining  issue,  the  place  of  (lie  I'SSAG/TAF  in  the  US  com- 
mand  structure,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  coukl  not  agree.  The  Ciuef  of  Naval 
Operations,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Chairman  would 
have  the  commander  cariy^  out  assigned  tasks  under  the  direction  of  CINCPAC. 
Since  such  an  arrangement  would  exclude  control  over  both  SAC  and  7'^’  Fleet 
air  resources,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  both  Army  and  Air  Force  were  oyjposed  They 
thought  it  essential  that  responsibility  for  the  total  eribil  in  North  and  South  VieU 
mm\  Laos,  and  Cambodia  be  vt^sied  in  a  single  commander.  Hence  they  wantt'd  the 
COM11SSAG/7AF  to  have  authority  to  target  mid  task  all  combat  air  forces,  includ¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  SAC  and  the  Fleet,  in  the  area.  In  a  seyiarate  memorandum 
to  Laird,  Admiral  Moorer  reiterated  his  position  on  the  matter.  He  opjiosed  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  view'  as  tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  uni  lied  com¬ 
mand  in  Southeiist  Asia,  a  move  “in  exactly  the  opposite  direction"  from  the  one  in 
which  the  Unit(*d  States  should  be  going  at  that  time  “ 

Another  problem  that  arose  during  cease-fire  planning  was  continued  sup¬ 
port  for  the  rear  element  of  the  US  Militaiy'  Equipment  Deliveiy  Temn,  CamtKKlia 
(MEDTC-Rear).  This  organization  was  located  in  South  Vietnmn  and  was  support¬ 
ed  by  COMUvSMACV.  General  Weyand  had  already  indicated  that  the  c'otU inning 
redeployment  of  US  forces  from  South  Vietiumi  made  it  impossible  to  su|)port  the 
MEDTC-Rear  beyond  20  November  1972.  Now-  the  possibility  of  a  ceaseTire  agree¬ 
ment  with  attendmit  denial  of  sup|>ort  for  Cambodia  through  South  Vietnam  gave 
added  impetus  to  shifting  this  support  to  Thailand.  At  JCS  request,  ('INCl^AC  pre¬ 
pared  a  plan  for  support  of  Cambodia  by  relocating  the  MEDTC-Rtw  to  Thailmid. 
The  JCS  approved  the  plmi  on  13  November  1972,  subject  to  negotiation  with  the 
Royal  Thai  Government  atid  provision  for  a  90-day  stock  of  ammunititm  to  iiuJude 
possible  out-of-countiy  storage  in  the  third  phase  of  the  plan.^^ 

Meanwhile^  the  Joint  Staff  had  developed  an  illustrative  concept  plan  for  the 
redeployment  of  US  forces  following  a  cease-fire  in  Southeast  Asia,  whitJi  llx'  Joint 
Chiefs  forwarded  to  CINCPAC  and  CTNCSAC  on  17  November  1972.  It  expanded 
tlie  original  guidmice  provided  tlie  commanders  on  27  Oct  ober  anil  was  designed  to 
remove  forces  in  incTements,  allowing  maximum  security  for  remaining  US  forces 
and  a  capability  to  react  to  possible  contingencies.  With  regard  to  land-based  tacti¬ 
cal  air  forces,  the  concept  would  pennil  reestablishnient  of  the  CINCPAC  strategic 
reserv^e,  reconstitution  of  tactical  air  foret\s  in  CONUS  and  Europe,  and  resumptioti 
of  m>rmal  unit  readiness  training.  All  US  air  forces  in  Thaibmd  would  remain  in  place 
initially  after  the  cease-fire  and,  then,  on  dates  to  be  detennined,  various  units  would 
withdraw.  Ute  remaining  forces,  as  described  in  the  discussion  of  the  JCS  ci^ase-fin' 
planning  submission  to  the  Secretmy  of  Defense,  would  be  capable  of  4,700  tactic^il 
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;ijkI  LOOO  B-n2  sorties  pvr  nujitlhr^  The  cunceiJt  plan  also  provkled  hn-  iinreinentiil 
rtHindion  of  tlie  Meet  off  Vietniini.  IfiiKTenieJilal  widulniwal  was  not  ret|iure(l,  tlu^ 
Jt’S  prel'eired  sininltaneons  tieployaient.  In  either  Ctise,  remaining  naviti  assets  eould 
[jrovide  2,200  sonies  per  nionlh  with  one  CVA  on  stalioti  off  Viet tuun  and  twt>  more 
positioned  lo  iuiive  within  a  week.  Escorts  iuid  sLi(>pon  ships  woul<i  l)e  provided  as 
retinired  for  tlie  V\A  levels,  and  Iwo  ajiiidiibions  ready  grout>s  would  lie  avcdlahle  on 
conditions  of  readiness  approi)nate  to  existing  (‘ontingeticies.-'* 


The  Secretary  Reaches  a  Decision 


n  IT  Novernbt^r.  the  SetTelary  of  Defense^  notified  Hie  Joint  ditefs  of  Staff  (d' 


V-Zhis  decision  on  cease-fire  i)lanning.  He  ajiproved  the  JVS  plan  of  12  NovemlxT 
for  the  w'itlulrawal  of  US  and  free  world  forees  from  South  Vietnam,  and  took  simi¬ 
lar  action  on  the  conthigeiK^  phins  for  Thailand,  in  effect  approving  the  riKgorily 
JUS  }H)sition  fora  US  Suppon  AcHvilies  Grouj)/?*'  Air  Fiwci'  (USSAG/TAK)  itt  Thai¬ 
land  under  UINt’l^AU.  fie  at>proved  tiie  following  authorities  foi-  imtilementation 
wlien  apprtipriate  and  subject  (o  the  proper  ditjlomatic*  tJeanuiees:  eslafjlishment 
of  an  advmiced  element  of  the  USSAG  (USSAC;  AUVON )  at  Nakhon  Phanom,  Thai¬ 
land.  prior  to  Xd>ay:  disestablishiueiit  of  I  leadiiuainers,  MA(’V  hefem*  X+Otl;  and 
estalvlishment  of  USSAG/TAFat  Nakhon  Phanoni  before  X+(itf 

The  Secret aiy  wanted  the  nuive  of  command  lieadgnailers  from  South  Vietnam 
to  Thailand  to  be  simple  with  miniimim  disniiUknL  the  US  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  was  complete,  the  JC’S  were  to  examine  the  taskitig  and  targeting  of 
all  I'S  air  assets  to  detennine  if  a  more  effitdenl  and  effeclivt^  i^onimand  structure 
was  possilile.  At  tliat  time,  the  Joint  (liiefs  sliould  recomtnend  ixMenlion,  abolition, 
or  modification  of  the  lTSSA(i/7AF  HearktuaHet^,  Mr.  Laird  also  noted  that  politit^al 
iiiHierstandings  with  the  Royal  Thai  (iovernment  required  the  ('ominaiKler  of  the 
I  TSSACi/7AF  to  deal  directly  with  the  tliief  of  I  Missi(ai  in  Thailand. 

Laird  concurred  in  Ihe  JUS  concept  for  US  forc'c  reduction  iti  Thailand,  but 
added  that  longer  range  force  structure  objetlives  would  Ix^  necessaty  after  ‘‘the 
difncult  transition  period"  following  the  ceasedire.  He  aiiproved  aina'aft  nxlepioy- 
ment  goals  for  Thailand  and  viewed  the  prupt)s(Hi  US  force  level  in  Thailand  of 
3(>,o00  m  neither  a  codling  nor  a  jloor  on  US  pei^ionnel  in  that  counliy  Tlie  “longer 
range  (j)ost-transilion  jieriod)  forc'e  striKiure"  objective  for  Thailand,  lu'  said, 
wc)ul<i  be  a  32,2tKTniaJi  strutlun^  cnncentraled  at  five  IxLses,  cajxible  of  tiroviding 
4,700  tactical  air  and  1,000  B-r)2  sotlies  moiiHily  tLs  w'ell  as  residtial  Soullietist  Asia 
logistit^s,  intelligence,  and  command  and  conlnd  functions.  Mn  Lain!  alsi>  at)]>rovtxi 
for  ])lanning  puniost^s  lix'  Jt‘S  jilans  for  reduction  of  US  naval  forty's  off  Vietnam, 
for  intelligeiuT  sutJixul  for  US  anti  South  Vietnamese  forces,  for  (smiinuetl  logistic 
supjiojl  for  Ihe  RVNAF,  and  fiir  (■ammuniciuions-eltxirnnit  s  realignment  as  wtdl  as 
the  contingency  pkms  hjr  C'ainbodia  aiul  Lat>s,“'' 
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On  the  following  day,  the  Secretaiy  approved  the  ininiediale  establishment  of 
both  the  DRSTO  and  the  Attache  Element  of  the  DAO  as  recommended  by  the  Joint 
CJhefs.  He  requested  a  more  detailed  organization  and  temis  of  reference  for  the 
DRSTO  that  cleEirly  established  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Attache  Office  and  “not 
vice  vei^a."  He  authorized  direct  coordination  between  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelhgence  Agency  and  the  Department  of  State  concerning  the  establishment  of 
the  Attache  Element,  instructing  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Interna¬ 
tional  Security  Affairs)  be  kept  informed  throughout  the  process^' 

That  same  day,  18  November,  Secretary  Laird  approved  the  basic  rules 
of  engagement  and  the  operating  ciuthorities  proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  for 
operations  following  a  cease-fire.  He  approved  the  operating  authorities  with  (he 
understanding  that  final  approval  would  be  contingent  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
final  cease-fire  agreement-  He  also  granted  the  JCS  request  for  extension  of  the 
temporaiy  Southeast  Asia  augmentation  authorities  then  in  effeci  with  the  (Continu¬ 
ing  i)rovision  that  they  be  reviewed  monthly  pending  “achievement  of  a  stabilized 
force  level  in  Southeast  Asia."  Laird  wanted  to  review  the  JCS  plan  for  incremental 
phase-down  of  US  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cease-fire 
terms  were  known,  ^tnd  he  expected  to  review  all  temporaiy  augmentations  by 
X+15.  He  anticipated  that  this  review  would  provide  Ibr  the  immediate  retuni  of 
one  CVA  and  associated  escorts  to  CONUS  followed  by  a  phased  reduction  to  three 
CVAs  in  WESTPAC  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  addition,  the  36,500  force  limit  for 
Thailand  would  include  cryptologic  personnel  withdrawn  from  South  Vietiuun.^^ 
During  the  next  few  days,  the  Joint  Chiefs  issued  instnictions  implemenling 
the  Secretary's  decisions.  On  18  November,  they  authorized  COMUSMACV  to  ac'ti- 
vale  the  Defense  Resource  Surv^eilltmce  and  Tenuiiiation  Office;  several  days  later, 
they  changed  the  name  of  the  organization  to  Defense  Hesources  Suppon  and  Ter¬ 
mination  Office  to  avoid  connotation  of  surveillance  in  the  sense  of  aerial  recon¬ 
naissance-  At  that  time,  the  JCS  instructed  CINCPAC  and  COMITSMACV  that  the 
recently  designated  head  of  the  Office,  Miyor  General  John  E.  Murray  USA,  would 
have  the  title  of  Defense  Attache  and  would  also  serv'e  as  Chief,  DRSTO. 

The  Chiefs  told  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  on  2t)  Novem¬ 
ber  to  plan  the  establishment,  of  the  Attache  Element  of  the  DAO,  coordinating 
directly  with  the  Department  of  State,  and  keeping  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (International  Security  Affairs)  infonned.  The  next  day,  the  JCS  aiuhorizeti 
CINCPAC  to  establish  the  21-man  Attache  Element,  using  in-eountry  resources. 
They  later  advised  CINCPAC  that  the  teims  of  reference  for  Ihe  DRSTO  must 
accord  with  any  cease-fire  as  ultimately  accepted  and  that  the  military  and  civilian 
membei"s  of  the  DAO  were  not  to  function  as  advisers.'^ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  forwarded  to  CINCPAC  and  CTNCSAC  the  rules 
of  engagement  and  operating  authorities  for  a  cease-fire  that  had  been  aj^proved 
for  planning,  stressing  that  both  the  authorities  and  niles  could  be  significantly 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  final  cease-fire  agreement.  They  notified  the 
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approphato  coinniantleiis  tlmt  llip  tntrretil  au^^intMitalion  aulluinltes  \\>r  Soiiilu^aM* 
Asia  wore  oxtoiKknl  tlirouj^h  -31  December  1972.  Extension  lH\votui  tliat  *hi\v  vvoiikl 
l>e  reviewed  befoi’e  the  etui  of  tlie  yeaiv^' 

At  the  request  of  llie  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  (Jiiefs  hiui  (‘ot^sidiued  llu^ 
civilian  slrenglli  (jf  llie  ijroposed  DAOiUid  examined  two  possilile  strengdi  figures: 
1. (>()()  and  900.  Tlie  Diivctor,  Joint  Staff,  drew^  up  a  proposed  table  of  organization 
for  l,(iOn  that  he  sent  to  ISA,  wanting  dial  such  a  figure  did  lUii  imiude  (nu^fuinel 
for  intelligetice,  for  civil  operations  and  rural  developuieui,  or  for  other  non-DOD 
activitievs.  Should  a  ceiling  of  900  civilimi  pei'souiui  he  imposed,  tlie  Dinnlor  saiti, 
i1  w'oiild  lie  necessary  lo  iutaease  eoniraetor  snppon  at  llie  risk  of  nnlueed  eonirol 
and  manageinenl  of  RVNAF  activities.  He  promised  the  J('S  vic^ws  of  ihc^  mader 
jifter  review^  of  COMUSMACV  and  (INC'PAC  proposals. 

President  Nixon  reviewnnl  ami  approvc^d  the  ce^Lsc^-nn'  planning  assumptions 
developed  liy  die  Joint  ('liieis  of  Staff  mui  the  Seeretaty  of  Defense.  Ih^  must  have 
done  so  txdxtre  the  implementation  of  I  he  cTcLse-fire,  lint  it  was  only  on  12  Keliruaiy 
1973,  more  than  two  w^eeks  after  the  Vietnam  agreement  entered  into  fonx\  that 
die  SecTetaiy  notified  the  JFS  of  the  President  s  deeisionJ’^^ 

In  jjlanning  die  US  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  the*  Joint  ( Jiiefs  had  envi¬ 
sioned  use  of  US  leni|H)rary  duty  pcn'sonnel  to  assist  in  tlie  jiroc'ess.  AcHxirdingly, 
they  had  asked  the  Secavlary  to  api>ruve  this  iissnmiJlion  for  j)lanning  pnnioses, 
and  he  had  done  so  with  the  [iroviso  that  introdiietion  of  such  |>ersonnel  into  South 
Vietnam  during  the  [x^riod  X-l>ay  Ihrongh  X+hO  to  he  approvcxl  by  his  oftlee.^'  Siih- 
sequendy,  (INCPAC  requested  authorization  for  (’OMUSMACV  to  enipk»y  tenipo- 
nuy  duty  personnel  through  X+r>9  umler  existing  iirot^CHlures,  w  hich  did  not  rtMiuin* 
OSD  approval  so  long  as  the  lumiher  of  aec'ouutable  personnel  did  not  c'xc^cxxi 
the  X-Day  ceiling,  and  the  JUS  relayed  this  rcMpiest  to  tlie  Secretaiy  on  l>  Dc^c'cnie 
her  1972.  They  assumed  that  the  US  c'eiling  as  of  X-Day  w'ould  cxmtinm'  in  elTed 
through  X+59.  and  teniijorary  duty  peim>nnel  not  exewding  tlx^  ceiling  could  l>e 
placed  in  South  Vietnam  vvidiout  violating  the  (Tase^fire  agnx^neni.'^ 

Tlu‘*Scx'iet<uy  appixived  the  JUS  proiKiSiil  on  13  [)c»c*emh(*r  with  tlu'  following cavc^at: 

1  fully  ap|)nxiate  the  delays  ami  ailminlstraiive  workload  wiiich  could 
result  from  clc'aring  c^aeh  and  every' TDY  nxiuircxnent  witli  my  office.  Ihwvevcx', 
all  ptTHomxvl  involved  must  realize  dial  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  lie  on  die 
progress  achieved  timing  the  widulrawal  ]>hase.  lnjiihenuorc\  an  (excessive 
delay  in  showing  a  marked  rediiciion  of  US  iiecoiuitry  strength  could  delay 
release  of  US  POWs.  Therefore.  TDV'  most  he  lieUt  to  an  ahsoUite  iinnimmn  and 
must  not  he  allow^c^d  to  hold  US  strength  at  or  near  the  X-Day  hwel  until  late  in 
die  GU-day  period.'^' 
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Preparations  for  Mine  Countermeasure  Operations 

Clearance  of  US  mines  in  Nortli  Vietnamese  waters  wouki  be  a  nii^jor  task,  ctnd 
the  Joint  Chiefs  w^ere  readying  appropriate  phms  simnitmteously  with  cease¬ 
fire  preparations.  In  July  U)72,  CINCPACFLT  had  produced  a  mine  clearance 
plan,  niinied  FORMATION  SENTRY,  which  provided  for  clearance  in  the  waters  of 
Haiphong,  Cam  Pha,  Hon  Gai,  Vinh,  and  Thanh  Iloa.  On  30  October  1072,  with  the 
initiation  of  the  intensive  cease-fire  planning,  the  Joint  Chiefs  asked  for  revision  of 
the  FORMATION  SENTRY  plan  to  include  the  ports  of  Quang  Khe  anti  Dong  Hoi  as 
well  as  other  bays,  river  mouths,  and  water  approaches;  CTNCPACFI.T  submitted 
the  expiinded  i)lan,  designated  FORMATION  SENTRY  Ih  on  12  November'*^ 

MeaitUme,  on  2  November,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  ordered  the  Jt'S  to  be 
ready  to  implement  the  first  phase  of  FORIVIATION  SENTRY  t>y  positioning  mine 
countemieasure  forces  in  South  Vietnamese  w'aters  close  to  North  Vietntim.  Prior¬ 
ity  for  clearance,  the  Secretary  instnreted,  would  be  the  Haiphong  shipping  cluinnel 
and  approaches  and  then  the  other  main  Nuilli  Vietnamese  ports,  bays,  rivf^rs,  atui 
inland  waterways.  The  JCS  issued  the  necessary  order,  and  CINCPAC  begmi  move^ 
ment  of  Helicopter  Minesweep  Squadron  12  (HM-12)  to  the  Philipiiines,  But  on  10 
November,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  Joint  Chiefs  suspended  positioning 
of  mine  clearance  forces,  allowing  forces  in  transit  to  continue  to  the  Philippines, 
and  directed  (’INCPAC  to  be  ready  either  to  resume  preparations  for  (Jearance 
operations  or  to  retrograde  of  assembled  etiuipment  to  die  llniled  States.^^ 

In  November  and  early  December,  preparations  for  tnine  clearance  cont  inued 
although  no  forces  were  moved  beyond  the  Philippines.  The  Joint  Chiefs  ordered 
the  movement  of  three  minesweepers  (MSDs)  from  the  West  Cocist  of  the  United 
States  lo  Hawaii,  and,  subsequently,  authorized  the  embarkation  of  a  Marine  Heavy 
Helicopter  Squadron  (HMH)  with  CH-53D  helicopters  aboard  ships  in  Hawaii  for 
possible  movement  to  the  Philippines.  For  the  mine  countenneasure  forces  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Chiefs  authorized  the  reassembly  of  the  helicopters  of  HM-12  mid 
loc'al  night  training  to  insure  pilot  and  equipment  readiness.  At  the  retiuest  of  the 
field  commanders,  the  .JCS  secured  Mr.  Uiirds  approval  for  modification  of  USMC 
CH-53D  helicopters  for  mine  clearance  operations.  In  taking  these  actions,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  sought  to  avoi<i  public  notice,  instnicting  CINCPAC  not  to  announce 
or  misuTr  queries  about  the  actions/^' 

The  mine  countermeasure  forces  gathered  in  the  Philippines  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber  U)72  to  Ctiny  out  training  to  assemble,  test,  and  tow'  airborne  mine  clearance 
equipment.  Both  CINCPACFLT  and  CINCPAC  recommended  the  training  and,  on 
1 1  December,  Admiral  Moorer  told  the  Secretaiy  that  the  inability  to  reassemble, 
test  and  tow  sw^ep  gear  w^as  liaving  an  adverse  effect  on  the  readiness  of  t  he  mine 
countenneasure  forces.  Accordingly,  he  requested  authority  for  training  with  the 
mine  count ermectsures  equipment  in  Subic  Bay  with  as  little  visibility  as  possible, 
but  the  Secretary  denied  the  request.  In  notifying  CINCPAC  of  the  decision,  the  JCS 
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dkl  give  Mie  fielfl  comiiiaiHler  Ihe  aiilliority  iieedeni  lo  prevent  (letenoralit>n  of  die 
sweep  gear  i)rnvicled  Ihe  equipment  wjis  not  assouilikHi,  tested,  or  towed. 

The  Joint  Staff  was  reluctant  lo  accejit  the  Secretaiys  decision,  and  0J1  20 
Decemhei;  die  Operations  Direetoraie  proposetl  another  request  lo  the  Sec^- 
retaiy  to  re^Lssc^mhle,  tesl»  and  low  the  equipment  at  sea  “over-the-horizon''  mid  out 
of  sight  of  pojiulaied  are;is.  Air  stiikes  mid  reseeiiing  of  mines  had  resumed  against 
North  Vietnam  in  the  LINEBAC’KER  11  action,  and  the  Assistmil  to  the  Chainnati. 
Vice  Admiral  Weinef  did  not  advise  t>ressing  the  requesl.  He  told  Moon'r: 

This  does  not  seem  the  [iroper  way  lo  {iroeeed  at  the  uuunent. 

('ondueting  mine  sweejiing  operations  “over-theJionzon"  will  In'  known  hy 
eveiy  U-giii  in  Olongatio  and  eonsequeiidy  to  NVN\ 

tt  doesn't  make  sense  to  be  scjiding  a  tough  signal  in  NVN  with  our  air 
efforl  anti  at  the  saitie  tinu*  send  a  soft  signal  with  mine  sweeping. 

The  message  lo  the  B-Girls  should  he  ""all  mine  sweejiing  is  oftT' 

The  dKiirman  agreed  and  no  request  went  to  dte  Seeretaiy  ” 

Meanwhile,  in  Ihe  secret  negotiations  in  Paris,  Noi1h  Vietnam  presenled  the 
I  idled  Slates  a  draft  prototMil  for  mine  elearance.  Consisting  ofstwen  art  ides,  ihc^ 
protocol  rettnired  dte  United  States  to  remove,  deactivate  fiennaneiitly.  or  dt^stroy 
all  mines  in  “the  lerrilorial  w^alei’s.  jkhIs.  had  tors,  and  waterways  of  North  Viet- 
ttam"  with  siidi  action  c^arried  out  *‘siinnltaneoiisly  in  all  the  mined  aivas."  The 
draft  jirovided  tliat  Noilh  Vietnam  and  die  United  Stales  agree  on  a  priority  order 
for  eadi  art'a  and  llial  Ihe  UnitcHl  Statcvs  furnish  its  plan  for  mim^  c'learaiu'e  to  North 
Vietnam.  Willi  tvganl  to  “w'aterw'ays,"  the  tlrafl  called  for  Noilh  Vietnam  lo  join  the 
United  Stales  in  destroying  or  removing  mines  with  the  Lhiited  Stales  supplying  the 
means  of  suneying,  removal,  and  dc'simctinn.  Finally,  the  tiroposal  rcainirtHl  Ihe 
United  Stales  lo  resiieet  the  sovereignty  of  Noilh  Vietnmn.  '- 

At  the  recjuest  of  I  he  Prc^sident,  Admiral  Moorer  review'ed  the  ilraft  prototHil. 
Althougli  further  negotiation  mid  vmlous  modint*ations  were  ncHHlt^d.  the*  Chaimuin 
believed  that  the  US  obligation  for  dealing  coastal  waters  could  he  fulfilled  within 
210  days  of  mi  exeeute  order.  Clearing  iiiUuitl  w^alere  w'ould  take  an  addilitmal  U3d 
days.  The*  (iroloeol  should  require  only  the  “neutnilizatioii"  or  “destnietioiC  of  mitms. 
since  “removal”  w^ls  unduly  hiizardous  and  constituted  mi  “impnident  risk”  to  dem- 
mice  erew^s.  Bec'ause  both  personnel  mid  equipment  were  liniiled,  Moorer  tlioughi 
it  impussiblt*  to  dear  ail  m'ems  simnilmienusly  Concerning  destnictioii  of  ordnmice 
in  ''w^aterways."  wiiidi  the  Cluiiniuui  iiilerttrcHed  as  niemiing  inkmd  walenvays,  he 
urged  dial  this  task  remain  Ihe*  resiHviisihiihy  of  NoHh  Vietnam,  with  the  1 -nitect 
Slates  sii|)plying  ap|>iupriate  etiuipmeiU  and  training.  In  addifion,  he  found  Ihe  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  dralj  imprcHise  in  its  provision  for  US  respecT  for  Ihe  scmTt*ignty  of 
Nonh  Vietnam.  He  recommended  revision  to  insun^  Noilh  Vi(qnaiiK*se  gnaraiilee 
die  safety  of  dl  l^S  jieisonnel  on  or  over  NoHh  \ieinamc\se  lenitoiy  insofm-  as  po.s- 
sible  mid  Ihe  exemiilion  of  US  peisonnel  from  Noitli  VicUnmnevse  civil  mid  eriniiiULl 
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jurisdiction.  In  return,  ihv  United  Slates  would  pledge  its  Ibrces  to  respect  the  laws 
of  Nt>rth  Vietnani  and  to  abstain  from  any  activity  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement,  Finally  the  Chairman  recommended  that  a  mine  countemteasures  ext^ert 
be  available  to  the  negotiators  when  the  })rr)locol  w'as  (’onsidered  again.*’ 


Planning  for  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission 

Wlule  the  Joint  Chiets  were  considering  the  military  aspects  of  a  cease-nre,  the 
Nixon  administration  discussed  the  establishment  of  the  supendsory  machine 
ery  provided  for  in  the  October  cease-fire  agreement  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
On  30  October  1972,  the  Department  of  State  informed  Ambassador  Bunker  (hat 
planning  should  be  underiaken  in  Saigon  to  have  supervisory  machinery'  in  place  <is 
soon  as  a  cease-fire  went  Into  effect.  United  States  officials  in  Saigon  were  to  plan 
for  a  two-party  joint  military  commission,  composed  of  the  GVN  and  the  PK(C  and 
a  four  party  commission  that  added  the  United  States  and  Noi1h  Vietnanr  .\nlici- 
pating  difficulties  in  obtaining  South  Vietnamese  agreement,  the  State  Dejautment 
told  Ainbtissador  Bunker  to  bring  Generali  Weyand  into  the  planning,  Weyand  wiis 
to  fonn  a  “very  smair  planning  staff  io  work  out  the  details  of  a  f(>iir-p;uly  joint 
militiiry  commission  (FPJMC).*’ 

General  Weyand  chose  two  officei’s  of  his  staff  to  work  with  ivim  and  his  Chief 
of  Staff,  MEyor  General  G.  IL  Woodwm'd,  VISA,  and  by  3  November  1972,  tliis  group 
had  drafted  an  outline  for  the  organization  attd  operation  of  the  four-party  joint 
military^  commission.  The  planning  group  called  for  a  Central  Commission  in  Sai¬ 
gon,  ('omposed  of  a  general  officer  representing  each  paity,  iissisted  by  a  secretary. 
Below  the  Central  Commission  were  four  Regional  Control  Groups,  one  for  eacli 
of  the  four  Military  Regions  of  South  Vietnam,  which  w'ould  be  headeti  by  a  colo¬ 
nel  from  each  party  and  w^ould  include  small  operations  and  administrative  staffs. 
Each  of  the  control  groups  w^oiiid  have  five  control  teams,  composed  of  a  single 
representative  of  each  party,  to  supervise  activities  in  outlying  areas,*’'^ 

Ambassador  Bunker  forw^arded  the  working  group  draft  to  Washington  and 
received  instructions  requesting  development  of  detailed  working  procedures 
and  concepts  to  implement  a  cease-fire  agreement,  Weyand  s  group  w^ent  to  work 
again  and,  after  consultations  with  General  Cao  Van  Vien,  Chief  of  the  RVNAF  Joint 
General  Staff,  prepared  a  draft  military^  commanders  agreement  containing  eighty- 
seven  articles.  The  Join!  Chiefs  were  not  consulted  during  this  process;  General 
Weyand's  contact  with  Washington  w^as  througfi  the  *Ajnbassador  and  the  Dep^irt- 
ment  of  State,  On  10  November  1972,  however,  General  Weyand  sent  a  copy  of  (he 
draft  commanders'  agreement  to  Admiral  Moorer^*^  On  10  Novemt)er  1972.  M;yor 
General  Haig  and  several  other  NS(’  staff  membei's  arrived  in  Saigon  mui  met  with 
Weyands  group  to  revise  and  change  the  draft  commanders'  agreiuneut.^' 
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The  Stale  DepaiUtieal  rtniowed  the  (iocuments  procturefl  in  Saigon  anti  pre¬ 
pared  altenialive  drafts  of  the  protoeo)  for  tiie  four-pai1y  t-onmnssion  and  the  vnm- 
inanders  agreement.  The  VVi^shington  vei-sions  were  brief  anti  wtndd  tio  no  more 
than  establish  the  t^oimiiission  anti  fumlde  a  general  destTiplitJti  of  its  organization 
and  mission,  leaving  the  eommission  to  arrange  its  working  pnieedures.  The  Seere- 
taiy  of  Slate  iusked  Ambitssador  Bunker  on  17  November  to  liave  (Jeneral  Weyanti 
obtain  the  eoneurreiiee  of  General  Vien  in  these  revisions.  The  \  wo  ginierals  ditl 
disenss  tlie  revised  docntnenls,  and  certain  changes  were  madt'  in  them.  Tlie  ilraft 
protoeol  anti  coimnandei^’  agreement  were  titen  tabled  in  a  private  negotiating  ses¬ 
sion  belween  l)i;  Kissistger  anti  Le  Due  Tho  in  Emails. 

On  I  DetTinber  1972,  the  Set^retary  of  Defense  iitMtsl  the  prt>gress  in  platming 
for  a  four-party  joint  tnilitary^  coitiniission.  Me  t>el!eve{i  il  essenlial  for  tlu^  Dniteti 
State's  lo  l>e  ready  to  Held  its  element  of  the  commission  iinmetfiately  following 
iuinouncement  of  a  cease-fire.  Accordingly,  he  requested  Athniral  Motirer  It)  supply 
detailed  phins  for  the  US  element,  including  assignment  by  name  t)f  I’S  pei>:onnel 
ami  a  mmiination  for  the  senior  US  representative  to  the  {'ommission.^’‘ 

Moorer  replietl  to  the  Secretary  on  7  December,  fnniishing  rbt^  main  leatiires 
t>f  the  plan  already  dtweloped  by  General  Weyand.  He  ntuninaletl  Majt>r  (Jeneral 
Woodward  lo  l>e  the  Uliief  of  the  US  Delegation  to  the  foiiupaily  joint  militiiry  com¬ 
mission  ami  Brigadier  General  John  A.  Wic'kliam,  USA.  to  Ik^  Depiity.  He  adv'ised 
the  Secreiary  that  all  US  i)ersotmel  for  the  commission  <*0111(1  be  in  |iia(*e  witliin  24 
hours  of  an  implementing  directive.  Secretary  Uiird  approved  ihv  plan  and  nomina¬ 
tions  on  22  December.’’*^ 

Mcimlime.  during  privale  negotiating  sessions  in  F^ahs  in  early  D(*c(»mbtn\  Dr 
Kissinger  and  Lt'  Due  Tho  ctmsidered  a  cease-fire  and  the  mac^himuy  to  suptneise 
it.  They  discussed  this  matter  in  light  of  the  drafts  t>repan'd  by  (iem'ral  VVeyands 
working  group  ami  of  an  alternative  draft  submitted  by  Hie  Nortli  Vietnamese, 
wliicb  cuml)im‘d  into  a  single  <iocumenl  provisions  for  l)olh  tlu'  two  ami  four  |>aiiy 
(*oni missions  with  an  outline  of  the  organization  and  fimctions.  Tin'  US  delegation 
in  Pmis  forw^arded  the  North  Vmtnamese  protocol  to  Saigon  on  1 2  Dec'eiiiber  for 
review;  (hmcral  Weyamfs  inhuming  group  foumi  il  una(*teplabk\  1‘his  group  d(W(4- 
oped  a  revised  proposal,  bul  the  breakdown  of  the*  negotiations  and  tlie  resimi|>tion 
of  boml>ing  on  I8  December  precimled  action  on  this  matter/' 


Negotiations  Falter 

On  November  7^  President  Nixon  w'as  reelected  together  with  a  Democratic 
Congress  that  schemed  ready  to  cut  off  funds  for  tlu*  war.  Nixon  f(4l  that  had 
very  little  time  in  which  to  conclutle  iu\  acceptable  ])ea(‘e  agrt'ement.  What  was  the 
most  iinportiuit  military  objeciive?  Admiral  Moorer  tjclieved  that,  if  thi^  c’c^LS(*-rire 
agreement  was  to  be  efft'ctiV'e*  military'  fon*es  must  not  be  allowed  to  inqvrovi*  tluhr 
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positions.  Each  side  would  have  to  deliver  a  coniplete  list  of  evei-y  unit,  position  iinti 
level  of  subsistence.  The  biggest  problem,  Moorer  expected,  would  he  verifying  any 
changes.  In  this  surv^eillance  effort,  the  Chainnan  wanted  the  militaiy  aspects  of  tlie 
agreement  kept  separate  from  the  civilian  ones.  At  a  WSACi  nKuHing  on  8  No\'einber, 
Dr.  Kissinger  directed  that  a  maxinunii  air  effort  against  logistit^s  movements  into 
South  Vietniuu  mid  Laos  Rin  until  25  November.  Next  day,  Admiral  Moorer  revieweil 
plans  for  retaliating  if  Norih  Vietnam  violated  a  cease-fire,  first  (iriority  would  go 
to  liombing  niiln)ad  bridges  mil  y<irds,  then  tnmsshitmient  points;  a  second  phixse 
would  strike  at  the  center  of  lUinoi.  This  was  no  paper  exercise.  On  11  November, 
General  Weyand  advised  the  Ghiiinnan:  **An  oveiwhelming  mass  of  evidence. . .  indr 

cates  that  thuioi’s  objectives  in  Indocluna  remain  unchanged _ Should  a  ceasc^-fire 

ensue  during  the  coming  dry  season,  all  available  intelligence  indit^ates  that  only  the 
niles  of  engagement  will  chmige,”^*^ 

Did  the  last  obstacle  to  peace  lie  in  Hanoi  or  in  Saigon?  Hanoi,  Admiral  Moorer 
believed.  With  the  Paris  talks  about  to  resume,  Moorer  felt  that  t  he  krrgest  diffitaiHy 
lay  in  having  stopped  llS  operations  north  of  20"  without  reijuiring  North  Vietnam 
to  stop  its  operations  south  of  20^  According  to  Moorer,  Kissinger  “has  sptmi  the 
whole  war  advertising  our  punches  to  the  North  Vietmmicse.*'"^* 

On  14  November,  President  Nixon  gave  Thieu  a  letter  conveying  his  “absolute 
assurance  that  if  Hanoi  fails  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement  it  is  my  intt^n- 
tion  to  take  swift  and  severe  retaliatory  action.’'  Nonetheless,  four  days  later,  Thieu 
proposed  sixty-nine  changes  to  the  draft  agreement  .  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Due  Tho 
resumed  negotiations  on  20  November.  Five  days  later,  according  lo  Kissinger, 
the  first  round  of  talks  “ended  with  twelve  improvements. . ,  in  the  text,  balani*ed 
agaiii.st  three  or  four  tlemands  by  Hanoi  for  clumges  in  its  favor  Still,  the 
outlook  w'as  promising  eiiDiigh  for  the  White  House  to  cut  activity  over  North  Viet¬ 
nam  to  100  tactical  air  and  30  B-52  sorties  dmly. 

On  18  Novembei;  AdmiraJ  Moorer  was  finally  allowed  to  see,  but  not  kes^p,  a 
copy  of  the  draft  agreement.  Two  days  later,  he  briefed  senior  membei's  of  the  Joint 
Staff  from  notes  he  had  taken.  Moorer  observed  that  “the  DMZ  is  not  considered 
as  a  boundary  ami  tlie  North  Vietnamese  can  call  it  one  country.  This  will  metm 
sovereignty  but  no  border’'  At  the  White  House,  on  the  morning  of  30  November, 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  met  with  Secretaiy  l^^ird  an<l  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Nixon  said  that 
“for  the  \ydst  two  yeai^  the  administration  has  been  one  step  aliead  of  the  sherifr 
in  getting  Congress  to  continue  fundiiig  t  he  war.  If  the  AmericaiT  people  knt'w^  that 
Hiuioi  bad  ac'cepted  our  tenns  anti  more,  lie  added,  their  support  for  the  wiir  would 
slop.  Nixon  “assured  the  Chiefs  that  he  would  respond  positively  if  the  Agreement 
is  broken.”  He  continued:  “Everyone  knows  that  an  agreement  with  the  commu¬ 
nists  is  not  worth  a  damn.  What  counts  here  is  the  [South  Vietnamese]  will  to  use 
the  power  they  now  have."  Whether  Hanoi  resumed  m^yor  action  would  ilepend 
upon  the  attitudes  of  Moscow  ami  Peking,  DtHente  with  the  Soviet.s  kuul  Chinese, 
he  believed,  had  created  “the  kind  of  dialogue  that  exerts  the  rc^al  influence — the 
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hiteniational  Coriln^l  Group  means  nothing."  Atitniral  Moorer  saw  a  prcililem  in 
llio  DMZ  no*  being  (iosiTilxHi  as  a  boniKhiry.  Kissinger  respontieti  by  riling  recinirt'- 
menis  in  the  drafl  lliat  the  North  Vietnamese  stop  infiltration  and  respe<1  the  DMZ. 
Nixon  dismissed  Thieus  claim  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  for  stopping  infiltra^ 
tion  as  "nonsense.  Things  are  different  rK)w  than  they  w-ere  before  when  we  were 
required  to  rely  on  such  things  iis  the  SEATO  Part,  Tonkin  Guff  Resolution,  elr. 
This  lime  the  V.S.  is  a  pm1y  to  the  agreement  anti,  ronset|uently,  has  a  legal  right 
to  take  acdion  if  this  agreemei\t  is  broken."  Kissinger  eommented  that,  after  the 
Haiphong  mining  of  8  May,  the  NoHh  Vietnaitiese  ‘‘now  know  tliat  President  Nixon 
W'ill  take  adion.'’  Adtniral  Mtjorer  w^as  ordensl  to  prepare  roniingeiu\v  phms  for  ( I ) 
striking  the  Nnuli  if  negotiations  failed  and  (2)  earrying  out  punitive  and  retaliatttry 
attacks  if  an  agreement  w’as  substxiuently  violaled.'^'^ 

The  Joint  Staff,  eollalKuating  with  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  Air  Staff  and 
Pariric  Air  Ft>rees,  preiwed  a  |)Ian  designalt^tl  PRIMING  CHARGE  It  listed  llfty- 
eight  targets  lliroughout  North  Vietnam,  in  order  of  priority,  to  be  atlac'ked  by 
B“o2s  and  tactical  airenil't;  strikes  w^ould  be  eom[>lementefi  by  naval  gunfire  and 
TiKseeding  mines  in  the  main  deep-water  ports.  PRIMING  (llARtiE  ('(nirent rated 
against  essential  national  assets,  aiming  for  "mass  shoc'k  effed  in  a  fisychologieal 
c^ontext."  First,  hit  Radio  Hanoi  and  all  pcjwer  plants  in  the  llanoi/Hai| JK)ng  area, 
insuring  that  the  major  plant  located  at  tlie  base  of  a  dike  was  stnu'k.  Sec^ond, 
bomb  transpoilation  targets  in  the  Htmui  area,  Tlhrd,  reduce  tlu*  buffer  zone  along 
the  (‘hinese  bonier  fnnn  twenty-five  to  five  miles,  attacking  key  targets  up  to  tlie 
five-mile  limit.  Admiral  Moorer  was  attending  a  NATO  meeting  in  Brussels  when 
PRIMING  CHARGE  was  written.  Gem^ral  Ryan*  as  acting  chairman,  forwanled  tlie 
t>lan  to  SefTetaiy  Laird  on  7  December  He  estimated  that,  given  48  hours  notice* 
all  targets  could  be  destroyed  in  seven  <lays,  although  the  poor  weather  lytiic'al  of 
December  might  impose  a  tielay.  As  soiai  as  Admiral  Moorer  returned  to  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  at  1820  hours  on  7  December,  he  revit^wed  the  plan  with  Joint  Staff  offi cel's 
and  then  with  (Jeneral  John  C,  Meyer,  (1N(‘SA(’.  Later  that  afternoon,  the  Chair¬ 
man  waxit  to  Ciimp  r>a\id  and  present (xl  PRIMING  CHAF^GE  to  President  Nixon 
who,  in  Mf>orers  opinion,  “seemed  to  be  pleiused  with  it."  Subsei|uently,  Dr  Kiss¬ 
inger  asked  how  soon  a  jjan  could  be  readied  for  "a  limited  duratioTi  operation" 
hitting  "miiitaiy  and  high  psychological  impact  targets"  and  enitiluLsizing  sites  not 
hit  belore.  Slumld  tliere  be  a  se[>arate  ryrder  to  mine  mid  must  re-seeding  he  aet^om- 
panied  by  div'ersionaiy  bombing  attacks?  Answ'ering  on  I3  Dec'cmlier,  Setninaiy 
I^iird  stated  thai  re-seeding  with  Mk-52  destrucioi’s  wonhl  retiuire  forty-eight  hours 
notice,  less  time  if  Mk-86s  w'ere  used.  Laird  favoreil  a  separate  order  for  mining;  he 
deemed  diversionary  bombing  dc^sirahle  but  not  essenfiaL  On  14  December;  Admi¬ 
ral  Moorer  gave  the  Secretary  more  information  about  PRIMING  (  IIARCiE.  All 
B-r)2s  wxmld  cany  maximum  loads,  and  tlie  effoii  %vould  “surge"  on  the  fii'sl  day 
of  the  at  lack.  In  view  iri'  weather  conditions,  he  recommended  a  three-day  strike  ;ls 
“an  absolute  minimum."'’'' 
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The  next  round  of  the  talks  in  Paris  produced  only  deadlock,  Le  Due  Tho 
seemed  to  settle  issues,  then  insisted  on  renegotiating  them.  On  13  December,  l)r 
Kissinger  cabled  the  President  a  pessimistic  assessment: 

Hanoi  is  iilmost  disdainful  of  us  because  we  have  no  effeertive  leveragi‘  letY. 
while  SEiigon  in  its  short-sighted  devices  to  sabotage  tlae  agreement  knocks  out 
from  under  us  our  few  remammg  props _ We  will  soon  have  no  means  of  lever¬ 

age  at  all . . .  [imd]  will  neitlier  get  an  agreement  nor  be  able  to  preserv'e  Saigon. 

We  now  have  two  essential  strategic  choices.  The  first  one  is  to  turn 
liard  on  Hanoi  and  increase  pressure  enonnously  through  bombing  and  other 
means _ Concurrently, , ,  *  pressures  on  Saigon  would  be  essential — 

The  second  course  is  to  maintain  present  appearances  by  scheduling 
another  meeting  with  Le  Due  Tho  in  early  January.  This  w^oiild  test  the 
extremely  unlikely  hypothesis  that  Tlio  might  gel  new  instntetions/’^ 

On  the  morning  of  13  December,  President  Nixon  decided  to  resume  recon¬ 
naissance  flights  over  North  Vietnam  and  to  re-s<^ed  the  minefields.  At  noon,  Mnjor 
General  Haig  telephoned  Admiral  Moorer  to  inform  him  that  talks  were  ‘‘getting 
now'here./'  Tlte  NoHh  Vietnamese,  Haig  reported,  wanted  “to  emasculate  tlte  [prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  DMZ  and  have  c^arte  blanche  movement  of  their  forces  back  and  fotlh 
later  on.  They  tire  not  nitpicking  considerations  as  Laird  thinks,  they  are  serious 
fiindamentiU  (luestions."  Secretary  Laird,  Haig  continued,  had  ‘'sent  a  memonindiim 
over  here  wliich  [has]  you  and  Rush  totally  on  board  for  settling  things  now^  at  ciny 
cost”  because  there  w^as  no  possibility  of  continued  congressional  support.  Moorer 
replied  that  he  had  told  Liiird  “it  would  be  much  easier  to  get  [congressional!  sup¬ 
port  if  we  could  get  some  sort  of  an  agreement  and  then  force  a  violation.""’^ 

At  1045  on  14  December,  Admiral  Moorer  informed  CINCSAC  that  niah>i‘ 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  were  “definitely  on  the  front  burner.”  There  would 
be  a  maximum  effort  for  tw^o  or  three  days  against  25  to  30  targets,  targeting  Hanoi 
Radio  and  thermal  power  plants  and  railroad  yards  in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  Lirea. 
All  B-52s  should  stand  dowm  on  the  day  before  these  attacks  started,  so  that  more 
than  100  sorties  could  be  mounted  on  the  first  day,  Moorer  next  called  General 
Vogt,  alerting  him  that  these  attacks  would  have  priority  over  everything  in  South 
Vietnam,  barring  a  crisis.  Vogt  agreed  this  was  a  good  time,  since  acti\4ty  in  (he 
South  was  low.  At  1320,  Mi\ior  General  Haig  conveyed  the  following  instructions 
to  Secretary  Laird's  Military  Assistiint:  Re-seed  the  Haiphong  channel  and  ri»sume 
tactical  reconnaissance  on  Saturday,  16  December,  l^repare  to  execute  air  strikes 
starting  on  Simday,  17  December;  these  might  continue  beyond  two  or  tliree  days. 
The  President,  according  to  Haig,  expected  “massive  resistance”  from  Laird's 
office. Nixon  was  <ilso  “unhappy  with  the  command  relationships  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  problems  W'hich  have  occurred  since  May”  At  1415,  the  (’haimian 
spoke  by  secure  telephone  with  CINCPAC.  Admiral  Gayler  said  that  he  favoretl  hit¬ 
ting  airfields  but  not  SAM  sites.  Moorer  replied  that  “we  ai*e  not  going  to  talk  about 
that";  CINCPAC  w'ould  be  given  a  list  of  targets.  At  18^)0,  Moorer  went  to  the  White 
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Mouse  vvilh  (1)  proftosed  targets  and  weatlier  iissiiniptions  aiul  (2)  an  assessment 
of  what  ('C)iikl  he  done,  how  (jtriekly  and  hcnv  massively,  Nexi  day,  flu'  l^resident 
posljjoned  reeonnaissance,  re-seeding  and  air  strikes  for  24  fuuirs  because  lie  did 


told  the  rhainnan  that  SAC'  cmild  niouiit  12t)  B-52  sorties  on  the  first  day  mid  bd 
on  the  second;  atlding  more  on  the  first  day  would  reduce  the  sorties  on  the  sec'ond 
and  tliird  days  to  (35  each  day.^'^* 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  17  Decemlier,  President  Nixon  leh'phonc'd  the  Chainiiiui 


to  put  fortli  a  maximum  effon  against  North  Vietnam."  Nixon  emphasized  tliat  *4he 
strikes  ninsl  come  ofr;  he  did  imt  exjiecl  any  excuses.  Admiral  Moon^r  replit*d  Unit 
all-wTalher  soities  including  Il-52s  wH)nlt)  proceed,  follow  ed  by  visual  Ijomhing 
when  weather  pennilted.  He  added  that  the  w^eather  as  well  as  the  need  to  avoid 
ci\'ili;ui  casualties  %vhen  |>ossihle  c'otist rained  the  selection  of  targets  and  tactics. 
Simultaneously,  Nixon  sent  Prt^sident  Thieu  a  letter  that  it  was  his  “irrevocalde’' 
decision  to  c^oiiclude  an  agreement.  Therefore,  ‘'you  must  now'  decide*  wlietheryou 
desire  to  continue  our  alliaiu'e  or  whether  yon  w^anl  me  to  seek  a  settlement  with 
the  enemy  that  ser\'es  IhS.  interests  alone. 


LINEBACKER  II  Is  Launched 


he  clinuuMic  air  camjaugn  against  Norlli  Vielnam,  now  designahsi  LINEBAC’K- 


JL  ER  IL  opened  on  18  Decemlier  wulh  123  B-52  soHies.  C'om  ent rating  against 
the  Ilanoi-Haiphong  area,  the  biimhers  came  after  dark  in  three  waves;  A-Os  and 
KB- 11  Is  flew  strike  missions  between  tlnun.  Snrfa(‘e-to-Hir  missiles  brought  down 
three  B-52s;  pilots  tallied  well  over  2(10  SAM  firings.  That  moniiiig.  Admiral  Moorer 
revi(*w'ed  matters  with  his  prinei|>al  staff  ofricHuis.  Hie  hiredor,  J-3,  rommented 
that  PACOM  lleadquariers  *‘whll  dissipate  the  effon  if  we  don't  t^ontrol  them  from 
here’'  by  retaining  control  over  targeting.  Moorer  said  he  would  check  with  tlie 
White  House  about  when  the  Ilanoi-Haiphong  <*ontrol  cinies  and  the  t'hiiia  Iniffer 
zone  might  lie  reduced.  Two  hour's  later.  Dr.  Kissinger  told  him  that  slriktvs  would 
be  allowed  within  five  miles  of  the  ('binese  borden''- 

On  19  Dt^cemher,  all  93  B-52  sonies  returne<i  sabiy  even  Ihnugh  pilots  n*p<Hl- 
i*d  over  1 80  SAM  firings.  Dr  Kissinger  asked  the  C'haimian  why  there  had  ticen  no 
losses,  Moorer  replied  that  il  look  lime  to  imt>at^k  and  load  more  SAMs;  he  did  not 
expect  to  lose  a  tiomher  on  every  w'ave.  Memilime  CiNDPAC'  had  asked  lliat  nine 
targets,  to  he  hit  by  tactic'al  air  in  Ciuse  of  bad  weather;  be*  added  to  the  ap]>i'c>ved 
list.  Atlmiral  Moorer  incorporated  them  into  a  list  of  59  additional  targets  that  lit* 
submitted  to  Secretary  Liiird.  Of  these,  43  were  in  Hanoi  arul  Haipiiong  (2(>  insitle 
anti  IT  outside  the  conti^ol  areas)  anrl  7  in  the  China  liuffer  zone.  laiird  at  onci* 
approved  39  targets  and,  immediately  afterward,  5  more  in  the  buffei‘  zone.  TIu* 
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Chainnmi  passed  wortl  to  t 'INCPAC  that  LINEBACKER  11  would  continue  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice.  Late  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Kissinger  told  Moorer  over  the  telephone  that 
“we  sure  don't  w^mt  to  get  into  the  syndrome  of  last  summer  when  we  were  just 
dropping  bombs.  Now  we  have  crossed  the  bridge  let's  brutalize  them.”'*^* 

For  tlie  Americans,  the  worst  day  of  LINEBACKER  11  came  on  20  December. 
The  fii'st  wave  of  B-52s  attacked  the  Gia  Lam  and  Yen  Vien  railroad  yartls  in  Hanoi, 
Two  ViQinbt'rs  were  downed  by  SAMs  over  their  targets;  a  third  was  damaged  ami 
crashed  in  ThaiUmd,  General  Meyer  gav^e  Admiral  Moorer  the  news  at  094t),  adding 
that  pilots  said  that  the  full  moon  and  crystal-clear  sky  made  it  like  fiayliglU  so  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  could  track  aircraft  optically.  F-4s  were  dropping  coiridors 
of  chaff  to  l>lind  the  radai's,  but  optical  tracking  would  make  the  chaff  useless, 
Meyer  reported  that  General  Vogt  wanted  to  cancel  the  second  wave,  C1NCSAC 
deemed  it  too  late  to  do  so,  even  though  three  or  four  B-52s  might  be  lost.  After 
talking  together,  Meyer  and  Moorer  decided  to  divert  two  “cells'  of  three  B-52s 
from  the  second  wave  that  were  slated  to  fly  over  downtown  Hanoi,  For  the  Chair¬ 
man,  this  was  an  unusual  intrusion  into  the  details  of  operational  decisions.  At 
I045,  Moorer  called  General  Vogt  wdio  recommended  canceling  the  days  remaining 
B-52  missions  “until  we  gel  a  handle  on  this  thing.”  Moorer  wTOte  in  his  i\huy  that 
this  “w'ouki  have  been  a  disastrous  move."  Vogt  and  Ryan  set  their  staffs  to  find¬ 
ing  out  w^hether  optical  tracking  was  really  feasible.  Three  more  B-ri2s  wt^re  lost 
in  the  third  Wkive,  which  agciin  hit  Gia  l^am.  Over  220  SAMs  w^ere  fired  during  tVie 
day,  mostly  in  salvos.  At  1225,  Dn  Kissinger  called  the  Chainnan  to  obser\H"  that 
B-52s  were  arriving  over  their  tiu^gets  at  the  same  hour  every  day;  Mt>orer  replied 
that  the  enemy's  big  radar  net  made  surprise  impossible,  Kissinger  continued:  “You 
make  sure  w^e  have  a  high  degree  of  pressure  on  the  North.  It  is  the  only  card  we 
have  left."  In  mid-aftemoon  the  Chairman  conferred  with  Genend  Rycui  who  “hatl 
no  fioubts  that  we  had  to  keep  on  going  with  the  waves  despite  the  losses."  Moorer 
then  took  a  call  from  Admiral  Gayler;  the  Chainucm  told  him  that  since  the  wi^ather 
w^ould  be  good  for  the  next  48  hours,  Na\y  planes  should  strike  north  of  2i)\  not 
dowm  in  the  panlumdle  around  Vinh.  CINCPAC  reported  that  his  exi)ei1s  thought 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  tracking  by  radar  rather  than  optically,^^  The  underlyii\g 
problem  was  t  hat  senior  officei's  at  SAC  headquarters  lacked  t  he  expertise  to  con¬ 
duct  a  ca!ni)aign  rrseinhling  the  repeated  raids  over  Berlin  duritig  Workl  War  li/"'' 
The  level  of  B-52  sorties  fell  sharply  on  22  December:  30  over  the  Hanoi/ 
Haiphong  area  and  30  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tw^o  B-52s  were  dowuied  over 
Hanoi.  That  morning,  Admiral  Moorer  informed  Joint  Staff  officers  tliat  there 
would  probably  be  a  C'hristmas  cease-fire,  eveit  though  he  o|>posed  it.  Eai'ly  in  tlu^ 
afternoon,  Colonel  Kichaixl  T.  Kennedy  of  the  NSC  Staff  telephoned  Admiral  Moor¬ 
er  to  tell  the  Chainnan  of  the  President's  concern  thal  only  60  sorties  had  been 
fiow'n.  Moorer  replied  that  breaking  routines  and  changing  schedules,  as  had  been 
done  at  the  outset  of  LINEBAC'KER  II,  meant  losing  sorties  later.  Ho  tluni  calltxi 
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CINCPAC’,  wlio  voirod  eoiK-ern  over  B-^2  h)Shses  uml  suggested  llinl  SAP  vaiy  llu^ 
timing  of  the  attaeksJ'*' 


A  New  Command? 

“Hsis  of  fonOdeiu-e  between  Presitlenl  Nixon  aiul  niiliUiiy  leaders  broke  on  22 


X^)cv‘end}er.  Thirty  B-52s  bombed  Haiphong;  none  hit.  Early  in  the  moniing, 
Acindral  Moorer  caJled  General  Vogt  to  say  tliat,  lifter  the  ('hrislmas  ceaHe-nre,  llu^ 
President  “wmits  to  hit  tliem  with  a  roar  immediately/'  using  last^r-guidt'd  lioinbs 
to  knock  out  all  of  Hanoi's  electrical  power.  Moorer  idso  told  Vogt  that  the  Whitt^ 
House  was  "noi  as  neivous  as  you  might  think"  atxout  B-52  losses — eleven  so  far 
Vogt  I'epoiled  that  Thieu  had  given  Mi\jor  General  Haig,  wh4>  was  tlying  hack  from 
Siijgon,  “four  or  five  i)ages  of  Ixaloney  saying  neitlier  yes  nor  no"  about  peace  tenns* 
Vogt  said  that  'rhieii  and  General  Vien  “are  just  impossible  * , .  Tliey  think  that  they 
liave  gt)t  us  Eind  dial  wc  won't  walk  away."'*^ 

There  was  even  worse  trouble  in  Washington.  At  li35,  Dr.  Kissinger  emailed 
Admiral  Moorer  to  warn  tiuit  lie  iuul  not  seen  the  President  so  angry  “siiux*  1  got 
in  this  job."  The  reason:  only  sixty  B-52  sonies  had  been  flown  in  alt  HouthcasI 
.Asia  for  two  days  in  a  row.  Nixon  waiUetl,  in  48  lioiii's,  a  plan  for  one  tlu^ater^  eum- 
mander,  (hmeral  Vogt,  to  do  all  the  targeting  in  Southeast  Asia.  Moorer  smd  tliat  the 
(‘ommand  set-up  did  not  idTect  the  number  of  sorties.  The  e<irly  surge  had  disiiipted 
what  he  dcscribeti  as  SACs  regular  production  line  or  airline  stdiedule;  restoration 
w^ould  take  time.  The  conversation  hecame  <x)mbative  at  holh  ends: 

Kissinger:  “By  the  time  yon  get  that  done  we'll  Ixe  out  of  the  war  and.  again, 
the  niilitaiy'  will  stai1  screaming  that  restridions  were  placed  on  them." 

Moorer:  "I  never  smd  miything  alunit  restrictions,,..  Hell  get  anything  he 
wmit.s,  oi'  course — We  iu’e  going  to  surge  ahead  and  isolate  Ihuun  fnan  the 
rest  of  the  count ly  . , .  " 

Kissinger:  "We  have  got  to  get  the  maximum  shock  effect  nu^  l" 

When  Kissinger  noletl  that  120  B-52  sorties  had  been  flcxwii  on  the  fii^t  day  of 
LINEBACKER  11,  Moorer  retorttMi  that  only  a  comphUe  staufkicnvii  the  day  before 
ha<l  made  this  level  possible.  “We  will  be  gelling  hat^k  to  lhatC  the  Cliainnan  prone 
ised.  Kissinger  was  unimtiressed:  “When,  after  Congress  cuts  off  (xur  funds?"  Kiss- 
inger  spoke  with  the  President,  then  infonned  Moorer  that  Nixtins  anger  hail  not 
abateil;  Major  General  Haig  cmne  to  the  FVntagon  at  1800  to  repeat  the  message?"'* 
At  0805  on  22  Deeeml>tx  riie  Chmnnmi  told  Gonend  Ry;m  that  the  75  1^-52  stn1ies 
schednleti  for  tliat  day  miglit  help  “blot  otU"  the  proldem  with  die  Piesident.  AdminiJ 
Moorer  then  went  to  the  Wltite  House  ami  expUiined  to  Dr,  Kissinger  (  I)  the  com- 
numd  st't-U[>  and  (2)  the  geneoil  (‘oncepl  of  operations  for  the  coming  week.  Kissingei; 
apixeaiing  satisfied,  asked  for  a  wiitlen  coneejM.  Retnniing  to  the  l^mtagon.  Moortu* 
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drafted  a  general  directive  to  field  commanders,  basing  it  upon  many  telephone'  con¬ 
versations  iind  stating  “confirmation  would  follow.”  Wlien  bombing  resumed  on  26 
December,  after  the  C'hristmas  (‘ease'-fire,  nuyor  objectives  would  be  (1)  (completing 
cUi  achieviil)le  level  of  damage  against  targets  in  the  H<uioi/Haiphong  complex  cuui  tiie 
('hina  buffer  zone,  (2)  isolating  Hanoi  from  the  ix'st  of  North  Vietnam,  and  (3)  destniy- 
ing  tlie  lines  of  conummication  in  the  northeast  as  first  priority,  tliosc'  in  the  soutlieiist 
as  s(H*()nd  priority.  On  26  Deceml>er,  90  to  1 15  B-52s  would  fly  north  of  20';  next  day,  (U) 
would  fly  there  and  elsewhere  in  SouUieast  Asia  on  28  Decemlx'r,  tliose  munlH^rs 
would  Ih'  reversed.  M(X)i-er  releastHl  tlie  draft  directive  without  getting  l^rd  s  approv;il 
iHX-ause  neither  the  Secretary  nor  his  Executive  AssLstiint  could  be  easily  l(xcated  aid 
“time  was  of  the  essence. 

Dec'ember  23  was  the  second  day  on  which  no  B-52s  were  downed  or  dan- 
aged.  At  1307,  Dr.  Kissinger  told  the  Ohairmai  that  he  had  given  the  President  a 
strong  recommendation  against  chaiging  the  comnuuid  set-up.  At  1415,  the  (4iair- 
mai  called  CINCPAC  to  say  that  the  White  House  was  “pretty  w'ell  pleased”  with 
bomb  damage  assessments.  Admiral  Gayler  reported  that  a  conference  on  eU'ctron- 
ic  countenneasures  had  just  concluded.  The  North  Vietnanese  evidently  waited 
to  fire  SAMs  until  B-52s  had  turned  after  dropping  their  bombs,  when  the  plaies 
made  larger  radar  “signatures”  and  the  janming  chaff  was  less  effective.  There¬ 
fore,  Gayler  felt  that  they  should  fly  stniight  on  without  turning.  He  believt'd,  and 
Moorer  agreed,  that  B-52s  soon  would  run  out  of  targets  around  Hanoi  aid  have  to 
strike  elsewhere.”® 

During  the  morning  of  24  December,  Admiral  Moorer  showed  the  draft  direc¬ 
tive  he  had  released  on  23  Dc'cember  to  Secretaiy  Uiird,  who  said  that  he  waited 
concurrences  from  all  the  Service  Chiefs  before  he  would  approve  it.  Moorer  hand- 
carried  the  directive  to  General  Abrams,  General  Ryai,  the  Deputy  C'hief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Plans  and  Policy),  and  the  Assistant  Deputy  C'hief  of  Staff  (Plans), 
Marine  Corjis;  all  concurred.  That  afternoon,  Kissinger  told  the  Chaimian  that  he 
was  sending  Liiird  a  message  directing  him  to  execute  the  concept  of  operations. 
Moorer  considered  the  concept  to  be  “more  or  less  a  ‘think  piece’.”  He  suggc'sted, 
and  Kissinger  agreed,  that  the  White  House  simply  approve  the  messages  that  Uiird 
was  sending  over.”^ 

On  24  December,  SAC’  made  some  crucial  change's  in  tactics.  The  entire  bomb¬ 
er  forces  time  over  target  was  compressed  into  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.'-  That 
allowed  chaff  to  be  laid  in  <ui  elliptical  pattern  blanketing  the  entire  target  ari'a, 
instead  of  being  dispensed  in  corridors  along  the  bombers’  entry  and  exit  route's. 
Also,  the  North  Vietnamese  could  fire  fewer  SAMs  because  bombers  would  be 
gone  by  the  time  launchers  were  reloaded.  Thirty  B-52s  stnick  railroad  yards  with- 
out  loss,  (’oncurrently,  Moorer  sent  Kissinger  his  analysis  of  command  and  ('ontrol 
over  the  air  war.  According  to  the  Chairman,  Admiral  Gayler  functioned  as  the 
comnuuider,  setting  priorities,  allocating  missions,  and  assigning  tasks.  Appointing 
a  Commander,  Southeast  Asia  Air  C’ommand,  would  give  the  appeanmee  that  one 
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pletely  new  organ iznt ion  would  disnipt  tlie  waging  of  an  intense  air  war.  Therefore, 
unless  there  was  an  ‘^overriding  polilieal  or  psyehologieal  reason/'  Moorer  highly 
reeonvmended  retaining  the  eunrent  system.  The  President  chose  not  to  press  the 
matter  rurther  Uder  that  day,  Kissinger  told  tlie  t'hainnan  that  Nixon  had  “dt'cided 
to  let  I  Moorer]  run  the  operation,*'"'* 


Success 

um  LINEBACKER  II  resumed  on  20  December,  116  B-62s  struck  ten  targets 


W  in  the  nanoi/Haiphong  area.  One  bomber  w'as  tknvned  by  SMls;  another  was 
diunaged  mul  crashed  in  Thailand  Cleneral  Meyer  told  the  Chairman  that  B-52  t'ells 
had  arrived  from  many  direOions  at  once,  saturating  the  defenses.  Moons*  wrote: 
“it  worked  out  beautifully. , . .  1  don't  think  anybody  in  the  wt)rld  could  cooniinate 
an  operation  as  well  as  we  did/'  Meyer  l>elieved,  and  Mcjorer  agreed,  that  the  Nonli 
Vietnamese  were  running  out  of  SAMs,'  * 

Admiral  (layler  n‘(|ueste<1  clarification  aiul  guidanci*  about  st likes  against  air 
defenses.  The  Secretary's  office  drafted  ami  Laird  approved  the  following  reply: 
“Should  these  sites  be  considered  to  pose  a  threat  tx>  a  filanned  B“62  slriki*,  (dan 
to  strike  them  with  B-52s  incident  to  the  main  strike  with  a  weiglit  of  effort  t^une 
mensural e  with  the  threat,  providtHi  they  an^  otherwise  sLiitalile  its  B-52  targets 
and  tlvey  mv  approved  by  the  Secretary'  of  Defense/'  Admiral  Moorer  told  Uunfs 
Executive  Assistant  that  he  strongly  objected.  '1  will  m)f  order  pilots  to  go  in  tlu're 
if  I  don't  get  this  autlioiity/'  he  recordetl.  'This  message  made  me  madder  tlian 
any  has  in  a  long  time.”  Laird  agreed  to  rewrite  it  as  follows:  “Aetive  or  suspetied 
as  occui>ied/a('tive  sites  may  he  struck  by  tactical  air  iis  renuirtMl —  Hetiuests  for 
authorization  to  conduct  B-52  strikes  against  a  threat  to  a  planned  B-’62  strike  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Cluiiriium,  JCS  for  api>roval,""’ 

Late  on  27  Dex'ember,  Admiral  Moorer,  General  Meyer,  Admiral  Gayler  ami 
(leneral  Vogt  agreed  t  o  send  60  B-52s  next  day,  as  lliat  ai)i>arently  w'as  llie  levci  at 
which  enemy  defense  netw'orks  bet^ame  saturateil.  They  decideil  iliat  daily  soilies 
should  average  about  00,  Hying  120  one  day  and  60  the  next  to  n'st  ca'cws,  allow' 
maintenance,  and  keej)  the  attack  [lattern  un]>redit'tabk\  On  28  Decu'inber,  their 
decision  wiis  vindicated.  At  1258,  Meyer  infonued  the  C'hainmm  that  50  hoinhers 
had  bombed  their  targets  without  loss:  ,  if  we  Just  keep  pressing  on  . , .  I  w'ould 

predid  . , .  that  in  another  week , , ,  we  ctaild  Hy  miy where  we  w'ant  over  Notlli  Viet¬ 
nam  with  imj)unily.'’  The  Chainnan  ndayetl  that  pretliction  to  (i^hinel  Kennedy  of 
tlie  NSC  Staff,"'' 

Meanwhile,  on  26  December  Hanoi  passed  word  that  talks  could  resume 
as  soon  as  the  bombing  ended  and  promiscHl  a  “eonslantly  serious  negotiating 
attitiule”  in  settling  remaining  (juestions.  Tln^  US  re|dy  set  a  tiglit  time  limit  on 
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concluding  an  agreement;  bombing  would  stop  within  36  horn's  of  receiving  final 
confinnalion  of  this  schedule.^  Early  in  the  evening  of  28  December,  C'olonel  Ken¬ 
nedy  called  Admiral  Moorer  to  report  that  Hanoi  was  no  longer  “nibbling”  but  had 
“swallowed  the  hook.”  When  would  be  the  best  time  to  stop  bombing  north  of  20“? 
Between  1800  and  2400  Eastern  Standard  Time,  the  Chairman  answered,  which 
would  be  early  Saigon  time.  Kennedy  next  told  Moorer  that  bombing  would  stop 
at  H)00  EST,  or  0700  hours  on  30  December  Saigon  time.  The  Chaimuui  drafted  a 
directive  and  took  it  to  the  White  House.  This,  Moorer  told  Kennedy,  was  the  third 
time  he  had  faced  the  issue  of  a  halt.  The  Chainmm  thought  it  “much  Ix'tter”  to 
continue  bombing  until  the  North  Vietnamese  actually  signed  an  agreement,  and 
asked  Kennedy  to  convey  that  view  to  Dr.  Kissinger. 

At  0815  on  29  December,  Moorer  met  with  Deputy  Secretary  Rush  mid  Colonel 
Kennedy,  who  approved  his  message  to  CINCPAC  that  directed  a  bombing  halt. 
Kennedy  observed  that  public  and  congressional  attitudes  made  it  “very  difficult” 
for  tlie  President  to  refuse  to  negotiate  luul  keep  bombing  until  an  agreenuMit  was 
signed.  He  assured  the  ('haimian  that  conditions  for  resuming  the  talks  stipulatt'd 
starting  with  positions  agreed  as  of  23  October,  before  Hanoi  and  Saigon  had  begun 
backsliding,  and  that  Hanoi  had  agreed  to  move  rapidly  toward  a  conclusion.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Moorer  dictated  the  following  comment  for  his  diary: 

1  am  very  apprehensive  over  the  outcome  of  these  new  di.scussions  since*  it 
Is  quite  clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  hurting  badly  and  any  .stmid-dow  ii 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  recuperate.  They  may  simply  use  these  talks  to 
bring  in  more  missiles  and . . .  influence  public  opinion  to  the  point  where  the 
bombing  cannot  be  resumed — I  hope  I  am  w  rong.^ 

This  time  the  C'hainnan  wtis  wrong. 

The  Joint  ('hiefs  met  at  1430  on  29  December.  General  Abnuns  said  that  he  felt 
that  the  Chiefs  had  been  bystanders  during  LINEBACKER  11  and  consequently,  he 
could  not  render  miy  comment.  Admiral  Moorer  fully  agreed:  “we  were  simply  car¬ 
rying  out  orders”;  no  one  had  asked  the  J( "S  whether  to  stop  or  continue  the  bomb¬ 
ing.  Tlie  ('hainnan  empluisized  to  Abrams  that  he  had  warned  Kissinger: 

It  was  apparent  that  they  had  run  out  of  missiles  and  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  us  to  start  agmn  from  a  morale  mid  flight  crew  point  of  view 
and  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  we  bombed  while  we  were  negotiating  and 
stopped  bombing  when  they  signed.^ 

On  29  December,  60  B-52s  struck  3  Hanoi/Haiphong  targets  without  loss. 
Crews  sighted  only  four  MIGs  and  very  few  SAMs.  Admiral  Moorer  told  Deputy 
Secretary  Rush,  “I  think  we  could  go  over  there  with  impunity  now.”  Next  day, 
the  White  Hou.se  announced  that  all  bombing  above  the  20“’  parallel  would  be 
stopped  “as  long  as  serious  negotiations  are  under  way.”  During  the  11  days  of 
LINEBACKER  II,  714  1^52  sorties  dropped  I5,(K)0  tons  of  bombs  on  34  targcMs  in 
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Iho  Haiioi/Haiphong  aiea.  Heavy  tiefeiises  had  been  overeome,  lail  Iranspoilation 
thoroughly  crippled,  POL  facilities  damaged  extensively,  and  power  phuits  hani  hit. 
The  cost  included  15  B-52s  lost;  42  crewmen  were  killed  and  24  i  a|)t  ured.“’  What  a 
similar  scale  of  bombing  might  have  accomplished  in  19(55,  when  air  defenses  were 
not  nearly  as  strong,  is  intriguing  to  contemplate.  By  1972  many  options  liad  been 
foreclosed,  fatally  weakening  LINEBACKKR  Il’s  long-temi  aim  of  deterring  miother 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 


A  Paradox 

LlNF:nA('KER  11  clearly  achieved  its  imnuHliate  objecfive.  The  Nortli  Vietnam¬ 
ese  moved  promptly  toward  an  agreement  and  Thieii  I'elt  reassured  (^nongh 
to  conair  \Vt  the  bombing  campaign  had  been  conducted  in  ways  that,  acc^umie 
lated  experience  seemed  to  suggest,  wonkl  surely  FaiL  Most  niililai^  men  were 
convinced  tliat  civilian  micro-management  w'as  a  ma^jor  reason  for  ROLLING 
THl'NDER’s  ineffectivetvess,  Nixon,  howevei;  intruded  Farther  itito  the  details  of 
sortie  rales  mui  target  selection  thmi  McNamara  and  Johnson  had  ever  done.  On 
27  December,  for  example,  six  B”52s  slated  to  hit  SAJVl  sites  wwe  <hvertetl  to  strike 
the  Lang  Dong  railroad  yard  because  of  the  desire  o(  high  national  authorities  to 
achieve  a  *high'  probability  of  tlestniciion"  there.^'  A  cmcial  difference  lay  in  LINE¬ 
BACKER  H's  unrelenting  jnlcnisity.  As  Admiral  Moorer  told  ClNl'SAC  on  28  Decem¬ 
ber,  “I  think.,,  what  is  really  different  is  the  fact  that  we  have  compressed  this 
tremendous  damage  into  a  very  short  time  span  and  this,  in  effe<1,  saturates  their 
capability  to  cope  with  Ironically,  it  w'as  Nixon's  insistence  upon  maintain¬ 

ing  tlie  fast  i>ace  of  LINEBACKER  ll  that  led  to  the  eollision  with  Admiral  Moorer 
The  Chairman  probably  could  have  prevented  this  confrontation  by  explaining  to 
die  President,  td  LINEBACKE^R  ITs  outset,  the  technical  reasons  why  a  daily  effort 
of  120  B-52  sorties  could  not  be  maint<iined  indefinitely.^*  That,  in  turn,  raises  the 
(piestion  of  hoW'  well  military  and  diplomatic  moves  were  coordinated.  During 
ROLLING  TIirNDER,  much  interagency  effort  had  been  (^xptsided  upon  the  cali¬ 
bration  of  Immbing  esctiJations  imtl  pauses,  trying  to  ensure  that  exadly  llie  right 
signals  went  to  Ihmoi.  President  Nixon,  on  the  other  hantl,  kejil  his  own  counsel 
and  used  force  like  a  blunt  instrument.  As  General  Abrams  obserxx'd,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  wTre  “bystandeis”;  Admiral  Moorer's  protest  that  LINEBACKER  ll  w^us  end¬ 
ing  [irematurely  made  no  impression  at  the  White  House,  Perhaps  LINEBACKER  II 
sucreedeil  beeause  it  ignored  conventional  wisdom  aiifl  so  sunni^sed  everyone,  thi^ 
North  Vietnamese  most  of  all. 


14 


The  Agreement 


The  Talks  Resume 

On  26  Dereinber  1972, 1  he  North  Vietnamese  suggested  that  Dr.  Kissinger  mui  \a' 
Due  Tho  meet  in  Paris  on  8  J<muary.  In  reply,  lYesiclent  Nixon  proposed  lliat 
technical  talks  begin  on  2  January.  He  also  offered  to  hair  the  air  attacks  abo\  e  20" 
north  once  arrangements  for  the  meetings  were  complete.  The  North  Vietnmnese 
accepted  the  US  proposal  on  28  December.  Accordingiy,  President  Nixon  restricted 
(he  bombing  of  North  V^ietnam  on  29  DeceniberJ  The  following  day,  the  United 
States  publicly  announced  the  resumption  of  the  negotiations.^ 

US  and  North  Vietnamese  “technical  experts”  met  in  Paris  on  2  Janiuiry  for 
discussions  on  enforcement  of  a  cease-fire.  Deputy  A.ssist<mt  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Sullivan  led  a  US  team  of  five.  Tlie  North  Vietnamese  delegation  was 
headed  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach.  The  discussions  continued 
for  four  days  in  suburban  Paris,  meeting  alternately  in  a  house  chosen  by  North 
Vietnam  and  then  one  selected  by  the  United  States.  No  public  .statements  w'ere 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  daily  sessions  mul  neither  delegation  commented  on 
the  progress  of  the  talks. 

Meantime,  on  4  January,  the  United  States,  the  Governments  of  North  and 
S<3iilh  Vietnam,  and  (he  Viet  Cong's  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govemnunit  rec'orv 
vened  their  weekly  plenary  peace  talks.  Ambassador  William  J.  Porter  and  Phan 
Dang  l^n  represented  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam,  but  Xuaii  Thiiy  and 
Mme.  Binh,  chief  delegates  of  North  Vielrumi  and  the  Provisional  Revolulioiuuy 
Government  did  not  attend  and  were  represented  by  their  deputies.  The  allied 
side  set  forth  its  standard  position  calling  for  the  withdraw'al  of  all  North  Metfimii- 
ese  forces  from  the  south,  restoration  of  the  DMZ,  and  acknowiedgment  of  the 
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oxisUMUT  of  two  sovereign  states  in  Vietnam,  The  eoinnutnisl  sitle  n^sponded  by 
eriticizing  (he  December  hoinl)ing  and  deinanding  tiie  immediate  signature  of  llie 
October  aceonl^ 

Soulli  Vietnainese  I’resitlent  Nguyen  Vim  Thieu  had  greeted  the  resimied  talks 
with  restraint.  In  yet  another  attempt  to  persuade*  the  Suulli  Vietnamese  [>residenl 
to  at‘C‘ept  a  possible  agreement,  President  Nixon  wrote  to  him  on  5  Jamiaiy  Ik* 
cautitmed  Pn*sident  Thieu  that,  if  the  two  outstanding  substantive  issues  relatitig 
to  the  DMZ  and  the  mefhotl  orsignatiire  of  an  agreement  cnnild  be  resoivt'd,  and  if 
acceptable  snpemsni'y  machineiy  could  be  arranged,  the  I  nited  Slates  would  i)ro- 
ceed  to  conclude  a  settlement.  President  Nixon  w^mt  oti  to  warn: 

The  gravest  c'onsequence  would  then  ensue  if  your  govenunent  ehose  to 
reject  the  agreement  and  split  olTfrom  the  United  States _ 

As  we  enter  this  uew  round  of  tiilks,  I  ho|K*  tliat  our  count  ties  w  ill  n<m 
show  a  united  front.  It  is  imperative  for  our  common  ohjet'tives  that  your 
govenunent  take  no  fmther  aciions  that  complicate  our  task  and  would  make 
more  difncull  the  acceptiuice  of  tin*  setllemenl  by  all  parties. 

Once  again,  l^resielenl  Nixon  promised  further  sui)poil  if  Sciuth  Vlelnmii  aeeei>t(*d 
the  agreement,  stating: 

You  have  my  assurance  of  (a)ntimied  assistance  in  the  post -sett  lenient 
period  micl  that  we  will  respond  with  full  fon^e  should  the  settlement  he  vit>- 
laied  by  North  Vietnam.'* 

In  antic'i|}iilion  of  the  renewed  negotiations,  the  Chainnan  c’autioned  t'S  field 
commanders  aigainsi  actions  indicating  preijaration  for  a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 
“Ihitil  a  cecLse  fire  is  actually  signed,”  he  told  C1N(TAC,  UOMUSMAUV,  ami  Deputy 
UOMUSMACV  on  b  Januaiy,  ''great  care  must  l)e  exercised  that  w'e  do  mg  give  the 
wTong  'signal'  to  Hanoi."  The  commanders  must  guard  against  planning  that,  if 
knowm  tt)  Noi1h  Vietiuunese  leadeix  might  convince  them  the  United  States  had 
decided  on  a  cTiise-fire  n*gardiess  of  the  cost.  Re(*ognizing  the  necessity  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  certain  j)lanning,  Moorer  advised  the  I'omrnandcrs  that  “a  fine  senst*  tif 
Judgment"  was  nniuired  to  avoid  activities  that  couki  give  the  Noilh  Vietnamese 
the  w'rong  im|>ression.  Specifieally,  he  ordered  holding  in  abeyance  movement  of 
advance  pailies  of  tlie  US  Suiiport  Activities  Group/?’'  Air  Farvo  to  Thailand  or 
niovemenl  of  elements  (>f  the  Joint  C'asualty  Resolution  Center.  In  adihtion,  any 
[>lanning  with  Ihirit  count ries  nmsi  be  conduced  with  care/* 

Dr.  Kissinger  anived  in  Paris  on  7  January'  for  his  sc*hediiled  meeting  with  Lt* 
Due  Tho,  Tlie  next  day  the  rwi>  negotiators  met  at  a  ht)use  in  suburban  Gif-sur- 
Yvettc,  a  site  se  led  eel  by  the  NoiHi  V^ietnamese.  The  talks  liLstevl  lour  and  a  half 
hours  and  acfjourncd  without  public  comment  by  either  party.  Meanwhile,  the  tech¬ 
nical  ex|>eiis  held  a  sepm'atc  .session  on  secondaiy*  as|>ccts  of  a  e^eiisedn  e.' 
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On  the  following  clay,  9  January,  Dr,  Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho  met  again.  In 
accordance  with  prior  agreement,  the  principals'  meetings,  like  those  or  the  tech¬ 
nical  experts,  alteniated  between  sites  chosen  by  the  two  parties.  Dr.  Kissinger 
hosted  the  meeting  on  9  Jmiuary  at  a  house  in  outlying  St,  Nomda-Breteche.'^ 

The  two  negotiators  continued  their  meetings  on  10  and  1 1  Januar>'.  On  11 
Jmmaty,  Dr.  Kissinger  cabled  President  Nixon:  “We  have  finished  the  complete  text 
of  the  agreement.''  Subsequently,  Due  Tho  and  Dr.  Kissinger  held  two  more  ses¬ 
sions,  apparently  to  resolve  remaining  details,  anti  then  Dr  Kissinger  left  for  the 
United  States  on  the  evening  of  13  Janmiry.f*  Meantime,  the  technical  exi)erts  had 
proceeded  with  (heir  sepaime  meetings.  On  10  January,  Mi\jor  General  G.  H,  Wood¬ 
wind,  USA,  the  MACV  C'hief  of  Staff  and  a  partlcii>anl  in  the  small  MAUV  group 
studying  control  iutd  sui)er\'isinn  of  a  cease-fire,  arrived  in  Paris  to  join  llu^  US 
team,  and  on  11  Janiuiiy,  the  technical  experts  met  in  joint  session  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  Following  Dr.  Kissinger's  departure  for  the  United  Stales,  the  US  leehnieal 
experts  remaiiuKl  in  Paris,  meeting  with  their  North  Vietnamese  counter-paits  to 
resolve  remaining  technical  problems 

Dr.  Kissinger  flew  directly  from  Paris  to  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida, 
arriving  early  in  the  morning  of  14  Jmiuary.  Me  went  imnmlialely  to  Key  Biscayne 
to  confer  with  Presiclent  Nixon  at  the  Florida  White  House.  Several  hours  later, 
the  President  sent  General  Alexander  Haig,  previously  Dr,  Kissinger's  deputy  mid 
now  the  Anny  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  to  South  Vietnam.  Wiiite  House  Press  Sec’relary 
Roruild  Ziegler  said  that  General  Haig  would  consult  with  President  Thieu  on  the 
negotiations  and  would  also  visit  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Admiral  Moorer 
relayed  to  General  Weyand  a  copy  of  the  Department  of  State  dispatch  alert  ing  the 
US  Embassies  concerned  of  the  impending  visit;  the  trip  was  “for  the  puipose  of 
conferring  with  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand 
and  with  key  Phnbassy  and  military  officials."  Although  the  Department  of  Stale  did 
not  elaborate  fuither,  the  Haig  mission  followed  a  procedure  that  had  evolved  the 
[irevious  fall,  when,  after  a  significant  development  in  the  private  negotiations,  Dr. 
Kissinger  returned  to  repoil  to  the  President  w^ho  then  sent  tin  envoy  to  Sciigoii  to 
notify  President  Thieu4^ 

The  President  tind  Dr  Kissinger  conferred  throughout  most  of  the  day  on  14 
January,  The  following  morning,  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ziegler  announced 
that  because  of  the  progress  in  the  negotiations  the  President  had  directed  a 
suspension  of  all  bombing,  shelling,  and  further  mining  of  North  Vietnam,  effec¬ 
tive  1000  Washington  time.  In  the  course  of  subsequent  questioning.  Mr  Ziegler 
explained  that  the  suspension  of  mining  applied  to  any  additional  mining:  removal 
of  seeded  mines  wns  a  matter  under  negotiation.  The  Press  Secretary  added  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  wouUl  retum  to  Paris  in  “the  relatively  near  future"  but  providc'd  no 
details  on  further  negotiations.^-' 

As  had  been  the  i‘ase  the  preceding  fall,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  the  draft  agreement.  They  did,  however,  ad  at  once  to  instruct 
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t*INC'PA(’  anti  C'INCSAC'  lalt^  on  14  January  lo  suspniitl  all  oiTunsivt"  0|H'rations 
against  Nortli  Vietnam,  inriiitling  the  Demililanzeti  Zone  ahtna*  llto  PMDL  aiul 
wilhin  temttnial  waioi's  claimed  by  North  Vietnam,  effective  15150()Z  Janiiaiy  This 
suspension  encompassed  air  strikes,  artilleiy  fire,  miniiig  and  set'ding,  and  naval 
bombardment:  psychologit^al  operations  involving  over-fliglit  of  Nnilli  \'ietnam  or 
(he  Demilitarized  Zone  noilh  of  (he  PMDL  were  also  prolnl^ited.  The  Joint  (Jnefs 
of  Staff  did  allt>w  immediate  pursnil  into  NoHh  Vieltuimest*  teiTitorial  seas  and 
airspace.  In  adtlition,  ret^onnaissance  operations  over  North  Vietnam  were  alltywed 
hut  limited  to  tirone  and  SH-71  aircraft.  Notliing  in  tliese  restritiions,  ihr  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  told  CIN('PAC  anti  Cl N (.'SAC,  was  to  be  const nunl  as  prc'venling  any 
commander  from  tlefending  Ins  command  Mt>reovei;  ground,  air,  and  naval  ojiera' 
tioiis  in  Sontli  V'ietncun,  Liios  and  Cambodia  as  then  anthorized  were  nt>l  affected. 
Subsequently  on  18  January,  the  Jotnl  Chiefs  of  Staff  exlentled  I  he  reslrictions  tm 
actions  against  North  Vietnam  to  include  special  oi>erations  atitl  leaflet  and  mini- 
radio  opera!  ions  regardless  of  method  of  delivery,'-^ 
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eneraJ  Haig  anived  in  8aigun  on  tti  Jaiuiary  witli  the  formidable  tiLsk  t>f  con- 


VJ  vincing  fM'esident  Thieu  to  at^cej)!  the  just  (‘onclutletl  agrt'emeiit,  DiU'e  again 
he  carrieti  a  letter  frtan  Fiiclumi  Nixon,  The  CS  President  wrote  that  fte  hat!  ""iiTevo- 
cably’'  deeitied  to  initiid  the  agreement  on  23  Jamiaiy'  and  sign  if  five  days  later.  If 
necessary,  he  (^onlimied,  lie  w^onld  (lf>  so  idone,  fmt, 

ill  that  case,  I  shall  have  to  explain  ]>ublicly  that  your  government  olistnicts 
peat'e.  The  result  w  ill  be  mi  inevitable  and  iiiuiUMliate  temiination  of  C.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military'  assistance _ 

Pre.skient  Nixon  hoijcd,  Iiowwer,  fliat  sncii  would  not  lie  the  ease  ami  repeak'd  the 
assurance  he  liad  previously  t^onveyetl: 

At  the  time  of  signing  tlie  agreement  I  will  make  emphatically  ch^ar  tliat  the 
United  States  recognizes  your  government  as  the  tmly  legal  government  of 
South  Vietnam;  that  w  e  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  any  fVireign  troops  to 
be  present  on  South  Vietnamese  territory;  and  that  we  wJH  react  strongly  in 
the  event  (lie  agreement  is  violated.  It  is  my  firm  intention  to  continue  full 
economic  and  military  aid. 

IV'sident  Tliieus  initial  react irm  was  negative  hul,  after  iW't)  days  of  discussions  with 
Cfcneral  Ihiig  mid  miother  letter  from  Pii'sident  Nixon,  lit'  ivluctmitly  gave  liis  assi'iil.'^ 
Meanwhile,  in  Paris,  the  teclinical  experts  had  contimied  tlieir  long  daily 
sessions,  working  out  the  precise  w'ording  and  details  of  a  (‘case-finn  tis  before, 
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neilher  side  conimerUed  on  whai  transpired  at  the  meetings.  On  IB  Janyiir>-  1973, 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  South  Vietnam,  N01II1  Vietnam,  and  the  F^rovi- 
sional  Revolulionaiy  Goveniment  held  what  turned  out  to  l)e  the  last  session  oftlte 
foniuil  Paris  talks.  [Presentations  i>y  F>oth  sides  were  niodenile  and  restraintnl,  l>iu 
no  announcements  were  made  or  agreements  reaelied.  Tliis  final  meeting  typUied 
the  fniittess  record  of  the  four  years  of  the  plenary  talks 

The  IB  Jaiuiaiy  session  of  the  plenary  talks  was  completely  eclips*‘d  in  the 
public's  attention  l\v  a  joint  US-Norlh  Vietnamese  announcement  tluU  same  day 
that  their  negotiators  would  return  to  Pciris  on  23  Januaiy'  to  complete  (he  text  of 
an  agreement  to  end  the  wai'.  In  Washington,  White  House  Press  Secretar>'  Ziegler 
read  the  text  of  the  joint  statement,  and  this  announcement  was  the  first  official  US 
acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  a  draft  agreement.  In  subsequent  questioning, 
he  adiied  only  that  tlie  objective  of  t  he  agreement  was  to  stop  the  fighting,  restoie 
peace,  mul  end  the  war  He  wouki  not  elaborate  further  and  would  nul  speculate  on 
how'  long  Dr.  Kissinger  might  remain  in  Paris,  In  answer  to  a  reporter's  question,  he 
said  that  Kissinger  would  have  no  public  statement  to  make  before  his  departure.'^’ 
Now  alJ  awaited  the  rt»sumption  of  the  negotiating  sessions  betw^een  Dr.  Kiss¬ 
inger  and  Le  Due  Tho  on  23  Januaty  In  Paris,  the  daily  meetings  of  the  US  jmd  Nort  h 
Vietnamese  technical  experts  proct^eded.  In  Washington,  Richard  M.  Nixon  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  second  term  on  20  Jmmary  1973.  In 
his  inaugural  address,  he  made  no  specific  mention  of  Vietnam  oi'  a  settlement  (here 
thougli  he  did  refer  m  passing  to  the  coming  end  of  “Americ^a’s  longest  and  nK)st  dif 
fic“ul(  war.’'  General  Hiiig  retunied  briefiy  to  Saigon  on  20  January'  for  a  firifil  met'fing 
with  lYesident  Thieu  and  then  flew  home  via  Korea.  He  airtved  in  Washington  the 
following  day  and  met  at  once  with  the  President  and  Dr  Kissinger^" 

Military  action  in  South  Vietnam  had  been  relatively  lighi  during  the  Hi's!  hall' 
of  Januaiy,  but  with  the  prospecl  of  an  approaching  settlement,  significiinl  fighting 
eiiipted  iis  both  sidt»s  attempted  to  improve  their  positions  before  a  cease-fire.  In 
Milihiry  Region  1,  RVN  marines  launched  an  attack  on  17  .Jaiuiaiy  tGw^;ir<i  the  Cua 
Viet  River  in  Qtuing  Tri  IVovince,  just  below^  the  Demilittirizcd  Zone.  This  attack  met 
strong  resislaiK^e  and  heavy  attacks  l)y  fire  including  iin  estimated  4,(K)t)  rouiuLs  of 
mortar  and  cirtillery  fire  on  the  initial  day  of  the  action.  The  marines  renewed  the 
attack  on  20  Jajiuaiy,  but  despite  fierce  figiiting,  no  significant  ground  was  taken. 
In  Military  Region  3,  Ccirlier  in  die  month,  South  Vietnamese  forces  had  laimc'hed  an 
otieration  along  the  Smgon  River  corridor,  northw^est  of  the  capital  in  Binh  Duong, 
Binh  liOng,  mid  Tay  Ninh  Provinces.  The  action  had  proceeded  with  litth'  enemy 
resistance  until  the  period  18-20  January,  Then  heavy  contaci  with  the  enemy 
occurred  in  tiie  area  of  tin  old  Michelin  nibher  plantation,  mid  artillery  and  tactical 
air  strikes  assi.sted  the  South  Vietnmucse  ground  forces.  The  enemy  broke  t'ontact 
and  the  ARVN  troops  retunied  to  populated  iireas  to  resume  security  dutic^s.  Else- 
w'here  in  the  countiy,  the  RV^AF  began  shifting  troo|)s  in  mil  iciiiation  of  a  c'ease-fire, 
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imii  Uie  enemy  iiuTeased  liniiilel  infiltration,  highway  ititeniidinn,  slmul-off  attaeks, 
iui(l  limiteci  grottiid  attacks  against  South  Vietnamese  teirilorial  liiiitsJ^ 


The  Announcement 

n  22  Jamtaiy,  Atiniira!  Moorer  re\iewed  matters  with  the  Uiretior  and  Vit'e 


Vy  Admiral  VVeinel.  then  made  I  lie  following  diary^  entryr  'll  is  ndk'ulous  that  we 
are  operating  in  such  a  vacnum:  I  he  Noith  Vietnamese  and  the  South  Vitdnamese 
have  a  liell  of  a  loi  more  intbniialion  duin  we  do  right  mm.  Seerel  negotiations  are 
one  thing,  however,  secret  resnlts  are  miother”  Tlie  next  morning,  Moorer  received 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  and  protocols  about  ten  minutes  Indore  they  were  rcdi^ased 
to  the  public,'” 

Dr.  Kissinger  returned  to  Paris  on  22  January,  and  the  following  day,  and 
Le  Due  Tlio  met  in  a  private  session  at  the  Internal  tonal  Conference  Center  in  the 
old  Mi\jestic  llottd,  the  site  of  the  plenary'  Paris  peace  talks.  They  tmiergcaj  from 
the  meeting  without  public  commenl  Inil  waved  al  newsmen  and  shook  hands 
Enthusiastically”  for  the  television  cameras.  Shortly  then^after,  it  was  aJinouruaHl 
in  Washington  tivat  the  President  would  speak  to  the  nation  that  evening,-” 

In  a  television  address  at  2200  on  23  Jmiuaiy  1073,  Pre^sidenl  Nixon  announcTtl 
that  an  agreement  ha<j  been  concluded  to  end  the  w;ir  and  bring  “peact^  with 
honor”  in  Vietnam  and  Southe;ist  Asia.  He  read  the  following  statement  tfiat  was 
being  issued  simulbiueously  tti  Hanoi: 

At  12:30  Pm'is  time  today,  Januaiy  23,  1973,  the  Agrecmienl  on  Finding  Ihc 
War  and  Rcsiuriiig  Peace  in  Vietnam  Wiis  initialed  hy  Dr.  Heniy  KlRsing<M*  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  mul  Specud  Adviser  Due  Tho  on  behalf  (jf  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viefnaiir 

The  agreement  will  be  fomially  signed  by  the  pailies  paiticipating  in  the 
Piiris  ('rmferetice  on  Vietnam  on  pJanuary  27,  1973,  at  tlie  lute  mat  it  mat  Confer¬ 
ence  Center  in  Piiris, 

The  cease-fire  will  take  effect  al  2400  Grtn'iiwicJi  Meiin  Time,  .hinuiuy  27, 

1973.  The  United  States  and  the  Democratic  of  Vietnam  express  tin* 

hope  that  this  agreement  will  insure  stable  peace  in  Vietnam  iind  coninhule  to 
the  preservation  of  IfLsting  pea<H'  in  Indochina  and  StmilunLsi  Asia,-' 

Presitlent  Nixon  then  proceetfed  to  chanulerize  the  agreement,  the  text  of 
which,  with  accompanying  protocols,  would  be  released  the  next  day.  An  inter¬ 
nationally  supetvised  cease-fire  would  liegin  at  1900  on  27  January,  ami  within 
00  days  of  that  dale  all  Aitiericans  held  (trisoner  thronghoul  Indoiliina  w^ould  bt‘ 
released.  During  the  same  6(kiay  i>enod,  all  I 'S  fortes  would  witlidraw  from  Stmlh 
Vietnam.  Moreover,  I  he  President  said:  *1he  i>eoi)le  of  Sotilh  Vietnam  have  been 
guarmiteed  the  right  to  detennine  their  own  fultae,  without  outside  inlerrereiuT.” 
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The  Presiflent  told  the  American  people  that  throughout  the  years  of  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  United  States  had  insisted  on  peac^e  with  honoi'.  He  believed  that  the 
agreement  just  concluded  accomplished  that  pur|.)ose.  The  United  States  had  been 
in  “the  closest  consultatioir  with  President  Thieu  and  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
and  the  settlement  met  the  goals  and  had  the  “full  support"  of  the  South  Vietn;im- 
ese  President  and  his  government.  President  Nixon  went  on  to  announce  that  the 
llnited  States  would  continue  to  recognize  the  Government  of  Vietnam  as  “the  sole 
legitimate  government  of  South  Vietnam"  and  would  continue  to  aid  it  within  the 
tenns  of  tlie  agreement. 

Finally,  President  Nixon  recognized  that  the  agreement  was  only  the  first  step 
toward  building  peace.  “All  parties  "  he  said,  “must  now  see  to  it  that  this  is  a  peace 
that  lasts."  The  United  States  was  ready  to  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  agrtHanent 
and  do  everything  required  by  its  tenns.  The  President  expected  similar  action 
from  the  other  parties  and  specifically  called  upon  the  people  and  goveninienl  of 
North  Vietnam  as  follows: 

As  we  have  ended  the  war  through  negotiation,  let  us  now  build  a  peare 
of  reconciliation.  For  our  part,  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  major  effort  to  help 
achieve  that  goaf  But  just  as  reciprocity  was  neetled  to  end  the  war,  so  too  w  ill 
it  be  needed  to  build  and  strengthtm  tlie  peace.^ 

President  Thieu  announced  the  agreement  on  the  morning  of  24  Janiiary^  in 
Saigon  but,  actually,  because  of  the  time  difference,  his  speech  coincided  with 
President  Nixon's  announcement  in  Washington.  The  South  Vietnamese  President 
claimed  \1clory'  over  Nortli  Vietnam,  stating  that  “our  people”  had  ttuly  destroyed 
the  communist  troops  from  the  north.  “The  Communists,"  he  said,  “have  lieen 
forced  to  stop  the  conflict  because  they  cannot  beat  us  by  ft>n^t*  or  by  violence.” 
He  assured  the  South  Vietnamese  people  that  the  conTinuntsUs  had  been  fort^ed  to 
recognize  two  Vietnams  and  that  North  Vietnam  would  respect  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  South  Vietnam.  He  cautioned,  however,  that  the  accord  w'as  only 
“a  cease-fire  agreement,"  adding  that  whether  there  would  be  “real  peat'e”  must 
wait  to  be  seen.  Although  he  could  not  guarantee  tnie  peace,  he  pledged  to  “see  to 
it  that  peace  will  come."^^ 

Dr,  Kissinger,  who  had  returned  to  Washington,  released  the  text  of  the  agret'- 
ment  with  its  jirotocols  on  24  Jatmary,  indicating  that  the  final  dociiments  would 
be  signed  in  Pai'is  on  27  Januaiy  1973  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  four  j)arties 
involved.  He  then  went  over  the  agreement  clause  by  clause,  explaining  imd  elalxe 
raling  on  each.“‘^  He  stated  that  the  agreement  as  finally  accepted  contained,  at 
US  insistence,  substiintial  “adaptations"  and  “clarifications”  of  the  text  proposed 
in  October  1972.  He  admitted  that  the  settlement  was  not  perfect  in  every'  respect 
mid  that  whether  it  brought  a  lasting  peace  depended  on  the  spirit  in  whic'h  it  was 
implemented.  He  added: 
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It  vv'ilJ  he  uiir  liialleii^e  in  ilie  future  to  Jiiove  the  (^ontr<Jversie.s  llial  fcjiild 
not  he  stilled  by  any  one  doeiinienl  from  Uie  level  of  inilitaiy  roidliet  lo  the 
level  of  posilivt*  luuiuin  aspiraltons,  and  to  absorb  the  enurnioits  lalents  jukI 
dedication  of  the  people  o\  Indochina  in  the  tasks  o(  conslrnctifjn  rather  than 
in  the  tasks  of  destnu'tioiL-" 

On  the  same  day,  24  Jamiar>^  Le  Due  Tho  held  a  m^ws  ('onfenuu^e  in  Paris 
to  discuss  the  agreement.  He,  too,  claimed  victory,  a  \i(aor>'  for  llie  Vietnamese 
people  and  '‘the  crowning  of  a  valiant  stmggle  waged  in  unity  by  the  anny  and  the 
people  of  Vietnmn  on  all  fronts,  _  . "  In  contrast  to  what  Dr,  Kissinger  said,  Due 
Tho  maintained  that  the  agreement  just  completed  was  '‘hasir-ally’'  the  same  as  the 
one  reached  the  previous  Octoher.  Nor  did  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiator  give 
indication  of  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam.  With  the  return 
of  peace,  lie  said,  the  stmggle  entered  “a  new'  pericid,”  inthcating  that  unillcation 
of  Vietnam  remained  a  dermite  gtjul.  ‘Tlie  Vietnamese  tjeojile,"  he  concluded,  "has 
. , ,  every  reason  to  helieve  in  the  victorious  acciunplishment  of  its  tasks  in  the  new^ 
period.  No  reai1it)naiy  force  will  be  able  to  slow'  dow'ti  tlto  march  forward  of  the 
Vit'tnamese  people."“^ 

Ac'cordittg  to  plan,  Secretary^  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  South  Vietnamese  For- 
eign  Minister  IVan  Vim  Lam,  North  Viettmmese  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy  lYinh, 
and  Provisional  Revolutionmy  ('lovenunent  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Nguyen  Thi 
Binti  signed  the  '"Agreement  on  Fnding  tlie  War  and  Restoring  the  Peace  in  Vlet- 
niinr  wjtli  accompanying  tnotocols  at  tlie  International  Couferciui*  Center  in  Paris 
on  27  Januaiy  1973.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Kissirtger,  tlie  pnK’edure  was  "somewhat 
convoliiteclC  and  two  sets  of  doc'irments  w'ere  actually  signed.  In  the  tnoniing  the 
CS  Secretary  of  State  and  the  tliree  Vietnamese  foreign  minister's  signed  a  four- 
party  document  that  did  not  mention  the  |>arties  by  name  c'xcTpt  on  the  signal urt^ 
pages.  The  United  States  and  Sonth  Vietnamese  rej>resentatives  signed  on  one 
page  while  those  of  North  Vletruun  and  the  Provisional  Revohifionary'  (toveniment 
placet!  tbeir  signatui'es  on  a  sejrarate  page.  This  formal  ulloW'ed  both  Scnitli  Vlel- 
nani  atul  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Cioveinment  to  sign  the  Agreement  even 
thougli  each  still  refused  to  recognize  the  other.  In  the  afternoon,  Secretary  Rogers 
mid  Minister  Nguymi  Duy  Trinh  signed  a  two-power  ckK'umeni  thal  w'as  identical 
to  the  morning  version  except  for  the  preamble  and  the  concluding  paragra|)h. 
Whei’eas  lire  four-power  document  refeired  only  to  the  ‘jiarties''  jiartitlpating  in  the 
Paris  Conference  on  Vletruun,  tlie  two-pouor  one  named  the  parties  as  tlie  "United 
States,  witli  the  t^nmniiTence  of  the  (lovemmeru  of  the  Hepiiblie  of  Vietnam,"  and 
the  "Democratic  Repuldic  of  Vietnam,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Provisional 
Revolul ionary'  Government  of  the  Retmblic  of  South  Vietnam.'"-' 
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The  Agreement 

Tlie  “Agreentent  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam”  comprised  a 
basic  document  in  nine  chapters  with  four  supporting  protocols,  ("hapter  I  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  short,  sentence:  “llie  United  States  anci  all  other  countries  respei't  Hit* 
independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of  Vietnam  as  recognizt*cl  by 
tiie  1954  Geneva  Agn^ements  on  Vietnam.”  Significantly  absent  was  any  language  rec¬ 
ognizing  a  separate  South  Vietnam,  a  point  long  deemed  essenfi;il  to  any  sell  lenient 
by  Ihf^esident  Thieu  and  his  government.  The  matters  of  South  Vietnanfs  existence 
and  tlie  reunification  of  Vietnam  were  treated,  however,  in  subsefjuent  chapters  that 
could  be  intenireted  as  recognition  of  a  separate  South  Vietnam. 

Chapter  2  called  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops. 
A  cease-fire  would  take  effect  throughout  South  Vietnam  at  2400  Greenwitii  Mean 
Time  on  27  January  1973  (0800,  28  January,  Saigon  time),  and  the  United  States 
would  stop  all  ground,  air,  and  naval  action  against  North  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  would  end  the  mining  of  North  Vietnamese  waters  and  “remove,  per¬ 
manently  deactivate,  or  destroy”  all  mines  in  such  waters  as  soon  as  the  agreement 
went  into  effect.  Within  60  days  of  the  si^iature  of  the  agreement,  all  US  forr-es, 
as  well  as  the  forces  of  those  other  foreign  nations  allied  with  the  United  States, 
w'ould  be  withdrawTi  from  South  Vietnam.  The  second  chapter  also  require<i  the 
“dismantlement”  of  all  US  inilitiiry  bases  in  South  Vietnam  and  forbade  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  military  personnel  tmd  ad\isers,  aJinainents,  munitions,  or  “w'ar  mate¬ 
rial”  into  South  Vietnam.  But  lioth  “South  Vietnamese  parties”  were  permitted  to 
replace  military  equipment  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  agreement  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis  under  international  supervision  and  control 

Chapter  3  dealt  with  prisoners  of  w^ar,  specifying  the  rotuni  of  all  captured  mili- 
t<uy  personnel  and  foreign  civilians  during  the  same  60-day  period.  Also,  the  pfUlies 
were  to  help  each  other  obtain  information  of  missing  personnel.  The  question  tif 
the  return  of  Vietnamese  dvilians  captured  anil  detained  in  South  Vietnam  would 
be  resolved  by  “the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties.”  In  describing  this  aspQVt  of 
the  agreement  on  24  Janimiy,  Dr.  Kissinger  said  that  the  llnited  States  had  insisted 
upon  separation  of  the  question  of  US  prisoners  from  that  of  the  detention  of  Viet¬ 
namese  civilian  personnel^  The  United  States  took  this  position  because  of  the 
“enormous  difficulties”  in  distinguislung  Vietnamese  civilians  detained  for  reasons 
of  civil  w^ar  from  those  held  for  c^riminal  activities.  This  matter,  Ur.  Kissinger  siiicl 
proved  “one  of  t  he  thorniest  issues”  of  the  negotiations,  but  he  believed  it  had  been 
resolved  to  US  satisfaction.  The  return  of  US  prisoners  was  “unconditional,”  and 
Dr  Kissinger  exi)ected  that  they  would  be  released  at  interv^als  of  two  weeks  or  15 
days  in  roughly  equal  installments.  .VII  w^ouid  be  turned  over  to  US  medical  evacua¬ 
tion  teams  in  Hanoi. 

Chapters  4  and  5  implicitly  recognized  the  existence  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
Chapter  4,  tlie  llnited  States  and  Noith  Vietnam  pledged  to  respect  the  prindples 
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of  **seir-(leterniinatit)ii”  for  ilw  South  Vietnamese  |)e(>pU\  including  Tixh'  and  demo- 
cratie  general  eledions  mnler  international  supetTisioiT’  to  dec  ide  llie  [>olili('al 
future  of  South  Vidnam.  t  'hapter  4  also  called  upon  tlie  two  South  Viettianiese  par- 
lies  to  form  a  National  Council  of  National  Reconeiliation  and  Ccjnc^ord  to  pnmiole 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  to  implement  the  agrecnncnU.  Dr  Kissinger  explairusi 
that  the  Unit<*d  Slates  had  consistently  maintained  that  it  would  not  inip(>se  any 
political  solution  on  South  Vic'tnmn,  and  Cliapter  4,  he  helieved;  nun  t  iiat  ofiligaliom 
Tile  existing  government  in  Saigon  could  remain  in  offic'e;  no  |>oli(k‘al  settleineni 
Wtis  imposed  on  South  Vietnam;  and  the  [jolitical  future  of  that  cuumti’y'  de|>ended 
on  agreement  among  the  South  Vielnaniese  pailies  couc(*niecL 

In  Chai>ter  5.  the  padies  agreed  that  reunineat  ion  of  Vietnam  should  be  cae 
ried  out  ''step  by  step  Ihrough  peacc^ful  means  on  the  basis  of  discussions  and 
agreements  between  Nodli  atid  South  Vietnaup  without  coercion  or  aunexaiiou  by 
either  party,  and  wiihoul  foreign  interference.’’  Pending  reunification,  the  chapter 
continued,  the  military  demarcation  line  betw^een  the  “'two  /.ones"  at  tlie  l?'‘  paral¬ 
lel  Wtis  "only  provisional  and  not  a  political  or  lerritorial  boundaiy."  Here  again, 
tlie  agreement  went  counter  to  the  position  of  President  Thien  who  had  aiK'oc^ated 
recognition  of  the  demarcation  line  as  a  national  boundary.  The  next  stuUifiEi  of 
the  chapter,  liowever,  did  require  l>olli  "Noith  mid  Soutli  Vietnanr  to  n\specl  llie 
Dennlitarized  Zone  cm  lioth  sides  of  the  Provisional  Military'  iHmiarc'aticJii  Line,  a 
sfipnialion  that  FYesident  Thien  had  insisted  upon. 

In  di.senssing  ('hapter  5,  Or.  Kissinger  stated: 

ft  is  olnious  that  thcTC  is  no  dispute  in  the  agreement  betwecui  the  iiaHies  lliat 
thc^re  is  an  emtity  cxdletl  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  future  unity  of  Vietnam, 
as  it  comes  about,  will  he  decided  by  negotiation  between  North  mid  South 
Vietnam,  that  it  will  not  be  achievt‘d  by  rnilitaiy  forc^^.  indeed,  that  Ihc^  use  of 
militaiy  force  w  itli  respect  to  bringing  about  unification,  or  any  other  fonii  of 
coercion,  is  iini)eniiissil>le  accorfiingto  the  terms  of  this  agreenient. 

He  wimi  on  to  state  that  the  llniied  States  had  insisted  on  respect  for  the  Demilita¬ 
rized  Zone  in  onier  to  restrict  infiltration  and  enforce  the  n\stri<4ions  of  the  agnu'- 
ineiit  against  the  inlroiiuction  of  men  and  mateiiel  into  South  Vietnam. 

Cliapter  0  provided  for  machinery  to  implement  the  agreement.  Specifically 
included  were:  a  Four-Par1y  Joinl  Military  ('ornmissiori,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  four  signalorres,  to  insure  compliance  with  the  cease-fire,  troo[>  willi- 
drawal,  base  dismantling,  return  of  prisoners,  ami  exchange  of  information  on 
missing  mililaiy  personnel;  a  Two-Party  Joint  Military  (’ommission,  t'onsisling  of 
reiiresenlatives  of  the  I  wo  South  Vietnamese  parties,  to  eany  out  those  provisions 
ikssigneci  to  them  in  the  agreement;  anti  mi  Intenuiticmal  Commissicm  of  Contrtil 
and  Supenision  (I(T ’S),  made  n[i  of  rei)resentaiives  of  Canada,  Hungary,  Indonesia, 
mnl  Poland,  to  oversee  implementation  of  the  agreement  and  repoil  any  violatitm. 
The  Foin-Paity  CTmiinission  was  to  begin  operations  immediately  upon  signature^ 
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of  the  agreement  anti  cease  its  activities  60  days  later,  following  the  withdrawal 
of  US  forces:  thereafter  the  Two-Party  Commission  would  enforce  the  cease-fire 
throughout  South  Vietnam.  The  functions  and  organization  of  all  three  bodies  were 
spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  protocols  to  the  basic  agreement. 

In  the  Fimd  provision  of  ('hapter  6,  the  parties  agreed  to  convene  iui  inlenia- 
tional  conference  within  30  days: 

to  acknowledge  tht;  signed  agreement.s;  toguai’antee  the  ending  of  the  wiu",  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Vietnam,  the  respect  of  the  Vietnamese  people's  fun¬ 
damental  national  rights,  ajicl  the  South  Vietnamese  people’s  right  to  self-deter¬ 
mination;  and  to  contrihnle  to  and  guarantee  peace  in  Intlocliina. 

The  United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  on  behalf  of  the  parlies  participating  in  the 
agreement,  proposed  attemiance  of  the  following  states:  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  FYance,  the  Ihiion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  (he  United  Kingdom,  the  four 
countries  of  the  International  Commission  of  C’ont  rol  and  Supervision,  and  tJie  Stvre- 
laiy  General  of  the  United  Nations,  together  wit  h  I  lie  four  parties  to  the  agreement  . 

In  Chapter  7,  the  parlies  pledged  to  respect  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on 
Cambodia  and  tlie  1962  Geneva  Agreement.s  on  Laos,  recognizing  the  sovertignty, 
independence,  and  territorial  integrity  of  those  two  countries.  Specifically,  the 
piulies  agreed:  to  refrain  from  using  the  territory  of  either  Laos  or  Camhodia  to 
encroach  on  the  sovereignty  or  security  of  one  another  or  of  other  countries; 
to  end  all  military  activities  in  those  two  countries;  iuid  to  withdraw  totally  and 
refrain  from  reintroducing  troops,  military  advisers,  armaments,  mid  war  material 
there.  Additionally,  the  inlenial  affairs  of  the  two  countries  were  to  be  settled  by 
their  own  people  free  of  foreign  interference.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  explanator>'  remarks, 
indicated  his  expectation  of  a  formal  cease-fire  in  Laos  “within  a  slum  period  of 
time"  and  a  “de  facto”  cease-fire  in  Cambodia  “over  a  period  of  time  relevant  to  the 
execution  of  this  agreement." 

Chapter  8  anticipatetl  an  improvement  of  relations  between  North  Vielnmn  mid 
the  Ihiited  States  based  on  nuitual  lespecl  For  eacli  other’s  independence  mid  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  non-interference  in  internal  affairs.  Dr.  Kissinger  explained  tliat; 

It  is  our  fimi  intention  in  our  relationship  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  move  from  hostility  to  normalization,  and  from  normalization  to 
conciliation  and  cooperation. 

Ihider  conditions  of  peace,  he  believed,  the  Lhiited  States  could  mid  would  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  “realization  of  the  huinmie  aspirations"  of  all  people  throughout  Indochina. 
The  final  Chapter,  9,  contained  tlie  implementing  and  signature  provisions  of  the 
agreement.'^ 
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The  Protocols 

Four  protocols  stipplemeuioci  the  ba.sic  agreement  setting  out  in  gn^aler  tleiail 
tlie  provisKjns  willi  respect  to  jjnsanei's  of  war,  the  luleniuUonal  (’ommissioii 
of  Control  anti  Supervisjon,  the  anti  liie  Joint  Mililao^  t^ininiissions,  aiul 

Uie  removal  of  mines  from  Nortli  Vietnamese  waters*  J'he  first  threc^  protocols  were 
signed  by  all  four  parties  and  went  through  tlie  sanu»  elaborate  |n-ot‘editre  as  llie 
basic  agreement,  with  two  sets  of  dtH-nments  signet  I  at  set^aratt^  cTn'intmies.  Only 
the  L'liited  States  and  N01II1  Vietnam  were  pailies  ft)  the  mine  removal  protocol 
and  it  was  signeii  only  once  at  I  lie  aflemooii  c'eremony/“' 

The  ijrisoner  of  war  protocol  i>ravJded  for  lln^  |jarties  to  exchange  lists  of 
all  cajitnred  inilitar>'  tiei’sonnel  and  ftireign  civilimis  on  the  day  of  signature.  The 
retnni  was  ItJ  Ix^  accomplished  wilhout  delay  at  plat  vs  arnutged  by  the  Four-Parly 
Joint  Mililaiy  t'ommission.  It  wus  to  he  comiJeled  within  (10  days  oftlx'  signattin^ 
of  the  agreement  “at  a  rate  no  slower  than  tlie  rate  tif  withdrawal  from  South  Viet¬ 
nam  of  United  Stales  forces  mul  those  of  other  foreign  cTiimtries."  The  twt>  South 
Vietnamese  parties  were  to  exchange  lists  of  eaiitnred  iuid  tletained  Vietnamese 
Chilians  within  In  days  of  the  cejLse-fire  and  to  cany  out  the  retum  tjfsuch  jjei'son- 
nel  "in  a  sfiirit  of  national  reconcilialioti  and  com^ord  with  a  view^  to  ending  hatred 
iuid  enmity  in  ortler  to  ciise  suffering  atid  to  reunite  families*"  The  protocol  speci¬ 
fied  that  all  captured  mililaiy  |>ersonnel  and  c^afitured  foreign  civilians  wen^  to  be 
treated  humanely  and  that  two  or  more  national  Red  Cross  societies  i-ould  visit 
tlie  places  where  such  |>emonnei  were  held  within  15  tiays  of  tlie  cejLse-fire  \  n  con¬ 
tribute  to  improvement  of  living  conttilions  there.  The  Joint  Militaty  ('onimissions 
were  ^Lssigned  responsibility  \(}  del  ermine  tin*  “modalilies’'  lor  inijilenienting  tliLs 
protocol  and  the  Four-Party  Joint  Milit;ny  Conmiission  was  to  ensure  aetion  for  tlu^ 
exchange  of  infonualion  on  missing  personneL  Wlien  the  Four-Party  Joint  Mililaiy 
(Commission  ceased  to  exist  at  the  end  of  the  stieeituxi  tiOday  peiiotl,  a  Four-Party 
Joint  Military  team  was  to  cany  on  the  task  of  resolving  die  status  of  niilitiuy'  irm- 
sonnel  missing  in  action.  Finally  ;iiiy  mat.tej'on  which  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military 
Coiiimissioii  could  not  reach  agreement  was  to  be  referred  to  the  International 
(’oiiimission  of  Cont  rol  and  Superv  ision  for  assistmitv. 

The  seeond  protocol  established  the  International  Commission  of  ('ontrol  anti 
Sut>er\'ision  in  act'ordanre  with  ('hapier  fi  of  tlu'  agreement.  Tht^  International 
Commission  w^as  to  monittir  implenu^ntation  of  the  agreement  by  means  of  rone 
municalions  with  the  parties  and  “on-the-spt>t"  olhsemition.  In  adtiilioiu  eidu*r  at  its 
own  initiative  oral  the  re(|uesl  of  the  Joint  Military  Commissions,  die  would 
inv'estigate  violatitins  of  the  agreenienl.  When  stalous  violations  wore  discoven'd 
and  no  remedy  coultl  he  found,  the  International  (’omniission  would  re|>ort  die 
matter  to  the  four  parties  to  the  agreement.  Signifu'imtly  the  prolot^ol  iirovidtsl  dial 
siicli  reports  must  be  made  with  the  “unanimous  agreement"  of  all  four  members  of 
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the  Coininission.  When  unanimity  could  not  be  reached,  the  differing  \1ews  would 
be  provided  to  the  four  parlies  to  the  agreement,  but  not  as  ‘^reports”  of  the  ICCS. 

The  matter  of  the  International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supenision,  Dr 
Kissinger  indicated,  was  one  area  where  US  persistence  in  the  negotiations  paid 
off  The  previous  December,  the  North  Vietnamese  had  proposed  an  iiUemational 
supervisory  body  with  a  membership  of  only  250  personnel  of  whom  mort"  than  half 
would  be  in  Saigon,  with  no  organized  logistics  or  conmiunit'alion,  and  completely 
dependent  for  authority  to  move  on  the  party  it  was  investigating.  The  body  prijvided 
in  the  fin<iJ  protocol  c^onsisted  of  more  than  1,000  members  from  (’anada,  Hungary, 
litdonesia,  and  I’oland  mul  w'as  aiithorized  to  receive  from  the  signatory  parties  the 
**necessary  means  of  communication  and  transport”  or  to  pun-hase  any  tHiuipmenl 
i\ot  thus  forthcoming.  The  ICCS  was  to  be  organized  as  follows:  (1)  a  headfiuarters  in 
Saigon  of  108  personnel;  (2)  seven  regional  teams  of  20  menil>ere  each;  (3)  a  numl)er 
of  eight-member  teams  bascxl  in  localities  throughout  South  Vietnam,  including  26 
at  places  wdiere  forces  were  in  contact  or  wiiere  violations  of  the  cease-fire  w^ere 
considered  most  likely  to  occur,  12  al  possible  entry  points  (iiKiuding  the  DMZ),  7 
for  assigiinteni  at  other  possible  entry  points  to  supervise  replacement  of  military 
equipment  in  South  Vietnmn,  and  7  to  supervise  the  return  of  prisoners.  The  llc^ad- 
quarters  was  to  be  openitional  iind  in  place  within  24  lioius  iifter  the  cease-fire,  all 
seven  regional  teams  and  three  of  the  prisoner  supervisory  teams  within  48  hours, 
and  the  remaining  teams  within  15  to  20  days.  Tlie  protocol  charged  each  of  Ww  four 
parties  to  cooperate  mul  assist  the  International  Conunission,  mid  the  Joint  Militaiy 
CommissioiLs  mid  the  International  f  ■ommission  were  to  maintain  “regular  mid  con¬ 
tinuous  liaisoir  and  to  “cooperate  with  mid  assist  each  other. 

Tlie  protocol  on  the  cease-fire  and  Joint  Mtlilary  Commissions  required  the 
high  commands  of  “the  p<irties  in  South  Vietnaiir  to  issue  prompt  orders  to  all  mlli- 
tmy  forces — regular,  in^egular,  aiirl  amied  police — to  end  all  liostilities  throughout 
South  Vietnam  at  24t)6  hours  Greenwich  Mean  Time,  27  January.  As  soon  as  the 
cease-fire  came  into  force,  mid  until  the  Joint  Mililmy  Commissions  issued  regula¬ 
tions,  all  coniliat  forces  were  to  remain  in  place.  These  prohibitions  were  not  to 
restrict:  civilimi  supply  or  mov^ement;  use  of  militaiy  support  elements  to  assist  the 
civilian  population;  or  normal  military  proficiency  training.  In  arems  where  mined 
forces  were  in  direct  contact,  the  commanders  of  the  opposing  forces  were  to  meet 
as  soon  as  the  cease-fire  came  into  force  “with  a  view'  to  reaching  an  agreement  on 
temporary  measures  to  avert  confiict  and  to  ensure  supply  and  medical  care  for 
these  armed  forces."'  The  entry  of  replacement  amiamenls,  munitions,  mul  w'ar  sup¬ 
plies  into  South  Vietnam,  as  permitted  in  the  basic  agreement,  w^as  to  lake  place 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Twx>Pm1y  Joint  Militaiy  Commission  and 
the  ICCS  iuui  through  entry  points  designated  by  the  two  South  Vietnmne.se  i>ar- 
ties.  All  (larties  were  to  do  their  “utnuist"  to  complete  removal  or  deactivation  of 
all  “demolition  objects,  minefields,  traps,  obslacies,  Emd  other  tlangerous  objects” 
within  15  days,  and  the  thiited  States  w'as  to  infonn  the  Four-Pcirty  Joint  Militaiy 
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Coiiiiiiission  within  ITi  days  of  its  '*goneral  plans  for  timing  <»f  i^omplHc'  !nM>p  wiltn 
(iraw'als  wliich  shall  tak(»  place  in  four  ph<rses  of  fifteen  tlays  each.” 

The  third  j)rotocM)l  also  elaborated  on  the  duties  of  the  Kour-Party  Joint  Mill- 
tar>'  (’onniiission.  Composed  {)f  representatives  of  the  Criited  States  and  the  thre<" 
Vietnamese  parties,  that  body  was  responsible,  in  the  titklay  ]>eriod  following  tlie 
cease-fire,  for  ensuring  joint  adion  by  the  parties  to  carry  out  the  agreeinents,  ia\ 
implenietitation  of  the  ceiise-fire,  the  withdrawal  of  US  and  other  foreign  lrooj)s 
from  South  Vietnam,  the  dismantling  of  US  and  foreign  bases  in  South  Vletnatiu 
the  return  of  captured  militai'y  personnel  and  foreign  civilians,  and  the  exchattgc 
of  information  tm  missing  militaty  personnel  and  foreign  civiliims.  To  tlmt  etid,  the 
F’our-Paiiy  Commission  would  coordinate,  follow,  and  insjHH't”  implementation  of 
the  jieHinenl  provisions  of  the  agreemenl.  In  addition,  the  conimissif)n  w^as  resijon- 
sihle  for  deterring  mid  detecting  violations,  dealing  w'ith  violations,  am)  settling 
conflitds  belw'een  parties:  for  disj)at£‘hing  joint  teams  to  any  pan  of  South  Vietnmn 
to  investigate  allegetl  violations  of  tlie  agreeim^nt  and  ;issisl  in  prevmiting  re<nir- 
rence  ofsirntlar  ciises;  and  for  engaging  in  obseivation  “*al  ihv  |>iaces  witere  this  is 
necessmy  in  the  exercise  of  its  funct  ions.” 

The  FoLir-Paily  Commissioii  w'as  organized  with  a  central  heatlquailers  amt 
subordinate  regiotial  anil  local  bodies  in  much  the  same  manner  its  the  interna¬ 
tional  Commission  for  C’ontrul  and  Siipeivision.  There  w^is  to  he  a  Central  Joint 
Military  Commission  located  in  Saigon  with  a  delegation  of  59  persons,  lieailed 
by  a  general  offuH'r,  from  each  (laHy.  There  w'ould  also  be  sev'en  f^c'gional  Joint 
Military  Commissions  of  tU  membei^s,  equally  appoHiom^d  among  the  fi>ur  pmlies, 
and  located  at  the  same  sites  as  the  ICT'S  regionat  teams.  Below^  tlic^  [Regional  Com¬ 
missions  would  be  26  joint  military'  teams,  co-located  with  the  26  K'CS  local  teams. 
The  st'heiUtle  for  aciivation  of  the  Four-Party  Coinmission  paralleletl  that  of  the 
ICCS — the  central  machinery  to  go  into  operation  witliin  24  hours  after  the  ce;ise- 
firo,  the  regional  commissions  within  48  hours,  and  the  teams  within  15  ilays.  I>r. 
Ki.ssjnger  obsetved  that  the  provisions  for  activation  (if  both  tlie  Four-Paily  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  International  Commission  met  the  long-held  US  objective  to  liavt* 
effective  anti  timely  control  machinery  to  enfort^e  a  cease-fire. 

The  protcK'ol  called  for  appropriate  delegations  of  the  two  South  Vietmunese 
panics  to  meet  within  24  hours  of  the  cease-fire  to  reach  agreemenl  on  orgiuiiza- 
lion  and  ojjeration  of  a  IVo-Parly  Joint  Military  ('oinmission.  Until  it  became 
operational,  its  Pisks  w^ould  he  peHViniied  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  Sontl* 
Vietnamese  panics  to  the  Four-Paity  Commission  at  all  levels.  Siionld  agreement 
not  he  reacheti  on  the  iw^o-party  body  by  the  time  the  Four-PaHy  Commission 
ceased  its  operations  at  the  end  of  the  allotleii  (K)  liays*  then  the  delegations  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  |>anies  to  the  latter  grout)  vvere  to  ('ontinue  to  work  temimrai  ily 
as  a  provisional  two-paity  group.  In  application  of  the  ftrinciple  of  unaiiimity,  the 
Joint  Military'  Commissions  would  hav-e  no  chainnen  anti  any  rein’esentative  C’onld 
request  a  meeting.'^^ 


The  Agreement 


In  the  final  protocol,  the  United  States  agreed  to  clear  all  the  mines  it  had 
placed  in  “the  territorial  waters,  ports,  harbors,  and  waterways”  of  Norlh  Vietnani. 
This  action  was  to  be  accomplished  “by  rendering  the  mines  harmless  through 
removal,  pennanent  deactivation,  or  destniction.”  Wtien  considering  a  draft  mine 
clearance  protocol  in  December;^  Admiral  Moorer  had  suggested  deletion  of  the 
specific  term  “removal,”  but  in  this  instance  his  ad\ice  was  not  followed.  As  stated 
in  the  protocol,  the  mine  cleanmce  operations  were  to  begin  simultajieously  with 
the  entry  of  the  ceasc^-fire  into  effect,  and  North  Vietnam  mid  the  United  States 
were  to  consult  immediately  “on  relevant  factors”  and  agree  on  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  completion  date.  Provisions  for  the  planning  and  actual  operations  followed 
the  laiiguage  of  the  December  draft.  Representatives  of  the  mo  parties  would  meet 
and  i>lan  implementation;  the  United  States  would  provide  a  plan  for  the  opera¬ 
tions;  mid  North  Vietnatn  would  supply  all  available  maps  and  hydrographic  charts 
and  indicate  mined  areas.  The  United  States  w^as  charged  with  mine  clearance  in 
“inland  watemays”  of  North  Vietnam,  even  though  Admiral  Moorer  had  opposed 
acceptance  of  such  a  responsibility.  North  Viet  nam  w'as  to  participate  in  this  aspect 
of  the  clearance  “to  the  full  extent  of  its  capabilities,”  with  the  Ihiited  States  sup¬ 
plying  the  means  of  survey,  removal,  and  destruction  mid  technical  advice. 

In  the  c'ondiict  of  the  clearance  operations,  the  United  States  pledged  its  per 
sonnel  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  tenns  of  the  agrtHmient. 
In  return,  US  personnel  w'ould  be  immune  from  North  Vietnamese  jurisdiction 
for  the  duration  of  the  operations  and  North  Vietnam  would  insure  the  safely  of 
ITS  personnel  while  in  its  territory.  These  provisions  closely  resembled  those  that 
Admiral  Moorer  had  recommended  for  inclusion  in  a  mine  clearance  proto<'ol/*^ 

After  over  seven  years  of  fighting  mid  almost  as  many  years  of  effort  to  reach 
a  negotiated  settlement,  the  United  States  had  obtained  a  peace  agreement  in 
Vietnam.  How  successful  it  would  prove,  however,  was  still  far  from  certain.  The 
agreement  was  not,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  candidly  admitted,  completely  satisfat'Eory,  nor 
did  it  meet  all  the  concerns  of  President  Tliieu.  Yet  it  did  pro\ide  for  a  cease-fire  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  US  prisoners.  The  fust  and  most  immediate  test 
was  implementation  of  the  agreement. 
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Winding  Down  the  War 


The  intensive  negotiations  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  January  1973  to  end 
tlie  Vietnam  War  were  the  province  of  Dn  Kissinger  and  the  President  with  little,  if 
any,  participation  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  But  once  the  settlement  was  reached, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  had  the  major  task  of  implementing  actions  to  carry  out  the  US 
military  commitments  of  the  peace  agreenient. 


Immediate  Implementing  Actions 

Late  in  the  evening  of  23  January,  following  the  President's  televised  minouncement 
ol  the  (igretmient,  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  issued  tills  directive  to  field  commanders: 

Effective  272359z  Jan  73,  an  internationally  supervised  ceasefire  in  SVN 
and  the  DMZ  will  be  instituted.  At  that  time,  discontinue  all  acts  of  force  initi¬ 
ated  by  US  forces  in  NVN  and  SVN  and  the  DMZ.  All  air  strikes,  artillery'  fire, 
and  naval  bombardment,  as  well  as  other  fire  or  munitions  expenditure  includ¬ 
ing  mines/destructors  will  be  terminated.  PSYOP  targeted  against  NVN  and 
SVN  and  the  DMZ  are  prohibited. 

The  JCS  empliasized  to  all  concerned  the  significance  of  this  cease-fire  directive: 

The  importance  of  compliance  at  the  effective  time  of  execution  cannot 
be  overstressed.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  commanders  that  these  inst,nK‘ti()ns 
reach  all  tiffected  subordinate  units  prior  to  the  time  of  execution^ 

The  Chiefs  directed  the  withdrawal  of  all  naval  surface  forces  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  to  watei-s  bek>w^  16°  50'  north  except  ships  required  for  Positive  Identifica¬ 
tion  Radar  Advisory  Zone  (PIRAZ),  search  and  rescue,  and  notification  line  opera- 
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imm.  Voissols  engagi^cl  in  ihonv  tasks  mi^hl  ojH'ralt^  in  inttaiialitaial  wa!ei>i  or  ilu* 
(fuir  as  rcHtiiinsi  ftir  search  and  rescaie  and  ftjr  inij>icinc*nia(iun  of  minefield  noti- 
fieation  pnu^ediin^s.  No  naval  gunfire  was  penni(Nsl  in  llu'  cease-fire  ai-ea  againsl 
North  Vietnamese  shij^s  t>r  watercraft,  exce]3t  in  the  t^ase  of  seN'-deh'nse,  Appro()ri- 
ate  operating  autliorilies  and  niles  of  engagemen!  would  he  foillic^oniing;  in  die 
inlerim,  grcaind,  air,  and  naval  operations  in  Laos  and  ("anihodia  were  not  affec‘t(si, 
hut  I'S  forces  based  in  or  oi>erating  from  South  Vietnam  would  not  l>e  employei)  in 
support  of  a<‘tions  in  either  neighhontig  coimtiy 

The  Joint  (duel's  authorized  both  over-fliglit  and;  reconnaissance,  manned 
and  unmanned,  over  South  Vietnam,  hut  strictly  forbade  any  overdliglu  of  Nortli 
Vietnam  or  the  Demilitarized  Zone  above  the  PMDL  by  militart"  airtaafl,  including 
drones  and  SR-Tls.  In  addition,  TS  naval  ami  airforces  would  respect  the  claimed 
ferritoriat  waters  mil  airspace  oi'  North  VitHuanu  Tlie  over  flight  autlioritii^s  wen' 
modified  slightly  the  following  day  to  allow  escort  and  barrier  conil>at  air  patrol/ 
MKi  operations  ovvv  internarioiial  waters  to  piotecJ  t^S  airca'aft  carrying  out  ret^on- 
naissance  mid  intelligence  c*ollection  over  the  (Jiilf  of  Tonkin.  SiuJi  tiights  would 
avoid  both  North  Vietnamese  land  areas  and  tenilorial  seas,  willi  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  being  immediate  pursuit  t>f  attacking  ain'raft.“ 

Nothing  in  these  irisl  met  ions  was  to  be  const  nied  to  irreveiU  any  commander 
from  taking  necessaiy  action  to  defend  his  forces.  In  any  attatrk  of  lorces  or 
iiislallations,  the  "minimum  force”  necessm^  for  |>rotetllon  was  autliorizt^d.  Nor¬ 
mal  trainitig  to  maintain  unit  readiness  was  allowed,  but  "no  ordnam^e  other  thmi 
that  normally  regarded  as  self-defensive  in  nature”  would  be  carried  by  US  planes 
conducliiig  training  missions  in  the  vicinity  of  North  or  South  Vietnam. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stiiff  tUd  n()l  addn'ss  the  withclraw'al  of  US  troops  In  this  ini¬ 
tial  (liredive,  iiidit^ating  that  the  matter  would  l)e  handled  sepm'atiJy,  Th(\v  <lid  stiite 
that  iriiorities  for  withdrawal  of  ijersoiinel  and  etgu|)menl  would  be  assigm^d,  bast'rl 
on  a  MAUV  tirogriim  mid  t-t^asi'-fire  re<]uir'ements.  Moreover,  mrtift  t't'<|uirt'meuls  for 
pei'soimel  would  be aiTaiiged  between  the  SeivicTs  mid  the  Militaty  Airlift  Commaml. 
Uinally  the  Joint  Chiefs  t>f  Staff  directed  the  contimiation  of  all  Ifjgistic  operations 
then  in  (irogress  and  tdmined  through  X-i-()0,  The  next  day,  how^ever,  rtu\v  revised  this 
latter  direction  to  ctaifonn  to  the  Vietiiam  agreement,  slating  that  tlie  inlrotinction 
of  additional  miliuuy  aniuiments,  mnnitions,  and  w'ar  materiel  ("inajtir  eud  items”) 
wt)nld  cease  wiit^n  llu*  ce;ise-nre  came  into  fon^e  at  272dr>PZ  January  11173.  Tin'  only 
exception  w'oiild  be  on  "a  oiie-for-one”  replacement  liasis,  Accorflingly,  Iht^  Joint 
C'biefs  dire<“tefl  action  to  redistribute  assets  available  in-llieater  to  bring  stocks  in 
South  Vietnmn,  Laos,  and  t'amhodia  to  ciiiTently  prescribed  levels.  Uiter,  on  27  Jauu- 
aiy',Jiist  a  few  bom’s  before  the  institution  of  the  ct^asedlre,  the  Cliairmmi  reminded 
the  Service  Chiefs  that  equipment  inventfiiy  located  in  Soiitli  Vietnam  as  of  272;ir>bZ 
Jminm'>^  U)73  wnnki  be  the  biise  level  for  tlie  RVNAF  aftt'r  the  cemse-fire.  lie  request¬ 
ed  Vxtraoi“dinar>'  efforts”  lo  return  miy  out-oU<'ouiitiy  HVNAF-owni^d  (Hinipment  to 
South  Vietnam  prior  to  effective  lime  of  the  t‘e;ise-fire.  ‘ 


Winding  Down  the  War 


Althougli  the  cease-firo  would  end  all  ITS  air  operations  in  Noith  and  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  decided  to  increase  its  air  acti\ity  in  neighboring  l^os, 
and  on  25  January,  the  Chainiian  relayed  the  necessary  instruction  to  ('INCPAC 
and  UINCSAC.  Wten  the  cease-fire  went  into  effect  in  South  Vietnam,  the  ('hair- 
man  told  the  two  commanders,  they  should  increase  B-52  and  tactical  iiir  sortie 
levels  in  Laos  ‘‘with  primary  emphasis  on  the  land  battle  area  while  maintain¬ 
ing  pressure  on  the  established  resupply  routes  such  as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TVail.” 
Accordingly,  Adniirai  Monrer  directed  an  increase  in  the  air  ac^tivlty  levels  in  Iaios 
to  15  B-52  and  200  ratticai  air  sorties  per  day.  Carrier  aircraft  over-flight  of  South 
Vietmun  and  l^os  W'as  allowed  with  “extreme  precautions’'  t.o  preclude  inadvertent 
penetration  of  North  Vietnamese  airspace*  Shortly  before  the  cease-fire  went  into 
effetit  on  27  January,  the  Chiefs  raised  the  level  of  daily  B-52  sorties  in  Urns  to  30 
and,  on  1  Februaiy  1973,  neaiJy  four  days  after  the  cease-fire  entered  into  force, 
they  raised  the  level  again  to  50.^ 

Following  the  initial  authorization  on  25  January  for  increased  air  ailion  in 
Laos,  Admiral  Moorer  cautioned  CINCPAC  and  CINCSAC: 

During  the  next  sixty  diiys  the  most  important  single  event  will  be  tiie  reiuni 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Parenthetically  I  would  also  atk!  that  possession  of  our 
POWs  is  the  only  leverage  the  NVN  have,  llierefc^re,  it  Ls  absolutely  mantlatory 
that  we  condiict  our  £iir  oi>eratioas  in  such  a  maiiner  that  there  will  l)e  no  c'ause 
to  over-fly  NVN  territory'  or  deliver  ordnance  against  tmgeis  in  N\TSJ. 

Moorer  had  resisted  imjjositinn  of  a  buffer  zone  in  Laos  along  Uie  Vietnmu  border 
C’onseiiuently,  he  wiinted  US  t)tlots  to  untierstand  the  situation  and  conduct  them¬ 
selves  accordingly.  “We  cannot  permit  advertent  or  inadvertent  violations  of  t  he 
border  which  might  slow  down  the  return  of  POWs."  .Air  operations  in  l*aos  near  the 
Vietnam  border  were  to  be  plaimed  so  as  to  preclude  overflight  or  the  net^essity  for 
protective  reaction,  “We  simply  caimot  afford  any  mistakes,”  he  concluded.'' 

Late  on  25  January  1973,  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  Issued  the  directive  for  the  withdrawal 
of  US  forces  from  South  Vietnam.  They  ortiered  CINCPAC  to  redeploy  all  US  militaiy 
persoimel  from  South  Vietnam  dining  the  period  X-Day  llirough  X+(i9.  The  only  US 
military  personnel  allowed  in  Soutfi  Vietnam  tJiereafter  w^ould  be  the  50  assigned  to 
the  Defense  Attache  Office,  SiUgon,  and  those  US  forces  retjuired  for  the  Four-Party 
Joint  Military  ('ommission.  United  States  forces  were  to  be  removed  from  South 
Vietnam  in  four  apj^roximately  equal  increments  in  accord  with  tlie  t>rovisions  of  the 
protocol  on  the  Joint  military  commissions.^  Although  not  specifically  stated,  these 
four  incremenUs  would  correspond  with  tlie  release  of  US  prisoner,  which  w^as  also 
to  occur  in  four  stages.  The  Chiefs  supplied  the  following  numbers  for  the  finst  tw'O 
withdraw'al  incTenients:  (),090  to  (1,500  personnel  {Lncluding  USMC  A-4  squadrons) 
during  X-Day  to  X-i-15  anti  iuitgher  4,000  to  4.500  from  X+l(>  to  X+30.  The  sme  of  the 
final  tw^o  increments  would  be  determined  later  based  on  the  perfomiaiice  of  the 
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olher  side  in  nOeasin^^  l^S  |)nsniieix  The  J(\S  also  directed  redepkiyinenl  of  ROK 
forces  in  Si>uth  \1chuuii  in  aec^ordanc'e  with  COM!  'SMA<  T  |>lans.’ 

During  their  cease-fire  |)lanniiig  in  Noveml>er  H)T2,  the  Joint  Chiefs*  with 
Secretary  Lainfs  approval,  had  sent  to  the  approj)nate  (‘oitiniandei^  for  planning 
puiposes  oiieraling  authorities  and  rules  of  etigagiaiuait  for  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
event  of  mt  end  to  hostilities  there.  Now,  with  the  (‘onclusion  of  the  final  agrisaneiit 
witli  NoHh  Vietnam,  the  Joint  ClMefs  of  Staff  revised  these  authorities  and  niles  in 
accordmice  with  tlie  tenns  of  the  actual  agreement  and  dlstmtchcd  attprcwt'd  v'er- 
sions  to  CIN('PAC  on  27  Januaiy  These  doetnnenls  spelled  out  iit  considtnalde 
detail  both  the  allowed  and  prohihiteti  actions  in  Sontlusist  i\sia,  the  itroati  outliiu's 
of  wiiich  had  iilnuidy  been  provided  in  the  JCS  cease-fire  directive  of  22  January’. 

In  NoiHi  Vietnam,  the  operating  authorities  pn)hil)ited  “military  optn'afions  of 
all  ty[>es"  except  lor  mine  coiintenneasure  operations,  search  and  rescue  of  US 
per’sonneL  crash  and  grave  site  inspec  tions,  imnn^diate  pursuit  to  repel  attacks  on 
US  forces,  and  flefensive  response.  In  Soutli  Vietnam,  operaliotis  (untdoying  tacti¬ 
cal  air,  B-52s,  rotary  wing  gtaeships,  artillei-y,  naval  boinbardment,  and  other  fire 
expenditures  oi*  ordnance  expenditures  were  allowtsl  against  hostile  forces  only 
in  direct  support  of  US  forces  under  attack  attd  only  until  completion  of  the  US 
wltlulraw^al.  In  case  of  such  attack,  a  resfronse  ai>pro|>riate  to  the  magnitude*  of  the 
attac*k  was  authorized,  but  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  reit ('rated  that  US  forces  operating  from 
bases  in  South  Vietnam  w'ould  not  take  part  in  op(*rattons  in  Laos  mul  ('ambodia 
(^onfimiing  the  23  January  directive,  over-flight  and  both  manned  and  uniruumed 
reconnaissance  of  South  Vielnatn  were  jiermitted,  as  were  inum'diate  pursuit  of 
attacking  forces  into  South  Vielnainese  territorial  seas  and  air  s|>acc  and  defen¬ 
sive  ix\sponse  to  protect  US  forties,  when  all  other  alteniaiives  had  fail(*fl.  United 
States  fortTs  might  t-onduct  seartli  mid  rescue  n|K*rations,  instiecl  tTasli  mui  grave 
sites,  and  recover  US  aiiwaft  crews  in  South  Vietnam:  with  the  eomplelioti  of  tlie 
US  withdraw'al,  Soutli  Vlettiamese  air  bases  might  bt*  used  as  emergeiuy  recovery 
bcises  for  US  military  aircraft  conducting  approved  operations  in  Southeast  .Asia. 
During  the  withdrawal,  US  fon*es  might  tn’ovide  anned  esc^on  for  US  force  move¬ 
ments  within  South  Vietnam  mid  conduct  iionnal  training  to  maintain  readiness.  In 
that  same  |>eriod,  US  naval  combatant  vessels  and  logistics  craft  were  pennitterl 
to  operate  in  South  V1etnanies(*  territorial  waters,  but  thereafter,  US  (‘ombatant 
vessels  waaild  enter  South  Vietnamese  waters  only  with  specific  (iVN  approvaL 
During  ami  after  withdrawal,  air  and  surface  logistit*  operations  reflated  to  replen¬ 
ishment  itf  cotisnmable  sujjidies  {petroleum,  ammimilinn,  and  span*  [larls)  and 
maintenance  suptioil  were  authorizetl  within  the*  tenns  of  the  b;usic  agn'ement.  In 
addition,  the  Joint  (’hiefs  anthorizt*tl  sumnllance  ailivities,  similar  to  MARKKT 
TIMB,  in  and  over  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  territorial  water's  to  furnish  early  waning 
to  the  HVNAK;  after  the  completion  of  the  l^S  withdrawal  siu-h  o|>eralions  w'ould 
retitirre  appropriate  dearance  by  ihe  (lovernmeiit  of  Vietnam.  Finally,  the  Chiefs 
spedfied  an  RV’N  llisitive  Control  Art*a,  a  five-nautic'al  mile  strip  in  l.aos  and  ('ani’ 
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bodia  cUung  llie  South  Vietnam  boixier  where  all  air  strikes,  except  for  B-5:^,  would 
be  conducted  under  a  forw-ard  air  controller,  and  set  out  detailed  authorities  lor  US 
action  in  both  Laos  and  Cambodia.^ 

In  the  rules  of  engagement  for  Southeast  Asia  also  dispatcdied  on  27  January 
1973,  to  be  effective  272359Z  Jiinuao'  1973,  the  Joint  Chiefs  carefully  defint^d  the 
terms:  Southeast  Asia,  territorial  seas,  inteiuaJ  waters,  territorial  airspatx\  frietirlly 
and  hostile  forces,  hostile  mr<Tafl  mui  vesst'ls.  attacks,  and  immediate  pursuit,  'niey 
then  proceeded  to  authorize  IIS  forces  operating  in  Southeast  Asia  to  attat^k  mul 
destroy  any  hostile  au’craft  or  vessel  and  hostile  ground  forces  attacking  1  IS  pi'rson^ 
nel  in  South  Vietnam  or  US  and  friendly  forces,  facilities,  materiel,  or  potmlalion  cen¬ 
ters  in  Laos  or  Cambodia.  Tliey  also  authorized  immediate  pursuit  should  US  forces 
be  attacked  in  South  Vietnam.  Uios,  Tliailand,  Cambodia.  North  Vielnam,  or  South¬ 
east  Asian  international  waters  or  airspace.  United  States  forces  conducting  such 
pursuit  into  unfriendly  territoi^'  were  not  iillow^ed  to  attack  other  unfriendly  forces 
or  insuUlations  encouniered  unless  at  lacked  first  by  those  forces,  cind  then  only  to 
t  he  extent  necessary  for  self-defense.  No  immediat  e  pursuit  was  penuitted  into  I  lie 
People’s  Republic  of  C'hina.  The  rules  of  engagement  concluded  with  t  he  usual  cave¬ 
at  that  nothing  therein  modified  ‘‘the  requirenient  of  a  military  comnuuider  to  defeiul 
his  unit  agmnsi  tinned  attack  with  till  means  at  his  disposed.’’’^ 

During  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  into  South  Vietnam  in  April  Ut72,  the 
JCS  had  secured  Secretary  of  Defense  approval  for  authority  to  dejiloy  various  IIS 
air  and  naval  augmentation  forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  these  authorilies  were 
extended  on  a  month-ltvmonlh  btisis  tliereafler.  Each  extension  required  a  specific 
JCS  request  and  the  SeertHary’s  approval.  The  curren*  augmentation  authorities 
w^re  scheduled  to  expire  on  31  January  1973,  and  Admiral  Moorer  approadied 
the  Secretary  on  this  matter  on  27  January  1973.  He  realized  that  the  ratimiale 
pre\iously  used  to  support  the  continued  augmentation  no  longer  applied  wit  It  the 
conclusion  of  the  cease-fire  agreement.  Nevertheless,  he  reque.sted  extension  of 
those  authorities  through  28  Febmary  1973,  pending  final  resolutitni  of  withdrawal 
imd  rcnleployTiient  phuis.  Elliol  Richardson,  who  became  Secretary^  of  Defense  on 
30  January,  apfiroved  the  extension  that  same  day,  adding  that  he  wished  to  review’ 
the  JCS  plan  for  incremental  phase-down  of  US  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  not  later 
thim  X+15,  12  February  1973J« 

Officials  in  Washington  were  keenly  interested  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Vietnam  agi’eenient  and  any  violation  of  the  cease-fire.  On  23  January  1973,  Admi¬ 
ral  Moorer  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Ihe  Secretary  of  Defense  discussing  the 
possibility  of  enemy  violations  and  the  range  of  US  responses  available.  On  the 
basis  of  limited  experience  of  holiday  cease-fires  in  previous  years,  Moorer  antici¬ 
pated  deliberate  infractions  of  the  cease-fire.  Such  occunTnees,  he  obsem'd,  txmld 
range  from  minor  hiu-assment  activities  to  a  massive  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
Norili  Vietnamese  ft>rces.  The  precise  chai‘at1er  of  the  l^S  res|>onse  could  not  be 
fully  detennined  without  knowledge  of  the  actual  situation,  but  he  believed  that 
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sufficieiU  US  Ibrcos  wntilti  lie  avciilahlc  in  Soullu^iisl  Asia  to  allow  a  w  idr  rangn  of 
reaction  shonlti  Nt)rth  Victnani  abrogate  the  agreement.  These  tbix'es  woiihl  hav(» 
the  capability  to  lay  mines,  give  close  air  stipi)orl,  interciict  lines  of  eommnnic^a- 
lion,  funiish  naval  gunfire  sup|>oii\  bomb,  re-sut)|>ly  iiuiigenoiLs  fnn'es,  and  cnaniucl 
Ijsychological  warfare,  “A  central  point/'  the  Admiral  conlimietl  w^jis  that  the  US 
‘'threshold  of  response'’  would  change  drastically  wlum  (lie  US  withdraw^al  was 
complete.  Prior  to  that  date,  IIS  reaction  (o  \ioiations  threatening  the  safety  of  US 
forces  w^oiild  have  to  be  timely  and  deliberate;  there^d’ler  the  '‘thresliold  of  (rrovo- 
eatioiV’  would  undoubtedly  rise  t“onsiderably.  How'  high,  he  saitl,  would  deiiend  on 
theeconomie,  (lolitic^d,  and  militai-y  stability  of  South  Vietnaiir" 

On  24  January,  following  aniuiuiu'ement  of  the  agreement,  the  Joint  Uhic'fs 
directed  CTNUPAC  to  repoit  immedialely  cease-fire  violations  of ‘"a  serious  nature/' 
All  attacks  on  US  or  fret^  w'orld  forces  were  considered  serious  violations,  and  ibis 
category  also  iiuiuded  anned  confliti  that  endangered  ItK-al  govenmienl  agi^ncies 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that,  if  continued,  would  endanger  the  c'entral  government 
and  iuiy  olher  "gross  violatioiU  by  Nonh  Vietnamese  land,  sea,  or  air  hirees.'- 

The  President  wanted  to  be  kept  infoniiecl  and  requested  a  daily  repoH  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Vietnam  agreement,  inclnding  th<‘  topics  of  luisoner  niiini, 
US  and  HOK  force  withdrawals,  ceftsedlre  violations,  mine  clearance  oi)era(ions, 
and  iLssisianco  io  Soulli  Vietnam.  Dr.  Kissinger  relayecl  this  request  to  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Director  of  Uentral  Intelligence  on  2S  Jmiuary 
H)73,  and  Admiral  Moorcr  tasked  (TNCPA(’  to  provide  iiifonuation  for  niiiilary 
iLspecis  of  this  repoH.  Within  (he  t)rganizalion  of  the  Joint  f'luefs  of  Staff,  (he 
National  Military^  Command  Center  was  charged  with  c‘om()ilation  of  a  daily  JCS 
(lost  -ceasedire  report 

Iti  an  attempt  to  enhance  North  Vietnamese  acce|dance  of  a  cease-fire,  a 
iiigh-level  interagency  committee,  the  psyehologit'al  o(>eration  (PSVOP)  Presstire 
0|>era(ions  (iroup,  had  rt»qiiested  the  US  AmhEissador  in  Saignn  and  t  JNt'PAt'  in 
late  1972  to  pkm  an  inlensiVT  loallet  and  mini-radio  campaign  throughout  South 
Vi€'tnam,  I^jios,  and  Cambodia  in  the  Imef  interim  between  the  initialing  and  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  an  agreement.  The  thrust  of  the  effort  was  to  emidiasiice  the  eerLse-fire 
theme  and  to  pressure  North  Vietnamese  forces  to  return  home.  The  (dan  was 
reaiiied  with  a  supiily  of  leaflets  pre-stocked  in  Thailami  and  over  30,900  radios  dis¬ 
seminated  in  anticipation  of  implementation  of  the  operation,  nicknamed  TEMFX) 
Sl'RGE.  On  24  Jmiuiuyi  the  PSYOP  I’ressnre  Operatitins  Group  dii’ccted  exetaUion. 
Between  that  lime  and  termination  of  TEMPO  SUR(iE  at  279133Z  Jaimaiy  1973,  Its 
( -130s  in  13  sorties  tlelivered  160  million  h^allets  jind  tw'o  B-52  sorties  dro|>t>ed  an 
additional  seven  million  leaflets  into  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  ('ambodia.^* 
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The  US  Withdrawal  Begins 

At  2724(K)Z  (0800  Siiigon  time)  Januai>^  1973,  the  Agreement  t>n  EiKling  (he  W^ir 
iiiiii  Res(oring  the  Peace  in  Vietnam  with  its  attendant  cease-fire  in  Sniitli  Viet- 
mm\  entered  into  (brce.  That  event.  Jiowever,  did  not  end  the  fighting.  As  destTilied 
in  the  previous  chapter,  both  sides  launched  concerted  efforts  in  (he  days  pn^^ed- 
ing  the  announcement  and  signature  of  the  agreement  to  incre^ise  the  temloi>’  mui 
population  under  their  control  and  this  intensified  combat  continued  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  ceiise-fireJ"  In  MR  1,  ni^or  activity  centered  in  Qnang 
Tri  and  Quang  Ngai  F’rovinces  wiiere  NVA  and  PRG  forces  attemi)ltHl  to  expand 
their  control  into  population  centers  by  seizing  hamlets  and  isolating  defending 
troops.  In  (he  other  three  military  regions,  the  communist  forces  also  pressed 
efforts  against  populated  areas,  interdicting  lines  of  communication  mid  o<'Cupying 
or  infiltrating  govenrment-controlled  hanileLs.  The  level  of  activity  dropiied  tiuring 
Februaiy,  but  never,  throughout  the  60-day  period  of  the  l^S  withdrawal,  tlid  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  cease  completely. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  tme  cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam,  the  United  Slates  began 
the  withdrawal  of  its  remaining  forces  from  South  Vietnmn  on  28  Jaimaiy^  1973,  X- 
Day  as  it  was  designated  in  the  military  planning  and  operations.  General  Weyand 
had  prt^pared  tentative  plans  in  accordance  with  (he  JUS  guidance  suiMdied  the 
pre\1ous  November,  and  with  the  agreement  on  a  final  settlement,  he  carried  out 
those  plans  in  accordance  with  the  JCS  troop  withdraw-al  direclive  of  25  .Ianiuir>'.'^ 
On  28  January'  1973,  23,335  US  milllmy  personnel  35,396  KOK  forces,  mid  1 13  oth¬ 
ers  from  Thailmul,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Republic  of  China  waited  removal  from 
Soutli  Vietnam.  As  specified  by  the  Joint  Chiefs,  6,000  to  6,500  US  sen’icenien  w’(»rt' 
to  leave  in  increment  one,  the  period  X-Day  to  X+15  (28  Januaiy-1 1  Febniary').  The 
actual  redeploymcmt,  Operation  COl^NT  DOWN,  got  under  way  slowly,  but  by  the 
entl  of  11  Febniary,  6,145  US  troops  had  departed  South  Vietiuun,  leaving  a  total  of 
17,190  still  to  be  moved  During  this  same  period,  8,929  ROK  forces  redeploy ed3*^ 
Tile  US  withdrawal  w'as  tied  directly  to  the  return  of  ITS  prisoners.  This  w'as  in 
accord  with  the  Viettuuu  agnH'ment  mid  the  accoin}>anying  protocol  on  prisoneis, 
wiiich  provided  for  the  return  to  (iroceed  and  be  completed  simultmieously  with  (he 
US  withdraw'iil.“^^  It  was  iilso  decided  in  mi  oral  agreement  at  the  Pmis  conference 
that  North  Vietiutm  and  the  PRG  w^ould  release  the  US  prisonei^s  in  15-day  increments 
I)aralleling  the  l^S  redei>loyments.  Fuilher  negotiations  and  actual  exchange  arnmge- 
ments  for  the  return  were  conducted  in  the  Faur-Party  Joint  Militiuy^  Commissicm  in 
Saigon,  and  COMUSMACV  set  up  a  Prisoner  of  IJmson  Division  as  pmi  of  the 
US  Delegation  to  the  Four- Pmly  Joint  Militaiy  Commission  to  insure  implementation 
of  tlie  protocol  concerning  the  retuni  of  captured  personnel  In  Washington,  plmi- 
ning  and  Ein'angements  for  the  return  of  (he  ITS  prisoners  was  hmidUHi  by  a  specUU 
Department  of  Defense  Task  Force  for  Prisoners-of-War/Missing-in-Action  loc'ated 
in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs) 
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which  dealt  tlirectly  wilh  the  Services  mu\  CINC^PAC;  tlie  J(’S  were  iu)(  itivolved  in 
these  act ivi ties. 

North  Vietnani  anti  the  PRO  i^resentt'd  US  offuials  in  Paris  on  27  January'  with 
lists  of  names  of  personnel  that  they  had  captured.  The  combined  lists  totaled  717 
men,  including  555  US  military,  22  US  civilians,  and  140  others  (Dinprised  of  foreign 
nationals,  previously  released  phsoners,  aiul  deceased.  With  the  completion  of  the 
first  increment  of  the  US  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  the  Notlh  Vietniunese 
released  the  fir's!  group  of  I IG  I  TS  military  prisoner's  at  (lia  Lam  /Virlield  in  Hanoi  on 
12  Febniaiy.  On  the  same  day,  the  PEG  released  19  niililaiy  and  8  civilian  prison¬ 
ers  at  Loc  Ninli  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  freed  men  w'ere  flown  to  ('lark  Air  Base 
in  the  Philippines  for  medical  examination  and  reporting  before  returning  tf)  the 
United  States.  The  prisoner  return  was  named  Operation  HOME(T)MIN(i.^ 


Organizational  Changes 

Upon  implementation  of  the  ceiise-fire  in  South  Vietnam,  lire  various  or'gmiiza- 
tional  changes  i>lanned  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  that  event tiality  hegmi  to  ('ome 
into  effect.  The  i)reviDUS  November,  the  JCS  had  recommended  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  approved,  the  establishment  of  a  Defense  Attache  Office,  Saigon, 
composed  of  a  Defense  .Attache  Element  and  a  Defense  Resource  Supt)ort  and  Ter¬ 
mination  Office,  Limited  to  50  US  military  personnel,  augment  ed  by  a  large  number 
f)f  DeiJartment  of  Defense  civilian  and  contract  personnel,  this  organization  w'ould 
cany  out  US  residual  militaiy  fumlions  in  South  Vietnam  sifter  the  cease-fire  and 
US  withdr-awal  and  w'ould  he  the  only  US  militaiy  presence  in  the  country^'* 

Shortly  before  the  final  agreement  was  completed  on  15  Jiinuaiy  1973,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  supplied  the  Secretaiy^  of  Defense  interim  teiTiis  of  r'efer'enc'e  and  flo ailed 
orgmiizationai  information  for  Ihe  DAO.  In  late  December  1972,  tlie  Sec'retary  had 
requested  that  the  US  residual  defense  organization  in  South  Vietnam  incJutle  a 
capability  to  suppoil  various  on-going  US  economic  support  [U'cigrams  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  J(’S  inclutied  that  function  in  the  interim  terms  of  referetu'e. 
Command  relations,  as  oullinefi  in  the  terms  of  refei’ence,  prov'itled  for  a  Defense 
Attache  to  head  the  Office,  who  would  also  be  Chief,  DRSTO,  and  seive  as  the 
senior  US  militaiy  representative  to  the  ITS  Diplomatic  Mission  in  Saigon.  For  inf  eh 
ligence  mattei^,  the  Delense  Attache  w'ould  be  I'esponsihle  to  (he  Director,  Dt'fense 
Intelligence  Agency;  as  Chief,  DRSTO,  he  w'ortkl  he  under  Ihe  command  of  COMU8- 
MACV  until  the  disestablishment  of  MACV,  then  under  the  Commander,  US  Suppoil 
Activities  Group/7^'’  Air  Force,  ;ind  ultimately  under  CINCPAt'  when  USSAG/7AF^ 
wiis  eliminated.  For  all  security  assistance  [planning  and  coordinatitm,  the  Defense 
Attache/Chief,  DRSTO,  woultl  repoil  directly  to  (INCTAC'.  The  Joint  Chiefs  advised 
the  Secretary  that  any  furiher  changes  required  in  the  tenns  of  rt^ference  to  accord 
with  “any  future  cease-fire  agreement"  would  be  supplied  within  15  tlays  (X+15)  of 
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the  date  the  agreement  weni  into  force.  On  the  Stinie  day,  the  JCS  forwarded  these 
interim  tenns  of  reference  to  CINCPAC,  stating  that  they  were  approved,  pending 
changes  requireti  by  tlie  final  agreement.  They  authorized  CTNCPAC  to  hire  2^34  US 
civilians  for  the  organization.-^ 

On  25  January  1973,  after  the  final  agreement  was  completed,  the  Joint  Uhiefs 
sent  the  US  personnel  ceilings  in  South  Vietnam.  For  the  Defense  Attache  Office,  50 
US  military,  1,200  DOD  civilians,  and  5,500  contractor  personnel  were  authorized, 
however,  all  DOD  civilians  must  deptul  South  Vietnam  within  one  yeai'  of  the  c^ease- 
fire  date;  there  was  no  limit  on  the  nimiber  of  third-country  luitioruils  employed. 
Subsequently,  CINCPAC  requested  authority  to  recniit  and  fill  Ihe  DAO  ceilings  and 
the  Joint  C'hiefs  of  Staff  approved  the  request  on  27  January.  On  the  next  day.  the 
Defense  Attache  Office,  Saigon,  was  activated  under  the  operational  command  of 
COMlTSNL\CV  with  an  initial  staff  of  190  pennanent  DOD  employees  and  40  tem¬ 
porary  duty  personnel.  On  2  Febniaiy  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  confmned  the 
DAO  personnel  ceilings  issued  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  27  JaiTuary.  Exempted  from 
the  50  US  military  limit  in  South  Vietnam  w'ere  US  members  of  the  Four-Party  Joint 
Military  C’ommission  and  DOD  personnel  sponsored  by  the  Depaitment  of  Staled'' 

In  the  cease-fire  preparations  in  November  1972,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
provided  for  a  Joint  headquarters,  the  US  Support  Activities  (iroup/7'^’  Air  Force 
CITSSAG/7AF),  located  in  Nakhon  Phanoni,  ThaJkmd,  to  plai>  and  he  ready  to  con¬ 
duct  combat  air  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Secretaiy  of  Defense  sanctioned 
this  organization,  approving  deployment  of  an  advance  element  prior  to  X-Day  and 
establishment  of  the  entire  organization  before  X+60.^ 

Deployment  of  the  advanced  element  of  the  USSAG/7AF  was  delayed  bec’ause  of 
difficultit^  in  scH'uring  diplomatic  clearance,  and  it  was  not  until  24  January  1973  titat 
tJie  Joint  Chiefs  directed  CINCPAC  to  nuwe  a  leafting  element  of  20  officers  to  Naklion 
Phanom  after  coordination  with  tlie  US  Embassy  in  Bangkok.  The  advance  element 
moved  to  Tliailand  on  29  January  and  the  Ileadquartei's,  L^SSAG/7AF,  was  activated 
on  10  Febmary  1973  under  the  conunand  of  General  .John  W.  Vogt.  l^SAF,  and  staffed 
largely  witl^  former  MACV  j>ersonnel.  Tlte  headquarters  became  opemtional  five  days 
later  when  it  took  over  control  of  air  assets  from  MACV,  and  tlie  phast'd  movement  of 
aircraft  from  Vietnam  was  completed  on  18  Febnuuy  1973.  Renimning  headquarters 
mul  support  unit  personnel  arrived  from  Vietnam  during  Ihe  next  si^veral  wet'ks  as 
their  duties  there  ended.  On  23  Febnuiry  1973,  CINCPAC  recommended  dnjpiiing  7"^' 
Ah’  Force  tram  the  title  of  the  new  oi’ganization,  designating  it  the  US  Supjiort  ActivU 
ties  Group,  bul  the  Chiefs  did  not  approve  tlie  recoimnendation.^^ 

The  JCS  planning  for  postwar  command  control  arrangements  in  Southeast 
Asia  made  no  provision  for  the  role  of  the  Deputy  Commander  7/13AF  and  his 
staff,  located  al  Udoni,  Tliailand,  This  eiemenl  pro\ifled  an  ‘^operational  interface" 
between  the  7’^'  and  13^^  Air  Forces  and  was  the  organization  through  which  the 
13AF  exercised  its  command,  administrative,  iuid  logistical  support  functions  in 
Thailand.  Earlier,  on  13  January  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  asked  aboul  the 
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nAv  of  rlie  Dopiity  CoiiiiiuLiuier  7/l;SAP"  und  liis  staff  wlu^n  I  lie  ooiiseTin'  wiis 
meoUHi.  Admiral  Mooror  iVi>lied  that  tills  or^aiiizalioTi  at  I'ctorn  was  \hv  iiu'ans  by 
which  the  IdAP  would  condiu't  (raining  to  maintain  t^onihal  roadincsH  in  the  ct'ase- 
fire  situation.  Once  the  Heaciquartta'S  moved  to  Thailand,  howtwi'r,  the  resjxjie 
sibilities  of  the  Deputy  ronimander  7/13AP  w^onld  he  rediK'ed  Ihil,  hiH^aist'  of  I  he 
laiceilainties  surnainding  the  eetii^e-fire,  Admiral  Mijorer  recommeiidetl  retention 
of  tins  head((uarters  until  the  US  wilhdraw^al  was  compleled,  t'onsideration  would 
then  be  given  its  tlist)osition,'^ 

With  the  t»stahli,shmeni  of  tlie  USSA(i/7AF’ at  Nakhou  Phanom.  the  Deputy 
Cttminander  7/1 3AF  (‘eased  to  i)erfonn  the  combat  operations  tuinirul  function 
on  iiehalf  of  the  (Timmatider  TAP  lie  did*  however,  t^ontiniu'  to  carry  out  (‘one 
mand  iind  snpjyotl  functions  for  the  (  omniajider  13AK  Accordingly*  UINUPAC'AP 
nMiesignaled  the  organization  at  Udorn  the  13AF  ADVON*  n'S|>onsible  for  sutdi 
functions  as  t^ommand,  administratioiL  logistics*  facilities  rnanagtmic^ni,  training* 
cind  operational  control  of  noinc’oinbat  sonics.  hi  I  tie  iirocess  the  strength  of  tlu^ 
headquatlers  was  rediK  ed  fn>m  97  to  (id  iiersonnel.  Suhsequently,  in  Ajuil  1979. 
ClNUi^AC’  issued  terms  of  reference  for  the  l'SSAG/7AF.  The  ('ommauder  exer¬ 
cised  operatirmal  control  of  Thailand-based  USAF  tLssels*  ext‘ept  forSAU  units  and 
(’-1 90  aircraft  ('ontrolkal  by  the  PA(X)M  Transportation  Management  Agency*  wlieii 
coimnitteti  to  him  hy  (TNCX^AC'  for  combat  air  ota^rat  ions;  the  Uomtnander  19AK  at 
UUuk  .^Vir  Base  in  the  Pliilippincs*  ctunmanded  the  assigntMl  t^SAF  units  when  the 
aircraft  w  (U*e  not  t'omniitfed  to  the  ITSSAG/TAF/-' 

When  the  Vietnam  agreement  was  reatdied*  the  United  States  hatl  [dans  ready 
for  its  organization  to  su]>poil  the  Fonr-Party  Joint  Militaiy  Comniissiou  Un  97 
Janiiary^  1979,  the  Joint  t'hiefs  directed  UIN(9\\U  to  ('stal)lish  IIk^  US  iHdegation 
to  the  Fuur-[\u1y  ('onmhssion  to  function  in  acx'ordance  with  the  agreement  and 
the  peilineiit  protocols.  Cojitrol  i>f  this  body  would  be  exercised  througli  COMUS’ 
MAUV,  and  all  instructions  to  the  US  Delegation  would  he  coordinated  with  the 
US  Ambassador  in  Saigotu  Reponing  (‘lumnels  for  (he  US  Delegation  w'ould  he  to 
COMIJSMACV  for  transmission  to  UINCPAU  and  the  JUS,  Accouiits  of  minor  i‘eas('- 
fire  vioialitms  wtadd  he  include<l  in  daily  UdMUSMAUV  comiminicalitms  and  svn- 
oiis  \iolations  would  he  repoiled  immediately  to  the  Joint  Uliiefs  of  Staff*'* 

The  Four-Pai1y  Joint  Militaiy  ('ommission  t^onsisted  of  a  ('euiral  Uuminission 
in  Saigon,  seven  Regional  Join!  Mililaiy  Uommissions  located  near  key  jirovincc* 
capitals,  and  twenty-six  Joint  Militaty'  Teams*  'fhe  Ontral  t'oinmisvsion  estahlishe<l 
ihrcc  sulM’omnhssions  to  assist  in  canying  out  its  n\sptmsibiliti('s:  one  on  (  aptured 
Miiitaiy  Pei'sonnei  to  ammge  I  he  release  t  jf  US  and  Vietnamese  prisonen^  of  wai  and 
captured  foreign  nationals;  another  on  Operational  Proc(siures  to  deal  with  inuistKir- 
tat  ion*  facilities,  privileges  mid  immnnities,  jiress  relations,  mitl  fiscal  mTangemeuts; 
and  a  Subcommission  on  Military  .AITaiis  to  imfilement  the  cease-nrt\  Fach  deJega- 
tion  to  the  Four-Paity  Uommission  w-as  allowed  825  pei^onnel*  txmiprising  275  del¬ 
egates  and  550  suppoil  ])eisonneL  The  United  States  sent  repnw natives  to  all  levels 
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of  the  F\nir-F’arty  ('onunLssion  orgjuiization  aiul  was  aiLxious  for  the  otlier  parties  to 
(to  likewise.  To  facilitate  the  C’omiuission’s  functioning,  the  llnited  States  offered  on 
27  Jcuniar>'  1972  to  provide  air  tnmsportation  to  bring  North  VicHnainese  and  PRG 
dek'gation  members  from  Hanoi  to  Saigon.  This  offer  was  accepted  mul  the  iiirlift 
began  on  29  January.  By  8  Febmary,  the  United  States  had  transported  802  North 
Vietnamese  mul  49  PRG  personnel  from  Hanoi  to  Saigon.-*^ 

The  US,  South  Vietnamese,  and  North  Vietnamese  delegations  to  the  Four- 
Party  Joint  MiliUuy  Commission  were  at  full  strength  by  8  Febniary  1973,  but  the 
l^RG  had  supplied  only  152  members.  To  assist  deployment  of  the  remaining  PRCi 
contingent,  tht*  Ontral  C'ommission  set  up  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  PRG  Move¬ 
ment,  but  that  body  was  of  little  use.  lender  the  pretexts  of  inadequate  facilities, 
poor  security,  iuid  lack  of  frec'dom  of  movement,  the  PRG  delayc'd  sending  addi¬ 
tional  personnel,  and  when  those  excuses  were  removed,  the  PRG  still  did  not 
pimide  its  full  complement.  During  the  60-day  period  following  the  cease-fire,  the 
PRG  sent  representatives  to  only  four  regions  and  to  no  team  sites,  and  tht'  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  PR(5  members  to  join  the  Four-Party  Commission  wiis  314.  The 
North  Vietnanu'se  initially  provided  members  for  all  seven  Regional  Commissions 
and  five  tenun  sites.  But  then,  alleging  a  lack  of  .security,  they  withdrew  from  two 
Regi(^nal  C'ommissions  and  refused  to  p<u1icipate  in  “meaningfur  activities  in  the 
other  five  regions.  At  the  time  of  disestablishment  of  the  Four-Piuty  Joint  Militiiry 
('ommi.ssion,  there  were  no  North  Vietnamese  at  the  team  .site.s.*^* 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commi.ssion,  US  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  had  to  deal  with  both  North  Vietnamese  and  PRG  personnel,  and 
the  JCS  issiu'd  guidance  for  such  encounters  on  27  January  1973.  All  US  military 
personnel  were  in.stnicted  that  c'ontacts 

must  be  limited  to  tho.se  required  for  the  transaction  of  necessary  business 
and  to  those  which  cannot  be  avoidinl  without  breach  of  courtesy.  Wlien  su(*h 
contacts  do  occur  all  personnel  should  conduct  themselves  in  a  reserved  but 
correct  <md  courteous  manner. 

In  dealings  with  the  PRG  members,  the  Joint  Chiefs  cautioned  that  the  United 
State's  did  not  “in  any  way”  regard  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  (iovenunent  as 
“a  govenimental  entity”  and  acts  should  be  avoided  that  might  suggest  fonnal  US 
relations  with  the  l^RG.  All  US  military  fon^es  were  remindc'd  that  the  Ihiited  States 
recognized  “the  GVN  as  the  sole  legitimate  government  of  South  Vietmun  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  official  repre.sentatives  of  the  PR(i/NLF  .should  be  avoided.”  In  (*ase  of 
doubt,  US  military  personnel  in  South  Vietnam  would  seek  instnictions,  through 
proper  channels,  from  the  IIS  Ambas.sador  or  appropriate  members  of  his  staff.  All 
meetings  with  repre.sentatives  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  PRG  were  to  be  reported  to 
the  US  Embassy  in  Siiigon.'^ 

The  JCS  guidance  concerning  the  PRG  was  later  confirmed  by  the  State 
Department.  In  a  circulai*  to  all  US  dit)lomatic  mid  consular  posts  on  2  March  1073, 
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llu*  Secretary  of  State  noted  (hat  recent  events,  hicUiding  tJu^  signing  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  agreement  iiy  the  ''so-called  Provisional  Hevolutinnaiy^  (lOvernmeiiP*  as  well 
tis  its  part itnpal ion  in  the  IiilernationLil  (’onference  on  Vietnmn.  had  IchI  some  third 
(countries  look  with  more  responsiveness  niJon  (he  PRGs  (dmins  of  enhaiieeti 
legit iinacy.''  But  these  events,  tlte  SeercHary  ^^aid,  did  nothing  to  strengthen  PHG 
claims  to  represent  the  people  of  Sontli  Vietnam,  lie  continued: 

Our  poiiey,  staled  by  the  President  tm  -haiUiU’y  23,  is  to  Vontinne  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Govenniu^nl  of  tlie  UepnhUc  of  Vietnmn  as  tlie  sole  legitimate  govem- 
nienl  of  South  Vietnam/’  Its  claims  nolwithslmiding,  (he  PRO  tioes  not  have  a 
capital,  controls. . .  bul  a  snudl  percentage  of  the  Scnilh  Vietnamese  population 
and  has  none  of  the  outward  manifestatiojis  commonly  asscaialed  with  any 
legitimate  government. 


Problems  Requiring  Guidance 

After  the  t'eiLse-fire  came  into  tbix'e,  questions  iirose  that  ha<i  not  been  anticipates! 

in  (he  phmning  prot‘ess  and,  in  response  to  rcHiuests  from  riNOI\^\C',  the  Joint 
Chiefs  issued  rulings  on  Viuious  issues.  They  decided  lluit  Delong  piers  wi'ie  not  war 
matenci  mul  nt^ed  not  be  withdrawn  at  till  since'  limy  would  be  useful  in  loading  cjther 
materiel  aboimi  ship  for  withdrawal.  With  respeci  to  cmgoes  en  route  to  Vietnmn  by 
s('a  when  llu'  ceast'-fire  l)ec‘;une  effeciive,  llu'  Chiefs  said  that  sucii  cxirgoes  could 
proceed  to  South  Vietnam  ruid  lie  unloaded.  The  only  exemption  wxls  ammunition, 
wiiich  undc^r  the  lenns  of  the  agi'eenuuit  could  be  brought  in  only  ;ls  a  rcplatvmcnl; 
CDMUSMAC'V  must  ensure  that  ammunition  entering  did  not  excetxi  the  level  on 
hand  on  27  Jmuuuy^  In  addition,  the  J(’S  cautioned  that  introduction  of  till  siicii  car¬ 
goes  must  bt'  coordinated  closely  with  the  FPJMC  in  order  to  a^XJid  allegations  of 
cease-fin'  violations.  Some  days  later,  the  Chiefs  mntJhfied  this  guidance  directing 
that  en  route  ships  might  continue  to  unload  cxirgoes  In  Vietnmn  ewen  after  X+lid,  but 
they  (*ould  not  engage  in  coastal  tniffic*  between  South  Vietnamese  poits;”'* 

The  peace'  agreement  provided  that  '‘annaments,"  "munitions,"  and  "w^ar  male- 
riaC  in  Vkanam  eould  be  replacmd  oiUy  "on  the  basis  of  piecm-for-jiiece"’  and.  during 
the  withdrawal  period,  COMCSMACV  l>ec*ame  conemrned  aliout  the  jiussibility  of 
confiicting  intenirelations  of  these  terms.  He  developed  defmilions  of  the  three 
temis  iLs  wmll  as  siiecifie  lists  of  items  for  each  c^ategoi'y,  reconimending  that  miy 
other  interjiretations  of  these  matters  be  referred  to  his  ht'adquanei's  prior  to  issu¬ 
ance.  CINCPAC  suppoiled  his  imcommcmciation,  mid  the  Joint  t  Jiiefs  ap(Udved  it 
on  14  Marcii 

Kven  the  most  trivial  administrative  matters  relating  to  Vietnam  during  the 
withdrawal  period  required  the  attention  of  Washington  offic  ials.  For,  on  17  Fehne 
my  1P7J,  the  Assislmit  Secretaiy  of  Defense  (Installations  mid  Logistics)  afiprovmd 
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a  JCS  reconiiiiendation  that  a  military  post  office  ( APO/FPO)  be  contimied  in  S{)iith 
Vietnam  with  the  Department  of  the  Na\^  adininistering  it  on  behalf  of  t  he  Depart¬ 
ment  of  DefenseJ^ 


Withdrawal  of  US  Air  and  Naval  Forces 

With  the  ('essiition  of  all  US  militaiy  action  in  Vietnam,  the  United  Slates  begmi 
a  reduction  of  air  jukI  naval  assets  located  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
earlier  filanning,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  prepared  in  November  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  approved  an  illustrative  concept  for  redeployment  of  US  mr  iind 
naval  forces  in  Southc^ast  Asia  outside  of  Vietnam  following  a  cease-fire.  This  plan¬ 
ning  concept  had  provided  for:  a  reduction  of  US  tactical  air  forces  in  Tluiiland  to 
nine  tactical  fighter  squadrons,  one  tactical  reconnaissance  squadron,  one  gunship 
squadron,  iind  appropiiate  support  elements— a  force  able  to  supply  4,700  (‘ombat 
sorties  per  month:  redeployment  of  B“52s  from  U  Tapao  to  a  level  of  35  to  42  iiir- 
craft  capable  of  providing  I JKJO  sorties  i)er  month;  cmd  incremental  phase-down  of 
US  7'*^  Fleet  assets  off  Vietnam  to  a  force  able  to  fly  2,200  sorties  per  month  with 
one  CVA  stationed  off  Vietnam  imd  two  more  able  to  arriv^e  within  a  w'eek.  Timing 
of  the  withdravv'als  w^as  to  be  detemiined  (ifter  the  cease-fire.'^' 

On  29  January  1973,  Admiral  Moorer  told  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  that, 
in  discussions  with  '‘liigher  authority,”  broad  guidelines  had  been  reached  on  the 
reduction  of  US  air  cissets  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  United  Slates  w'ould  retain  for 
"■the  time  being”  its  land-based  air  assets,  both  Air  F'orce  and  Marine,  to  provide 
a  strong  deterrent  “as  well  as  significant  capability”  should  it  he  needed.  “Higher 
authority”  had  also  imlit’ated  “they”  would  consider  propos^ils  to  re<luce  the  US 
carrier  posture  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Uhairman  tasked  the  Joint  Staff  to  prepare  a 
withdraw^al  pragrmn  including  the  following:  (1)  a  plan  to  draw'dow'n  to  three  UVAs 
in  the  Fleet  as  soon  as  possible  as  w^ell  as  a  C’VA  t)osture  for  Southeiist  Asia  for 
X-Day  to  X+60  and  post  X+60;  (2)  a  plan  to  reduce  VS  air  assets  in  Thailand  ;ind 
Guam  to  a  fmid  force  of  nine  tactical  fighter  sttuadrons,  42  B-52s,  36  KC-135s,  one 
tactical  reconnaissance  squadron,  ^md  one  gunship  squadron.^*’ 

On  27  January  1973,  the  Joint  Chiefs  sought  the  view's  of  both  ClNCPAt'  arul 
CINCSAC  f)n  revision  of  the  November  1972  illustrative  concept.  After  review¬ 
ing  their  comments,  the  JCS  told  the  two  commanders  on  5  February  that  “higher 
authority”  had  ajip roved  the  withdraw^al  of  certiun  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
directed  ClNCFAf'  to: 

Cancel  scheduled  deployment  of  CORAL  SEA.  Out  chop  MIDWAY  on  23 
P>bruai:y  1973  without  relief,  Outchop  AMERICA  on  5  March  1973  without 
relief.  Instnictions  (‘oiiceming  any  further  withdrcWJil  of  naval  forces  in  SKA 
will  be  provided  at  a  later  date. 
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RiMk'ploy  prt>(KJi1  innate  nunihers  of  escort  iu\d  siippfjH  luiifs  willi  each  C'VA 

keejHng  in  mind  the  rH]iurements  for  END  SWEEP  |mine  cU';muireoperiitioiis|. 

These  redeploy  men  Is  would  reduce  Fleet  earners  fnnn  six  to  four.  In  addition, 
CTNFSAC'  was  to  redeploy  20  KC-Pif)  aircraft  with  associated  crew^s,  support  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  equii>nient  from  Takhli  to  CONUS.  Six  hours  after  issuing  this  direoive, 
the  Joint  Cliiefs  authorized  CINC'PAC’  to  reduce  the  Fleet  on-line  fona*  to  :j  CV.As 
with  a  foil  nil  <‘arrier  available  within  48  houi^P® 

The  8ecretai->'  of  Defense  hatl  requested  a  JC’S  tilaii  for  the  inta’emenlal  reduc¬ 
tion  of  US  forces  in  SoutheiLst  Asia  not  later  Ilian  12  Feljruary  107<i  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  forwimled  a  plan  for  the  wlthdraw-al  of  US  naval  forces  and  one  ftir 
removal  of  land-based  air  forces  on  8  F44>niary.  These  plans  follow  tHl  the 
her  IP72  concept  and  the  Joint  Cliiets  told  the  Secnlary  that  the  plans  insured  mi 
adequate  force  structure  to  proled  remaining  US  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  as  wall 
as  to  react  to  contingencies.  Moreover,  t  he  plans  afforded  Hexihilily  in  I  lie  event  of 
NoHh  Mettuunese  cease-fire  \1olations,  problems  iti  the  return  of  US  prisonc^rs  of 
w'ar,  or  oilier  undelenniiHHl  factors. 

The  plan  for  the  w1thdraw-al  of  US  naval  forceps  included  the  redeployment  erf 
the  USS  Midway  on  23  February  and  the  USS  on  5  M;m1i.  Redeployment 

of  a  third  a11ac‘k  carrier  w;is  tilanned  in  mid-March  although  the  specific  date  hatj 
not  been  delennined  and  a  ])i*opoi1ionate  numlrer  of  c'seon  mid  supply  ships  would 
also  be  redeployed*  The  remaining  WesU’^ni  Pacific  navjiJ  forcT  exmld  provide  2, 2(H) 
tactical  air  soHies  per  month  wliile  maintaining  a  posture  of  onc^  CVA  on-station  off 
Vietnam,  one  positioned  to  arrive  off  Vicqnmn  w^ithin  9(>  hours,  mid  one  to  airive 
within  one  week*  Anqihibious  ships  aliove  those  required  for  tw'o  am|)hibious 
ready  groups  (ARUs)  would  be  withdrawn  wlieii  c'onlingemles  |uTmi1tcHl.  and  the 
tw^o  amphibious  ready  groups  would  be  available  on  conditions  of  n^atitness  ajipro- 
priate  to  existing  clrcumstancc^s. 

The  JCS  phm  for  withdrawal  of  kmd-IxLsed  ;iir  assets  pi'ovidcMl  tor  rc'deploynuml 
in  \hivo  increments.  TacficjiJ  air  as*sets  in  Thailand  would  be  reduced  in  acconhuice 
with  the  Noveml)er  1972  ccnuopl  to  nine  fighter  scjuadrons*  one  rec^onnaissants^ 
squadi'on,  and  one  gunship  squadron;  the  rc'sidual  force  to  provide^  4J(K)  c^omlvat  sor¬ 
ties  per  nionlh.  Tlie  pUm  Jilso  providetl  for  a  reduction  of  B-r)2s  at  V  'lapao  from  r>2  to 
42  <md  in  Guam  from  155  to  10:  KC -135s  would  be  leduced  in  TbmUmd  from  5:1  to  2\\ 
in  Gucun  from  six  to  zero,  ;uk1  at  Kadena  from  59  to  27.  Tlie  remaining  force  in  Thai¬ 
land — 42  B-52s  and  29  KCD135s — c'ould  accomplisli  B-52  *stii1ies  per  nuinlli 
and  provide  hmker  support  for  tactical  air  sorties*  The  Joint  Uhiefs  of  Staff  did  not 
include  the  actual  scheduling  of  the  liuid-btLsed  iureraft  otlmr  ihmi  the  20  KU-135s 
already  ordered  redeployed  on  5  Febmaiy.  liming  of  the  rc'sl  of  file  withdrawals, 
they  saiti,  depended  on  politiciil  rather  tluui  militmy  c^onsideralions* 

Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  retiimsted  that  the  Seeretaiy^  approve  botli  (ilans  ms  well  ms  the 
inimediate  redeployment  of  the  Marine  ('or|>s  A-(i  s(|iiadron  from  Thailand.  The 
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Secretary,  liowevor,  took  nu  action.  Tlie  naval  withflrawal  was  <"UTiecl  out  ti tiring 
the  next  several  inunlhs,  but  none  of  the  laiuhbai^efi  air  forces  liaci  been  redeployed 
when  tlie  US  forces  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  was  completetl  at  the  end  of 
Marc'b  1973.^^ 

On  10  Febntary,  CINCPAC  reejuested  authority  to  advance  the  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  USS  Midway  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  from  23  to  18  Febniary^ 
1973,  but  the  Joint  Chiefs  tunred  down  the  request  “due  to  uncertainties  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation.''  A  week  later,  CINCPAC  proposed  to  reduce  the  on-line  CV^A  posture 
of  the  7"'  Fleet  from  three  to  two.  The  JCS  advised  CINCPAC  that,  until  an  effec¬ 
tive  cease-fire  was  attained  in  Laos,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  carrier 
suiiport  for  air  operations  in  Laos.  Tv\o  carriers  must  be  kept  on-station  for  that 
purjKise,  The  (’hiefs  did  not  object  to  reducing  the  online  posture  to  two  ciuxiei's 
“pro\1ded  the  rtHiuirements  for  the  P^ND  SWEEP  |nune  cleanmee]  support  CVA  cait 
be  fulfilled  by  other  means.”  Following  a  cease-fire  in  Uios,  they  said,  the  carrier 
posture  w'OLild  be  rcassesseci  Apparently,  one  carrier  was  considered  necessiuy'  for 
mine  clearance  support  and  the  on-station  posture  continued  unt' hanged  at  three.*'^ 

On  5  MaiX'h,  over  two  wxeks  after  the  21  Februaiy^  cease-fire  in  Wos,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  CINCPAC  to  adopt  the  following  ciurier  posture  off  South¬ 
east  Asia:  one  carrier  on-station  on  ready  aleri  to  provide  rapid  rt^sponse  for  air 
operations  as  requested  by  the  Commaiuler,  US  Support  Activities  Grouj)  (tX  )MUS- 
SA(i);  a  second  carrier  on-station  to  provide  “logistic  support"  for  mine  clearance 
operations  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  on  four  to  six  hour  notice  to  su[>ply 
additional  contingency  response;  and  at  Ie;ist  one  of  the  two  carriers  not  on-sla- 
tion  maintained  on  a  48-hour  reaction  time  to  respond  to  contingency  requirenu^tits 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Two  days  later,  on  7  Marcli,  CINCTAC  infonned  the  JCS,  based 
on  i present  tempo  of  activity  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  he  believed  one  carriei'  on- 
station  there  could  supidy  both  ready  alert  contingency  sortie  requirements  mid 
logistic  support  for  mine  cleimince  forces.  He  requested  authority  to  plan  to  reduc'e 
the  7'^'  Fleet  earner  level  in  mitl-March  from  four  to  three  in  the  folkiwing  post  lire: 
one  carrier  nn-stat  ion  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  for  possible  contingencies  and  for  mine 
clearance  supptui:  the  second  on  96-hour  reaction  to  respond  to  contingencies  in 
Southeast  Mia;  and  the  third  in  “upkeep  status.”  The  next  day,  Admiral  Moorer 
replied  that  he  understood  the  rationale  for  the  proposed  canier  reduction,  but  lie 
believed  that  the  “potentially  volatile”  situation  required  maintenance  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  carrier  levels  mid  iiosture.  It  was  not  until  25  May  1973,  w'ell  iifter  the  c'omple- 
tion  of  the  US  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  that  the  JCS  authorized  CINCPAC 
to  adopt  the  carrier  levtd  and  [losture  he  had  recommended  on  7  Marc'h.*^ 

At  the  .same  time  that  the  Joint  Cluefs  of  Staff  considered  redudion  of  air  mui 
navtil  assets  in  Southeast  Asia,  they  also  addressed  the  requirement  for  air  sttrge 
caiialitlities  for  the  same  arcut  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Secreliiry^  of  Defense' 
for  recommendations  for  cissumptions  on  which  to  base  short-tenn  Service  muni¬ 
tions  procurement  and  distribution  [tlanning,  the  Joint  Chiefs  advised  the  Se<Tetmy 
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on  23  Febniar^'  1973  tliat  ati  iiiuaofiiate  surge  (‘apahiliiy  in  SoiKhoast  Asia  shcmki 


be  mainbiincHl  al  these  monthly  levels:  12,000  (10,000  USAF  mid  2,000  t  lSM(')  land- 


based  taetieal  air  soities;  3,000  B-~i2  sorties;  and  8,400  i‘anier-based  taetiejil  iiir  sor¬ 
ties.  Munitions  siiiipori,  the  JCS  eonlinued,  should  he  sulTieient  to  maintain  these 
levels  iiuierinitely.  The  Chiefs  also  believed  Uial  tJie  Southeast  Asia  air  iniinitions  sup¬ 
port  posture'  should  jiixnide  for  a  resumption  of  Royal  l^otiaii  Air  Forc'e  sorties  \u 
3,000  per  monlh,  ;uid  they  recommended  that  continued  US  air  activity  in  Cariihodia 
he  imiuded  allhougli  th€\y  could  not  predict  the  level  mid  duration  of  su(4i  adivity. 
The  Secret <tty'  luifl  no  immediate  response  for  their  proixisalsd"' 
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ith  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  increment  of  the  vvitlidrawal  of 


VV  remaining  US  military  forces  from  South  Vietnam  on  12  Febniarv'  1973,  (he 
United  States  (jroceeded  with  the  next  of  four  reflei>loyment  increments.*"'^  As 
specified  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  23  Januai^,  the  second  w'ould  occur  dur¬ 
ing  the  peiiod  X-flG  through  X+3b  (12-27  FebnuuyO  mid  consist  of  4,(}(K)  to  4,500 
US  troops.  On  17  February  1973,  Admiral  Moorer  apiiroved  a  set^ond  withdrawal 
of  5,000  sjiat^es  anti  direded  planning  ftir  a  third  and  fourth  increment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,800  eadi.  Liiter,  on  21  fVbniary,  Moorer  chmiged  this  guidant'e  slightly, 
antiiorizing  a  third  withdrawal  of  about  5,500  during  X+31  to  X+45  (28  Febnuiry 
through  14  March)  mid  a  fourth  of  api>roximately  6,000  spaces  in  the  period  X+4{> 
mid  X+60  {15  through  29  March).  Meanwhile,  iucrement  iwo  continued  mid  by  27 
Februaiy  US  military  strengllt  iti  South  Vietnam  had  fallen  to  12,()(i54" 

The  second  North  Vietnamese  and  F^RG  release  of  LiS  prisoners  w'as  to  occur 
on  27  February  tm  completion  of  the  second  jihase  of  the  US  withdrawal.  Uiiring 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  all  seemed  to  be  going  acc'ording  to  (ihui.  In  fact,  on 
18  February,  North  Vietnam  freed  20  US  prisoners  ahead  of  schetiuh'  as  a  goodwill 
gesture  ftillowing  Dr  Kissingers  visit  to  Hanoi,  lint  things  began  to  bog  down. 
NoHh  Vietnam  and  tbe  PRG  refused  to  furnisli  the  United  Stales  with  prisoner 
names  anti  tietails  of  the  next  scheduled  release,  mid  on  27  F'ebniai’y,  Noith  Viet¬ 
nam  announced  that  there  would  be  no  furtlier  releiise  of  Amerit'an  prisonei's  as 
long  as  the  United  States  faiknl  to  t'miy  out  tlie  Paris  agreement.  A  North  Vielnmn- 
ese  spokesman  in  the  FourT^ariy  Joint  Military^  Commission  actaised  (he  United 
States  of  encouraging  Saigon  to  create  difriculties  ami  obstacles  for  the  Joint 
Military'  Commission,  claiming  lliat  the  Thieu  regime  had  conducted  20,()(X)  nhlitary^ 
operations  since  the  cease-fire  bt^gan. 

The  United  Stales  acted  at  once  to  meet  this  challenge.  Fnillier  US  troo|>  witlu 
(Irawais  from  South  Vietnam  and  all  mine  clearaiu^e  operations  were  suspended 
on  27  PVbniaiy,  At  the  smue  lime.  President  Nixon  inslrud^'tl  Se<Tetary'  of  Slate 
Rogers,  who  was  attending  the  international  conference  on  Vietnam  in  Paris,  '"to 
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demand  clarification"  of  the  prisoner  issue  from  Ihe  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
on  an  urgent  basis,  giving  the  matter  “highest  priority"  before  atty  other  business  of 
the  conference.^'*  The  North  Vietnamese  delegation  assured  the  Secrelaiy^  that  all 
prisoners  would  be  released  before  the  end  of  the  bO-day  period  stipulates!  in  the 
agreement  but  did  not  specify  the  timing  of  Ihe  next  release,  <uui  the  United  Stales 
continued  to  suspend  troop  wlthdraw^als  from  South  Vietnam.  On  1  March  1073, 
the  North  Vietnamese  delivered  in  Saigon  a  list  of  108  prisoners  to  be  released  in 
the  next  several  days,  and  on  2  March  North  Vietnam  infomied  the  US  delegation 
at  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Uommission  of  the  definite  release  date  of  4  Mar(^h. 
On  2  March,  the  PRO  announced  its  readiness  to  timi  over  27  US  militaiy  prisoners 
in  the  neai’  fiiture/'^^ 

Following  the  North  Vietnamese  provision  of  the  release  date,  the  *lotnt  Chiefs 
directed  CINCPAC  to  resume  Operation  COUNT  DOWN  on  4  March  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  rate  acyusted  as  necessary  to  complete  the  third  increment  i-edeploymenl 
of  5,500  by  X+45  (14  March).  On  4  March,  North  Viet  mint  released  lOb  US  miliUuy 
personnel  and  two  Thais,  The  following  day,  the  PRO  freed  34  adtlitional  pri,st)ners 
in  Hanoi  (27  l^S  mihtaiy;  three  US  civilians,  and  four  foreign  nationals),'^ 

The  US  withdrawal  proceeded,  but  controversy  developed  betwwn  ihe  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  over  exchange  of  their  prisoners.  Fearing  that  tliis  dis- 
|)ute  might  delay  the  further  release  of  US  piisoneis,  the  White  House  Press  Sec¬ 
retary  in  Washington  stated  that  the  return  of  US  prisoners  wiis  tied  “only  to  with¬ 
draw- al  of  American  forces  from  Vietmun."  The  US  Delegation  to  the  Four- Party 
Joint  Militiuy  Commission  repeated  that  position,  insisting  that  under  the  27  Janu¬ 
ary  agreement  release  of  US  prisoners  de[)ended  solely  upon  the  withdrawal  of  US 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  and  was  in  no  w^ay  tied  to  Vietnmnese  disputes."'^ 

On  8  March,  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  resolved  their  differences 
on  prisoners  and  began  a  round  of  exchanges,  but  these  ended  abruiitly  on  10 
March  when  the  PRG  cancelled  further  releases,  accusing  (iVN  forces  of  attack¬ 
ing  and  occupying  a  prisoner  tumov^er  point.  In  an  efforl  lo  tirevent  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  impasse  from  halting  further  releases  of  US  prisoners,  <md  to  put  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam  to  free  the  remaining  ITS  detainees  on  schedule,  the  United  States 
on  H)  Mart'h  stopped  further  increment  3  withdrawals. 

Admiral  Moorer  instnicted  CINC'PAC  to  hiilt  tlie  withdmwals  immediat(iy.  The 
balm\ce  of  tlie  uicrement  wT>uld  be  withdraw^n  on  the  day  tliat  Nort!i  Vietnmu  freed 
the  next  grout>  of  US  prisoners,  tentatively  planned  for  14  Mmch.  Should  l  h(^  US  j)ris- 
oners  be  returned  over  a  two-day  period,  then  completion  of  increment  3  should  take 
place  over  the  same  period.  With  regarrl  to  the  fourth  mid  final  withdraw^a!  inc'reinenl* 
Admiral  Moorer  directed  CINCPAC  to  hold  all  redeployments  until  receipt  of  the  final 
P()W  release  list  from  North  Vietnam.  Then  the  US  w4thdraw'jil  shouki  be  i^nmpleted 
wJthin  72  hours,  Moorer  rtHiueslefi  announcement  of  this  liming  for  the  removal  of 
the  remaining  US  forces  in  the  P\>ur-Pai1y  Joint  Military  Commission.'^’^^ 
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Nonh  Viotiuim  tm  12  Man^li  prtivided  the  Uniletl  Stales  with  a  prisoner  list  fVjr 
llie  next  release  and  freed  the  men  cm  the  list  in  Hanoi  on  14  Marrli.  The  group 
inelnded  1(17  US  mililaiy  j>ersonnel  and  one  US  Chilian:  the  following  day,  ll\e  PKU 
relecised  another  32  US  prisonei's,  27  militarj^  and  five  civilians,  in  Hanoi.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  resiiniod  increment  3  redepk:)yment  on  14  March  and  conifileted  it  two 
days  later,  lowering  US  militai'y  strength  in  South  Vietnam  to  (),2H9  pmsonnel.'"^ 


Cease-Fire  in  Laos 

In  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Pc'ace  in  Vietiuun,"  the  United 
Slates  and  NoiHi  Vietnajn  pledged  lo  respect  the  H){>2  (teneva  Agreement  cm  bios 
and  calk'd  upon  foreign  countries  to  end  all  milhaiy'  activities  and  witlidraw  all 
tnilitary  pemonnel  mid  iinnamenls  from  that  countiy  The  Vietmim  agreement  fniilier 
provided  that  the  internal  alTaii^:  of  bicvs  sliould  be  settled  by  the  biolums  free  olToe 
<1gn  interierence.  In  desciiliing  the  Vietnatn  agreement  on  24  dmutaiy,  Hi:  Kissinger 
inciic'ated  his  exptH-tation  of  a  fonnal  ceast'-fire  in  bios  within  a  shoil  time,  ;uul  in 
fact,  reiiresentatives  of  the  o])i)osing  factions  in  bios,  the'  Royal  btotuin  (lovenimeiil 
mid  the  communist  I’athei  bio,  liad  been  meeting  sine'i^  Odoher  1972  to  acliit've  a 
jieaceful  seltlenuHit,'''’'^ 

The  Unitetl  States  l\ad  no  regidar  military  gronnd  forces  in  Laos,  but  it  did 
('any  out  both  8^-52  mid  tactical  air  strikes  there  in  suiipon  of  the  Royal  Laotiati 
Uov-ernment  as  well  as  various  special  ojierations.  The  Uniteni  States  inca‘eased 
aulhorized  air  adivily  levels  in  Laos  n)>on  imidementation  of  Hie  c'ease-Hre  in  Viet¬ 
nam."''’  American  air  strikes  in  the  coiiiitiy  increiised  signiric^anlly  during  the  last 
days  of -Imniary  and  early  Febnimy'''' 

By  early  Febriiaiy,  there  were  growing  reports  of  an  innninent  cemse-fire  in 
Laos  and  speculation  on  this  matter  was  fueleci  when  l)i:  Kissinger  stopped  in 
Vienliane  on  9  Fehniary^  on  his  way  to  Hanoi  to  disenss  the  progress  of  the  biolian 
pc'ace  negoliations*  In  a  furiher  indication  of  US  inlerest,  the  Uliite  House  IVess 
Secretary  stated  on  14  Feliruary  that  (he  United  Stales  considered  tlu'  Laotian 
situation  “a  niaPer  of  great  urgency,"  and  the  following  day,  the  lk'[Hity  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  and  fonner  US  .\mhassador  to 
bios,  William  IL  Sullivan,  amved  in  Vienllmie  for  a  24-hour  visit, 


Violations  Multiply;  Retaliation  Aborted 

Tluae  c'onld  not  be  peace  in  Vietnam  tinless  there  wiis  [leacv  in  Sonlheast  Asia. 

Ending  the  figliting  in  bios  was  the  adniinistrat ion's  next  olijeclive.  On  25  4imu- 
ary,  before*  ihc*  Vietnam  c^ease-fire  took  effect,  Admiral  Mooiw  instnicted  C’lNUPAU 
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and  CINCSAC'  lo  iiK'rease  acthlty  in  Laos  to  15  B-52  and  200  lartioal  air  sorties 
daily,  ‘"with  primaiy^  empliasis  on  the  laiul  liattle  area  while  maintaining  iiressure 
on  the  established  re-supply  routes  such  as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail."  Late  on  31  .Janu¬ 
ary,  Dr  Kissingi'r  ordered  that  8-52  sorties  rise  to  50  per  day,  provided  that  siiitabie 
targets  were  available.  When  Ailmiral  Gayler  objeeted  that  there  were  insufficienl 
targets,  the  t'hairnum  told  him  that  the  ceiling  was  not  mandatory;  slepped-up 
bombing  was  '“part  ori.hc  negotiating  track.”  Ten  days  later,  in  fact,  Kissinger  raised 
the  rate  to  60  to  help  recapture  a  good  ptijl  of  the  Bolovens  Plateau  before  a  t^ease- 
fire  look  effect/'^* 

The  re()oits  of  a  truce  in  Yaios  proved  accurate,  for,  on  21  February  1973,  the 
Royal  Uiutivm  Govemineni  and  the  Pathel  Lao  signed  a  peace  agreement  ending 
their  twenty-year  struggle.  A  cease-fire  would  enter  into  effect  on  noon,  local  time 
(220500Z),  on  22  Fehniaiy'  and  the  two  sides  would  maintain  control  of  the  areas 
then  held.  The  agreement  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  militaiy'  forces 
w'ilhin  sixty  days  and  for  an  exchange  of  captured  pei^onnel  by  the  two  Uiotian 
sides  during  the  same  sixty-day  period.  Foreign  countries  were  called  upon  to 
cease  “completely  and  pennanently”  all  bombing  of  I^atgian  territory  and  all  mili¬ 
tary  movements  in  Uios.  Tlte  two  parties  w^ould  establish  a  military  commission  to 
implement  the  cease-fire  and  the  InteniationaJ  Control  Commission  established  by 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1962  would  oversee  the  peace  agreement. 

The  Uiotian  agreement  called  for  the  creation,  within  30  days,  of  a  National 
Provisional  Coalition  Government  and  a  National  Political  Coalition  Council,  each 
composed  of  equal  mimbers  of  representatives  from  both  sides,  “to  administer 
national  tasks.”  “General  mid  free  democratic  elections”  for  a  national  assembly 
mid  a  pennanenl  national  coalilion  government  were  also  c'alled  for,  but  no  date 
was  spc'cified.'^- 

The  Joint  Chiefs  had  anticipated  the  agreement  in  Laos,  and  on  10  F'ebmary 
1973  Admiral  Moorer  submitted  revised  rules  of  engagement  .  Upon  announcemenl 
of  the  agreement  ,  on  21  February,  the  JCS  issued  both  revised  rules  of  engagement 
mid  operating  aulhorities  for  use  following  the  cease-fire  in  I.iaos,  They  directed  IIS 
forces  to  discontinue  all  nets  of  force  in  Laos,  effective  220500Z  Febniary  1973.  The 
only  exception  was  B-52  and  tactical  air  strikes  in  the  event  of  Pathet  Lao/North 
Vielnmnese  violations  of  the  cease-fire  agreemenL  Sucli  strike.s  would  be  cx)nducl- 
ed  only  after  a  request  by  the  Commander,  USSAG;  validation  by  the  Ambassador 
in  l..aos;  mid  approval  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.^' 

The  agreement  in  Laos  did  not  end  the  fighting  in  that  count ly.  During  the 
morning  of  23  February,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Premier  of  the  Royal 
Uiotian  Government,  cluu'ged  the  Pathet  Lao  with  launching  a  general  offensive 
throughout  the  count ly  and  asked  for  renewed  US  bombing.  This  request  wiis 
passetJ  through  the  designated  channels  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  mid  Admiral 
Moorer  approved  the  air  strikes  later  the  same  day.  Before  the  cease-fire  w'as  24 
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horn’s  oltl,  H-52s  struck  enemy  sites  on  the  Bolovens  f*ln!eau  near  Paksoiii^  in 
soul  hern  Uios.'^- 

The  Joint  (Jiiefs  were  not  opliniistic'  about  llie  eiiances  lor  peace  in  Soulheasi 
.\sia  anti  on  2J  Februai^;  they  ilinHied  preparation  of  ('onlingent'y  plans  for  pos- 
sible  resunii)tion  of  U8  air  anti  naval  strikes  against  North  Vietnam.  Tliey  instriitjetl 
CINCPAC  to  plan  options  Jbr  stiikes  against  nhlitaiy  targets  in  riie  noi1  [least  qinui 
rant  of  North  Vieliiaiii  and  Noi1h  Vietinmis  panhandle.  Both  options  were  to  jjro- 
vide  for  *'nnissive  sustained,  all-w^eather,  around-the-tiock”  air  anti  naval  strikes  of 
a  duration  ranging  from  three  days  to  eonlinnons  ot>(»rations,  Tlie  JFS  also  t^Lsketl 
CINCPAC  to  prepare  and  maintain  plans  foi-  aptiropriate  levels  of  TS  militai’j' 
aetkm  in  ('ambodia  and  I^os,'"’ 

On  2:}  P>brnaiy  11173,  the  (Jiief  of  Staff  of  llie  VH  Air  Korl*^^  tieneral  Ryan, 
infonned  tlie  Joint  C'biefs  of  wdiat  he  (‘onsidered  a  ‘"imdor"  cease-fire  violation 
l>y  the  NoOli  Vietnamese  and  PRCi.  Ret'enl  aerial  pboltjgrapliy  had  rtwealed  two 
operational  SMI  siti*s  in  the  Kite  Sanh  valley  of  Sonlb  VietiumL  Since  lliere  wus  no 
e\1dence  of  enemy  SAMs  de|doyed  in  South  Vietnam  on  ihe  date  of  tfie  (vase-rin\ 
anti  as  fhe  Vietnam  agiwmenl  tdearly  forbade  the  introdiulion  of  such  wt^apoiis. 
General  Ryan  proposed  a  US  protest  to  the  Four-Paily  Joint  Military'  Commission 
and,  if  that  apjjroach  l)rought  no  response,  to  the  Inlernatiotial  Commission  for 
Control  and  Sii|>crv'isioii.''^ 

The  ()t»erations  De[nilies  (considered  General  Ryan's  pro]H)sal  llie  same  day, 
blit,  perhaps  bec-atise  of  the  dismal  ret'ord  of  both  the  Four-Pai1y  (Commission  and 
the  International  (Commission  for  Control  and  Supeivision,  did  not  acce(i1  the  ret*- 
ommeiulalioiu  Rather,  Ifiey  agn^Ml  that  the  Cchaimimi  sliould  handle  llie  mat  ter  “in 
another  manner/''^"’ 

After  the  first  20  days  of  the  cease-firt^  .\mbassador  Kllswonh  Hnnkt'r  pre¬ 
pared  an  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  South  VudnanL  lie  olisc^ived  that  thi'  “level 
of  violenca^”  liad  deelined  since  the  inilialioii  of  tlie  agreement.  Violations  had  been 
llagrant,  (lowever,  willi  bolli  sides  sharing  lesponsibility.  Most  arejis  of  Soutli  Vkd- 
mmi  lost  to  (communist  control  in  the  figlning  aitmnd  the  cccuse-fire  dale  bat!  now 
bt'en  recowred.  Ambassador  Bunker  said,  and  the  GVN  felt  fully  JustiruHl  in  the  iis(' 
of  force  to  regain  this  ground  mid,  in  some  cas(\s,  iwen  to  alta(ck  areas  iradilionally 
h(Jd  by  the  comnuinists.  The  Ambassador  con finmai  that  the  Four-I’aily  Joint  MilF 
buy  Coniinissjon  had  failed  lo  develojj  into  an  effiH’tive  mechanism,  due  in  pail  to 
the  stalling  and  obstrudion  of  North  Vietnam  and  tlu^  l^RG,  but  lu^  addinl  (bat  tfie 
GVN  also  dc^seiTod  some  of  the  blame.  It  ha<i  sysiemalieally  banissed  and  mistreat¬ 
ed  the  North  Vietnamese  and  PRG  ekunents  of  the  Joint  Militaiy  Commission,  As  a 
jiania!  explanation  of  the  GVN  attitude,  Ambassador  Bunker  told  of  reliable  intelli¬ 
gence  ivpoHs  revealing  (‘omimmist  intentions  no]  to  honor  Ihe  Vietnam  agrecam'nt 
and  to  continue  their  mililaiy  buildut>  in  Soutli  Vietnam.  J\vo  steps  vvt*ie  nec'essaiy, 
Ambassador  Ibmker  believed,  before  the  shooting  slo|>ped  in  Sonih  Vietnam:  (1) 
“imambigiious  commands"  to  all  military  units  of  both  sulvs  to  wuhv  all  offcri- 
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sive  acti\ities  and  reniciin  in  place;  (2)  Uie  establishment  of  an  effective  I  wo-parfy 
join!  military  commission,  composed  of  (WN  and  PRO  perstmnel,  to  work  out  the 
tenns  of  the  cease-fire  mid  determine  areas  of  control  after  completion  of  (he  US 
withdrawal.  The  Ambassador  had  pressed  Ihose  points  on  President  Thieu,  but  he 
questioneti  the  c*onfidence  of  the  South  Vietnatiiese  president  and  his  govennnent 
to  face  up  to  I  he  communists  in  a  political  stmggle/^ 

Tw^o  days  later,  on  5  March,  Admiral  Mnorer  iiifonned  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  evidence  confimiing  Anibiissador  Bunker's  contention  that  North  Vietnam  tind 
the  PRG  did  not  intend  to  honor  the  cease-fire.  Recent  intelligence  indi(*ated  the 
movement  of  twelve  130mm  field  guns  from  t’ambodia  into  South  Vietnam  as  w'ell 
iis  deployment  of  an  armored  unit  with  20-25  tanks  into  MR  L  In  addition,  Admiral 
Moorer  reported  thal  increasing  numbers  of  trucks  c^airying  supplies  w^re  moving 
through  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  that  shipments  into  the  Laos  panhajidle  were  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  dry  season,  and  that  large  quantities  of  militaiy'  supplies 
were  moving  into  South  Vietruun  from  Laos  mid  Cambodia.  *These  devTloimieiiLs,” 
he  said,  "'are  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  efforts  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  im]}rovt»d  military  posture  which  can  be  used  for  lUcyor  oiierations  against 
the  Republic  of  Vietmmi.'’*" 

In  mid-February,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  requested  General  Weyand's 
“personal  assessment"  of  the  RTOAF  ability  to  meet  the  situation  In  South  Vietmtm, 
mid  tlie  commander  i)rovi<ied  his  views  to  Admiral  Moorer  on  7  March  1973.  The 
Chairman  gave  the  jissessment  to  the  Secretary,  adding  that  it  had  not  been  for¬ 
mally  addressed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  should  not  be  considered  an  exi>ressinn  of 
their  views.  In  an  “overview”  of  the  situation,  General  Weyantl  predicted  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  PRG  near-tenn  objective  in  South  Vietnmn  to  be  the  extension  of 
influence  through  political  mid  “lower  level”  miiitaiy  activities.  To  achieve  that  end, 
the  General  believed  that  North  Vietnam  intended  to  keep  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
into  Ihe  mid-lenn  period  (1974-1978)  and  that  nudor  areas  of  concern  w^ould  be 
Quang  Tti-Thua  Thien  and  Binh  Long-Tay  Ninh,  areas  that  could  iifftird  a  base  for 
a  viable  miiitaiy  option  if  objectives  proved  unattainable  through  the  politiciU  pro¬ 
cess.  Consequent  ly,  COMUSMACV  felt  thal  “rapid  victory”  for  the  GW  was  not  “in 
the  offing,”  but  neither  did  he  think  “decisive  violation”  of  the  cease-fire  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  PRG  likely. 

During  a  WSAG  meeting  on  5  March,  at  which  Vice  Admiral  Weinel  re|iresented 
the  Ciiairman,  Dr.  Kissinger  said  that  the  President  “has  no  intention  of  letting 
Noith  Vietnam  take  over  South  Vietnam  militarily — particularly  in  1973;  tw*o  or 
three  years  from  now  is  another  mat  ter"  Kissingers  strategy,  according  to  Weinel* 
w^as  to  “lie  kind  with  dollars  but  be  brutal  with  miiitaiy  force  in  [the]  faev  of  con¬ 
tinued  violations.”  Kissinger  directed  the  Defense  Department  to  prepare  a  concept 
for  South  Vietnamese  aircraft  to  strike  supply  lines  in  Laos.  Next  day,  this  was 
liroadened  to  intiude  US  aircraft  as  w^elL"’’^ 
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With  regard  lo  Uu*  capabililies  of  the  RV^NAF,  (ieiieral  Weyaiui  coasidered  the 
eurreni  force  structure  more  than  adecjuate  to  meet  the  fon'seeahle  threat  and 
the  numher  and  mix  of  weapons  satisfactoiy  Tlu*r(‘  wen*,  howev(*r,  a  numher  of 
problems  remaining,  including:  a  lack  of  adequately  traiiu*d  militaiy  manpower; 
inadequate  counter-battery  capability;  limited  grasp  of  combim*d  tank-infantry 
tactics;  mi  ineffective  border  si'curity  and  interdiction  conct'pt:  a  minimum  mari¬ 
time  air  patrol  capability;  a  lack  of  air  cavalry’  capability;  and  limitt*<l  air  defense 
capabilities,  (leneral  Weyand  did  not  favor  miy  reduction  of  the  curr(*nt  1.1  million 
RV^NAF  force  stmeture,  stating  that  F\  1974  changes  could  In*  accomplisht*d  within 
that  ceiling.  He  did  believe  that  regular  force  divisions  could  be*  r(*duc(*d  beyond  FV 
1978  juid  that  a  4()0,()0()-nuui  reserve  should  be  established  at  that  time.*”’ 

Two  days  later,  Dr.  Kissinger  telephoned  Admiral  Mcnirer  to  s<iy  that  the  Rnvsi- 
dent  "almost  ceiliiinly”  would  authorize  a  twiKlay  .strike*  on  the  Ho  (  hi  Minh  'lYail 
during  the  following  week,  probably  after  the  nt*xt  group  of  P(  )\Vs  had  b(*(*n  i*<*k*as(*d. 
Moorer  favored  a  surprise  one-day  attack  with  I^r)2s,  tactical  aircraft,  and  plaru*s 
from  three  carriers.  At  a  VVSACi  meeting  Kissinger  emphasized  North  Vietnarns 
repeat(*d  violations  of  the  Paris  agreement.  Why  was  Hanoi  doing  this?  Kissinger 
.speculated  that  the  North  Vietruunese  (1)  thought  they  could  not  lu*  bombed  as  long 
as  they  held  Americmt  POWs,  (2)  had  not  dec  idt'd  whether  to  launch  a  miqor  attack 
ag5un.st  South  Vietnmu,  or  (3)  iilready  had  decided  to  rc*.sume  miqor  opc*ratioir.s  irt  the 
fcill.  He  reiteratc'd:  "the  only  thing  the  Nor1h  Vic'tname.sc*  urtdc*r>^tand  is  force*."  Admi¬ 
ral  Moorer  rcH-omnu'ndc'd  bombing  the  Trciil  fir-st,  next  hitting  the*  hc*avily  inriltr*atc*d 
arc*a  beiwec'n  the  Dc'militiuizc'd  Zone  mul  the  (ira  V’ic*t-Thac*  Ihilm  rivc*r>>,  then  firtally 
going  bac  k  to  Hanoi.  Moorc'r  thought  that  the  (|uc*stiort  was  not  wlu'thc*r  to  attack  but 
whc*n — immediately  after  rc»tum  of  the  third  POW  incrvnuMit  or  after  r(*l(*asc'  of  the 
fourih,  iuul  firral,  one*.  On  15  March,  Kissinger  told  Moorer  to  pn*p;u*(*  to  conduci  air 
operatiorts  <m)und  the  lYml  oit  21  MrU*cii.“‘' 

When  21  March  came,  it  irrowcl  to  l)c*  a  timiing  point  for  ivasons  that  Admi¬ 
ral  Moorer  c-ould  not  have  known.  That  moiiting,  in  the  Oval  Office,  S|)(*c  ial 
(Y)urtsel  John  Dc'an  wanu*d  that  "a  c*anc*ei'"  was  growing  on  the  Pivsidcncy  Oon- 
victc'd  Watergate  burglar's  were*  threatening  to  implicate*  Nixons  ciose*st  aide's  anel 
elenuutdirrg  "hush  rnemey."  From  this  point  fe)rwarel,  the  Watergate  sc  anelal  loe)me*d 
ewer  larger  among  the  President  s  coru*enrs.  In  the*  e've*ning,  Kissingers  deputy,  Hri- 
gacler  (leneral  Bre*nt  Sc*e)wc  rc)ft,  FSAP^,  calle'el  Aelrniral  Me)or'e*r  to  tell  hirrt  that  the* 
Pr'e*sicle*nt  had  decide*cl  to  delay  air  strike's  in  Uios  indefinitely."’ 

On  23  Marc  h,  Judge  Sirica  imposed  heavy  sertte*nce's  upern  the*  Watergate 
burglars,  adelirtg  that  tenns  coulei  be  rvelucvd  if  thc'y  terld  a  grand  jury  c'verylhing 
tiu'y  knew^  On  28  March — the  day  iifter  Hanoi  reU'jtse'd  the  bust  POWs,  artel  the  elay 
before  MACV  went  out  of  exi.stence — Moore*r  iutd  Weinel  attc*rtde*d  a  WSA(J  me*e*t- 
ing  on  Southe'cLst  Asia.  Dr.  Kissinger  spoke  iis  follows:  "Why  ar'e'n't  we*  prote^sting 
violations?  F]veryone  in  this  terw’n  is  looking  for  an  alibi.  \'iolations  withetut  pre)- 
te'st  be'c-orne  acetuie*sc*enc'e - Nothirtg  bad  must  happe*n  in  the*  ne*xt  six  inemths." 
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Speaking  abou*  Cambodia,  he  said,  “Stop  wringing  our  hands.  Do  something 
positive/  Afterwards  Moorer  remarked  to  Weineb  “We  are  going  to  have  to  get 
UTatioiial  again  to  get  [North  Vietnani’s]  attention.''  The  Chairman  iilso  telephoned 
General  Haig,  who  had  t>ecome  Anny  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  to  say  that  lie  was  \vry 
disturbed  about  the  meeting  today,  it  is  the  woi^st  I  have  ever  been  to/'  His  own 
problem,  Moorer  continued,  was  that  “we  never  know  what  piivate  discussions 
[Kissinger]  is  having  with  the*  North  Vietnamese.  We  just  operate  in  a  vacuum  mid  it 
is  difficult  to  ret^ommend  sound  solutions  to  problems  when  you  do  not  know^  what 
input  has  gone  into  them."  The  Chairman  added,  “Something  else  must  be  bother¬ 
ing  Henry-he  must  have  gotten  simbumed-or  something!"^ 

On  the  evening  of  29  March,  President  Nixon  told  the  nation:  “For  the  first  time 
in  12  years,  no  American  military  forces  are  in  Vietnam.  All  of  our  Americmi  POWs 
are  on  their  way  home. , , .  The  provisions  of  the  agreement ,,,  prohibiting  infill  ra¬ 
tion  from  North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam  have  not  been  complied  with _ But 

despite  these  difficulties,  we  * . ,  have  acliieved  our  goal  of  obtaining  an  agreement 
which  provides  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam."^'  Simultaneously,  though,  headlines 
also  re|>orted  that  convicted  burglars  were  implicating  high  offudals  in  Ihe  Water¬ 
gate  l>reak-in  and  in  the  subsequent  cover-up. 

The  next  day  General  Vogt,  advised  Admiral  Moorer  that  the  war  was  tunting 
our  way  in  Cambodia  and  that  if  air  strikes  continued  “for  miother  thirty  days  id  I 
the  heat  will  disappear/  Vogt  was  less  optimistic  about  South  Vietnam,  Advisers' 
final  reports  in  Military  Region  IV  were  all  “pretty  dismaC  and  the  genend  situation 
in  MR  ill  was  deteriorating  rather  badly.  The  Chainuan  t  hen  reviewed  matters  wit  h 
Vice  Admiral  Weinel,  Tlie  North  Vietnamese,  Moorer  noted,  were  building  bridges 
and  ail-weatlier  roads  along  Ihe  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraiL  He  suggested  that  re-mming 
the  harbors  would  hurt  Hanoi  badly.  Weinel  observ^ed  that  “we  arc  under  the  FX)W 
syndrome"  which  deterred  anything  that  nvighi  create  more  POWs.  Aerial  nd  ning, 
of  course,  could  be  cairied  out  with  no  losses.  On  31  March,  the  Chainuan  instruct¬ 
ed  Vice  Admiral  Weinel  mid  the  Director,  Joint  Staff,  to  prepai'e  a  “worst  case" 
response  against  a  matjor  offensive.  “We  must  emphasize,"  Moorei-  tierlared,  “that 
the  solution  to  Ctunbodia,  South  Vietnam  and  Uios  is  right  in  Hanoi.  We  should  nor 
nickel  and  dime  them  to  death,  we  would  need  a  big  effoH."  The  Chainuan  t^ontim 
ued:  “The  lYesident  has  a  need  to  have  Soul  h  Vietnam  remain  vlalde  for  a  rc^ason- 
able  period  of  time,  perhaps  a  year,  then  he  could  say  w^e  gave  Ihem  everything 
and  they  could  not  handle  it  right.  So  sorry  that  it  did  not  happen  on  my  watch,  so 
to  speak. This  statement,  together  with  Kissinger’s  remarks  on  fS  and  28  March, 
demonstrate  that  the  highest  officials  wanted  to  assure  a  “decent  interv^ar  between 
the  signing  of  a  peace  agreement  and  any  collapse  of  South  Vietnam.  Presumably, 
with  the  opening  to  China  and  the  arms  agreement  witli  the  Soviet  Union,  Pivsident 
Nixon  no  longer  saw  Vietnam  as  a  cnicial  pari  of  the  global  equation. 

April  became  the  month  for  decision  about  using  ITS  air  pow'er  to  slop  North 
Vietnamese  violations.  At  the  outset,  the  administration  appeai'ed  ready  to  do  so. 
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On  3  April,  (UMieral  Vo^l  lulti  llio  Oliainiian  llial  tlu^  Noiih  Vieliiainese  were  i^repar^ 
ing  to  altack  the  Laotian  ttmii  of  Tlui-Vieng,  souili  ol'  the  Plain  ofJai^,  anti  asketi 
Adinirai  Moorcn*  to  sound  out  the  Wlvile  House  about  provatiing  air  sut)pt>i1.  (leneral 
S(*o\v<*rort  told  Moorer  llial,  after  a  heavy  attack  had  oecaimHl,  (he  President  would 
look  with  favor  upon  a  request  fnau  Souvanna  Pliouma  for  air  suppoil.  One  wt^ek 
later,  when  C'1NCI'A('  recommended  reducing  sorties  over  ('aiuliotha,  Admiral 
M(H)rer  replied  that  the  Vietnam  exi>erience  should  bv  the  yardstick  for  lueiusuring 
Cmuhodian  operations.  “We  sini|)ly  cjuinot  risk  hjsing  Cambodia  Inn-ause  of  efforts 
withheld  while  we  debated  Just  pretasely  how  renmneralive  ceUain  fm'get  desinu^- 
tion  might  he.  or  whether  or  not  this  or  that  t>i)e  of  aircnift  was  availalde _ 

On  15  ApnL  after  Tha-Vii»ng  had  been  attacked,  Souvaima  f^iouma  asked  for 
rs  air  su|>porl>  Admiral  Mtiorer  suppoiied  lus  reiiuesl.  Twenty  B“52s  mil  23  FB- 
1 1  Is  conducted  strikes,  based  upon  targets  snppli(Ml  by  Ambassatlnr  (uKlIey.  l.,iite 
oji  15  AtniL  Dr  Kissinger  told  the  SiuTetiuy  of  Defense  that  Nixon  was  c’onsidering 
a  72‘hourraid  that  would  include  the  Ho  (’lii  Mirth  lYaiL  (jeneral  Vogt  rejKiiled  that 
aircnifl  were  ready  to  allat'k  al  0730  on  17  Ajiril."'' 

Rally  on  Hi  Ajnil,  matters  grew^  nuirky.  Tactical  aircraft  and  B-52s  were  hit- 
ting  targets  arountl  Tlia-Vieng,  But  Ambassador  (h>dley  told  (leneral  Vogt  that  the 
situation  I  here  was  c‘on  fused,  friendly  forces  were  scattered,  and  he  could  not 
nominate  any  targets  beyond  tliose  already  stdicHluled.  Hodley  also  opposed  any 
more  strikes  around  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  voiced  ‘'grave  t^oncern"  about  bombiug 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  The  Joint  Cbiefs,  agreeing  that  a  48-hotir  campaign  W'Oultl 
be  too  brief,  favored  a  nuiximiim  effoil  until  Hanoi  agreed  to  abide  by  the  Paris 
acrords.  The  Ncnih  Vietnamese  had  installed  SAM  batttu'ies  arouiul  Klie  Sanh  that 
ciwered  the  area  along  Highway  9  leatling  toTchepone  in  Laos,  whii  li  was  a  tnaior 
jund  ion  of  I  lie  Ho  Chi  Minh  Ti^ail.  A  WSAC  meet  ing  was  called  for  1000  oii  10  April. 
Prior  to  it,  Admiral  Moorer,  ilu^  Secretaiy^  of  Defense,  and  the  Detiiity  Secretary 
(^oncl tided  that  air  operalioiis  could  not  he  conducted  within  the  area  covertsi  by 
SAMs,  and  that  the  Noilli  Vietnamese  coiikl  not  he  eillow'ed  a  SAM  sanctuaiy.  At  the 
WSAC  meeting,  Div  Kissinger  appeared  veiy  iqiset  with  AinbaSvsador  Codley,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  President  could  not  exiiend  his  ca]>itol  for  such  small  results.  Moorer 
thought  that  the  WSAG  on  “dead  center"’  waiting  wcu'd  from  Godley.  Tlie  l^asit' 
problem,  he  lielieverl,  lay  in  determining  a  rationale  for  heavy  strikes.  Was  it  to  help 
Souvanna  but  s[>are  the  'Pi^aiL  ttj  bomb  the  Trail  in  retaliation  for  violations,  or  to  hit 
the  SAM  sites  at  Khe  Sanh  because  tiny  constituted  a  violaiion?"" 

When  the  WSAG  reconvened  al  1000  on  17  April,  Dr.  Kissinger  ordered  the 
Defense  Dei>ailmenl  to  |)repan»  two  plans.  The  llmt  would  tlirect  the  main  weight 
against  the  Tiail  and  a  small  effort  against  the  SAMS  at  Khe  Sanh.  The  sei’ond 
would  stnke  Khe  Sanh  haixl,  also  allowing  some  effort  agaiinst  key  targ(*ls  on  the 
Ti'aiL  At  1749,  Moorer  c’alled  Kissinger  to  repoH  that  tht*  platis  w^en^  ready.  In  each 
case  there  wouUl  be  80  B-52  mid  400  laclit'al  air  s(jilies  daily  for  four  days.  In  the 
first  case,  75  ])erren(  of  tlie  efloH  would  go  against  the  IVail  mid  25  |>en*enl  against 
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Klie  Saiih,  [n  ihe  seconci  case,  30  percent  of  the  elTotl  would  go  to  the  UioHaii 
pcuilifuulle,  30  i)ercent  to  Klu*  Satih,  and  40  pt^rcent  elsewhere  tit  Soutlt  Vtelnaat.  A 
third  conceptual  plan  for  mining  had  also  been  develo[)ed.  Kissinger  told  Moorer 
to  expand  the  targets  beyond  tlie  DMZ  as  far  as  Dong  Hoi  in  North  Vietnam.  Then 
came  the  cnicial  exchange: 

Kissinger:  ‘'We've  decided  to  wait  for  the  next  prnvorationT 
Moorer;  ‘‘On  baUuice  I  think  that'll  be  better.” 

Why  the  postponement?  Ambassador  Godley  certalivly  helped  inhibit  action. 
Clearly,  however,  the  main  reason  lay  in  the  burgeoning  Watergate  scandal.  A  c'as- 
cade  of  revelations  had  resulted,  that  very  afternoon,  in  Press  Secretaiy  Ronald 
Ziegler  acknowledging  that  previous  denials  of  involv^enient  by  White  House  staff 
members  were  ‘‘inoperative^ 

From  this  point  forward  the  administration  weis  immobilized.  The  President 
had  responded  to  violations  of  the  Laotian  cease-fire.  But,  as  Kissinger  later 
wrote,  “no  action  was  taJ<en  against  the  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  or  against  the  illegal  infiltration  at'ross  (he  DMZ,  and  that  after 
all  was  the  heart  of  the  matter.”  On  25  April  Admiral  Moorer  and  the  Diret'lor,  J-3, 
review^ed  mining  plans,  which  the  Chairman  considered  the  option  most  likely  to 
be  adopted.  Next  day,  CINCPAC  recTived  orders  to  prepare  to  mine  seven  harboiii 
upon  four  days  notice.  Matters  moved  no  further  At  the  end  of  May,  Moorer  record¬ 
ed,  “This  has  been  a  slow'  month.  It  appears  that  the  entire  town  is  in  neutral  watch¬ 
ing  the  [Senate]  Watergate  hearings  on  and  w^aiting  to  see  whdi  happens.”"'* 

Congress  was  ready  to  slop  funding  the  war,  a  ste|>  that  Fh^esident  Nixon  and 
Admiral  Moorer  had  anticipated  well  before  Watergate  engulfed  the  W3ute  House. 
Early  in  June,  Moorer  and  Deputy  Secretary  William  P.  Clements  concluded  that  no 
one  from  the  White  House  was  lobbying  Congress  against  a  cutoff.  The  ChainncUi 
estimated  that,  if  air  support  for  Cambodia  ended,  the  country  would  be  overrun 
in  one  month.  Moorer  and  Clements  called  upon  seven  key  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  “1  fear  we  iire  going  to  lose  this  one,”  tlie  Chainnan  recorded  in  his 
diary.  He  was  right.  On  I  July,  the  President  rolucUmlly  signet!  legislation  iJifjhibit- 
ing  the  use  of  any  funds  after  15  August  to  “support  directly  or  indirectly  combat 
acthities  in  or  over  Cambodia,  Laos,  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietinmi _ 


Completion  of  HOMECOMING  and  COUNT  DOWN 


Wiieii  North  Vietnam  relecised  the  third  group  of  US  prisoners  on  14  March 
1973,  the  United  States  moved  to  complete  the  corresponding  increments  of 
its  troop  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  and  the  last  of  that  boiiy  left  Siugon  on 
16  March  1973,  Now,  only  one  group  of  ITS  prisoners  remained  to  be  returned  mid 
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a  final  c'onfingeiU  of  ap]>n>ximalely  (>,()()()  US  tnililaiy  i)er>iotuivl  awaiUni  rodoploy- 
nient  from  South  Vietnam.  Originally,  the  United  Stales  had  planned  to  remove 
these  truo|)s  timing  the  period  15  thrf>iigh  29  Mareh,  hut  following  Hie  diffienlties 
experienced  in  the  pilsoner  releases  in  late  Fehriiary^  and  early  Marcii.  I  he  J('S  had 
direcled  UINC’PAC  on  19  Marcii  to  hold  US  redeiiloynients  in  llu'  fourth  incremeni 
until  the  Uniied  Stales  received  the  final  prisoner  list  from  NotHi  Vietnam.'^' 

The  US  anticipalion  that  the  lasi  iirisoner  release  might  be  troulilesome  proved 
(‘oirect.  The  jnineiiml  proi>lem  arose  over  the  tiuestion  of  US  (insonei's  lield  in  Lu>s 
hy  the  Patliet  Lao.  Although  the  Vietnam  agreement  ineludeti  no  iirovision  for  the 
return  of  US  military’  or  (ivilimi  pei'sonnel  {ielained  in  Laos,  the  NoiHi  Vielnamese 
had  given  Dr.  Kissinger  i)nvat('  assurances  when  the  agreemeiil  was  negotiated  that 
US  prisoners  in  Uios  would  be  released  no  later  Hum  GO  days  ft)llowing  tht^  signa- 
lure  of  t  he  agreement.  Kissinger  had  said  in  his  24  Januaiy  1973  press  conference 
that  US  prisoners  in  Lau.s  would  be  returned  in  Hanoi.^" 

At  a  FPpIMf*  meeting  on  19  Marcdi  1973,  Miyor  General  Woodward  asketl  for 
llie  list  of  Hie  Uisf  grout)  ^>1*  prisoners  and  intjuired  whether  US  prisonei>;  held  in 
Uios  w^ere  to  returned  in  Hanoi  with  the  other  prisoneii^.  The  NoiHi  Viettuunese 
delegate  replied  he  liad  no  authority  to  discuss  the  release  of  tirisoners  in  Uio.s,  and 
(kmeral  Woodward  asked  Washington  for  clarific'atiun  ajid  guidiuice.'^^ 

On  21  Martdi  1973,  Nortli  Vietnaiii  prop<>sed  to  return  all  US  iiri.soneis  ht4<l  in 
Hanoi  as  well  as  those  held  by  the  PI^G  on  25  March  on  condition  that  all  US  and 
other  free  world  forces  in  South  Vietnajii  w'ere  removed  by  tliat  dale.  The  proposal, 
however,  containeti  no  provision  for  US  |>risonei's  lield  in  Laos.  Uue  on  21  March, 
Admiral  Moorer  told  UINUPAU  that  the  US  position  was  as  follows: 

The  US  will  (omplete  the  wiihdraw^iil  of  its  militmy  forces  fn>m  South  Viet¬ 
nam  in  accordiiiiee  with  the  lenns  of  the  [VieUiaml  agreement  mul  cointitleru 
w  ith  the  release  of  all.  n'peat  dl  American  prisoners  held  tlironghout  Indociiina. 

Mt)orer  sperifi<'ally  directed  ClNf'PAC'  not  to  begin  withdnuval  of  remaining  US 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  until  two  conditions  were  met:  (1)  US  receij)!  of  “a  com- 
[jlete  list"  of  all  US  prisoners,  including  those  held  hy  the  Pathel  kio,  with  limt^s 
and  plat’cs  of  relciise;  (2)  the  actual  transfer  to  US  custody  of  the  first  t^onlingenl  of 
the  last  group  of  US  prisoners.  Once  lliose  <'onditions  were  fulfilltHl,  and  iLssuming 
the  first  US  ])rist)ners  w^re  freed  on  25  March,  C.'lNC'f’AU  w’;ls  authorised  to  begin 
carefully  staged  US  deployments  tluriiig  the  periotl  25  through  28  Mardi.  Should 
difficulties  ^irise,  all  withdrawals  would  cease  unt  il  fiirllier  notice.^' 

The  US  Delegation  jiresented  this  new'  position  at  a  FIMMC”  meeting  on  22 
March  1973,  asking  for  time  and  place  of  the  release  of  US  prisoners  in  Uios,  and 
slating  that  withdrawal  of  the  remaining  US  forces  from  Sontli  Vietnam  w^oiild  be 
delayed  until  the  requested  infonnation  w;is  supplieiL  Tlie  Norih  Vietnanu^se,  how^- 
ever,  rejeiied  the  U4S  position,  asserting  that  the  (]uestion  of  prisoner's  in  I^^itos  w'as 
not  pai1  of  the  Vietnam  agreement.^"’ 


Winding  Doiru  thv  IVn/' 


Later,  on  22  March  1973,  Aclinirat  Moorer  instnicted  (ieneral  Woodward  to  seek 
a  private  meeting  with  his  North  Vietnamese  coimterpart  in  the  Joint  Military  Com¬ 
mission.  “Our  itasic  concern  ”  the  Admiral  said,  “is  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and 
we  do  not  object  to  the  PLF  [Pathet  Lao]  playing  the  central  role  as  long  as  the  men 
are  returned  to  us.’'  The  United  States  wanted  [trecise  infomiation  atul  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  times  <ind  places  of  release  of  all  prisoners.  It  must  have  assurances,  t  he 
Chaimnm  continued,  eitlu^r  privately  through  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Com¬ 
mission  or  thn>ugh  other  channels,  that  the  US  [irisoners  in  Laos  would  be  released 
by  28  xMarch  before  it  would  guanmtee  complet  ion  of  the  US  withdraw^iils,^'' 

A  complete  imp^isse  ensued  for  the  next  several  days.  North  Vietnam  refused 
additioniiJ  infonnation  on  the  prisoner  release  and  added  a  further  demand  that  the 
US  Marine  security  guards  at  the  US  Embassy  compound  in  Saigon  be  included  in 
tlie  final  withdrawal.  The  United  States  meanwhile  continued  the  holdup  f)f  troop 
withdrawals,  and  on  25  March  1973,  the  White  House  Press  Secretiuy/  released  a 
Presidential  statement  that  US  forces  would  remain  in  South  Vietmim  until  fill  pris¬ 
oners  of  w^ar  were  released.^ 

On  26  March  1973,  General  Woodw'ard  met  privately  with  Major  General  Le 
QucUig  Hoa,  the  C’hicf  of  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  Four-Party  Joint 
Military  Commission.  General  Woodw'ai'd  presented  the  US  position  as  expressed 
by  Admiral  Moorer  and  the  President  In  response  General  Hoa  insisted  that  the 
language  of  the  Vietnam  agreement  did  not  justify  linking  troop  withdrawals  with 
the  return  of  US  prisonei^  held  in  I^aos,  He  did,  howevei',  acknowledge  the  private 
US-North  Vietnamese  imdei^tanding  on  this  mailer  mid  slated  that  North  Vietmim 
w'as  attempting  to  resolve  the  problem  with  the  Pathet  Lao,^ 

At  General  Iloa's  request,  he  and  General  Woodward  met  again  later  on  26 
March,  The  North  Vietnamese  dek^gate  announced  that  the  Pathet  Iaio  hail  agreed  to 
return  the  US  tirisoners.  To  maintain  the  appearance  that  the  release  result chI  fri>m 
US-I^atJiet  1^0  negotiat  ions  mid  was  not  part  of  the  Vietnam  agreement,  the  FourPiirt 
Joint  MiliUuy  Commission  would  not  participate  in  the  release;  rather,  a  Pathet  Uio 
representative  w'ould  turn  over  the  prisoners  to  a  US  reception  team  in  Hanoi,  Gen¬ 
eral  Hoa  aflded  that  NortJi  Vietnam  and  the  PRG  would  free  their  remaining  ijrisoners 
in  groups  on  thi'  successive  days,  27, 28,  and  29  March  and  that  the  North  VieUuimese 
delegation  to  the  Four-Party  Commission  w^ould  end  its  activities  in  South  Vietnajn 
and  return  to  Hanoi  on  29  March.  In  reply,  Genenil  Woodw'ard  promised  that  all 
remaining  US  military  fH^rsoiincl  w^ould  be  redeployed  from  South  Vietnam  within  72 
houre  of  the  resumption  of  the  prisoner  release.  Presidential  I^ess  Secretarv^  Hon<ilci 
Ziegler  immediately  annoimced  tliis  agreement  at  the  winter  Wtiite  House  in  kloritia, 
stating  that  the  President  had  inst meted  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  proceiHl  with 
die  withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  South  Vtediani.  “Tliis  does  and  will,"  Mr.  Ziegler 
declaimed,  “end  US  militar>'  prc^sence  in  Vietn;iiii."*^‘ 

AiTordingly,  on  27  Marcii  1973,  the  PRG  fri'cd  the  last  incremenl  of  US  prisoners 
in  its  (mstfKiy,  iruiuding  27  military  personnel  ;md  five  civilians;  on  the  following  day,  28 
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Miuvh  Ii»73,  (iie  Palliel  Uio  relt^astnl  soveii  US  Miilit;u>'  iwa  US  (ivilUiirs,  iyul 

one  (.'ioiadimi  tnviluui  in  fhmoi,  iuiti  NoiHi  Vietiuuii  lununl  over  to  the  United  Slalt's  40 
iiiiliOity  prisoners;  and  on  20  Mai ( -It  1073,  North  Vietinun  treed  the  last  ren1mni[^^^  iu 
US  niililiu-y  iirisonei's.  Diiriti^^  tins  siinie  period  the  People's  Reiniltlk-  ol'diina  reteasiMi 
tliree  US  [irisonem,  two  inititiuy  and  one  eivilian,  and  on  1  April  1072  the  PRU  ndi^ased 
a  riiuil  US  militant  piisoiun'  in  Vinh  Binti  Provinee  of  South  Viiltuun. 

.As  the  fust  pliuielfiad  of  freed  I 'S  prisoners  took  off  IVoni  (da  Lani  Airtudd  in 
Hanoi  on  27  Mandi  1073,  the  fust  pianeloati  of  llie  last  inerenient  of  t  S  iiuljiar>^ 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam  deptiHed  from  Tan  Son  Ntint  Air  Base  m  Sai^'on  for  the 
United  States.  Some  037  US  troops  redeployed  from  Soulli  Vietnam  on  27  Mareh, 
lJ4r>  on  28  I^larelu  imd  2,578  on  20  Mareli  with  the  liLst  plmu^  lifting  off  Tan  Son 
Nluit  at  1735  local  time.  The  long  fiS  milifai>^  involvement  in  Vietnam  had  ondtMl 
The  only  US  mititaiy  torces  remaining  in  Sonth  Vielnam  were  583  US  members 
of  ttie  Four-Parly  Joint  Military^  Uommission,  who  would  leave  in  the  next  several 
days;  150  US  Marine  Con>^^  security  guards  at  the  US  KnituLssy;  ami  50  militaiy^  tjer- 
sonnet  who  remaineti  as  part  of  ttie  US  Defense  Attache  OHice  in  Saigon 

With  riie  deparinre  of  the  I’S  military  persmmel  from  Sonth  Vietnam  (m  20 
March  1073,  itie  Ihiitetl  State's  Military  Assistanc'e  Uommand,  Victnaiiu  was  dLs(\s- 
lahlished.  (leneral  Weyaml  presided  over  the  furling  of  tfie  t^idoiK  ‘3)ur  mission  luis 
been  aeromplished/’  lie  proclaimed.  *3  depart  w'ilti  a  strong  feeling  uf  ju-i<ie  in  w  liat 
we  have  achieved,  and  in  w  hat  our  acliievement  re|>rcsents/'  Admiral  Moorersent  a 
message  that  was  read  at  the  ceremony.  He  exjjressed  '^gratilnde'’  aji<i  "‘admiratioir 
to  all  wdio  had  seized  in  the  armed  forces  in  Vi(dnani  and  lamled  the  mission  cif  ttie 
Uommand  and  the  ‘'courageous  actions”  of  its  members.  At  2f)lU)0Z  March  1973, 
U S M A( ' V  en d ed  i t  s  1  eve u-y ear  It i si  o ly . 

Upon  die  teniiinaiitHi  of  USMA('V,  all  residual  US  military  responsihililies  iti 
South  Vietnam  w'ere  assutiUHl  by  the  Defense  Attache  Office,  Saigon.  Aoivated  on 
28  Jaiiuaty  11173,  this  ofln'c  was  (dtarged  with  tratlit tonal  attat*he  dulies  as  well  as 
supeivision  ami  coonlinatinn  of  US  mililaty  assislmice  and  advice  to  the  KVNAF.’^^ 
On  6  Marcdi  1073,  the  JC'S  had  approved  a  tlnal  joint  talde  of  dislritmlion  for  (he 
Defense  Attac'he  Office  and  provltled  tlie  Sec‘retaiy  of  Defenst^  a  suimnary  of  orga¬ 
nizational  changes  itt  the  Office  since  activation.  This  final  sirut‘ture  remaine<l 
within  th(^  personncvl  ceilings  t»f  5t)  US  rnilhaiy  and  1,200  l)ei)ariment  tif  IkdVnse 
('ivilians  approved  by  the  Secrelaty^  At  that  same  rime,  I  tie  Joint  (liicd's  agreed  that 
the  tenn  Defense  Attache  Offu'e  w-ould  be  used  in  lien  of  the  Defense'  Rt'soiirci^ 
Suppori  and  Termination  Offu^v  Otieralional  (‘ornmand  of  itie  Offn■(^  wiiich  had 
been  under  U(.)MUSMAUV  since  its  creation,  |>assed  to  COMUSSAG/7AF  upon  ilu' 
MAUV  tlisestablishmenU'^ 

The  remaining  forces  of  the  free  world  nations  tlial  had  assisted  (he  Unilt^I 
Stcites  iuid  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  also  redeployed  fnan  S<jiith  Vielnam  in  the  00- 
(lay  period  following  signature  of  the  Vietnam  agreeinetii.  The  Rejnihlic  of  Korea 
P'orct's,  Vielnam,  w^jls  the  only  free  worltl  elemeni  of  any  size  still  in  Vietnam  on 
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27  Jaiiuaiy  1973;  withdrawal  of  those  troops  i>egaii  on  30  Jaiuiar^'  1973.  RtniiovaJ 
of  the  ROK  forces  was  not  linked  to  prisoner  exchange,  and  the  redeployment 
proceeded  uninterrupted.  By  23  March  1973,  when  the  withdrawal  was  completed, 
35,390  ROK  forces  had  departed  South  Vietruun.  On  2  March  1973,  both  the  Thai 
aJid  Philippine  elements  (31  and  57  strong,  respectively)  redeployed  from  South 
Vietnatn,  <mti  the  departure  of  the  Republic  of  China  contingent  (a  total  of  31  per¬ 
sonnel)  in  two  increments  on  12  mu\  26  March  1973  completed  the  withdrawiiJ  of 
the  free  world  military  forces  from  Soutli  Vietnam.'’^ 


Extension  of  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  CommiSvSion 

AS  provided  in  the  Vietnam  agreement,  the  FPJMC  w^as  to  end  its  activities 
within  60  days  of  the  signature  of  the  document  and,  in  the  interim,  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  pcirties  were  to  establish  a  Tw^o-f^arty  Joint  Military  Commission 
to  cariy  on  necessar>^  measures  to  guarmUee  the  ceiise-fire  in  South  V^ietn;im.  But 
the  Twt>Ptu1y  C'ommission  had  not  come  into  l)eing,  mid  in  mid-Marc‘h,  ITS  ofruials 
considered  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  FPJMC,  at  least  brielly,  to  oversee  the 
cease-fire  until  the  Tw^o- Party  Commission  was  functioning. 

On  12  March  1973,  officers  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Branch  of  the  Plans  and 
Policy  Directorate  (J-5)  of  the  Joint  Staff  asked  Admiral  Moorer  to  initiate  action 
to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Four-Party  C'omniission.  Even  though  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  Commission  in  dealing  with  cease-fire  violations  had  been 
poor,  the  J-5  officers  believefl  that  the  Four-Parly  Commission  in  Smgon  remmned 
the  only  open  fomm  for  discussion  mnong  the  t>articipant5  an<t,  as  smJi,  gave  the 
United  Slates  a  forum  for  protesting  cease-fire  violations.  Moreover,  extension 
of  the  Commission  would  continue  the  essential  cease-fire  meciumism  until  the 
Two-Party  Commission  was  organized;  would  allow  a  legal  US  militai^  presence 
throughout  South  Vietnam;  would  ensure  more  time  to  resolve  the  status  of  miss¬ 
ing  personnel;  would  give  continued  stability  to  the  International  Commission  for 
Control  and  Supervision  until  it  wiis  fully  staffed  and  operational;  and  would  bol¬ 
ster  wavering  Caiiadian  participation  on  the  International  Commissions**^ 

Admiral  Moorer  sought  the  views  of  both  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV  on  such 
an  extension;  neither  w'as  enthusiastic.  General  Weyaitd  pointed  out  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  the  Four-Paity  Commission  to  date  and  stated  that  the  advantages  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  disadvantages  difl  not  warrant  any  extension.  C1NCII\C  concurred, 
generally,  with  General  Weyand  though  he  did  wonder  how  matters  of  four-ptUty 
interest  would  be  addressed  once  the  Commission  was  temiinated.*^" 

Tlie  At^ting  .Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense  (Inteniaiional  Security  Affairs),  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department  of  State,  ami  Dr.  Kissinger,  on  the  other  h;md,  cill  favored 
extension  of  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission.  As  Acting  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  DtTense  Liiwrence  Eagleburger  explained  to  Secretaiy  Richardson  on  15 
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March,  I  lie  impel  as  beliiiul  an  extension  centertHl  nn  iiiaintenaiK’e  of  a  ineeSianisin 
vvhereliy  the  I'nited  States  could  Vontlmu*  (o  midge  the  olher  parties  toward  a 
more  effective  cease-fire.’"  Mr.  p]agloburgcr  did  admit  tfiat  “a  less  instil utinnalized 
approacir  might  work  allhough  he  favored  exiension  of  the  Four-Party  ('ommis- 
.sion  as  a  belter  .solution.  But  the  mechauism  itself  was  unimjiortant;  the  principal 
objective  wiis  lo  continue  VS  pressure  i'ov  '*a  controlled  viable  cease-lire/'''’'^ 

hi  the  meantime,  at  Dn  Ki.ssingeFs  direction,  Admiral  Moorer  sent  Licnileie 
mil  (ienemt  (knjrge  M  Seignious,  USA,  Diretior  of  the  Joint  Staff,  to  Vietnam  on 
Id  Manit.  The  puipose  of  the  lri]>  was  to  discuss  with  Ambassador  Bnnkm^  and 
Generals  Weyaiid  and  Woodward  the  need  lor  meticulous  US  and  GVN  ohsmvaiit'e 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement  as  well  iks  the  possibility  of  continuing  tht^  Fonr-PaHy 
Jt>int  Mililary^  Commission.  General  Seignioiis  foimrl  all  three  US  officials  “lucidly" 
aware  of  “the  larger  perception  of  higher  autlioriiys  resolve  and  the  need  foi- clean 
hands"  conceniing  the  cease-fire.  With  regard  to  extension  oftht*  Four-l’ai1y  Com¬ 
mission.  he  kientified  three  problem  areas:  ( I )  tlu*  failure  of  Nui1h  Vietnam  and  the 
PRG,  for  iiolitical  reasons,  io  deploy  peisonnel  for  the  Commission;  (2)  Presitk^nl 
Thieus  lack  ofsuppon  for  the  Commission,  “again  for  [)olitic‘al  reasons/'  bet*aiise 
he  wanteii  lo  lieny  the  Noi'th  Vietnamese  and  the  PRG  m-wss  to  liie  tiress;  (d)  Pres- 
idc'iU  Thieirs  jmlicy  of  appointing  "low  caliber"  senior  HVNAF  olTuxu-s  lo  the  Cone 
mission  with  little  authority  to  negoliale.  (Jetieral  Seignious  ^ilso  n^porti^d  llial  both 
GeiieniJs  Wcymul  and  Woodwanl  were  |irei)anMi  lo  suiipon  extensitin  of  the  Four- 
Party  ('nmmission  for  “a  limited  jierintF  tliough  Ihey  were  not  o[>timistic  about  its 
chances  for  future  success.’'’' 

During  this  same  peri«)d,  Ambassador  Bunker  met  several  limes  with  Ih'csi- 
deni  Thieu  lo  discuss  possible  extension  of  the  Four- Parly  Commission.  The  South 
Vietnamese  president,  however,  showed  “no  enlhusiasm"  for  the  proposaL  Seeing 
litlle  advantage  for  the  allied  side,  he  citetl  his  l)ehef  that  his  goveniment  had  been 
tlie  “loser"  Ihus  Jar  in  the  cease-fire.  He  pi>inled  mil  the  continuing  cHjmmunis! 
infill  rat  ion  of  men  and  weapons  into  South  Viet  mum  tile  nuyor  violations  by  I  he 
other  side,  and  the  “ridiculously"  smalt  number  of  military'  and  civilian  VitUiiamese 
“detainees"  relumed  by  the  communists.'*'^’ 

On  27  MiirtJi  1973,  General  Woodward  infonned  COMUSMACV  dial  NoiHi  Viet- 
nmn  had  already  redeployed  42  of  its  Four-Paity  Commission  tuu'soniuJ  lo  Hmuji  mul 
phumed  lo  withdraw  HO  more  dunng  the  next  tw'o  days,  ('nrreni  [dans  called  for  a  29 
Manli  rf)llup  of  the  l"S  pcrsoiuiel  with  die  Commission  regional  ti^mns  and  nsk^ploy- 
nienl  to  Saigon  on  30  mid  31  MaiiJi  for  onwmil  movemmit.  (ieiieral  Woodward  would 
have  lo  begin  aiJion  to  imi)lement  ibest^  plmis  on  28  NUirch  mid  he  intended  to  do  so 
unless  otheiwise  directed.  The  United  Stales,  apparently,  still  liad  not  ruled  oul  a 
continuation  of  the  Four-Party  CommisHioik  for,  laler  on  27  ManJe  die  JCS  pr^ovided 
('INCPAC'  planning  gnidmice  in  die  event  of  mi  extension  after  the  disestablisimieni 
oJ'MACV.  The  next  day,  however,  I  he  United  Slates  ahmidoned  efforts  to  i^xK^nd  ilu^ 
Commission.  The  Joint  Chiefs  told  CINCPAC'  to  n'deploy  the  I'S  Delegation:  in  Ihe 
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period  between  the  disestablishment  of  MACV  and  the  final  departure  of  the  US 
Delegation  personnel,  the  military  chain  of  command  for  the  Delegation  would  be 
dirtvtly  througli  CINCPAC.>«» 

Some  members  of  the  IIS  Delegation  to  the  Four-Party  Joint  Militaiy  (Commis¬ 
sion  did  depiul  with  the  other  US  military  personnel  during  27-29  Miu*ch  1973.  As 
previously  mentioned,  583  remained  when  the  main  US  withdrawal  was  completed 
on  29  McU'ch;  these  personnel  left  on  30  and  31  March,  mid  tiie  US  Delegation  to  tiie 
Four-Party  Joint  Military  (Commission  was  disestablished  at  UKX),  Saigon  t  ime,  on  31 
March  1973.  Now  all  US  military  personnel  had  departed  South  Vietnam  except  for 
50  with  the  Defense  Attache  Office  and  the  US  Marine  (Corps  security  guards  for  the 
US  Embassy.  During  the  .same  twcxlay  period,  IIS  aircraft  flew  the  last  elenumts  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  Four-Party  Commi.ssion  back  to  Ihuioi.*^- 

As  one  of  its  last  actions,  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  (Commi.ssion  agreed  on 
28  March  1973,  in  accordance  with  the  Vietnam  agreement,  to  establish  a  Four- 
Party  Joint  Military  Team  to  resolve  the  status  of  missing  personnel,  to  detennine 
the  location  of  grave  sites,  and  to  arrange  repatriation  of  remains.  A(*cordingly,  on 
31  March  1973,  the  Joint  ('hiefs  authorized  a  US  Delegation  to  the  pCour-PiUly  Joint 
Military  Team  under  the  Defen.se  Attache  Office,  Saigon;  the  Delegation,  consisting 
of  14  US  miliUuy  personnel,  became  operational  on  2  April  1973.*^* 


Mine  Clearance  Operations 

The  final  task  for  the  United  States  in  the  implementation  of  the  military  aspects 
of  the  V^ietnam  agreement  was  clearance  of  US  mines  in  North  Vietmmiese 
waters.*^  The  United  States  had  anticipated  this  responsibility.  CINCPAC  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  mine  countermeasures  plan  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  ordered  movement  of 
three  ocean  minesweepers  (MSOs)  to  Hawaii  and  had  positioned  Helicopter  Mine- 
sweep  Squadron  12  (HM-12)  in  Subic  Bay,  the  Philippines.  Until  the  agreement, 
however,  the.se  forces  were  not  allowed  to  assemble,  test,  or  tow  their  airborne 
sweeping  gear.”*^' 

Once  the  final  agreement  was  complete.  Admiral  Moorer  asked  Mr.  Liiird  on 
24  January  1973  for  authority  to  move  the  three  MSOs  at  Hawaii  on  to  WF^STPAC 
for  employment  in  the  mine  clearance  operations  and  to  begin  training  with  the 
airborne  gear.  The  Secretary  agreed  that  same  day,  and  the  JCS  sent  the  net-essary 
directives  to  CINCPAC,  cluinging  the  name  of  the  operation  from  FORMATION 
SENTRY  II  to  END  SWEEP.  The  following  day,  25  January,  the  Joint  ('hiefs  direct¬ 
ed  execution  of  END  SWEEP  effective  272359Z  January  1973.  They  instructed 
(  INCPAC  to  clear  m^or  North  Vietnamese  ports  “to  99  percent  level."  Safety  of 
mine  countermeasure  forces  was  “the  paramount  consideratioiC  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  precautions  were  to  be  taken  to  avoid  North  Vietname.se  civilian  casualties. 
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I  niltni  States  foret's,  ilie  C'tiiefs  were  to  initiate  '‘no  oveil  hostile  aetioir' 

all  hough  they  slionkl  he  “alert''  and  “preparexi  for  hostile 

The  niine  cU^aranee  prohH'ol  had  a  broad  oiitliTie  for  the  t^learanee  operations, 
hot  many  tedinieal  arrangements  and  details  remained  to  be  resolved  "lb  that  end, 
the  jjroloeol  provided  that  TS  and  Noi1h  Vietnamese  rei)reseiUatives  should  meet 
at  “an  early  date"  to  agree  on  a  prognim  and  pUm  of  iniplementation,  and  tecdnii* 
cal  talks  began  in  Paris  immediately  after  the  final  agreeiiietil  on  2:3  danuaiy^  1972. 
Thest'  talks  were  comlueletl  by  the  mine  exiieHs.  w'ho  hatl  negotiated  (lie  elearaiu^e 
prolortd,  under  the  supenision  of  TS  Deputy  Assistant  Secrelai^  of  State  VVillimn 
IL  Sullivan,  the  head  of  the  I  IS  Delegation  in  Paris  Lifter  Dr  Kissinger  returned  to 
VVtishingion  with  the  conipleled  agreement,  and  NoHli  Vietnamese  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Ngoyen  ('o  Thaelr  One  of  the  technical  expeils  was  ('ommander  B.  B, 
Ti^aweek  of  the  Joint  Staff. 

During  the  consultations  in  Paris,  the  UniltMt  Stales  supplied  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  a  sanitized  version  of  tlie  mine  clearance  operations  plan  aiul  inlornuat 
them  that  execution  would  begin  on  27  January.  The  ill's*  TS  minesweepei’s  should 
be  in  (he  nai])hong  area  to  conduct  Vxploratoiy  (uvcumur"  operations  by  ;3  Feline 
aiy  and  atinal  elearance  in  Haiphong  w^atei's  w^as  expecied  to  begin  within  “30  days 
after  27  -lanuaiy"  The  US  expeils  estimated  that  the  Haiphong  waters  could  In' 
cleai'ed  for  shi[Ji)ing  within  70  days  of  the  signature  of  llie  Vietiurm  agreement  and 
that  sweet)ing  of  all  cOcLStal  areas  would  be  finislied  witliin  180  days  oftlial  same 
dale.  A  final  date  for  i^omplelioti  of  all  sweeping  as  n'ctuired  by  the  PnJku'nl  could 
not  be  detemiine<i  until  various  information  on  inlantl  waters  was  supplied  by 
North  Vietnam*  Finally,  the  United  States  gave  the  North  Vietnamese  t'harts  si  low¬ 
ing  Iht^  areas  seeded  with  mines  in  IjoIIi  coastal  and  inlantl  waters  and  the  “generaf 
characteristic's  of  the  magnetic'  mines  and  dost  met ors  usedJ^’'^ 

By  27  Januaiy,  Admiral  Moorer  w^as  c'onvinc'ed  that  the  technic'al  talks  in  Paris 
liad  fnlfillcHl  their  usefulness  and  should  be  moved  c'loser  to  the  scene  of  actual 
ojieralions.  With  (he  concurrc'iu’e  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  ht^  proposed  to  De|,aily  .Assis¬ 
tant  ScH'retary^  Sullivan  that  the  technical  discussions  be  c'onc'luded  in  Paris  as 
(luic'kly  as  possllde  with  arrangements  to  continue  the  meetings  in  SoiUheiist  .Asia. 
The  senior  US  representative  al  the  rolotated  meetings  would  he  Rear  Admiral 
firian  McC'auley,  who  would  be  responsible  for  I  he  conduct  of  tlm  ac'tnal  clearing 
operations.  Atlmiral  McUaulcy  would  he  empe^wered  with  full  authority  to  make 
lUK-essaty  decisions  on  division  of  responsibility  for  clearing  inkmd  walerw-ays  hy 
segments,  on  alloc  ation  and  delivery  to  Norili  Metnam  of  available  tec  hnical  eciiiije 
menl,  on  assignnunii  cjf  tec'hnic'ul  advisers,  and  on  c'ommenc'ement  ami  estimated 
cHimpietion  dales*  D('|>uty  A.ssis1anl  Secielaiy  Sullivmi  presented  this  proposal  in 
Piiris,  and  it  %v;ls  acrejiled.  Initial  sessions  in  Vic'tnam  wvro  tield  in  the  Four-PtUly 
Joint  Military^  ('oinmission  al  Saigon,  hut  almost  inmustlaiely  tt  was  detadc'd  to 
meet  alternately  in  Haiphong  and  on  l)oard  a  l.\S  Navy  sluj)  off  Ilaiiihong.  In  guid- 
anc'e  for  the  US  members  of  the  Four-l\ii1y  Uonimission  vriiile  llu^se  aiTangemtuils 
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were  being  worked  out,  the  Joint  Chiefs  directed:  *'We  must  keep  pressing  hard  for 
agreenienl:  on  commencement  of  these  discussions*  It  is  imperalive  that  the  ret^ord 
show  that  delays  in  starting  have  been  occasioned  solely  by  failure  of  DRV  [Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  \1etman]  to  respond  to  l^S  initiatives.'’  On  5  Febniary,  Admiral 
McCauley  imd  a  14-man  staff  flew  to  North  Vietnam  for  the  discussions  at  the  alter¬ 
nating  sites.  The  meetings  continued  throughout  the  time  the  United  States  was 
carrying  out  mine  clearing  operations'®^ 

On  30  January  1973,  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  CINCPAC  of  the  tlecision  to  move 
tlie  mine  clem-ance  discussions  to  Vietnam,  they  ad\1sed  him  the  sweeping  should 
begin  as  soon  as  feasible  and  no  later  than  9  Februarj^  They  exi)lained  thal,  since 
North  Vietnam  had  already  been  infonned  that  the  US  minesweepei's  w^ould  arrive  in 
the  vicinity  of  Haiphong  about  3  F'ebnuuy,  comment‘emetU  of  actual  operations  could 
not  be  delayed  mitdi  beyond  that  date.  The  JCS  also  told  CINCPAC  that  initial  sweep 
operations  should  be  in  an  area  otlier  than  the  Haiphong  chcuinel  or  its  approaclies, 
should  provitle  ‘‘high  visibility’’  to  North  Vietnam,  and  should  show  “some  results 
(i.e.,  detonations)  during  sweeping,"  Subject  to  North  Vietnamese  concuirence, 
Lite  Chiefs  suggested  minefield  segment  21110  in  the  vicinity  of  Hon  Gai  as  meet¬ 
ing  the  initial  requirements.  On  1  Febntary,  the  JCS  revised  this  guidance,  directing 
CINCPAC  to  begin  initial  sweeping  with  oceatt  minesweepers  off  Haiphong  to  pro 
vide  an  operating  area  for  US  vessels  engaged  in  the  mine  clearance.  Such  operations 
should  not  commence  until  establishment  of  mutually  agreeable  conditions  with 
North  Vieifumi,  l)tit  must  start  not  later  than  9  Febiiiary  1973,  Should  swecqiing  of 
this  operating  area  be  completed  before  the  Jirrival  of  airborne  mine  clearance  units 
on  about  27  Febniary,  authorization  was  granted  for  MSO  check  sw^eepuig  idong  the 
approaches  to  Haiphong  channel  though  remaining  w^ell  clear  of  the  chaiuiel  itself* 
Sweeping  in  the  chiumel  was  tentatively  scheduled  to  begut  about  27  Febnimy  and 
take  approximately  40  days  foi^  completion  in  accorckmce  with  the  estimate  iUn'ady 
given  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Paris,  The  Joint  Chiefs  directed  CINCPAC  not  to 
reveal  to  the  North  Vietnamese  progress  or  completion  of  the  sweeping  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Haiphong  until  authorized  by  the  Chaiman."" 

On  the  following  day,  2  P^ebniary,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  supplied  CINCPAC 
with  guidaiwe  for  the  discussions  with  North  Vietnam  on  the  clearance  operations. 
They  reiterated  that  the  safety  of  US  personnel,  ships,  and  equipment  w^as  of  pil- 
mary  impot1<ince  and  stated  that  US  positions  should  be  finnly  adhered  to  even  in 
the  fac‘e  of  North  Vietnamese  threats  to  report  US  intransigence*  Moreover,  (he  JCS 
directed  that  under  no  circumstances  would  US  personnel  indicate  100  ptTcent 
confitience  in  clearance  of  any  minefield  or  area.  With  regai^d  to  tlie  timing  of  the 
operations,  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reconfinned  the  infonnation  previously  i>ro- 
vlded  North  Vietiuim  during  the  Paris  discussions:  operations  in  Haitdiong  channel 
woultl  begin  on  or  about  27  Febmiiry  (X+30),  aiul  should  be  completed  in  40  days 
{X+70),  pending  the  release  of  all  US  prisoners;  all  clearance  of  coastal  areas 
should  be  rinished  within  180  days  of  the  signature  of  the  Vietnam  agreement:  anti 
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a  largol  dale  Inr  coiiif)lelH>n  of  all  mine  ccmntenneasiire  (>j»eratinns  vvtnild  avvail 
‘Timi  agivemeTir  vvilli  Noilli  Vietnam  on  details  or  cdearmiet^  of  inland  waters.  Fiir- 
Miet;  the  Joint  Chiefs  inslmrled  CINCFAC  \o  ensure  i\mi  N01II1  Vietnam  was  held 
to  its  commitment  as  staled  in  the  Protocol  lo  t>ai1ieii>ate  to  itu*  exleiil  of  its  capa¬ 
bilities  in  die  ciearaiice  of  the  inland  watersJ^* 

In  the  meantime,  (INCPACFLT  had  reqnesled  authority  to  opeiatt^  l^S  sliips 
mid  aircraft,  including  a  (’VA.  in  international  waters  of  die  Oulf  of  Tonkin  aixm^ 
IG*  50'  north  for  logistical  support  of  the  mine  t'oiintermeasure  operations.  This 
was  in  eontradietion  to  liie  Joint  (Jiiefs  of  Staff  general  cease-fire  directive  lliat 
had  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  all  US  Navy  surface  vessels  to  waters  lielow  15"^ 
50'  noilh.'^“  CTNCTAC  suppoUcfl  the  request,  but  in  submitting  it  to  the  (liairnnin, 
tile  Joint  Staff  was  reluctant  lo  recxinimend  the  movement  of  a  cm1er  to  the  Uulf 
of  Tonkin  at  that  lime.  Admiral  Moorei;  however,  grantetl  at)pr(nal  on  2  Fehruaiy 
1973.  lie  understood  the  need  to  o|H'rale  Navy  shijis  and  aircraft,  irndiiding  a  UVA, 
off  North  Vietnam  tV>r  logistical  support  of  the  mine  clearance  operations,  adding 
that  the  mine  (‘oiintennejisures  plmi  given  to  the  North  Vietnamese  [inivided  for 
siuli  support.  Before  movement  of  the  forces,  including  the  c*arriei;  into  the  (jiilf 
of  Tonkin,  Atlmiral  Moorer  directed  that  North  Vietnmii  be  informed.  Finally,  llie 
f'hairman  did  not  lieiitwe  a  CVA  should  be  c’ommined  inclefinilely  tosiip})ort  activi¬ 
ties.  When  amuigeinents  cwild  be  made  for  use  of  support  facilities  and  iiirfleltls  in 
Nordi  Vietnam,  lie  said,  it  might  lie  "  feasilile  aiul  desirable''  lo  wididraw  the  ( 

NoW'  the  US  mine  tanmlermeasure  forces  began  lo  assemlilc  in  the  Chilf  of 
Tonkin.  Four  ocean  minesweepers  airiv-ed  and  begcin  initial  sweejung  mi  7  Febrn- 
aty  in  whalers  off  Haiphong — to  (irepme  an  aiu-horage  for  the  anqihibious  ikssauit 
ships  and  amphilhous  Iransjiort  docks  of  the  END  SWEEP  forceJ'^  Snbseqm^ntly, 
at  the  request  of  the  Navy,  the  Deputy  Secaetaiy  of  Defense  approved  movemeii! 
of  tw'o  reserve  ocean  niinesw'eopiTs  lo  the  active  fleet  to  iissist  in  thi^  niine  tjear- 
ance  off  North  Vietnam,  ami  the  Joint  Cliiefs  ordered  those  sliips  to  WESTPAU 
on  13  Februaiy  1973.  Meantime,  training  of  US  air  mine  c*oiinlermeasure  hin-es 
progressed  in  the  Subic*  Bay  Those  foix^es  began  moving  to  the  Gulf  ofTonkin  on 
23  PVbrnaiy;  on  that  day  the  JUS  told  UINUPAU  of  a  message  sent  by  “the  WJiite 
House”  to  North  Vietnmnese  authorities  advdsing  of  US  reaciinc'ss  to  conduct  nearly 
sinuiltaneous  sweeping  operations  in  the  (lorts  of  Haiphong,  C'am  Plia,  and  Hon 
Gai.  On  the  following  day,  24  Februaiy  1973,  UINUPAUMT  repoiHxl  that  surfacx^ 
and  airborne  mine  count enneasure  forces  wene  ready  to  execute  END  SWEEP. 
Those  forces  were  designated  Task  Force  78  undei'  the  command  of  Reiir  Admiral 
Brian  McK’auley  mul  included  20  sliips  Jis  wxdl  iis  various  esetu  ls.^'" 

On  27  Felirtiiuy,  Task  Force*  78  helic'oplcu’s  cxHidnOed  the  fu'st  airlxmie  mission 
of  OjKualiou  END  SWEEF^,  making  aerial  sweeps  of  the  main  Haiphong  cliannel. 
This  aclion  marked  the  first  lime  die  United  States  had  employed  airhonie  eouir 
lenneasures  again.sl  atHuil  mines  in  mi  otH*rational  situation.  However,  the  Unitexl 
States  and  North  Vieinmn  reached  mi  impasse  on  priscaier  release*  that  same  tlay  mid 
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the  United  States  suspended  both  troop  withdrawals  and  mine  clearance.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  JCS  instructed  CINCPAC  to  recover  all  END  SWEEP  personnel  iisliore  in 
Haiphong  and,  upon  their  recovery,  to  suspend  ail  operations  connected  willi  END 
SWEEP.  The  US  mine  countenneasure  forces  were  to  get  underw^ay  anti  remain 
approximately  100  miles  from  Haiphong. 

The  prisoner  snarl  was  quickly  resolved  and,  late  on  1  March  1973,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  revoked  the  suspension  of  the  mine  clearance  operations."'  They 
diref'ted  the  return  of  END  SWEEP  forces  to  previous  positions  in  the  Haiphong 
area  in  readiness  to  resume  operations.  The  JCS  directive  lt>  resume  END  SWEEP 
was  issued  on  3  March  ajid  actual  sweeping  in  the  main  Haiphong  channel  began 
again  on  6  March,  Because  the  North  Vietnamese  wanted  all  forces  to  clear  the 
Hai])hong  channel,  there  was  some  delay  in  initiating  cleai^ance  in  the  waters  of 
( ■am  Pha  and  Hon  Gai  and  operations  in  those  ports  did  not  begin  until  two  weeks 
after  the  resumption  of  the  Haipliong  sweeping.  Thereafter,  operations  in  the  three 
ports  proceeded  apace,  and  by  2  April,  when  all  US  prisoners  had  l>een  returned 
and  all  US  military  forces  had  departed  from  South  Vietnam,  the  JCS  reltixed  their 
earlier  restriction  on  release  of  infomiation  to  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  clearance. 

Despite  early  progress,  I  he  END  SWEEP  operations  did  not  proceed  smoothly. 
Because  of  repeated  North  VietncUiiese  violations  of  the  Vietnam  agreement,  the 
United  States  suspended  mine  clearance  operations  on  lb  April  1973.  Again,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  directed  recovery  of  all  END  SWEEP  personnel  from  Haiphong  mid  a 
halt  to  all  mine  clearance  operations.  A  few  days  later,  on  22  April,  they  authorizeti 
the  return  of  Task  Force  78  to  Subic  Bay,  while  maintaining  sufficient  forces  to 
enable  resumption  of  sweeping  in  North  Vietnamese  waters  within  48  hmirs.  Siih- 
sequently,  on  li  May  1973,  they  relaxed  this  time  requirement  to  72  hours. 

In  late  May  mid  early  June  1973,  Dr,  Kissinger  and  Due  Tho  held  a  series  of 
conversations  in  Paris  to  review  the  situation  in  Vietnmn  and  consider  measures  to 
ensure  more  effective  implementation  of  the  Vietnam  agreement.  These  talks  cub 
minated  in  a  joint  communique  signed  in  Paris  on  13  June  1973  by  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnmn  as  well  as  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolu¬ 
tionary  GoveiTinienl.  In  a  procedure  pattenied  after  the  one  used  for  the  27  January 
1973  Vietnam  agreement,  the  communique  was  signed  in  two  versions,  one  by  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  atul  one  by  all  four  parties  to  the  Vietnam  dispute. 
With  respect  to  mine  clearance,  the  United  States  pledged  in  the  communique  to 
resume  the  ojjerations  within  five  days  and  to  comjilete  them  30  days  tlierejifter. 
The  United  States  was  also  to  supply  North  Vietnam  with  means  ‘‘which  art^  agrt*t'(l 
to  be  adequate  and  sufficient  for  sweeping  mines  in  rivers'’  and  to  announce  when 
all  operations  were  finished, 

In  accord  with  the  communique,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  CINCTAC 
on  13  June  to  return  the  END  SWEEF^  forces  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  readiness  to 
resume  operations  not  later  than  five  days  after  receipt  of  their  directive.  Actual 
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resumption  of  Jhe  sweeping  was  clependent  ujkhi  receipt  of  appropriate  com^ur- 
rence  frotii  Ntnlli  Vietnam.  This  cleariuiee  was  olitained  ^mtl  sweeping  t)egan  on  18 
June 

When  END  SWEEP  resuniofl  on  18  June  1973,  the  great  majority  of  US  inities 
in  North  Vietnamese  waters  had  alreatly  passed  their  self-tiestrucl  dates,  and 
Task  Force  78  personnel  i)elieved  that  any  remaining  wouki  he  inert  and  totally 
deactivated.  As  a  result,  all  sw^eeping  after  18  June  wjlh  exploratory  only,  a  niucli 
less  lime  (‘onsuming  process  thmi  full  sweeping,  Wlum  operations  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  Apiil,  tlie  clearance  of  Haiphong  channel  wm  complete  except  for  final 
demonstration  nms.  These  were  now  quickly  carried  out  and  Nonh  Vietiumi  w;ls 
infomied  on  20  June  1973  that  the  Haiphong  channel  wv\s  open.  Sweejjs  of  the  Hon 
Gai  and  Gam  Pha  channels  were  completed  on  27  June,  and  Task  Force  78  then 
nuwed  south  and,  at  Noilh  Vietnamese  reciuest,  began  sweeping  Vinh,  Quang  Khe, 
mid  the  Hon  La  ct)aslal  area.  Cleariuice  was  finished  by  5  July  and  only  the  nu\jt)r 
ports  of  Dong  Hoi  and  Than  Hoa  ^md  a  numbei-  of  small  minenelds  remained  to  be 
swept  in  (‘oaslal  watei's.  The  United  Slates  sought  NoiUi  Vietnamese  (concurrence 
to  proceed  with  operations  in  these  remaining  areas,  but  penuission  was  refused. 
The  North  Vietnamese  were  concerned  over  the  short  titne  expended  on  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  Vinh,  Quang  Klie,  mid  Hon  Ui  w^atemays  and  tiueslioned  wJu^ther  th(\v 
were  completely  safe.  To  ensure^  a  thorottgh  job,  they  wanted  tliose  mx^xs  swept 
again.  But  the  United  States  refused,  staling  that  the  aivas  were  known  to  l>e  safe, 
and  explaining  that  the  minefields  had  already  sterilized  in  any  event.  A  complete 
impasse  en.suedJ- 

On  U  July  1973,  Admiral  Moorer  infonmnl  the  Secretai^  of  Defense  <>f  tlie 
deadlock  in  the  mine  clearance  and  pointed  out  that  the  time  period  allow (hI  for 
these  operations  in  the  13  June  Joint  cotiimuni(|ue  w^ould  elap,se  on  18  July  There¬ 
fore  he  propijsed  that  the  Commander  of  Task  FoRce  78  deliver  a  stalement  to  the 
Nonh  Vietnamese  on  18  July  indicating  that  tht*  US  miru*  clearance  was  (*oTiiplet(^ 
and  that  IJS  forces  and  vessels  would  be  wJHidraw'ii.  The  Secretary  of  Ikdense 
approved,  and  on  17  July  1973  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  diretltni  execution  of  this 
cou|cse  of  action.  Ac'cordingly  Admiral  McCauley  inronned  the  Nonh  Victnanu^se 
orally  on  18  July  that  the  US  mine  cleanmee  operations  were  (xmiplete  and  tliat  tlie 
END  S\^'EEP  forces  would  k^ave  North  Vietnamese  waters  at  181 139Z  July.  Simulia- 
neously,  a  Department  of  Defense  spokesman  in  Washington  aimt)unc(si  the  end  of 
the  minesw'eeping,  mid  tht^  US  forces  de|iarted  the  North  Vietnamese'  watem,  JVo 
days  later,  on  20  July,  the  Joint  Cluei^i  authorized  tJNCPAt'  to  return  all  Task  Force 
78  assets  to  nornuU  opera* ional  control. 

'Hie  Vietnam  agiwment,  tJie  at'companying  mine  clemimt^e  jirottH'ol,  and  0\v  13  Junt' 
joint  communkiue  dl  includtxl  provisions  for  US  assistmic'e  to  Nonh  Vu^tnmn  in  cU'ming 
mines  in  inhmd  w'ateis,  liu*  no  such  operations  w^ere  conduced,  Adminil  Mc(  anley 
e’ondiuJ(Ml  long  <ind  tediotis  negoliations  wdtii  liie  NoiUi  VuMruunesc'  on  this  mailer,  but 
could  no*  resolve  the  issiH\  "Die  lliited  Slates  did  supply  some'  (X|ui|>ment  (buJldozers, 
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trucks,  and  oiitlK)ard  motors)  to  NorUi  Vietnam  for  tliis  purpose  and  trained  40  North 
Vietnamese  in  mine  clearance  methods  in  a  special  sc'hool  set  up  near  Haiphong.  North 
Vietnam,  however,  did  not  want  any  US  military  personnel  to  participate  in  ojH'rations 
on  the  inland  waterways  but  requested  more  US  equipment  C'onsequently,  the  United 
States  did  not  conduct  or  sujx'rvise  any  sweeping  in  tlie  inland  winters  of  Nortli  Vietniun, 
and  the  official  US  statement  announcing  the  end  of  END  SWEEP  disc’humed  any  furtlier 
responsibility  for  sweeping  mines  in  North  Vietnamese  inland  waterways  or  rivera.*-'* 
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The  Collapse  of  South  Vietnam 

On  29  March  1973,  North  Vietnam  freed  the  final  increment  of  IIS  prisoners  of 
war*  Simultaneously,  the  last  US  c'ombat  troops  departed  South  Vietnam.  That 
evening.  President  Nixon  addressed  the  Ameilcan  people: 

For  the  first  Lime  in  12  years,  no  American  mililaiy^  forces  are  ta  Vietnam. 

All  of  our  American  POW's  are  on  their  way  home.  The  17  million  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own  government  without  outside 
interference,  and  because  of  our  program  of  Vietnamization,  they  havt*  the 
stnmgth  to  defend  that  right.  We  have  prevented  the  imposition  of  a  Comimi- 
nist  government  by  force  on  South  Vietnam J 

Tile  President  admitted  that  problems  remained.  The  most  serious  was  the 
fighting  that  j^ersisted  in  South  Vietnam,  The  signing  of  the  cease-fire  agreement 
on  27  Jamuny  1973  had  not  brought  peace,  and  fighting  had  continued  tlirouglioiit 
South  Vietnam  during  the  60-day  withdrawal  of  LIS  forces.  Completion  of  the  US 
withdrawal  tiid  nut  bring  any  abatement  in  the  level  of  ctHifliet,  and  Nortti  Vietnain 
proceeded  with  the  infiltration  of  men  and  w^ar  materiel  into  the  south.  By  mid- 
April  1973,  intelligence  reports  estimated  that  infiltration  since  the  signing  of  the 
January  agreement  amounted  to  more  than  400  tanks  and  annored  vehicles,  300 
artilleiy^  pieces,  27  tons  of  supplies,  and  30,000  troops.- 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  even  if  President  Nixon  might  wish  to  take  military 
action  against  North  Vietnam,  the  ITS  Congress  w'ould  not  supi>nii  him,  Increcising- 
ly  concerned  over  continuing  US  air  strikes  in  Cambodia,  Congress  enacted  k'gisla- 
tion  on  30  June  cutting  off  funds,  effective  lf5  August  1973,  for  all  “combat  activities 
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by  United  Slates  military  Torres  in  or  over  or  from  off  the  sliores  of  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Liios  or  ('ambodia.’’  *  The  President’s  options  for  retaliation  against 
North  Vietnamese  \iolations  of  the  peace  agreement  were'  even  fuilher  restrirtc'd 
when  C’ongress  passed  the  “War  Powers  [^('solution”  on  7  November  H)7»^  This 
measure  required  the  Prc'sident  to  consult  with  ('ongrc'ss  before  introducing  miy 
rs  anned  forces  into  hostile  situations  abroad.* 

Taking  a  different  approach,  President  Nixon  attemptc'd  to  bring  political  pivs- 
sure  to  bem*  on  North  Vietnam  to  ensure  complimue  with  the  peace  agreuMuent.  Dr. 
Kissingc'i*  nuM  in  Paris  with  Ix'  Due  Tho  in  May  I97.*t  and  again  in  June  to  discuss 
violations  in  the  peac’e  agreement.  The  rc\sult  was  a  nine-point  communique  that 
called  for  a  new  ceiisefire  effective  1412()()Z  June  1971^  and  compliance  by  all  par¬ 
ties  with  the  ongimii  agrc'ement.^ 

The  new  cease-fire,  however,  proved  no  more  effective  than  the  original.  Some 
lOS  t)r(niches  were  reported  within  the  first  24  hours  with  each  side  charging  the 
other  with  ivsponsibility  for  violations.  In  the  following  month.s,  fighting  was  con¬ 
tinuous  in  South  VicMmun.  By  the  beginning  of  November,  intelligence  analysts  c\sti- 
mated  North  VicMnanu'se  infiltration  into  South  Vietniun  since  the  prc'vious  Jcuuiiu^' 
at  more  than  70, ()()()  troops.  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Ix^  Due  Tho  nu't  again  in  Paris  during 
December  to  discuss  the  situation,  but  reached  no  agreement.** 

iMc'antime  in  October  197:1,  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  !md  decided  to 
pursue  a  “strategic  offensive”  against  South  Vietnam.  Actual  pri»parations  for  this 
offen.sive  begmi  in  the  .spring  of  1974  with  pUms  for  large  scale  attacks  in  11)75. 
In  the  interim,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  (’ong  stepped  up  their  activities 
throughout  the  south." 

As  the  communi.sts  expiuided  their  fighting  in  1974,  the  United  States  progrt's- 
sively  reduced  its  .support  for  South  Vietnam.  During  FY  197:1,  the  United  States 
had  contributed  $2.27  billion  for  support  of  the  RVNAF.  For  F\  1974,  the  Nixon 
administration  sought  another  $1.6  billion,  but  (Ymgress  authorized  only  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion.  This  reduction  brought  predictions  of  dire  con.setiuences.  The  US  DcTense 
Attache  in  Saigon  reported  in  March  1974  that  the  RVNAF  faced  “a  fuel  and  supply 
famine”  while  C’lNC’PAC’  foresaw  an  “ominous  .situation  in  South  Vietnam  in  the 
immediate  future.”  Mon*  money  was  needed,  he  .said,  if  .serious  deterioration  in  the 
F^V^NAF  was  to  be  averted,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  advised  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  on 
28  May  1974  that  the  one-for-one  replacement  of  RVNAF  equipment  losses,  allowed 
under  the  Januaiy  197:1  agreement,  was  no  longer  possible  under  the  l  urn'ntly  pro¬ 
grammed  fimds.^ 

Despite  the  pleas  of  the  Nixon  administration,  Congress  did  not  approve  addi¬ 
tional  V\  1974  funds  for  South  Vietnam.  In  fact,  for  the  succiH'ding  year,  it  n'duced 
a.s.si.stance  to  Vietnam  even  further,  authorizing  only  $700  million  for  FY  1975 
in.stead  of  the  re(|ue.sted  $1.0  billion.*'  To  accommodate  this  reduction,  stringent 
measures  were  implemented  to  reduce  lA’NAP^  operations  and  tighten  its  force 
stnicture.  Numerous  V^NAF  aircraft  were  deactivated  and  flying-houi*s  cut  by  half. 
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aiiti  similar  rediK'tioiis  were  api)lied  to  the  VNN*  The  United  States  also  sough!  to 
achieve  maximum  advantage  of  (he  funds  available.  Ammunition  support  for  the 
RVNAF  was  provided  from  stocks  in  Okinawa,  Japan,  m\<\  other  nearby  loc^ations 
both  to  expedite  delivery  and  reduce  transportation  iuid  handling  costs*  To  achieve 
further  savings,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  an  examination  to  identify  non- 
essential  costs  in  the  Vietnmnese  assistance  effort  and  possible  reprograinnung  to 
transfer  some  charges  to  other  programsd*^ 

The  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States  did  little  to  hall 
the  deteriorating  military  situation.  By  October  1974,  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
expelled  the  ARVN  front  northern  Kontum  Province  and  secured  important  rtiads  in 
the  Central  Highlands.  By  December  1974,  CINCPAC  saw  the  enemy  threat  in  South 
Vietnam  as  the  most  serious  to  date.  Enemy  troops  in  the  south  had  incre^ised  by 
91,000  since  Jaituary  1973;  combat  battalions  had  risen  from  344  to  565;  and  finnor, 
artillery,  and  air  defense  had  vastly  improved.  The  enemy  hatl  also  improved  his 
logistics  systems  and  CINCTAC  estimated  that  communist  ammunition  stockjules 
could  support  an  offensive  of  greater  intensity  than  the  one  in  1972.^^ 

Aware  of  their  improving  military  position  in  the  south,  (he  North  Vietnamese 
Politburo  and  Central  Cotnmittee  met  in  October  1974  to  consider  fut  ure  phuts*  At 
this  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  laimch  a  “large-scale,  widespread”  offensive  in  the 
Central  Highlands  (MR  2)  of  South  Vietnam  during  1975*  In  the  course  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  question  of  US  reaclion  was  discussed.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Nort  h  VieU 
naniese  Army,  General  Tien  Dung,  summed  up  the  consensus  as  follows: 

The  Watergate  scandal  had  seriously  affected  the  entire  Liiited  States  ciiid  prC' 
cipiiated  the  resignation  of  an  extremely  reactionary  president—Nixon.  Tlie 
United  States  faced  economic  recession,  mounting  iiiflation,  serious  imeiii- 

ploymenl  ami  an  oil  crisis _ U.S,  aid  to  the  Saigon  puppet  administration  Wiis 

decreasing.  Having  already  withdrawn  from  the  south,  the  United  States  could 
hardly  jump  hack  in. . . . 

In  preparation  for  the  1975  offensiv^e,  the  North  Vietnamese  otiened  a  drive 
on  Phuoc  Binh,  the  capital  of  Phuoc  Long  Province  on  the  hist  day  of  1974.  After  a 
seven-day  siege,  Phuoc  Binh  fell  on  7  January  1975,  giving  the  communists  t‘ontn)l 
of  all  of  the  northernmost  province  of  MR  3.*-*  The  military  situation  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  had  now  become  critical.  The  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  told 
the  Secretary  of  DtTense  on  24  January  1975; 

The  shift  in  the  militaiy'  balance  that  began  about  mid- 1974  has  already  reaclu'd 
the  point  where  the  SouUi  Vietnamese  military  have  had  no  choice  but  to  move 
into  an  increasing  tlefensive  posture.  Tliis  means  abandoning  many  posit  ions 
in  contested  territory  in  order  to  concentrate  on  llie  defense  of  vital  population 
and  rice-growing  regions,  and  clafiiping  rigorous  constraints  on  the  use  of  suf‘h 
critical  items  as  ammunition  and  fuel.  In  essence,  the  strategic  and  tactical 
atlviintage  has  passed  to  the  communists  in  South  Vietnam. 
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The  I 'lilted  Stales  iiiiniedialely  tduir^eii  North  Viehuuti  wilfi  tla^raiit  violaliori 
of  the  H>73  agreement  and  stated  that  it  was  noW'  free  to  break  I  lie  f'ease-tlre  sirtre 
the  NoHh  Vietnamese  were  no  longer  observing  it.  Later  in  Januaiy,  tlie  RVNAF 
atleiniJted  to  regain  the  offensive  in  the  tower  portion  of  South  V'ietnann  laumiiiiig 
a  drive  to  retake  Iki  Dien  Moiinlain  in  Tay  Ninh  PnnincT.  [Hit  the  eri'oil  to  setatre 
tlie  heights  controlling  the  nortlu^astin^n  approaciies  to  Tay  Ninh  Vily.  55  miles 
noUhwcvsl  of  Saigon,  did  not  sueceetiJ'’ 

Following  tile  seizure  of  Phiioc  Binli,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  C'ong 
moved  ahead  with  plans  for  the  Central  Highlands  offensive.  The  initial  attaek  tar^ 
geted  Ban  Me  Thnoi,  the  ratiital  of  Daiiac^  Province.  Thronghou!  tlu^  remainder  of 
Jannaiy  and  dming  PVbnimy  the  c^omminiisls  assembled  sufiplies  and  readied  forc- 
es.  On  lb  March  the  attack  begin i  and  the  following  day  the  city  fell  to  ttu'  North 
Vietnamese.  The  c(jininnnists  also  t^ul  Route  2\,  tlic  link  hetvvt*en  Ban  Me  Ttiuol 
and  Nha  Trmig  on  the  coast,  and  Route  IP,  tlie  road  from  Pleiku  to  tlie  c‘oast.^'^ 

Ill  late  Jannaiy,  President  Cierald  Ff)rd  had  asked  Congress  for  a  $r5b0  million 
supplemental  F\"  1975  apijrot>ntilioii  for  South  Vitinani.  This  amount  n^jiresented 
the  difference  hetW'een  the  original  $1.0  liillion  request  mid  tlie  acttial  ai>proi>ria- 
tioii  of  $700  million.  But.  des|)ite  the  wajrsening  military^  situation,  (xmgress  w'as 
still  unwilling  to  [irovide  further  assistance  for  South  Viefnaiii,  imd  on  12  March, 
the  day  after  Ban  Me  Thnot  surrendered,  the  1  Raise  of  Rejiresc^ntativc's  reje<ied  the 
supiilemental  request.'” 

The  original  North  Vietnamese  pkin  laid  ciilknl  for  large,  widespnsul  surprLse 
altat'ks  in  1075,  prepaiing  the  way  for  a  general  offensive  and  uprising  in  i07(>.  Hut 
the  spins i  iuid  ease  of  the  Ikin  Me  Thnot  victory  encouraged  the  enemy  to  acceler¬ 
ate  operations.  Ac^cordingly,  the  Noilh  Vietnamese  ami  Viet  (’ong  fori'es  !>egan  to 
push  noiUmard  in  the  Central  Highlands  toward  Pleiku,  and  the  RVNAF  continued 
to  fall  hack.  On  20  March  I075,  Presidimt  Thien  annotint'ed  the  decision  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  to  abandon  Kontiirn,  Pleiku,  Harlat*.  and  f^hn  Bon  Provinces  in  the  ('eiilral 
Highlaiuls  as  wndl  as  Quang  Tii  and  most  of  Thua  Thien  in  MR  1 — an  iU'ea  totaling 
apjiroximately  40  pennmt  of  the  lemtory  of  South  Vietnam,  The  Soulh  Vietnam¬ 
ese  forces  would,  President  Tliieu  said,  defend  the  remaining  coastal  areas  in  llu^ 
noithem  {jait  of  the  couniiy^  ami  xMRs  and 

The  RVNAF  however,  were  unable  to  regroup  and  ihe  enemy  offensivt*  rolled 
on.  TheStnith  Vit^nmnese  abandoned  line  on  25  Maich,  giving  Ihe  enemy  complete 
control  of  Thua  Thien  Province.  Thousands  of  refugees  Heel  soiiihward  to  Ha  Nang. 
But  they  found  no  haven  there,  iis  Da  Nmig  w'^ls  quickly  isolated  when  the  enemy 
capturefl  the  cotuslal  cities  t3f  Tam  Ky  and  Qumig  Ngai  to  the  soulh.  Da  Nang  sur- 
remiered  w4tli  little  resist anc’e  on  dO  March  and  (he  Noilh  Vietnamese  pushed  dowui 
the  cocLst,  taking  Qui  Nlion  on  2  Atiril  and  Tuy  lloa  the  following  day.  'fhe  NoiHi 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  now^  controlled  two-thirds  ofSunth  Vietnam  and  i)osi^d 
iui  inrrejLsing  threat  to  Saigon. 
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An  interagt'iK-y  intelligence  report,  circulated  in  Wasivington  on  4  April,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  defeat  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  only  ciuestioii  was  one  of  timing. 
Would  the  Repiil>lic  of  Vietiuun  collapse  or  w'ould  it  be  overw4u4med  l>y  military 
action  in  a  period  of  weeks  or  months?  The  RVN  AF  had  already  relinquished  much 
territory,  lost  nearly  half  of  their  regular  combat  forces,  and  suffered  great  etiuip- 
merit  and  supply  losses.  In  addition,  the  South  Vietnmnese  miliUuy  leadership  was 
demoralized  and  the  discipline  of  remaining  troops  was  in  doubt.  Most  of  th(^  US 
intelligence  community  was  predicting  an  overwlie lining  North  Vietnamese  iLssaull 
against  Saigon  in  the  “very  near  future.” 

Well  aw'are  of  hotfi  public  and  Congressional  opposition  to  any  military  inter- 
ventitrn  in  South  Vietnam,  iuid  lat'king  funds  for  any  such  action,  President  Ford 
could  do  nothing.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  w^alched  the  military  disintegration  of 
South  Vieincuu  powerless  to  assist  the  RVNAF  As  early  as  December  1974,  they 
had  re\iewed  “available”  military  options,  including  various  combinations  of  US  air 
and  naval  deployments  to  Tlmiland  or  winters  off  Vietnam,  to  signal  US  pun>ose  and 
to  discourage  further  expansion  of  the  comiiat.  They  refined  md  ex[>iuided  these 
options  in  January,  but  none  of  them  was  implemented.-'^^  SiibvSequ€mtly,  in  March 
1975,  the  Joint  Staff  considered  the  possibility  of  the  South  Vietnamese  mining 
HaiiJhong  Harbor  Init  dismissed  such  a  venture  as  “extremely  risky  and  suicidikl.”“^ 

Indicative  of  the  predicament  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  their  action  on  29  Mtirch. 
They  disap|jroved  a  CINCPAC  request  to  use  US  military  transport  aircraft  to  move 
supplies  in  South  Vietnam  and  support  the  VNAF.  though  concerned,  they  told 
CINCPAC  that  current  oi>erating  authorities  approved  by  “higher  authority”  pre- 
cludefl  sm^h  inoveinent.-^  The  rfCS  did  that  siune  day  authorize  the  Chief  of  Naviil 
Operations,  the  Ctuef  of  Suiff  of  the  Air  F'orc'e,  and  CTN( -PAC  to  evacuate  refugees 
from  Soulh  Vietnam  using  “commercnaJ  air  and  sealift,”  and  three  days  laier  they 
exi)anded  this  authority  to  include  the  use  of  US  military  amphibious  ships,  associ¬ 
ated  landing  craft,  and  lieltcoplers.^  Then  on  2  April  1975,  apparently  ext)ec'ting 
the  collapse  of  South  Vietnam,  they  authorized  CINCPAC  to  begin  w'ithdraw^al  of 
the  personnel  of  the  US  Defense  Allache  Office,  reducing  to  the  essential  level  as 
quickly  as  possible*-^ 

In  eai1y  April,  l^esiilent  Ford  had  dispatched  General  Fred  C.  Weyand,  l^S  Anwy 
Chief  of  Sliiff  and  fonner  COMUSMACV,  to  South  Vietnam  to  exmnine  the  situation 
first  hmid.  On  his  return.  General  Weyand  recommended  immediate  emergency  assis¬ 
tance  for  the  Hc^public  of  Vietnmn.  'Htereupon,  the  President  appealed  to  Congress 
on  lO  April  for  almost  a  billion  dolhirs  ($722  million  in  militaiy*  mui  $250  in  “economic 
and  himumitarian”  iiid)  for  South  Vietnmir  These  funds,  which  he  w'anted  by  19  April, 
would  be  used  to  prevent  the  military  collapse  of  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  allows 
efforts  for  negotiation  of  a  political  solution.  Again,  C*ongress  refusecU-"^ 

Now,  w'ithout  hope  of  further  JissisUuice,  the  South  Vietiimuese  braced  for  the 
final  enemy  assault.  Tlie  North  Vietnamese  conducted  probing  attac'ks  around  Saigon 
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cuui  assaults  throughout  tlto  Doha  while  the  KVNAK  regrouped  for  (h'ft'usc'  of  Xiuui 
Uk%  the  eapitiil  of  I>ong  Khanh  IVovinee,  AS  miles  eiist  of  Saigon. 

The  battle  of  Xuan  I^oe  broke  on  10  April  mul  the  South  Vietnamese  made  a 
detennined  effort  to  stop  the  enemy  advance.  While  the  batth'  raged,  llu‘  situation 
deteriorated  elsewhere.  The  North  Vietiuunese  captured  Pluui  Rang  on  the  coiust  on 
IG  April  iuul,  three  days  later,  I’han  Thiet,  (>()  miles  .south  of  Phan  R;uig  and  the  last 
remaining  South  V'ietnamese  cojistal  enclave,  fell.  De.spit(‘  a  fierce*  R\’NAF  resis- 
tmice,  the  North  Vietname.se  took  Xuan  Loc  on  21  At)ril,  opening  the  way  for  a  final 
drive  on  Saigon.  Meantime,  on  IG  April,  the  communists  had  further  consolidated 
their  control  in  Indochina  when  the  Lon  Nol  (lovenuuent  in  ('ambodia  surrc'ndered 
to  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

On  the  day  Xuan  Loc  fell.  President  Thieu  resigned,  blaming  the  colla|>se  of 
his  government  on  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  citing 
pledges  of  sup|)ort  from  fonner  President  Nixon.  President  Thieu  named  his  V  ice 
President,  IVang  Van  Huong,  as  his  succc'ssor.  lie  hoped  his  resignation  would  open 
the  way  for  peace  talks  with  the  V^iet  Uong  <md  North  Vietiuune.se.  but  they  refused 
any  negotiations  until  a  new  regime,  acceptable  to  them,  was  formed.  The  fighting 
now  came  clo.ser  to  Saigon,  (ieneral  Duong  Van  Minh,  prominent  in  South  Viet¬ 
namese  |)olitics  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  known  Jis  ‘‘Big  Minh,” 
.succee(k*d  to  the  pre.sidency  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  28  At)ril.  (ieneral  Minh 
was  thought  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Viet  C'ong,  and  he  attempt('d  to  negotiate 
a  truce  and  coalition  government.  These  efforts  were  unsuccessful  and,  as  North 
V’ietname.se  tanks  entered  Saigon  on  80  .\|)ril  1075.  (General  Minh  announced  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  Republu*  of  Vietnam.-'’ 

When  the  Rej)ublic  of  Vietnam  collapsed  on  80  .\pnl,  all  Anu'riciuis  had  departi*d 
South  Vietnam.  In  t'arly  Apiil,  the  United  States  had  begun  the  n*moval  of  its  citizens 
as  well  iis  South  Vietnamese  who  femvd  a  communist  taki*over,  iuul  this  withdrawal 
accelerated  as  the  months  (*v(*nts  unfolded.  Tlu*  Ihiited  States  also  undc'rtook  a  .sea¬ 
lift  during  A|)ril  to  rescue  fleeing  South  Vietiuunese*.  Only  on  15  April,  however,  did 
Secretaiy  of  State  Ki.ssinger  publicly  mmounce  the  decision  to  “reduce”  tlu*  number 
of  Americans  remaining  in  South  Vietiuun  and,  until  almo.st  the  final  collapse,  the 
United  States  avoided  using  the  word  “evacuation”  in  public  statements.  ( )n  24  April, 
iifter  coiusiderable  debate,  Uongress  approved  legislation  authorizing  tlu*  Pr(*.sident 
to  u.se  US  militaiy  forces  to  protect  the  evacuation  of  Americans  and  South  V’iet- 
iuune.se  from  Vietiuun.  But  not  until  G4()()  (Washington  time)  on  2G  .April,  when  the 
Viet  C'ong  and  North  V'ietiuune.se  were  at  the  outskirts  of  Saigon,  did  Prt'sident  Ford 
order  “emergency  evacuation”  of  all  Americans  remaining  in  \l(*tnam.  Then,  with 
enemy  fire  making  Tim  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  un.safc*,  tlu*  Unitc*d  States  re.sort(*d  to  a 
helic  opter  lift,  picking  ui)  c'vac  ucH's  from  tlu*  US  Defc'ii.sc*  Attac  he*  Offic  e  arc*a  luui  tlu* 
US  Fmbassy  compound.  This  c'lnergeiuy  c'vac  uation  ivijuirc'd  IS  houis  iuul  rc*movc*d 
approximately  1,400  US  c  itizens  and  5,()00  Vic*liuunc'se.  The  final  flights  from  the 
Kml)as.sy  roof  took  out  US  Ambassador  (irahiun  Miulin,  the  last  (*lc*vc*n  US  Marine* 
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Embassy  giiarcls,  aiui  foniier  VTJAF  Chief  of  Staff  and  RVN  Vice  f^osident  Nguyen 
C'ao  Ky,  Four  l^S  servicemen  were  killed  in  tlie  operatitjn — two  by  enemy  fij-e  al  Tan 
St)n  Nhut  and  two  in  the  crash  of  an  evacuation  helicopter  In  alf  the  United  States 
evacuated  5,7{W  Americans  aitd  45^125  ^'others’"  (mostly  Vietnamese)  from  South  Viet¬ 
nam  during  April  1975.-' 

The  fall  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  in  April  1975j  and  the  suhsetpienl 
Pathet  Lao  takeover  of  l^aos  the  following  September,  marketl  the  complete  <uid 
fiiuil  failure  of  twenty-five  years  of  American  effort  to  prevent  communist  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  area, 

Wien  the  Uniteil  States  witJidrew  its  annetl  forces  from  South  Vietnam  in  early 
1973,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  controlled  the  mtuority  of  its  territory  and  population 
and  had  adecjuately  trained  and  equipped  armed  forces.  With  IIS  support,  i(  should 
have  been  able  (o  withstaitd  the  continuing  North  Vietnamese  aggression.  But  the 
United  States  had  grown  weary  of  the  long  and  expensive  involvement  in  Vietitam, 
and  tJiis  weariness  ('iilminaled  in  the  Congressional  decisions  to  reduce  signifit'antly 
assistaiK'e  for  South  Vietnam-  The  cutback  of  US  aid  not  only  demoralized  the  South 
Vietnamese  but  tilso  cmue  at  just  the  time  when  North  Vietnam  had  decided  to  press 
all-out  military  action,  Wtiether  adetjuate  US  assistance  woukl  have  preveitled  the 
ultimate  North  Vietnamese  victory  or  only  have  delayed  it  is  open  to  question.  But 
certainly,  the  fiiilure  of  tlie  United  States  to  supply  additioiuil  help  in  late  1974  mid 
early  1975  was  the  final  coup  de  grace  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


Why  Vietnamization  Failed 

Till'  purj>oses  of  Vietnamization  were  (1)  to  withdraw  AmeriCcm  ground  forces 
iind  (2)  to  make  the  RVTsfAF'  strong  enough  to  insure  the  survival  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  noncommiinist  South  Vietnam,  Although  these  object iv^es  did  not  seem  mutu¬ 
ally  exclusive  at  the  outset,  they  ultimately  proved  to  be  so.  Did  the  JCS  perceive  a 
coiUradiction  from  the  outset,  come  to  realize  it  later,  or  always  remain  liopeful? 

Most  American  troops  iuid  lo  be  withdrawn  at  some  point,  but  public  di.sib 
lusionment  after  Tet  in  19(>8  forced  the  pace.  As  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
At^heson  concluded  in  March  1968,  ‘'we  can  no  longer  do  the  Job  we  set  out  to  do 
in  the  time  we  hav^e  left  and  we  must  begin  to  take  steps  to  disengage.'’-**  In  1969, 
PresitlenI  Nixon,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  COMIISMACV^  agreeti  upon  the  (‘oncept  of 
Vietnamization  and  the  initial  Vut  and  try”  approach  for  US  withdraw'als.  South 
Vietnamese  performance  in  the  Cambodian  incursion  seemed  (o  vindicate  the 
policy.  But  AI^V^N  failure  in  LAM  SON  719  prompted  President  Nixon  and  Admiral 
Moorer  to  intervene  in  matters  that  nonnally  would  have  been  left  to  the  field  com- 
mander  Thus  in  1972,  as  Viet lumiizat ion  neared  its  consummation,  key  operational 
decisions  were  being  made  in  Washington  md  not  in  Saigon. 
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The  goal  of  an  iiuiepoiaienU  nonconiniunist  South  Vietnam,  first  prtnmilgaUHi 
in  March  1904  llirough  NSAM  288,  rtnnaincil  forniiil  TS  policy.  But  fUuu'ial  Wheeler 
anti  then  Admiral  Moorer  came  to  douht  whether  this  still  rellinled  reality.  During 
a  JCS  meeting  in  April  UK58,  the  Donnnandant  of  tiie  Maiitie  remarketl  tliat 

Washington’s  and  Hanoi s  objectives  ‘Vun  heatilong  into  eat4i  oilier.  ( )ur  ohjeclive  is 
to  jirovide  a  non-coininunist  Republit^  of  Vietnam.”  (leneral  Wheeler  replitHl.  '*1  wish 
I  could  believe  our  national  objective  is  what  you  just  stated  ....  Dnfoilunately,  yon 
don’t  even  liave  an  accepter  I  objective  within  the  Flxeculive  Braiich  of'  llte  govern- 
inent,'*  With  the  objective  in  dux,  how  could  the  administration  devise  an  aiipropn* 
ate  strategy?  In  October  1972,  Admiral  Moorer  olisemni  tliat  the  While  House  was 
airanging  a  military'  armistice  and  leaving  ijolitic^al  issues  for  later  settlement.  Yet 
“one  of  the  main  re^Lsons  For  oiir  being  thf're”  w^as  to  help  tlu^  South  Vietnamese 
“determine  their  own  government."  By  Marc'h  1973,  Moorer  conclndiMl  tliat  the 
Il’esident  only  needed  South  Vietnam  “to  remain  vlalile  for  i>erhaps  a  year,  tlien  he 
could  say  we  gave  them  eveiylhing  mid  they  coiiltl  not  handle 

Viet nmni/.al ion  stood  a  chance  of  suci-eeding  only  if  the  (lai^e  of  US  withdraw* 
als  matched  South  Vietnamese  progrc*ss  towartl  self-sufficiency.  I^AM  SON  719 
destroyed  any  chance^  of  keeping  llie  iwt)  in  icUidem.  Pn\sidenl  Nixon  helkwcHl  tliat 
the  vital  point  lay  in  how'  the  American  lujlilit^  iierceivetl  LAM  SON  719s  outcome. 
Succ*ess  might  have  i)emiaded  C  ongress  and  the  publit*  to  tf)lerate  a  somewhat  lon¬ 
ger  DS  military'  inv-olv’emeni.  Instead,  widesjiread  ])ercejJti(ms  of  a  South  Vietnmn- 
ese  defeat  fuelled  mitiwiir  feeling.  The  argument  that  Vietnamization  was  making 
progress  and  only  needed  enough  timt*  and  pei'scweranee  no  longer  rang  tnuv  As 
Admiral  Moorer  acTurately  foreemt  late  in  1971,  ('ongress  w'ould  fund  the  warimly 
Ibr  one  more  year. 

Althougli  the  Joint  diiefs  suhtnitted  many  appraisals  about  the  impart  of  I'S 
withdrawals  and  AKVN  performance,  generalizations  about  their  ar<airaey  and 
utility  are  vitHially  impossible.  The  Cliiefs  mwer  gave  untxmdilional  snp|>oii  to  the 
w'ithdrawals  (iroposed  by  civilian  leaders  and  alw^ays  acfxnited  the  risks  that  w’ouhi 
be  incurred,  but  wlien  the  time  came  for  a  final  decisif)n  they  never  regisleretl 
outright  opposition.  Likewise,  their  coniorale  assessments  of  the  RV'NAF  mixed 
(Commendation  with  caution.  This  aml>iguity  (continued  to  peivade  iluir  papers  not 
only  cifter  LAM  SON  719  but  also  after  the  1972  spring  offensive.  In  October  1972, 
for  example,  they  reporied  that  the  iierfoniiance  of  AF^VN  units  wlilunit  IIS  advis¬ 
ers  “ranged  from  veiy  good  la  poor. . . .  Although  the  KVNAF  is  improving,  they  are 
not  thoroughly  grounded  in  ihc^  taoical  con(cepts  of  (conventional  wcarrmct\"  There¬ 
fore,  nunoving  advisers  l»efore  liie  ARVN  “h;ks  achieved  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
success"  w  ould  “jeopardize  achievement  of  I  IS  objedives.'""  'fhey  also  keiil  insist¬ 
ing  that  heavy  US  air  suppori  remained  essential  but  did  not  ]>roc(^ed  to  draw^  the 
obvious  inference  abf^nl  South  Vi(»tnames(^  capabilities.  The  ('liiefs;is  a  body  never 
challenged  upbeat  appredations  by  COMUSMAC’V,  even  though  these  ofitm  wen^ 
proved  wrong  by  events.  Their  reiudmice  to  do  so  w  as  in  gotal  j)ai1  a  h^gaey  of  t lie 
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McNanuira  yems,  when  the  JCS  concluded  that  dKdsions  atium^  the  military'  only 
encouraged  civilian  eiUToachnieEits. 

How  dee[>ly  did  the  Joint  t’hiefs'  ad\1ce  inOiK'nx'e  Presklenl  Nixon  s  decisions? 
Again,  LAM  SON  719  mailed  a  “moment  of  truth.”  The  White  Hoiuso  soon  con- 
ckKled  that  optimistic  reports  from  the  field,  wiucJi  Admiral  Moorer  fully  endorsed, 
h{)re  little  relation  to  reality.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  his  exchmiges  w^ith  the  Ohainium,  j)ro- 
vided  more  pessimistic  appraisals  w^hich  he  had  worked  out  with  Brigadier  (leneraJ 
Haig  and  which  were  lK>me  out  by  events.  Thereafter,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
President  (lid  not  place  great  faith  in  appraisals  from  either  Saigon  or  tlie  Pentagon. 
Among  Anny  offic'ers,  It  appears  the  (ieneral  Haig  alone  won  his  confidence.  Dui’ 
ing  the  1972  sjuing  offensive  and  the  Christmas  bombing,  Nixon  deteiinined  strat¬ 
egy-  himself,  looked  to  Admiral  Moorer  to  see  that  his  decisions  w'ere  vigorously 
carried  out,  and  frequently  intnided  into  operational  details  to  insure  tliat  this  was 
the  case. 

To  wJiat  extent  did  the  Presidenfs  increasing  distrust  of  military  advice  appeal' 
justified  by  events?  Nixon  <md  Kissinger  w^orked  with  the  Chairnuut  rather  than  the 
corporate  JCS.  General  Westmoreland  brought  to  bear  his  four  ycjirs  as  COMUS- 
MACV.  He  was  tiie  JCS  member  who  most  cleai'ly  perceived  the  RVNAF's  weak¬ 
nesses,  but  his  reputation  had  been  tainished  l>y  the  Tet  offensive.  Along  with  his 
years  in  Vietnam,  time  and  distatTce  aiiparently  -shaniened  his  vision,  enabling  him 
to  realize  at  an  eiU'ly  stage  that  [AM  SON  719  was  fimmdering.  As  COMCSMACV, 
lie  had  considered  several  Anieric-an  divisions  to  be  necessary  for  a  diive  into  Uios 
along  Route  9.  If  limited  to  using  South  Vietnamese  forces,  he  Iiad  planned  oidy  for 
brigade-  and  division-size  hit-and-nin  raids  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Tiail,  mid  in 
1971  he  suggested  such  operations  as  an  alternative  to  the  offensive  actually  car¬ 
ried  oul/^  Reminiscent  of  liLs  concerns  before  the  1968  Tel  Offensive,  later  in  1971, 
Westmorelanri  highlighted  the  danger  in  Militai-y  Region  I,  which  was  where  Uie  cri¬ 
sis  came  in  1972.  Cnfoitunately  the  White  House  saw'  WestmorcUmd  as  dmnaged 
goods.^*  Admiral  Moorer  had  not  been  impressed  by  Westmorelmids  pml’umiance 
in  the  JCS  fonim  and  discounted  his  somber  view. 

In  the  aftennath  of  lAM  SON  719,  Moorer  recognized  that  optimistic  field  reitoris 
had  htsm  unrealistic.  Yet  the  Chaimian  never  atfemptiHl  an  inquiry^  akin  to  what  i\m- 
tral  Intelligence  w'ould  do  in  1976,  setting  up  “Teiuii  B"  in  response  to  claims  that 
there  was  an  institutional  bias  tow'ard  underestimating  the  Soviet  threat.  Army 
membei-s  of  a  comparalile  team,  drawing  guidance  from  General  Westmoreland, 
miglit  have  illuminated  matters.  Instead,  when  the  Chtiinnan  toured  Southeast  .Asia 
in  November  1971,  he  heard  upbeat  briefings  and  exiierienc^ed  a  surge  of  optimism. 
Only  in  May  1972,  when  Genei-al  Vogt  imi>reased  ui>on  him  that  many  ARVN  .soldiers 
would  not  stimd  and  fight,  did  Moorer  acc'ept  that  American  air  pow'er  [irovided 
South  Vietnanfs  sole  chance  of  surviv^al.  Nixon,  Kissinger,  and  Haig  evidently  had 
reached  that  conclusion  in  March  1971,  when  lAM  SON  719  ended. 
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Relalioris  between  ttie  Chairman  anxl  C'OMI  SMACV  berame  incnH^cUsiugly 
tenuous.  General  Wheeler  had  seen  his  task  as  l>asically  one  of  snppt)l1in^^  the  (leht 
eomnuuider  in  1968,  after  the  Tet  offensive,  Wheeku’  worried  (hat  Cieneral  Westmo¬ 
reland  was  uiuierestimating  the  gravity  of  the  situation  hut  did  not  want  to  under¬ 
cut  him.  Accordingly,  the  Cluiinuan  wrote  to  President  .lolmson  as  follows:  “Wilh- 
out  implying  miy  derogation  of  General  Westmorelamfs  iuialogy  it)  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  [as  (he  encany's  last  gaspj,  1  believe  it  is  still  too  early  to  foreciist  witii  miy 
great  j>reeision  (he  extent  to  vchlch  the  enemy  cmi  and  will  resume  a  heightened 
ground  effort Admiral  Moorer  sided  with  General  Abrams  throughout  [AM  SON 
719,  in  the  face  of  President  Nixon's  c!em^  displeasure,  and  defended  him  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  days  of  the  1972  Easter  offeiisive.  Gn  8  AtJril,  wdien  the  President  conn 
plained  that  COMUSMACVls  response  larked  \ig«>rimd  initiative,  Moorm-  protested 
to  Dr,  Kissinger:  ‘'in  all  fairness  to  Abe,  (torl  km>w^s  he  has  itipiested  anlhorities 
[io  strike  targets  in  North  Vielnmn|  enough  limes.'''*^'''  Very  soon,  thougli,  Moorer 
began  to  \iew  COMUSMACV  ^ls  the  i>roblem  rather  than  the  solution.  "Abrams  is 
playing  dog  in  the  manger/'  Moorer  said  to  CINCPAC  oii  12  April,  "he  keeps  say¬ 
ing  he  lULS  got  to  have  all  the  resourc‘es  for  the  battlefield  |in  St)utli  Vietnam]  but 
he  is  not  beginning  to  utilize  them  properly.”^'  On  26  April,  (‘OMrSMAC’V  (nbled 
m\  assessment  lha(  proved  far  too  o|)timistic.  On  1  May,  as  Ouang  lYi  fell,  he  sent 
one  that  proMil  far  too  pessimistic.  The  Chainmui  bypassed  Abrams  and  turned 
for  advict*  to  General  Vogt.  Even  after  General  Weyand  had  succiniled  Abrmns, 
Moorer  proved  loalh  to  syp|>oil  COMUSMACV's  nniuests.  In  October,  for  example, 
Weyand  protested  that  a  dtiily  allocation  of  275  sorties  wits  not  sufficient.  Moorer 
bluntly  gave  Vogt  his  opinion  that  whenever  ARVNs  "s|>ot  a  sniper  up  a  tree , . .  they 
iimnediately  dig  a  hole  ;ukI  call  for  F— Is/'  Vogt  replied  that,  after  all  "this  is  die  wiiy 

Weslmoniand  taught  them  to  fight _ ''  Moorer  wiLs  not  pensuaded:  "I  have  lavn 

through  this  too  many  timc%  you  know^  liow^  Abrams  behaved  and  Weyand s  Just 
picking  up  the  same  thing."''"  Cemeun'ent ly,  Moorer  obsemil  to  General  Ryan:  "the 
South  Vietnamese  are  far  loo  dependent  on  air  powiu’  and  must  begin  to  operate^ 
along  the  same  austere  lines  iis  the  NoHh  Vietnamese. 

In  this  observation,  Moorer  stHiningly  overlooked  a  coutile  of  iinpoHani  fads. 
By  this  point  in  llie  war,  the  North  Vietnamese  \ven»  no  longer  operating  on  an 
austere  l)asis;  they  w^re  waging  conventional  combat  wi(li  exietisive  employmcml 
of  amior  and  aitilleiy  Fiiithenuore,  from  the  start  of  Vietiuimization  iilanning  in 
1 968,  MAC'V,  with  the  suiJpoil  of  thc^  JCS  and  OSD,  liad  reJectcHl  South  Vieliiimi- 
ese  requests  for  additional  ht'avy  ground  forco  equipment,  Donlvting  that  Saigon’s 
forces  alone  ever  would  t)e  a  match  for  the  Noith  Vietnamese  army,  MACV  had 
prepared  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  uj)  Ihc'  burden  of  the  lenilorial  setiirity  mid 
light  intmttry  war  while  assuming  that  American  air  power  would  be  available  to 
counter  a  mon^  severe  threat,  as  it  had  done  in  1972.'“'  The  Paris  Agrecinent  and  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  look  aw^ay  American  sutiporl.  including  air  ]>owor.  It  was 
too  late  for  the  drastic  changes  in  forces  and  sti'amgy^  that  South  Vietnam  w'oulcl 
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have  neecied  to  survive  without  the  Aiiiericaiis,  ajid  it  is  doubt  fill  whether  Saigon  s 
leaders  could  have  conceived  iind  executed  such  ciianges  even  given  more  time. 
Moreover^  su<i\  drastic  changes  could  not  have  been  done  without  making  (X.)MIIS- 
MACVs  perfomiance  a  public  issue  and  drastically  undercutting  South  Vietnam s 
fragile  self-confidence. 

If  one  were  to  judge  solely  by  COMrSMACVs  messages  and  Jt’S  t‘or()orate 
rt^ports,  the  R\^AF  usually  fought  well  and  the  quality  of  its  senior  commanders 
steadily  improv'ed.  Why  did  tlie  flood  of  US  advice  imd  equipment  never  translate 
ink)  baltiefield  victory?  From  the  broadest  perspective,  Hanoi s  appeal  to  nation¬ 
alism  proved  more  powerful  tlian  Saigon's  and  Washington's  appeals  to  atili-com- 
munism.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  could  never  really  broaden  his  popular  base.  Tiie  1971 
presidential  election  prov'ed  farcical;  the  top  ranks  of  the  regime  remained  little 
more  than  a  generals'  clique,  Consequently,  Thieu  had  to  make  loyalty  rather  than 
professional  (x>mpetence,  his  main  cnteria  for  flag  officer  appointments.  When 
Thieu  finally  felt  compelled  to  relieve  Lieutenant  General  Lam,  for  exmnple.  he 
provided  Lam  with  a  sinecure  iti  the  Defense  Ministry.  Brigadier  General  Vu  Vim 
(iiai,  commander  of  the  hapless  3'"  Division  that  losi  QvumgTri,  was  court -mad  hiled 
and  imprisoned.  The  senior  US  Amiy  adviser  for  Militaiy'  Region  I  considered  (  liai 
a  scapegoat  and  his  trial  a  travesty.^’*  The  rank  anti  file  recognized  how  senior  offi- 
ei^ils  w^ere  selected,  and  their  morale  and  motivation  suffered,  Tliere  were  always 
some  c^apable  commanders  and  some  gooil  units,  but  they  were  not  tytucal  of  the 
wiiole.  Sevwal  times,  the  Joint  Chiefs  pointed  to  the  lack  of  a  mobile  strategic 
reserve  as  a  critical  ARVN  weakness.  But  no  suvh  resen  e  was  created,  mainly  from 
w-orry^  that  shifting  territorially  based  divisions  more  thiiu  short  distatices  woultl 
trigger  large-sciUe  desert iotis.  The  primary  loyjdty  of  many  ARVN  soldiers  wtuit  to 
their  fmnilies  mid  villages,  not  to  the  government  in  Saigon  or  to  the  Kepubtic  of 
Vietnam.  The  leaders  in  Ilmioi  also  had  to  cope  with  draft  dodging  and  deseriion; 
yet  they  were  able  to  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  dow'n  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail — and  dial,  ultimalely  decitled  the  wear’s  outcome. 

The  phrase  ‘‘credibility  gap"  gained  wide  currency  as  the  w^ar  wore  on.  Who 
was  deceived,  and  by  w^hom?  General  Abrams  described  the  RVNAF's  peifonnance 
in  LAM  SON  719  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  1972  spring  t)ffensive  as  <Teditable. 
In  NoveiTit>er  1971  mtd  again  late  in  April  1972,  he  rated  Lieutenant  General  Lam, 
wiio  had  mishandled  the  Laotimi  incursion  mid  soon  w'ould  be  overwhelmed  at 
Quang  Tri,  as  “outstanding."  In  January  1973,  Ambassador  Bunker  accetitofi  Gen¬ 
eral  Weymufs  assessment  that  the  Military  Region  coinnianders  were  “the  bo.st  diey 

have  been  in  a  long  time _ ”  In  May  1974,  the  Defense  Attaciie  in  Saigon  n'liorieft: 

“Tactically, . . .  ov^erall  RVNAF  was  triumphant.  Ever  im|iroving .  • .  avenging , , ,  the 
debacle  that  signaled  to  the  US  in  1963 — the  ARV'N  coukl  not  go  it  aJone."^-  None 
of  these  appraisals  can  withstand  semtiny,  but  there  is  tu)  reason  to  btUieve  that 
the  men  who  made  them  were  dishonest.  Any  apparent  deception  was  mow  likely 
self-deception.  Generals,  no  less  Ihmi  diplomats,  siiccaimbed  to  “client  it  is,"  identi- 
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lying  with  thenr  allies  and  finding  excuses  for  their  tixihires.  It  inighl  almost  In*  said 
lliat  li\c  longer  a  senior  officer  stayed  in  South  Vietiianu  (he  less  at>te  he  l)ecanu'  to 
stej)  hack  and  assess  the  situation  (iisinxss innately.  Atinhral  Moorer  lost  virtually  all 
confidence  in  the  RVNAF  but  spoke  cmniidly  only  within  a  liny  circle — princiitally 
President  Nixon,  Dn  Kissinger  and  General  Vogl.  This  small  group  recognised  lhal 
the  promise  of  Ihuini  being  deterred  hy  South  Vietnam s  strength  had  nan-oweil  to 
the  hope  of  Hanoi  lieing  deteireil  by  the  threat  of  strikes.  The  (’hainuan  was 
wrong  to  believe  that  the  Christmas  Itombing  stapi)ed  too  soon  to  complete  a  peatv 
agreement,  but  he  w^as  right  to  suspecC  six  months  later,  lhal  the  homhing  stopped 
too  soon  to  save  South  Vietnam. 
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Defeat,  it  is  often  said,  can  be  a  better  teacher  thiui  victory,  VietJiani.  however, 
poses  particularly  difficult  problems.  Wlvich  conclusions  are  the  correct  ones?  Con¬ 
troversy  still  surrounds  every  nnyor  decision.  Did  the  Joint  Chiefs  acc^nrately  calcu¬ 
late  and  then  make  clear  t  o  their  superiors  the  cost  of  trying  to  preserv^e  m\  iivdcpen- 
denfi  noncommunist  South  Vietnam?  Wliy  did  civdltan  leaders  pursue,  against  .ICS 
advice,  a  strategy  of  graduated  pressure?  Was  the  caiupaign  of  attrition  shut  down 
just  when  it  w^as  finally  beginiting  to  show  results?  The  Joint  Chiefs  always  argued 
that  their  strategies,  if  pursued  vigorously  and  um’elentingly,  woukl  have  succ^t'eded. 
Tl\e  challenge  lies  in  detemuiiiiig  whether  their  recommendations  were  right. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  doubt  that  waging  the  Vietnam  Wiir  was  nec¬ 
essary.  They  peisisted  in  seeing  tht'  entire  Pacific  basin  as  a  single  entity  requiring 
a  single  coordinated  strategy  and  subscribed  to  the  belief  that  defeat  anywhere 
would  have  repercussions  everywhere.  In  paper  after  paper,  meeting  after  meet¬ 
ing.  they  insisted  that  defeat  in  South  Vietnam  would  mean  losing  Southeast  Asia, 
eroding  US  credibility,  and  damaging  alliances  w^orldwide.  The  Chiefs  could  not 
conceive  of  any  acceptable  outcome  other  than  victory — not  Hanoi's  surrender  but 
the  Viet  Cong  ceasing  to  exist  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  witlidrawing.  Their 
differences  with  civilian  leaders  came  over  how  to  fight  the  war.  not  whether  to 
figlit  it.  FYom  the  outset,  the  JCS  stressed  the  danger  of  self-imposed  limitations. 
In  May  1&61.  when  operations  in  Laos  were  being  considered,  the  Chiefs  prepared 
plans  to  meet  possible  Chinese  intervention  and  faced  the  fact  that  China  could  not 
be  defeated  by  using  just  conventional  weat)ons.  They  ai^gued  that  American  inter¬ 
vention  must  be  preceded  by  a  finn  decision  to  achieve  success  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  Similarly,  in  Jarmary  1964,  they  advised  that  *‘we  must  prepm*  for 
whatever  level  of  activity  may  be  required''  to  save  South  Vietnam  and  then  act  “as 
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lU'cessaiy  to  achieve  our  pun^ostvs  simply  and  proiuplly."*  Presidc'ul  Kiseiihower 
had  relied  on  nuclear  striking  [)ower,  t'ven  for  non-NATO  contingencies,  and  ruli»d 
out  conunitting  US  forces  to  a  large-scale  conventional  conllict.  Presidents  Kenin*- 
dy  and  Johnson  turned  instc'ad  to  a  “Hexihle  response’’  that  einphasized  non-nucle¬ 
ar  capabilities.  The  J(’S  were  slow  to  appreciate*  that  civilian  leadi'i's  had  become 
reluctiint  to  take  steps  that  risked  reaching  the  nuclear  threshold.  Arguably,  this 
change  forfeited  potential  American  advantages  and  maximizi‘d  eiu*my  .strength.s. 

How  difficult  would  achieving  victoiy  he?  The  (’hic'fs’  appraisal  of  Id  Januar>' 
lfi()2  contains  claims  that,  in  n'trospect,  appear  so  .sanguine  that  tlu'y  iUM*d  to  lu* 
undei>itood  in  a  wider  context.  (iener;il  MjLXwell  1).  Taylor’s  ('uha  Study  (’irouj)  had 
warned  the  President  that  .  we  feel  we  an*  losing  today  on  many  fronts . . . .  ” 
Tin*  J(’S  felt  some  unceilainties  about  tlu*ir  superiors’  strength  of  pun)os(*,  and  tin* 
lfi(>2  appraisiil  may  have  hei'n  phius(*d  more  to  encourage  than  to  enlighten  them. 
Tin*  Joint  (’hi(*fs  identifie<i  three  factors  that  would  hold  “the  greatest  impoiliutcc*” 
if  US  forces  were  committed  to  combat.  First,  “[alny  war  in  the  SoutheiLst  Asian 
Mainland  will  In*  a  peninsula  and  ishunl-type  of  cmnpaign — a  mod(*  of  warfan*  in 
which  all  elem(*nts  of  tin*  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit(*d  Stat(*s  have*  gained  a  wealth 
of  experience  and  in  which  we  have  excelled  both  in  World  War  11  iunl  Korc*a.”  So 
flawed  that  it  ciumot  have  exeiled  long-lasting  influence,  this  appraisal  sc'iiously  mis¬ 
read  the  probliMii.  South  Vietnam’s  open  border  with  Uios  and  ('ambodia  pro\i<led 
the  communists  with  vital  infiltration  routes  and  .sanctuaries.  Second,  the  ('hiefs 
re|)oi1ed  that  enemy  capabilities  were  limited  by  “natural  logistics  mnl  tnuispoilation 
proUenus.”  The  J(\S  might  u.sefully  have  recall(*d  how,  in  World  War  II,  Asian  labor 
built  the  toiluous  ivC*do-Punua  Road  juni  opened  a  kunl  route  to  (1hna.  Third,  tlu*y 
foreciist  that  undertaking  combat  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia  would  not  r(*(|uire 
drawing  on  American  forces  in  Furope  “to  im  unacceptabk*  d(*gree.’’  By  HMiS,  many 
specialist  personnel  had  been  transferr(*d  from  tlu*  Kuropean  ('ommand  and  the 
strategic  re.seive  in  UONUS  had  practically  disappeared.  Ironically,  the  Joint  (’hn*fs 
prov(*d  more  pre.scient  in  their  appraisaJ  of  the  political  scene  in  Saigon  in  c*aiiy  lfi()2. 
Should  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  be  depo.s(»d  by  a  militaiy  coup,  they  wanted,  the* 
r(*sult  could  b(*  “a  (*ondition  of  political  chaos  ex))loitabk*  by  the  strongly  U*d  and  well 
di.sciplin(*d  communists.  If  Diem  goe.s,  we  ciui  be  .sun*  of  losiitg  his  stn*ngths  but  we 
cannot  be  sun*  of  rentt't lying  his  w(*aknes.se.s.”“ 

During  19().J,  the  Joint  (’hiefs  did  not  accurately  asse.ss  how  the  counti*rin.sur- 
gency  camjtaign  wiis  faring.  Ambcis.sa(lor  Henry  ('abot  Lodge  claimetl  that  the  war 
was  being  lost  and  that  Diem  had  to  be  remov(*d.  The  C  hiefs  couittered  that  the  war 
Wits  going  well  mtd  that  Diem’s  regime  could  lu*  n*form(*d.  The  C’hainuan,  (ieni*ral 
Taylor,  unfailingly  accepted  optimistic  battlefield  ass(*ssnu*nts  front  C’OMUSMACA', 
(leneral  Paul  D.  Harkins,  USA.  After  vi.siting  Vietnant  late  in  Sept(*mb(*r  IfibJ, 
Taylor  and  Secretary  of  Defc*nse  Roberi  S.  McNamara  repoil(*d  that  the*  campaign 
had  made  great  progress.  In  r(*aching  this  conclusion,  Taylor  and  McNamara  had 
“looked  at”  .statistics  but  they  “gave  great  weight  to  the  evidc*nce  of  tlu*  men  on 
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the  s|>oh”  Their  disrinction  wiis  illusory  because  US  ad\isers  on  the  scene  usually 
relied  upon  false  statistics  given  them  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  As  the  dispute  with 
Ambassador  Lodge  greW'  more  intense,  Taylor  insisted  that  for  **piirely  niilitaiy  mat¬ 
ters"  Harkins  was  **the  source  to  whom  w'e  should  turn  for  both  professional  judg¬ 
ment  and  fact."^'  But  there  were  no  ‘'purely  military*  matters"  in  South  Vietnam;  the 
campaign  in  the  field  could  not  progress  wlien  the  i)Dlitical  situation  was  swiftly 
deteriorating.  Very  soon  after  Dienfs  overthrow,  which  the  JUS  had  not  comifmed, 
it  t)ecanie  clear  that  the  military  situatioti  was  much  woi'se  than  Taylor  ^md  Harkins 
had  believed.  And  as  the  Chiefs  had  predicted,  Saigon  siink  into  **political  chaos" 
from  wtuch  a  po|>ular  government  never  emerged. 

Early  in  1964,  the  Joint  Chiefs  concluded  that  the  war  could  not  be  won  unless 
Hanoi  w^as  forced  to  stop  supporting  the  Viet  Cong.  Air  power  appeared  to  con¬ 
st  itute  a  potentially  decisive  American  advantage.  Probably  at  no  other  point  in 
the  war  was  there  an  opportunity  to  employ  air  power  .so  effectively.  While  the 
Saigon  govern meni  had  such  grave  weaknesses  that  its  long-term  sur\'ival  was 
unlikely,  intense  bomliing  conceivably  could  have  imposed  a  sliort-term  settle¬ 
ment  and  made  direct  American  involvement  far  less  protracted  tmtl  painful  From 
that  perspective,  the  debate  over  “graduated  pressure"  versus  a  “fast,  full  stiueeze" 
was  the  most  impoilant  of  the  w^ar,  ROLLING  THUNDER  bec'ame  everything  that 
a  bombing  cajupaign  should  not  l)e.  Too  little  force  was  applied  too  slowly,  lead¬ 
ing  Hanoi  to  see  the  wi\r  as  a  contest  of  wills  in  wliich  it  could  outlast  the  United 
States,  During  the  final  round  of  debate  before  launching  ROLLINCJ  THITNDER,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Striff  foresaw  failure  and  accairately  predicted  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
reasons  why  the  Joint  Chiefs  w^ere  unable  to  persuade  their  civilian  siiperioTS  to 
accei>t  the  necessity  of  a  fast  ,  full  squeeze  desent^  close  examination. 

At  critical  points  in  the  debate,  the  Joint  Chiefs  did  not  iiresent  a  solid  front. 
General  Taylor  saw  himself  as  the  agent  of  his  civilian  superiors,  tasked  with  craft¬ 
ing  JCS  recommendations  that  w^ould  hai-monize  with  the  civilians'  conceplions. 
But  his  approach  led  some  of  the  Service  C'hiefs  to  distnist  General  Taylor  Early  in 
June  1964,  the  Seivlce  Chiefs  pressed  for  “destructive"  bombing  of  North  Vietnam; 
Taylor  still  ai'gued  that  too  much  coercion  of  Hanoi  might  be  as  bad  as  too  little.^ 
General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Taylor’s  successor  as  Chairman,  saw  himself  as  a  curj^o- 
rate  spokesman  tliarged  with  representing  the  Joint  duefs'  views  to  civilimis.  In 
November  1964,  the  Chiefs  united  in  advocating  a  fast,  full  squeeze  that  w'ould  take 
out  94  targets  in  one  month.  However,  their  memorandum  also  endorsed  gradu¬ 
ated  pressure  in  the  context  of  an  “advatUT  decision  to  continue  military  firesstire, 
if  necessary,  to  the  full  limits  of  w*hat  military  actions  can  contribute  t^w^ud  US 
natioiuil  object  ives."  Thus  the  Chiefs  acknowledged  that  graduated  pressurt'  t^ould 
work,  provided  that  escalation  proceeded  far  enough.  ITesident  Johnson  and  Sec¬ 
retary'  McNanuira,  in  effect,  j^roceeded  to  take  the  acknowledgement  without  the 
accomptUiying  proviso.  The  Joint  Chiefs  also  lei  it  be  know'u  that  even  a  first,  fidl 
squeeze  would  allow  pauses  and  negotiating  probes/’’  As  ROLLING  THUNDER 
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went  on,  McNamara  in  parliciilar  <^ame  lo  see  homliing  nnn'c  as  lltc  prclndc  \o 
pauses  and  probes  than  as  the  jncims  for  destroying  Hanoi's  will  and  t^apal)ility  f(j 
snppoil  the  insurgency. 

Civilians  iti  die  Office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  liesignetl  graduated  pressure  to 
bring  Hanoi  lo  llie  bargaiiiLng  table  and  to  iiiiniiuize  itie  risk  of  Chinese  inlei-veulitm; 
the  Join!  Ctiiefs  saw  a  fast,  full  squeeze  as  the  suresi  w'ay  to  make  Hmioi  stop  sup¬ 
porting  tile  insurgency  The  debate  between  tlu'  JCS  and  the  OSD  revolved  iU'ound 
wliich  objedive  inatlered  more.  These  tw'o  aptmiaclu's  w^ere,  in  fad,  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive;  bombing  to  destroy  Hmuns  will  aiul  i-apaliilily  reciuired  a  t“uni>aign  far  different 
from  bombing  to  limit  hosiililies  and  bolster  a  negoliating  stiince.  Ambassador  Tay¬ 
lor,  bat'k  from  Saigon  on  a  visit  late  in  November,  emne  toa*K'S  meeting  and  daimetl 
that  **you  can  alw'ays  shift”  from  graduated  piessure  to  a  fasl,  full  sqiiiH^ze  and  that 
a  “fast”  apidicalion  of  graduated  pressure  could  move'  almost  as  rajTitlly  as  a  “slow” 
application  of  Iheir  stpieeze.  Taylor  admitletl,  however,  that  “if  you  iiw  talking  about 
six  months’  to  apply  graduated  pressure  it  would  l)e  “no  gooti.”''  KOLLINti  THUN- 
DER  began  in  March  1965.  Yet,  hy  September  19(K),  four  of  eleven  niaior  airfields 
tUid  nine  of  twenty  poww  pkmts  in  the  list  of  94  tiU’gets  slill  liad  not  been  altac'ked. 
The  poll  at  Haiphong,  which  die  Joint  Chiefs  reganled  as  panitailarly  imporiaiU, 
remained  nntondied.  Johnson  imd  McNiunara  did  not  atlopl  TayloCs  view  about  tlu^ 
pace  of  ROUJNCi  THUNDER  Iml,  in  the  emneh,  they  w^ere  able  to  coiini  him  on  Ihdr 
side,  facilitating  die  mm’ginalization  of  die  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  JCS  maintained  that  a  fast,  full  squeeze,  by  the  v-eiy  “boldness  and  restilu- 
tiori  of  its  delivery',”  wniuld  diseourage  enemy  escalation.  Hanoi  could  slay  in  Ihe 
game  only  by  putting  ”a  stack  of  blue  chips”  in  the  (*enler  of  the  table,  ('onveisely, 
they  ohsei^ed,  gradnateil  pressure  wouhl  allow  Hanoi  to  stay  in  the  game  by 
advancing  only  “a  few'  while  chips'"  on  every'  round.  Secretaiy  McNamara,  tiowever, 
had  the  most  influence  over  the  President,  and  he  was  heavily  infiuenced  liy  the 
apparent  lesson  of  die  Cuban  Missile  ('risks:  Emj)loying  precisely  die  right  amount 
of  pressure  t'ould  achieve  a  limited  objective  mui  minimize  the  risk  of  exi)losiw 
escalation.  So  a  strategy  with  disastrous  consequences  was  set  in  motion.  The 
results  seem  to  beim  out  Eield  Maj-slial  Helmut  von  Moltki'S  tliclum  that  a  mislake 
in  the  initial  deployment  cannot  be  made  good  during  the  wiiole  c’ourse  of  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Heniy  Kissinger  concluded,  after  the  war,  dial  bokiness  would  fiave  been  the 
best  course.'  Flaw^ed  in  its  conceiUion,  ROLLINH  THUNDER  was  finlliiu-  liampenHl 
by  mistakes  and  shortcomings  in  the  field.^ 

Committing  ground  troops  became  the  next  watershed.  It  is  illuminating  to 
review^  Joint  ('hiefs  of  Staff  jirojections  made  iK'twaMni  Jannai’y'  and  July  19f)5.  In 
January,  a  Miulne  ('oips  study  done  at  J('S  direction  conclucied  llial  vicloiy  would 
reijiiire  TOOJlOd  Iroops.  (’oncairrently,  die  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  (Teiieral  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  w^is  thinking  in  temis  of  5{M),()0()  men  and  five  ye;irs.  In  Februai'y',  Anny 
Staff  calculated  that  five  divisions  wonki  be  needed  in  South  Vulnmn — tJiie  to  bold 
the  centnU  highUmds  iuid  (‘oastal  enclaves,  four  to  sto[j  infiltration.  Uite  in  Martli. 
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Hie  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  deploying  three  divisions;  one  Anny  one  Marine,  and 
one  South  Korean.  Tiie  record  bears  out  H.  R.  McMaster's  cirgiiment  in  DeiHieliott 
of  Ihity  that  the  JCS  worked  with  President  Jolinson  and  Secretary  McNanuira  to 
conceal  from  the  American  public  both  the  Chiefs'  misgivings  and  tlie  magnitude  of 
the  task  aliead.  It  w^ould  be  wTong,  however,  to  think  that  the  dimensions  of  the  piol>- 
lem  were  grasped  only  by  a  small  group  within  the  Executive  Brandt.  Early  in  .June, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  warned  the  President  that  trying  to  ‘"iirevail 
everywhere  south  of  the  17“'  paralleP  could  lake  “upwards  of  a  million  soldiei's"’ 
many  years.  As  for  just  maintaining  tlte  status  quo,  Mansfield  wTote,  “the  :i()0,(K)t) 
McNamara  estimate  is  too  low'  but  something  in  the  nutge  of  500,000  might  do 
it .  -  * , "  III  July,  (General  Johnson  gave  congressmen  an  estimate  tliat  250,000  troops 
were  needed;  the  (’ommaiidiint  of  the  Marine  Cori>^^  spoke  to  them  of  500,0(KL  Tliere 
was  no  JCS  consensus  about  tlie  ultimate  requirement,  but  the  Ctiiefs  w'ere  willing  lo 
supporl  the  President's  compromise  decision  to  stop  losing  by  raising  (  he  trooiJ  Itwel 
to  125,000  and  sending  more  “as  requested."^ 

The  fad  that  the  United  States  faced  a  formidable  undertaking  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  w'as  eddent  to  the  decision-makers.  Tlie  deeper  [iroblem  lay  in  detenu  in  ing 
w'hether  a  war-winning  strategy^  could  be  successfully  applied.  Early  in  .July,  Sec¬ 
retary  McNanumi  put  the  cmcial  question  before  a  .JCS  Ad  Hoc  Study  Groi4>:  “('an 
we  W'in  if  we  do  everything  we  can?"  The  Group  replied:  “Within  the  bounds  of 
reiiscnable  assumptions . . ,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  we  ("innot  win  if  such 
is  our  will — and  if  that  will  is  manifested  in  strategy  and  tactical  operations."  The 
Study  Group  listed  three  prohibitions:  invading  North  Vietnam,  using  nuclear  or 
chemical  wea[>ons,  and  resorting  to  mass  population  bombing.  The  restrictions 
under  which  ROLLING  THUNDER  was  operating,  and  the  confining  assumptions 
that  underlay  graduated  pressure,  w^ere  not  taken  into  account.  What  w^as  the  basic 
concept  for  winning?  The  Study  Group  defined  it  as  “aggressive  exploit  at  ion  of 
superior  military  force, . . .  progressively  destroying  the  war-making  power  of  North 
Vietnam^  and  pressing  the  fight  against . . .  main  force  units  in  South  Vietnam  to  nm 
them  to  ground  anti  destroy  them."  Confidence  that  this  would  and  c^ould  tie  done 
penneated  advice  that  the  Chiefs  rendered  during  cntciaJ  Wliite  House  discussions 
on  21-22  July.  VVlien  Pre.sident  Johnson  asked  whether  North  Vietnam  could  match 
a  US  buildup  man-for  man,  General  Wheeler  assured  him  that  such  an  allemiJt 
“will  allow'  us  to  cream  them."  Here  the  Chainnan  badly  misjudged;  jungles  and 
safe  havens  allowed  the  North  Vietnamese  to  increase  infiltration  and  to  decide 
wJien  and  where  maijor  engagements  would  occur.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Wiecler  cxjiitin- 
lied,  w'ould  be  IViolish  to  send  one-quarter  of  his  250,000  man  iinny  south;  doing  so 
would  “expose  him  too  greatly"  at  home.  Wtieeler  should  have  realized  that  Hanoi 
would  come  to  recognize  the  absence  of  any  preparations  for  invasion  anti  feel 
free  to  send  more  units  south.  At  all  events,  Wheeler  did  not  doubt  that  national 
objectives  could  be  achieved.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  David  L. 
McDonald,  agreed  that  “Isjooner  or  later  we'll  force  them  to  the  conference  lahle." 
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(ionoral  Johnson  tiisc*DUi*t<Hl  llie  dangor  of  ('liinese  intnnTnUon.  (fnnoral  John  I* 
MrConnidl,  Air  Fon  v  t/hief  of  Staff,  fel*  tiial  iiif  rras(Ml  efforts  would  “a1  least  luni 
llto  Tlie  Coniniandant  of  ihe  Marine  Coips,  (ienoral  Wallace  M.  (ireene,  Jr., 
helitwed  lhat  willi  lOOJMIO  Marines  ''[l]he  enclave  concept  will  work,"*'’  Tlie  Presi- 
deni  euultl  jnstinahly  leel  that  a  graduated  huildiip  luid  JCS  €'ndoi>ienienl, 

SincT  the  incremental  strategy'  heing  |>iirsited  for  North  and  South  Vietnam 
fell  well  shoH  of  what  they  had  ]>ro posed,  the  Joint  (Inefs  of  Staff  were  (‘aught 
between  their  loyalty  to  the  administration  and  their  convictions.  The  (’hair- 
niaiu  (hnieral  Wheeler;  more  than  Ihe  Sen  ice  Chiefs,  was  willing  to  say  that  an 
iruTemental  apprciacJi  lield  the  proi^iise  of  success.  LiUe  in  PHro,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
described  the  Irasic  mission  in  South  Vitniiam  iLs  ‘'seartJi  and  destroy."  When  the 
FTesident's  ('onfidante,  Clark  difford,  voiced  doubts  about  fighting  a  jungle  w'ai; 
Wheeler  respomkHl:  '*we  hav*^  got  a  real  initiative.  No  one  ever  won  a  w'ar  by 
remaining  on  [the]  defensive.”  In  January  Wheeler  told  the  Presidt^nt  that 
Viet  Cong  morale  should  break  vviihin  two  yeai^s.  President  Johnscsn  asked  Cieiieral 
Johnson  wJuU  he  w-mited  most  m  order  to  win.  The  reirly:  “We  need  to  double  Ihe 
muuljer  now  [w  Inch  was  197JKK1|  and  triple  tire  number  later,"  c‘all  U|>  reseiV’es,  imd 
declare  a  national  emergency.  Cieiu*ral  McConnell  told  the  President  that  restrict 
tions  had  rendered  ROIJJNG  THCNnKH  ineffetJive;  lift  tlu^m  ‘'and  we  would  then 
gel  results;"'* 

American  strength  in  South  Vietnam  d(mhled  during  PKiti  and  some  inhilu- 
lions  on  the  aii-  war  eased,  llow'evei;  (ieneral  Wheeler  at^knowliulgiMl  at  mid-yeai; 
the  war  had  become  a  war  of  attrition.  Bombing  the  petroleum  storage  facilities  in 
Hanoi  was  decided  upon  witlrin  that  context.  Wheeler  argiit'd  that  destroying  tliem 
would  impose  a  “c^eiling"  on  infiltration,  without  whiiii  attrition  oliviously  (‘ould 
not  snct'tHMl.'-  Tlu^  sites  were  hit,  but  Wlieelers  forecmt  pnwed  wrong.  Infiltration 
roughly  doul)le(i  dunng  1%6  and  abtml  doiililed  again  (tunng  PH>7. 

Spring  U)(>7  saw'  the  last  Joint  Chiefs  bid  to  ])ut  in  i>lace  what  they  belicwcni 
W'ould  lie  a  war-witining  strategy.  General  Westmoreland  had  been  aiilhorized 
470j3b(>  peiKonnel:  he  requested  8(1,5711  incjre  as  the  ‘iiunimiim"  mid  PHI  JUT  as  the 
"optimum."  The  JCS  proposed  t^roviding  at  least  another  fi8,0(K)  men.  They  also 
made  clear  to  civilian  leadem  their  frustration  over  the  opportunities  forfeiteti  by 
incrementalism:  "It  is  fundanioiital  to  the  suct^essful  conduct  of  warfan^  that  every 
reasonable  measiire  he  taken  to  widen  the  differential  bcUw^f^en  the  (Capabilities 
of  the  opposing  fonavs."  Again,  they  recomnumded  greatly  reducing  restraints  on 
ROLLING  THCNIU^R  and  (closing  North  Vietnam’s  deeji-w^ater  [kh’Is.  The  Joint 
CJiiefs  were  ready  to  wJden  ihc^  war  by  invading  saiuMuaries  in  the  [.jiotian  I'iue 
handle  and  Cambodia,  and  to  c*any  out  limited  grouiKl  action  noUh  of  Iht^  Demili¬ 
tarized  Zone.  If  the  CJiinese  inteivened  with  major  forces,  targets  in  South  China 
could  be  hit  w'iih  nuclear  w^eapons.'' 

Again,  the  PresidenI  o(>(ed  for  limih'd  w'ar  and  iiuavimailalism.  He  authcaized 
r>:ir>JH)U  mei^  for  ('OMCSMAIW;  ROLLlN(i  THCNDER  was  expanded  then  cu\  back. 
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CINCPAC  complained  to  the  Chainnan  that  ''we  always  follow'  a  period  of  telling 
effectiveness  with  periods  when  we  put  rest  raints  on  that  give  the  enemy  a  chiuice 
to  recover."  But  tlie  Joint  Chiefs,  attempting  to  counter  argtiments  from  Secret aiy^ 
McNamara  and  others  for  de-escalation,  claimed  slow  yet  steady  progress  even 
as  they  pressed  for  much  stronger  actions.  Testifying  in  August  19(i7  before  the 
Senate  Aniied  Services  Committee,  General  Wheeler  argued  against  scaling  hack 
ROLLING  THITNDER  on  grounds  that  ''the  air  campaign  is  going  well . . .  achieving 
its  objectives."  The  Chairman  also  assured  Senators  that  "I  have  made  a  number 
of  visits  to  Vietnam , . .  and  I  can  see  substantial  progress  every  time  1  go  there^ 
aiid  . . .  my  judgment  is  substantiated  by  others  in  wiiom  1  have  perhai>s  ev  en  more 
trust  than  I  have  in  myself."  Simihirly,  General  McConnell  rated  the  constrained  air 
campaign  as  “highly  effective,"  preventing  North  Vietnam  from  throwing  “massive 
forces"  into  the  conflict.  Tliose  statements,  of  comics  undercut  the  Chiefs  case  for 
intensifted  bombing  and  larger  deployments. 

During  U168,  American  strategy  lost  any  last  trace  of  coherence  mid  the  Joini 
Chiefs  last  a  good  deal  of  credibility.  There  had  always  been  a  large  gap  hetw'oen 
what  the  Chiefs  recommended  and  whal  the  President  approved.  In  I  lie  months  fob 
lowing  the  Tet  offensive,  a  gap  in  perception  grew  between  the  success  claimed  l>y 
the  JCS  and  the  stalemate  that  seemed  evident  to  many  others.  Fanner  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  is  reported  to  have  told  ihe  President  that  “the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  don't  know^  what  they  are  talking  about.” 

The  reappraisal  that  followed  Tet  could  have  been  the  tiiiie  to  demonstrate  the 
American  capacity  shown  in  previous  wars  to  learn  from  mistakes,  focus  priorities, 
find  better  leaders,  and  improve  operational  perfonuance.  However,  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  Vietnam  War  was  the  long  tenure  of  senior  American  officers. 
General  Wlieeler  served  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  from  1962  to  1970,  Admiral  Moorer 
from  1967  to  1974.  General  Westmoreland  was  (X)MITSMA('V  from  19{bl  to  1968, 
then  Army  t'hief  of  Staff  until  1972;  General  Abrams  was  Deputy  COMUSMACV 
in  1967-1968,  tlmn  COMHSMACV  until  1972  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  until  1974, 
Changing  course  at  this  point  would  have  required  these  men  lo  unsay  much  of 
wiiat  they  .said  and  undo  mucli  of  wiiat  they  had  done. 

On  29  January  1968,  just  belbre  Tet,  the  Joint  Chiefs  told  Ihe  President  that 
“they  were  confident  General  Westmoreland  and  the  troops  there  were  prepared 
to  cope  with  any  contingency."^^'  Two  weeks  later,  the  Chiefs  were  pressing  for 
emergency  deployments.  I^te  in  Fehntary,  General  Wheeler  returned  from  Saigon 
wdth  a  recommendation  for  206,000  reinforcements.  The  strategic  reserv'c  was 
almost  totally  depleted,  and  the  Joint  Chief’s  W'Orst  fear  was  another  round  of 
deployments  without  mobilization.  Out  Wheeler’s  call  for  more  men  only  crystal¬ 
lized  antiwar  feeling.  The  Cltaintian  then  tried  to  induce  civilian  leaders  to  slay  the 
course  by  peimiading  the  JCS  to  scale  back  their  mobilization  and  reinforcement 
recommendations  and  by  encouraging  the  Service  Chiefs  anti  field  commanders  to 
present  upbeat  assessments  of  the  militar>^  situation.  “Tlve  ARVN  is  doing  w-ell. . . . 
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Our  biLsk‘  sEraleg.y  is  sound/'  VVlieeler  told  the  President  and  the  Senit>i‘  Advisoiy 
CJrouiJ  known  as  “Wise  MetP  on  2d  March,  "I  see  tk)  reason  fur  tlie  gloom  and  dooni 
we  see  in  the  United  States  i)ress."  General  Creighton  Al)ranLS  the  Deputy  ('OMUS- 
M^CV,  told  them  that  ARVN  nionde  wlis  high  and  “1  would  have  to  resign  if  I  didirt 
believe"  they  could  stall  carrying  mnn»  ol'  the  burdeiL  Not  snninsingly;  tlieir  weirds 
carried  little  weight.  The  Joint  Chiefs  lem'ned  alHHil  the  Presidents  decision  to  de- 
(»s(*alale  only  one  tlay  before  he  annoimced  it  to  tlie  nation.  At  a  hK'S  meeting  on  3 
Ajirih  General  Wheeler  acciiralely  [iredicted  that  “North  Vietnam  woultl  makt'  no 
c’oncessit>tis.  counting  upon  domestic  and  foreign  pressun\s  on  the  US/"  The  Joint 
tJiiefs  recognizetl,  as  many  c'Mlian  officials  diri  not,  that  Hanoi  would  not  settle^  for 
a  power^sharing  compromise.  WJieelerimd  (Jeneral  Johnson  concluded  that  HOLl^ 
IN(i  THUNDERS  cunailnient  “w^as  the  first  step  to  capilulalioiL"  They  '^agreed  that 
the  enemy  was  hurling  badly  hut  theiv  was  no  one  in  the  lUS]  governmenl  wJio 
nH'ognizefi  it  laK^ause  it  was  contrary^  to  what  they  wanted  to  think/" 

The  next  debate  concerned  the  conditions  under  wJiitJi  ROLLINfi  THUNDER 
could  be  totally  suspemkHl  Late  in  September  19G8,  General  Wheeler  wanietl  the 

National  Security  Council:  “We  can"1  resume  bombing  easily  oiwv  wv  stop  it _ It 

is  wTong  militarily  to  stoi>  ]>ressure  on  the  enemy  who  is  increasingly  weak."  Two 
wef'ks  later,  Hanoi  agreed  to  Saigon's  pailicijiation  in  peace  talks  and  im]>lied  that 
it  w^ould  respect  Hie  DMZ  and  avoid  indistTiminate  atlac^ks  on  cities.  Wliecder  I  lien 
told  ihe  President  that  he  supported  a  homblng  halt:  “Ifw^e  haveifl  already  won  the 
w^ar  miliiarily  we  are  w^ell  on  the  way  to  it. , . .  If  Ihe  enemy  violates  [the  DMZ  and 
attacks  cities],  w^e  will  resume  our  operations  without  limitalitms/"  The  Stu^ice 
("hlefs  concurrefi;  (Jeneral  Westmoreland,  now  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  declared  the 
enemy  to  be  niililaiily  “HANKRUrf/"  lie  w^as  only  pailly  right.  While  the  ranks  of 
the  Viet  Cong  liad  been  devjistated.  North  Vietnams  nuuipower  pool  remaiiH'd  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fight  the  war.  In  December,  C1NC"PA(’'  w^arned  that  the  enemy  buildnti  in 
l^tos  and  South  Vietnam  c‘ould  create  very  soon  “a  direct  and  (^onl inning  threat  of 
substantial  proportions. . . . 

The  ("hairman,  in  Fehmaj’y,  liad  rei^onimended  seiuling  2(KMI(10  ndnforcemenis 
mul  w^miied  that  olhemise  South  Vietnan/s  tw^o  northern  provinces  mighi  he  losl. 
By  October,  even  though  MACV  had  received  only  a  24,5()0-man  augmentation,  he 
declared  Ihe  wai^  to  be  nearly  won.  Wtieeler  must  have  hvini  wrong  once,  and  lie 
may  wtII  have  been  wrong  both  times — too  pessirnistii-  in  Febniaty^  and  too  opti¬ 
mistic  in  Octolier.  Eaiiy  in  1909,  the  c^omnnmisis  launched  attac^ks  across  the  coun¬ 
try  that  included  rocket  firings  into  cities.  General  WheehT  rec^ommemled  mining 
Haiphong  and  rc-suming  intensive  sustained  bombing.  Instead,  President  Nixon 
ordered  unannouMced  bomliings  of  enemy  sanctuaries  in  ("amlmdia.’’’  With  antiwar 
feeling  ninning  so  strong  at  home,  a  new-  administration  conliJ  not  make  heavy 
bombing  of  the  North  its  first  imijoract. 

From  McUtJi  IfWiB  oiiwiml,  Ihe  Joini  Chiefs  resoited  to  what  might  be  <-alled  a 
strategy  of  incrementalism  in  revei^,  making  concessions  to  forestall  wiiat  they 
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saw  as  a  feadiness  by  civiliaiis  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  tlie  Slate 
Department  to  "give  away  the  farm/  They  did  count  small  succe.sses  over  t  he  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year  a  few  reserves  mobilized:  preconditions  for  the  Paris  peace  talks 
matie  a  little  stronger;  and  a  total  halt  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  delayed  until 
1  November.  Yet  the  Saigon  government's  weaknesses  w'ere  so  deei>rooted  that  win¬ 
ning  a  one  or  two-year  respite  did  not  suffice*  Arguably,  the  Chiefs'  version  of  incTe- 
mentalisin  simply  lielpcd  to  insure  that  the  wai"  would  be  lost  nTore  slow'ly. 

Driven  by  the  deadline  of  the  1972  election.  President  Nixon  proceeded  to 
“Vietnaniize”  the  war.  Thus,  in  April  1970,  he  arbitrarily  replaced  small  "cut  and  try" 
reductions  with  a  l50,(M)()-man  w^ithdrawal  spread  over  twelve  months*  The  Joint 
Cliiefs  articulated  a  strategy  that,  necessarily,  revolved  around  the  ability  of  the 
ARVN  to  operate  successfully  in  Cambodia  and  Laos.^  The  outcome  of  LAJVt  SON 
719  destroyed  any  liope  of  thal  hapi)ening.  In  1972,  to  borrow’  the  analogy  used  by 
the  JCS  eight  years  earlier,  Nixon  recognized  that  air  powTr  constituted  his  ‘'stack 
of  blue  chips”  aiui  put  them  all  on  the  table.  President  Johnson  is  supposed  to  have 
complained  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  never  proposed  anything,  but  bomb,  bomb,  bomb. 
President  Nixon  complaiiu*d,  with  some  justification,  that  the  military  balked 
w'hen  he  finally  ordered  a  fast,  full  squeeze  against  North  Vietnam*  COMUSMACV, 
convinced  that  the  war  would  be  won  or  lost  in  the  South,  objected  to  eveiy  nii^or 
strike  against  Notth  Vietnam;  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  was  reluctant  to  risk 
losing  B-52s*  One  week  after  the  spring  offensive  starred,  Dr.  Kissinger  told  the 
Chairman,  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer,  that  the  President  “does  not  like  the  w’ay  we 
are  using  the  air  forces.  He  wants  to  make  sure  we  hit  lucrative  tai'gets  and  that  we 
do  not  stay  aw’ay  from  them  to  hit  around  [North  Vietnam's  panhandle*]”  Moorer 
could  only  say,  “Henry,  that  hurts  me,  to  think  that  you  would  have  to  wony^  about 
that.”  In  May,  just  after  Haiphong  Harbor  had  been  mined  and  LINEBACKER  I 
launched,  Nixon  again  exhorted  the  Chainuan:  “Do  not  go  to  secondary  targets.  We 
are  going  to  get  rail  lines,  POL,  cenaent  plants,  powder  plaints  and  airfields,  but  there 
is  no  damn  excuse  now^  You  have  got  wliat  the  military  claimed  they  never  before 
got  authority  to  do*”-^  Moorer  cieflecled  the  Prc'sident's  urge  to  create  a  Southeast 
Asia  Command  that  would  better  carry  out  his  wishes.  But  the  command  issue 
resurfaced  during  the  Christmas  bombing*  A  reduction  in  B-52  sorties,  operation¬ 
ally  unavoidable,  but  unexplained  to  the  White  House,  prompted  the  Presidents 
anger.  Ironically,  his  outlmrst  came  just  when  SAC  was  making  the  tactical  changes 
thal  wouki  turn  LINEBACKER  11  into  a  success.  On  29  December,  as  the  bombing 
ended,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  noted  that  the  President  had  relegated  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  role  of  “bystanders.”’^  The  record  of  the  previous  decade  does 
not  demonstrate  that  Nixon  w’as  wrong  in  doing  so. 

Looking  back  over  1962-72,  it  is  clear  that  COMIISMACV  mtd  the  Joini  Chiefs 
were  uxong  about  the  progress  of  the  strategic  hmulet  prognim,  then  al>out  the 
progress  of  the  attrition  campaign,  and  finally  about  the  success  of  Vietnamization. 
The  early  misjudgment  may  be  explained  more  easily  than  (he  later  ones*  I^rodded 
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l)y  Fresirtent  Kt'imedy \s  pledge  (o  "piiy  any  pnc(%  \wkir  any  l)tirdi*n'*  atui  by  \  ]\v  sidtH- 
tion  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  showcase  fur  ennui erinsurgency  efforts,  (auierals  liar- 
kins  aiut  Taylor  readily  aet'epted  statisrk  al  indications  of  succt'ss.  After  U)6^,  dif¬ 
ferent  considerations  came  into  play.  The  Joint  (liiefs  of  Staff  claimed  lliat.  despite' 
all  the  civilimis'  constraints,  by  the  autumn  of  UK>7  llie  war  was  being  went.  The  US 
Air  Force’s  reputation  iis  tlie  workrs  fmest  helped  convince  senior  Air  Force  olTi- 
cers  that  ROLLING  TUI 'NDFI^  despite  all  its  Haws  would  still  work.  The  OS  Aniiy  s 
men\ori('s  of  its  achievements  in  World  War  I!  and  Korea  wen*  bolstered  wJien  the 
Kennedy  administration  increiised  its  budget  and  tiirnefl  to  "Hexible  tx'sjxmse/’  The 
conviction  that  a  small  coiintiy  could  not  defeat  a  suiieipower  reinfon'etl  the  Joint 
Chiefs  confidence.  As  the  Ad  Hoc  Study  Group  put  it,  “there  appears  to  l)e  no  rea¬ 
son  we  t'annol  win  if  sudi  is  our  wall. . . .  ” 

According  to  Henrj'  Kissinger,  diuing  1969-70,  “wlien  the  lime  came  to  f>resent 
an  alternative  [Cjeiieral  Wheeler]  ofiered  no  more  than  marginal  atUnstments  of  the 
status  quo.”  Ceilainly,  that  w^as  not  the  w^ay  W'heeler  saw^  his  recommendaliotL  lie 
obsen'ed  in  1969  that  the  Joint  C'hiefs  had  wanted  a  nic^jor  moliilization  to  make  tlie 
American  pet>i)le  aware  “that  we  were  in  a  w^ar  and  not*  * .  some  tw'o-|>enny  militaj’y 
adventure."^^  But  the  Joint  Chiefs  acquiesced  in  confining  the  American  war  effon 
within  the  parametei^  of  incremeiUalisiiL  The  only  w'ay  tf)  challenge  iiicrementiil- 
ism  w^as  to  charge  that  the  attrition  champaign  w^iis  either  stalemated  or  failing.  To 
do  that,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  femed,  could  cost  euougli  imblic  su[>poi1  to  bring 
dowm  the  W'hole  edifice.  In  March  1967,  WlanJer  cauHoned  (’OMl'SMACV  about 
revising  upward  the  recordcfl  number  of  battalion-size  or  larger  enemy  attai^ks:  “If 
these  figures  should  reach  the  public*  domain  . .  *  ItheyJ  would,  literally,  blow^  the  lid 
off  Washington.”^' 

The  Joint  f'hiefs  kc^pl  itsseiUng  that  tJie  CS  imd  its  allies  w'ere  taking  the  olTen- 
sive,  wliich  w'as  Inie  only  in  a  shori-tenu,  tactic-al  sense;  Ihmoi  held  the  long-term 
strategic  initiative.  North  V'ietnmn  waged  wJiat  W'as  foi’  it  total  \viu\  A  few'  more  Un'- 
gets  stmek  or  a  few'  thousand  more  casualties  innicted  did  not  shake  IbmoLs  resolve, 
Consequenlly,  flajiois  initialives  during  rainy  seasons  undid  a  good  jjajl  ttfour  diy 
season  gains.  Thus,  h\  October  19t>8,  Geut'nils  Wheeler  mid  Wc'stmoreland  mistook 
a  battlefield  lull  for  the  verge  of  vidoiy'.  Attrition  gmiied  temjioraiy  advantages  but 
never  came  dose  to  de|)leting  Notlh  Vietnam’s  supply  of  conseripls.  Wmshington 
would  not,  mid  Saigon  could  not,  do  what  w'as  nec'essaiy  to  win.  Hanoi  c^tjuld  mul 
did.  The  Joint  C'hiefs  of  Staff  fitiled  to  recognize^  that  the  c*riti(*ai  conqjmison  w'ms  not 
between  the  capabilities  of  the  two  sides  but  between  their  commitments. 
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The  Use  of  Herbicides  in 
South  'Wetnam,  1962-1973 


Herbicide  Operations,  1962-1968 

Tlu'  United  States  employed  herbicides  in  military  operations  for  the  first  time 
during  the  Vietnam  War  Chemical  spraying  was  useti  to  kill  vegetation  for  two 
punioses:  defoliation  to  reveal  enemy  infiltration  routes  and  storage  sites  and  to 
clear  areas  around  friendly  outposts  and  improve  defenses,  and  crop  destnic^tion  to 
deny  fijod  supplies  in  enemy-held  areas.  Tlic  ecological  and  emironmenhil  Inizards 
involved  necessitated  careful  control.  Nonetheless,  the  use  of  herbicides  aroused 
considerable  controversy  during  the  course  of  the  US  involvement  in  Vietiuun. 

The  United  States  aiul  South  Vietnam  tested  herbicides  for  counterinsurgency 
measures  in  1961,  and  President  John  K  Kennedy  approved  the  first  use  by  US 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  on  30  November  lfK>L  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  cind  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  authorized  selective  and 
carefully  controlled  joint  program  of  defoliant  operations  in  Viet  Nam  stalling  with 
the  clearance  of  key  routes  and  proceeding  thereafter  to  food  denial  only  if  the 
most  careful  basis  of  resettlement  and  alternative  food  supply  had  been  created,'’ 
President  Kennedy  also  directed  ‘‘careful  prior  consideration  and  authorization”  by 
Wcislungton  before  execution  of  any  operation.^ 

Herbicide  operations  in  South  Vietnam,  both  defoliation  and  crop  dest motion, 
actually  began  etirly  in  1962,  Initially,  every  mission  required  approval  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  but,  in  May  1962,  limited  authority  was  tielegated  to  the  field.  The 
US  Ambassador  in  Saigon  and  COMUSMACV  could  approve  defoliation  to  clear 
n)adsides,  railroads,  other  lines  of  communication  as  well  as  areas  acljacent  to 
airfields  and  other  field  installations.  Crop  destruction,  which  w^as  far  mon^  sensi¬ 
tive  politically,  still  required  Washington  approval, “ 

During  the  next  several  years,  herbicide  operations  consisted  of  defolia¬ 
tion  missions,  nicknamed  RANCH  HAND,  and  limited  crop  destruction  missions, 
known  as  FARM  GATE,  The  former  were  flown  with  f  iSAF  aircnift  while  the  latter 
originally  used  aircraft  with  VNAF  markings  attd  carrying  a  VT^AF  observ'er.  Both 
COMUSMACV  and  the  Ambassador  in  Saigon  found  the  requirement  for  Wash- 
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ington  ap|>r()val  of  the  FARM  GATE  operations  liine-consuming  and  cHiiabei>;(Hiie 
JUKI  sought  appropriate  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Held.  At'cordingly,  in  Marc^ti 
UHH,  authority  for  limifed  crop  destruction  was  granltHf  to  COMUSMAGV  jutd  the 
.\inhjtssador  anci  complete  authority  followed  four  monihs  laterJ’ 

The  United  States  gradually  increased  the  use  of  herbicides  in  South  Vietnam 
during  the  years  1962  through  19(>4;  then  with  the  commitment  of  US  combat  forc¬ 
es  in  1965,  these  oi>erations  expanded  markedly  Tlie great  majority  {ajiproximalely 
90  percent),  as  inditated  in  the  figures  below,  consisted  of  defoliation  tnissions 
with  crop  destmction  still  conducted  on  a  mucli  more  limited  scale- 
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(area  in  stiuare  kilonietei^s) 

IMd'olialioii  Crop  DesinwiioH  Tofaf 


Vear 


1962 

I9m 

19tj4 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


28 

101 

780 

904 

2,608 

5,718 

5,27fb 


The  t)bjectives  of  the  herbicide  progrmn  evolved  to  meet  the  changing  neetis. 
In  the  period  1962-1967,  emphasis  was  given  to  GVN  lines  of  (xmmmnk'ation  in 
order  to  prevent  ambushes,  to  defoliation  ai’ound  biise  arei^.  and  to  the  destrm^- 
tion  of  food  grow'n  for  the  NVAAT'  by  conscripted  villagers.  By  latc^  1967,  with  Ibe 
increasing  GVN  control  of  lowland  areas  and  movement  of  jmpulation  from  ontly* 
ing  regions  into  areas  utuler  GVN  ('ontrok  emphasis  shifted  to  defoliation  along  the 
bordeis  of  l^aos  and  Cambodia  to  make  enemy  infiltration  routes  and  staging  iuvjLs 
more  vulnerable  to  air  attack.  Restricted  buffer  zones  were  established  along  the 
aetual  borders  to  i)reelude  inadveitent  defoliation  outside  {>f  South  Vietnam.  Tlie 
focus  of  crop  destntct  1(311  also  shifted,  concentrating  on  food  growm  by  the  NVAAT' 
for  their  ow  n  iise.^ 

Three  herbicides,  given  the  names  of  the  color  markers  of  the  containers  they 
came  in*  were  employed  in  Vietmun:  ( 1)  Ormige,  an  oil-based  agent  effective  against 
broadleaf  vegetation,  whic^h  achieved  inaximimi  results  in  four  to  six  w  eeks,  with  a 
duration  of  approximately  12  months;  (2)  White,  a  w’ater-based  agent*  w  Inch  caused 
visible  iitjuiy  in  approximately  four  wt^eks  and  full  effect  in  six  to  eight  weeks  and 
with  a  duration  of  approximately  12  months;  (8)  Blue,  a  hist  reading  waterdijised 
agent  wiiieh  showtxl  visible  results  within  24  hours.  All  three  were  sold  commer¬ 
cially  in  the  United  Stales.^' 

Almost  from  the  start*  the  herbicide  operations  in  South  Vi(Hmun  had  Ikhui 
the  subject  of  questions  and  charges,  iuid  Noilh  Vietnam  had  r(*p(*atedly  cited  the 
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program  for  propaganda  purposes.  In  19(»8,  the  US  Ambassador  in  Saigon.  EIlls- 
worlh  Bunker,  set  up  a  committee  in  Vietnam,  including  technical  experts  from  the 
United  States,  to  review  every  aspect  of  the  operations.  The  comntillee  found  that 
the  military  benefits  clearly  outweighed  the  economic  and  psychological  costs  and 
recommended  that  the  program  continue.  Uonsequently,  no  change  resulted  in  the 
herbicide  effort.  Actual  operations,  however,  did  decline  slightly  in  1968  imd  the 
trend  continued  in  1969.’ 


Herbicide  Operations  in  1969  and  1970 

Soon  after  entering  office,  President  Nixon  deckled  to  review  US  polity  pn> 
grams,  and  operational  concepts  for  chemica!  and  biological  w^arfaiv  agents, 
iind  Dr.  Kissinger  assigned  this  msk  to  the  NSC  Interdepartmental  Poiitical’MiliUu'y 
Group  on  28  May  1969.  The  Group  submitted  its  report  on  15  October  1969  mKi, 
among  other  things,  noted  the  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietncun  for  both  cro|)  desmic- 
tion  and  defoliation.  The  latter  type  operations,  the  Group  reported,  were  being 
comiucted  “on  a  considerable  scale”  and  had  proved  effective  in  clearing  the  (‘dges 
of  roads,  canals,  and  rivers  iiround  encampments.  The  Group  agreed  that  “use  of 
herbicides  as  a  defolimit  is  not  contrary  to  international  law^  and  is  less  likely  to 
have  international  repercussions  than  use  against  crops.”  Tlie  Group  did  rec'ogivize 
(hat  the  question  of  the  ecological  effects  of  herbicides  w'as  both  relevant  mid  con- 
troveniial,  but  found  no  serious  short-term  ecological  damage.  Present  evidence, 
however,  did  not  permit  a  tiefinitive  conclusion  for  the  long  tenii  and  the  Group 
felt  further  research  w^as  needed  in  this  regard.^ 

Subsequently  Presi<Ient  Nixon  approved  a  US  policy  for  both  a  “chemical 
w^arfare  program"  and  a  “biological  research  program”  on  25  November  1969.  The 
policy  rearfinned  renunciation  of  first  use  of  lethal  chemical  weapons  and  applied 
it  to  incapacitating  weapons  as  welL  Bui  this  renunciation  did  not  ap[)ly  to  use  of 
herbicides  or  riot  control  agents 

In  the  meantime,  C1NC.'PAC  had  asked  COMITSMACV  in  September  1969  about 
a  possible  reduction  of  herbicide  operations  in  Vietnam  to  an  objective  of  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  current  capability  by  1  July  I97fl,  General  Abrams  replied  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  capability,  averaging  “400  productive  sorties  per  month,"  was  the  minimum 
necessiu^  for  i>riority  targets  in  the  CY  1969  program.  While  some  reduction  might 
be  possible,  he  considered  a  phase-down  of  75  percent  “unrealistic";  one  of  25  to  30 
percent  appeared  more  reasonable  for  the  time  frame  involved.  CINCPAU  agreed, 
directing  a  phase-down  to  70  percent  of  the  current  capability  by  1  July  1970. 
Accordingly,  COMUSMAC'V  issued  the  necessary  directives.  Operatitms  would  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  400  productive  sorties  per  month  rate  until  1  November  1969  and  the 
decline  to  a  level  of  280  sorties  per  month  by  1  July  1970.'" 
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During  live  latter  pari  of  mounting  evidence  l>egan  to  appcw  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  herbicide  chemicals  to  both  animiils  and  hmiians.  In  Of^tober  the  Direc- 
tt)r  of  Defense  Research  and  Kngineering  informed  the  Se<'retar>’  of  Defense*  of 
possible  danger  (o  liumans  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  herlheides.  In  anticipation 
of  a  DOD  review  of  the  tarn titmal ion  of  herlriciiie  operations,  tlie  Diredor  of  the 
Joint  Staff  told  the  Deputy  Set'retary  of  Defense*  on  29  (kloht'r  HKifl  that  the  value 
of  defoliation  as  a  weapon  had  been  clearly  established.  These  t)peralions  had 
reduced  ambushes,  iwealed  enemy  liase  camps  and  su|>ply  routes,  and  juwented 
countless  VS  and  RVNAP"  casuallies,  Tlie  Director  also  pointed  out  that  (airrent 
lules  confined  defoliation  missions  to  areas  remote  fnim  the  t)tjpulation.>^ 

On  the  ScUtie  day  tiiat  the  Director  fomiirded  his  comments  the*  Dejatly  SetTe- 
tiiry  of  Defense  infoniied  the  ('hainn^in  of  a  National  Inslitutes  of  Health  rept^rl  pre¬ 
senting  evidence  that  2,  4,  5-T  a  <-heinicaI  |>resent  in  agent  Onmge,  t*ould  cause  stilf 
biiths  or  niiilfonnation  in  offspring  of  iniee.  Pending  a  tleeision  by  the  appro|)riat(* 
Ciovenimenl  depiulment  on  the  issue  of  retaitiitig  Orange  on  the  tlomestit*  jnaj'ket, 
Deputy  Secretcuy*  Pat'kard  restricted  missions  employing  Onmge  in  Soutli  Vu*tiimn  to 
arPtLS  away  from  population  centers.  Nomial  use  of  agents  Whitt'  exml  Blia*  txjuld  t'oiv 
tinue,  l)ut  Mr.  Pat^kanl  tliti  rtot  mm\  large-scale  substitution  (jfBlne  for  Onmge.  The 
Joint  t1u(Tst)f  Staff  relayed  Uiis  instniction  to  the  field  five  days  lalerJ- 

During  1909,  there  were  also  reiHals  of  indiscriminate  spraying  of  tlefoliants 
causing  dmnage  in  Oainbodia.  Specilic^ally,  the  Royal  Klimer  Government  chiimed 
some  27,000  acres  had  lieen  ii\jured  willi  chmiages  eslimat(*d  at  million.  A  Itnim 
of  US  civilian  experts  from  the  Depmtinent  of  Agriculture  mul  the  Agen(*y  of  Inter¬ 
national  Develo|iment  visitecl  Uanihodia  and  reiMirted  extensive  dmnage,  F'njtt  trei's 
had  been  defoliated  near  the  South  Vtetnam(*sc*  border  as  tlie  result  of  wind  drift 
from  spraying  in  Tay  Ninh  Fhtwince  mid.  further  north,  rnbhei;  fruit,  mid  forest  tnM*s 
had  been  killed,  probably  the  result  of  “a  dinn't  spray  apiJliralion  by  an  unknown 
pmly.''  With  regjmi  to  the  latter  eluurgt*,  the  Se(Teliuy  of  Stale  denied  that  such  a  mis¬ 
sion  liati  been  authorized  although  he  did  not  nile  nut  the  |>ossibility  of  mi  accidental 
over-lliglu.  Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  UOMUSMAUV,  the  C'ommaiider,  Air 
Force,  invesfigated  mid  reported  that  no  USmrerafi  had  liispensed  herbicides  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  (Tmihodia  during  the  period  in  (luestionJ* 

On  15  April  I97t),  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Etlucation,  and  Welfare;  Interior; 
and  Agricailture  announci'd  the  suspension  of  uncontrolled  domestic  use  of  her- 
bkitles  containing  2,  4,  5-T.  That  saiiK*  day,  the  Detntty  Secret aiy  of  Ded'ense  siis- 
pemletl  temporarily  all  use  of  Orange  in  militaiy  operations  pending  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  evaluation  of  the  situation." 

Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  and  (TNC'PAC  took  immcHliate  issue  vvilli  llu*  Deputy  Seere- 
taiys  decisioiL  The  following  day,  H>  Aijril,  the  Dii(*ctor  of  the  Joint  Staff  told  the 
Chairman  that  tlie  suspension  would  have  severe  operational  inqiacls.  On-hand 
quantities  of  agent  White,  the  most  probalile  substiluti*  for  Agent  Orange,  weresiif- 
ficienl  only  for  ahout  15  days  of  o[jerations  at  {iresenl  rales.  Moreover,  although 
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W]\\te  was  available  commercially,  from  35  to  120  days  would  be  required  for  re¬ 
supply  once  a  procurement  decision  was  made.  A  few  days  later,  on  24  April  1970, 
CINCI^C'  requested  that  the  temporary  suspension  of  Orange  be  lifted  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  that  action  was  not  possible,  then  he  asked  that  production  of  Orange 
be  stopped  and  production  of  a  suitable  substitute  undertaken.*^ 

On  14  May,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  themselves,  addressed  the  suspension  of 
the  use  of  Orange.  As  of  1  May  1970,  they  told  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  slightly 
more  than  one  million  gallons  of  the  agent  were  on  hand  in  South  V^ietnam  and 
aitother  865,000  gallons  awaited  shipment  from  the  United  States.  These  quantities 
represented  approximately  15  months  of  supply  at  the  current  employment  rate. 
Since  the  suspension  of  the  use  of  Orange,  herbicide  operations  had  been  (continu¬ 
ing  with  agent  Wliite,  but  only  35,748  gallons  (approximately  35  sorties)  were  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Wien  the  White  was  expended,  all  defoliation  opera¬ 
tions  would  cease. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Joint  (.hiefs  presented  thi-ee  alternatives:  (1)  tcnnl- 
nate  all  defoliation;  (2)  [>rocure  more  Wliite  or  anoilier  suitable  substitute;  (3)  rescind 
tlie  suspension  on  the  use  of  Orange.  They  dismissed  the  first  altogether,  explaining 
the  importance  of  defoliation.  These  operations  had  helped  eliminate  enemy  conceal¬ 
ment  along  lines  of  communication  and  around  base  areas  and  airfields;  had  permit¬ 
ted  reduction  in  the  number  of  personnel  needed  for  perimeter  security;  ;md  had 
lowered  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  combat  operations,  helping  to  save  allied 
lives.  For  all  tliese  reasons,  the  Joint  Chiefs  w'anted  the  defoliation  program  contin¬ 
ued.  Moreover,  since  agent  Write  was  less  effective  than  Orange,  they  requested  that 
the  temporary  suspension  on  the  use  of  Orange  be  rescinded.*^ 

When  more  than  two  weeks  had  passed  without  any  decision,  the  Cliaimiim 
reminded  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  urgency  in  this  matter  and  retiuested  a 
decision  as  soon  as  possible.  Subsequently,  on  15  June,  the  Deputy  Secretary'  of 
Defense  rejec'ted  the  JCS  request  to  rescind  the  suspension  on  the  use  of  Orange 
in  South  Vietnam.  Instead,  he  approved  a  plan  prepiired  by  tlie  Assistant  Sec'retaiy 
of  Defense  (I&L)  for  procurement  and  delivery  of  330,000  gallons  of  White  to  South 
Vietnam,  He  also  directed  that  employment  of  White  be  held  to  the  '^minimum.”  In 
ad\ising  CINCPAC  of  this  decision,  the  JCS  asked  him  to  detennine  the  ainount  of 
White  needed  in  FY  1971  to  meet  minimum  operational  requirements,'' 

When  President  Nixon  approved  the  US  policy  for  chemical  and  hiological 
w^arfare  on  25  November  1969,  he  decided  to  sulimit  the  Geneva  “Protocol  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfai’e”  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  ratification.'^  This  Protocol  had  been  prepared  in  1925  and  signed  by  most 
countries.  The  Uniteil  States,  however,  had  never  acceded  to  the  protocol  mid  was 
subjected  to  continuing  criticism  over  the  years  for  not  doing  so.  F’ailitre  to  sign 
the  Geneva  Protocol  comiiined  with  the  US  employment  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam 
was  being  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  for  propagmula  advantage  in 
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rile  ongoing  (iisannamenl  tiegoriaHons.  Conseigtently,  President  Nixon  wauled  to 
sobniit  the  tieneva  Protoeol  lo  the  VS  Senate.  Ilerore  taking  lliis  atlion,  lie  desirtnl 
an  assessment  of  "the  overall  value  of  llie  UnittHl  Stales  anli(’roi)  eheinieal  spraying 
])rogram  to  our  inilitmy  effoH  in  Southeast  Asia."*'' 

Dr,  Kissinger  relayed  the  President’s  retiuest  to  tlie  Seerelary  of  Delense  on 
ti  July  1970.  Using  inl'onnation  snpplieti  by  liie  DiretMor  of  the  Joint  StatT,  the 
Secretary  Replied  to  Dr.  Kissinger  on  18  July.  lie  ])oinled  out  that  (he  crop  desi nu*- 
tion  prognuiu  which  refiresented  only  five  percent  oniK'  total  herhit'ide  effotl  in 
Vietnam*  had  coniribLitetl  signiH(^antiy  to  the  reduction  of  VU/NVA  logistic*  capabil¬ 
ity.  lie  estimated  the  (luantity  of  rice  destroyed  in  the  Helds  in  VC/NVA-eontroIh’d 
areas  by  this  means  to  be  about  seven  times  tliat  fcamd  in  ('aches  during  ground 
operations.  Serious  food  shortages  had  often  led  to  a  cui1  ailment  of  enemy  military’ 
atiion  i^rimarily  through  the  recpiirenient  to  diveri  comhat  troops  to  ffiod  produc¬ 
tion,  ac'cinisition,  or  distiihulion  litsks.  Overall  Secretaiy  kiird  concluded  that  anti- 
cmi)  oiKuations  “in  c'arefully  selectcMi  target  are^ls"  had  provt^n  an  effective  acljuncl 
to  the  total  US  military  effnil  in  SoutheiLsl  Asia.“'‘ 

On  2  August  1970,  President  Nixon  a[>prov(Hl  a  general  polity  governing  (lie 
use  of  botli  cht^niical  herbicides  and  riot  control  agents  by  US  forces  in  limt'  of  war. 
Use  of  lierhit*ides  for  either  defoliation  or  crop  destruelion  retiuired  Presidential 
approviU.  This  new  policy  did  not*  liow'ever.  affect  “the  Joint  authority  of  UOMUS- 
MA('V  and  the  Ihiited  States  Ambassador,  Saigon,  lo  anihorize  sup|>ort  of  I  lie 
(iovennnenl  of  the  Ri'public  of  Vietnam  requests  for  Inuhicide  ojuumions”  and.  in 
elTec't.  broughl  no  clumge  in  the  herbicide  effori  in  Vietnam.-* 

During  1909  and  1970,  there  wiis  continuing  puhhc  cTilicisin  of  llie  US  heibi- 
cide  iirognim  in  Vietnam,  including  a  nimil>er  of  ariicles  in  scienlillc  niagiizines  and 
Journals.  In  tht^  summer  of  1970,  the  jVmerit'aii  Association  foj-  the  Advancement  of 
Scienee  (AA/\S)  proposed  to  send  a  team  of  civilian  scientists  ici  South  Vietnam  to 
conduct  an  on-site  investigation  of  the  effecis  of  herbicides  on  llu^  land  and  people. 
Before  the  t€*am  left  the  United  StaU^s,  the  JUS  sought  the  views  of  ('INUPA(\  Tin* 
field  commander  did  nol  hcdieve  “an  objective^  sdentirieally  valid  study"  of  the  soH 
proposed  w'tLs  feasible  at  that  time.  He  tnunted  out  lo  the  Joint  (.’hiefs  on  28  July 
lhal  herbicide  o|>erations  had  been  conducted  only  in  unpopulaKHl  or  low-density 
population  areas  and  generally  in  a  tiostile  environment.  Hence  valid  statistics  lo 
provide  “a  base  line"  for  the  stutly  did  not  exist.  Therefon^  any  ilndings  would  he 
int'oiickisive,  only  fueling  Ihe  controveisy.  Monniver,  since  Ihe  areas  wfiere  herl)i- 
cidi\s  had  been  used  were  ones  when^  the  (memy  still  operated,  it  W'Oiiltl  Im'  dinimll 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  team.  As  an  alleniative,  CiNC'PAU  proposed  a  study  in 
the  United  States  of  the  genetic  and  et'ohjgical  effetls  of  herbicides.  Since  the 
same  cliemical  compounds  had  la^'n  used  al  home  for  over  2(1  yoats  in  (luaiitities 
four  limes  greater  lliau  in  Vietnam,  he  believtnl  appro])ria1e  data  should  he  riiort^ 
Readily  available  for  siuJi  a  stndy.^ 
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The  altemative  proposed  by  CINCPAC  was  not  adopted  and  a  four-nuui  siiivey 
team  of  the  AAAS,  led  by  Dr  Matthew  S.  Meselson,  a  Harv'ard  University  liiologist, 
visited  Vietnam  in  August  1970,  The  leant  ineinbers  collected  soil  samples,  Hew^ 
over  recently  sprayed  crop  targets,  and  interviewed  Vielnatttese  villagers  in  areas 
where  herbicide  missions  had  occun  ed.  They  rondenined  the  destniction  of  majt- 
grove  and  hardwood  forests,  calletl  the  crop  destniction  effort  a  failure,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  tlie  spraying  had  caused  serious  liann  to  both  the  land  and  people.  They 
also  st>erulated  that  the  spraying  might  have  been  responsible  for  a  high  numbt'r  of 
stillbirths  and  birth  defects  among  Vietnamese  in  1967  and  1968,  hut  cautioned 
that  further  study  was  needed  to  substantiate  these  charges.  CTNCFAU  dismisseti 
the  team  conclusions,  staling  that  Dr  Meselson’s  position  on  crop  desl ruction  was 
'*well  known  and  consistent  with  his  criticism  of  US/GVN  policy, 


Consideration  of  a  Herbicide  Capability  for 
South  Vietnam 

By  mid- 1970,  Vletnamization,  the  US  policy  of  improving  and  strengthening 
the  RVNAF  so  that  (he  South  Vietnamese  could  take  over  combat  operations 
from  forces,  was  well  under  way.  At  this  point,  however,  the  United  States  had 
no  plans  to  tnuisfer  its  herbicide  capability  to  (he  RYNAi’'.-'*  Then,  on  2  Se[)tember 
1970,  the  SefTetary  of  Defense  itsked  about  “political  implications”  and  "military 
utility”  of  supporting  (he  South  Vietnamese  with  both  herbicides  and  riot  control 
agents  cifter  the  removal  of  l^S  combat  forces,  lie  requested  his  Assistmit  St'cnHary 
for  International  Security  Mfairs  to  conduct  an  appropriate  review,  specifically 
iiu*lu<iing  the  views  of  the  Chainnan^''' 

The  Director  of  the  Joint  SUUT  supplied  the  JCS  input  for  the  review^  on  15  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Assistant  Secretai'y  of  Defense  (ISA)  the  significant 
military  benefits  of  the  herl>icide  operations,  including  greatly  increased  ability 
to  detect  enemy  infiltration,  base  areas,  and  prepai-ations  for  offensive  action.  In 
addition,  herbicide  operations  had  reduced  friendly  casualties,  complicated  enemy 
logistic  programs,  and  required  the  diversion  of  VC/NVA  troops  to  food  produc¬ 
tion  missions.  The  Director  doubted  that  the  withdrawal  of  US  combat  forces  from 
Vietnam  would  decrease  the  requirement  for  herbicides  £ts  long  as  ac't  ive  c^ombal 
continued.  To  the  t^onlrary,  redeployment  of  US  forces  w^ould  place  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  territorial  surv'eillattee  mtd  security.  Following  a  cease-fire  or  other  cessation 
of  hostilities,  defoliation  of  strips  through  the  heavy  jungle  on  the  Uambodian  mid 
Uiotian  borders  would  provide  an  excellent  means  of  detecting  any  new  infiltration 
into  the  RVN  mul  assist  in  identification  of  enemy  preparation  for  attac^ks  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  cease-fire. 
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The  Direcior  obsen'eci  that  tlie  RVNAF  capability  to  (lisseniitiale  llerbk■ide^s 
was  “marginal.''  Plans  were  in  being  to  ijrovide  the  South  Vielnamese  V-V2'A  air¬ 
craft  and  those  craft  could  be  equipped  with  appropriate  spraying  ai)piiratus.  The 
Director  added  that  neitlier  herbicides  nor  riot  control  agents  were  signiricanlly 
expensive  when  compared  to  other  munitions  anti  weaijon  systems  in  nonnal  use 
and  botli  w^re  commercially  available.-'* 

After  reviewing  tlie  .ICS  input  and  also  that  of  the  Assistant  Set'relary  of 
Defense  (Systenis  Ajxatysis),  the  Assistant  Secretary^  of  Dcfenst*  (ISA)  told  the  Sec- 
retaiy  on  28  October  that  both  militaiy  anti  economic  considerations  clearly  called 
for  continued  support  of  tlie  Soutli  Vietnamese  with  herbicides  and  riot  control 
agents*  Purtlier,  he  believed  that  “i>ohtical  liabilities  of  refusing  to  support  the  RVN 
with  riot  control  agents  and  cheinic^al  herbicides  after  withdrawal  of  VS  combat 
forces  ai)f>ear  at  this  time  clearly  to  outweigh  j)ussible  betiefits  that  might  at'cnie 
from  such  refnsaL”  Therefore,  the  Assistant  Secretary  retxmmiendcd  continued 
support  at  a  level  detemiined  by  military  and  ec(>nomic  I'onsiderations.^' 

()ver  a  month  later,  on  7  December  1970,  Secretary  kiird  approved  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Msistiuit  Secretaiy.  He  cautioned  that  use  of  both  herbicides  and 
riot  control  ageids  in  support  of  combat  operations  in  Vietnam  remaintxi  a  conten¬ 
tious  issue  and  direded  that  these  chemicals  mtd  agents  “be  carefully  controllc»d 
and  employe<i  with  discrimination."  He  waited  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  mtmitr^r  use  mid 
ensure  “rigorous  application  of  existing  regulations  and  controls*"*^ 


Increasing  Restriction  on  Use  of  Herbicides 

Fnllowing  the  suspension  of  the  use  of  Orange  in  April  1970,  herbicide  ()pera- 
tions  fell  off  drastically.  Whereas  4,852  square  kikmieters  of  land  in  South 
Vietnam  w^ere  sijrayeti  with  tlefulianls  diuing  I9b9,  only  892  were  sprayed  in  1970. 
Crop  destruction  missions  dropped  by  half  iis  w^eli  the  square  kilomet(*rs  treated 
declining  from  2(>8  in  19(>9  to  132  in  1970.  The  restriction  on  Orange  intlneiKTd 
(■OMCSMACV's  decision  on  10  July  1970  to  terminate  tlefoliation  by  fixed-w4ng 
aircraft;  all  such  openilkms  thereafter  employed  helicopter  or  ground-basc^d  spray 
equipment.-^'  Tlie  suspension  of  the  use  of  Orange  also  [iresented  COMCSMACV 
a  further  prohlimi — the  disfiosition  of  some  l,400,00(i  gallons  of  the  agent  then 
stacked  in  V'ietnam*  "' 

As  the  fieltl  (^oimiuuidei's  itmked  for  w^ays  to  dispose  of  the  slocks  of  Orange, 
another  question  anise**  On  10  October  1970,  the  Dejiuty  Secretary  of  Defense 
informed  the  Chairman  of  rei'ent  allegations  that  Orange  had  been  used  in  the 
Americal  Division  area  of  operations  in  South  Vietnam.  He  requested  an  appropri¬ 
ate  inve*sligaliun.  At  JCS  diredion,  C'OMUSMACV  coiulnctetl  the  investigation,  and 
Admiral  Moorer  reported  to  the  Deputy  Secretaiy  that  Orange  had,  indeed,  been 
dispensed  in  six  inslmices  following  the  suspension.  The  herbiOde  liad  lH*en  used 
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without  the  knowledge  of  the  Aiiierical  Division  comniauder  or  Ids  chief  of  staff 
and  had  been  used  because  slacks  of  White  were  “essentially  depleted.”  Moorer 
assured  Mr  Packard  that  COMIISMACV  had  reaffimied  to  his  subordinates  the 
suspension  of  Orange  and,  to  prevent  reoccurrence  of  similar  incitlents,  liad  inatie 
all  stocks  of  Orattge  accountable,  consolidating  them  at  a  central  storage  area  to 
insure  better  control^^* 

Meantime,  on  21  October  1970,  CTNCPAC  had  coni{>lained  In  Adminil  Moorer 
about  the  maintenance  of  the  hirge  quantities  of  Orai^ge  in  Vietnanu  Not  only  w^ls 
storage  of  the  approximately  1,400,000  gallons  of  the  agent  costing  mi  estiniated 
$10  million,  but  the  longer  it  remained  static,  the  greater  the  risk  of  “ad\  erse  con¬ 
sequences.”  Therefore  (.'INCPAC  recommended  either  reinstitution  of  Onuige  for 
eombat  operalions  or  encouragement  of  the  G\^N  to  continue  its  use  for  border 
control,  maintenance  of  route  security,  and  related  purposes.^*^ 

CINCPAC's  recommendation  w^as  not  accepted  and,  in  tact,  full  her  resirictioiis 
on  herbicide  o[)erations  were  soon  under  consideration.  On  20  November  1970,  the 
President's  Science  Advisei;  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Dn  Kissinger  ask¬ 
ing  a  reconsideration  of  L^S  defoliation  policy  in  Vietnam.  Dr.  David  expeded  the 
American  Associat  ion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  its 
mission  to  Vietnam  during  the  summer,  to  t>resent  evidence  to  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  iUKl  the  AmeriC'an  putilic  charging  the  ITiited  States  with  use  of  herbicides 
in  Vietnam  with  impurities  fai*  greater  than  those  allowed  at  home.'^^  (Ither  factors 
contributing  to  the  need  for  reconsideration  of  the  l^S  defoliation  policy,  listed  by 
Dn  David,  included:  the  qiiestion  of  storage  of  Orange  in  Vietnam,  the  tinaulhorized 
use  of  Orange,  and  the  possible  harmful  effects  of  the  eliemieals  currently  used 
in  Vietnam  as  substitutes  for  Orange.  He  thought  it  might  be  desirai>ie  to  use  in 
Vietnam  only  those  herliicide  agents  aulhorized  for  tx^mmerxlal  use  in  the  United 
States  anti  only  under  the  same  conditions.  Subsequently,  on  10  December,  Dr. 
Kissinger  tisked  the  Secretai^  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  an  ai>t>nusal  of 
Dr.  David's  suggestion,  including  the  nature  and  significance  of  any  reduction  in 
defoliation  capability  that  might  occur  if  such  a  policy  was  adopt  ed.''^ 

Even  before  Dr.  Kissinger's  request  for  appraisal  of  the  David  proposal, 
herbicide  operations  in  Vietnam  were  restricted  further.  On  9  December  1970, 
Ambassador  Bunker  and  General  Abrams  informed  Washington  of  their  decision 
to  phase  out  the  crop  destniction  portion  of  the  program.  General  Abrams  w'as 
taking  aclion  to  stop  further  procurement  or  shipment  of  agents  Blue  and  White 
to  South  Vietnam;  '^herbicide  stocks  on  hand  will  support  base  perimeter  defo¬ 
liation  ami  highly  selective  crop  destruction  operations  iiiUil  approximately  May 
1971.”  The  Ambassador  and  the  military^  commander  planned  no  announcement 
of  the  suspension  of  crop  destruction  operations.  Such  a  course,  they  said,  would 
“permit  a  quiet,  orderly,  yet  rapid  phase-out  of  [the]  program  while  preserving  our 
option  to  reinstitute  [the]  program  if  necessary  in  [the]  future."'^ 
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Oil  IS  npt'rmhc^r;  Hie  -K'S  assessed  the  David  iiniintsal  tu  limit  einplnymtsit  of 
herbicides  in  Vkinmn  h>  tiie  same  restneiions  observed  in  ilu'  rniUst  Stales.  Aj^aiii, 
tliey  set  out  the  military  henents  of  lierbi<*ide  oj>erafions,  Tiiey  rdund  no  direct  par¬ 
allel  between  operations  in  Vietnam  iuid  Hie  use  of  simihu'  chemicals  in  the  I  tiittHi 
Slates;  the  t)l)ji*ctives  of  ilic»  two  uses  were  ‘"entirely  diffei enr — for  w(hh1  control  in 
the  Unitt'd  States  but  for  niilitiuy'  advrinlaj^es  in  Vietnam.  Tlie  Joint  (Jiiefs  were  not 
aware  of  any  “reliable  evidence”  of  ill  effects  fniin  lierbicJdes  to  huni;m  Inniigs— the 
suspension  of  Orange  had  been  liased  “on  evideiu-e  from  laboraloiy  mice."  Nor 
liad  siimtlated  soil  tests  in  the  United  States  sliown  miy  luumfui  efhHis.  Thertd'ore 
the  Chiefs  did  not  favor  Dn  Davids  proposril,  nor  <lid  they  fitHl  any  fadnal  basis  foi’ 
retmning  the  suspension  of  Orange  in  poUions  of  Vietnam  remote  from  jiojailattMl 
tU’eas.  Tlie  option  to  continue  lierbicide  operations,  tliey  said,  must  be  maiulainect. 

After  considering  the  J('S  a|>praisal,  tlu^  Secniar>'  of  Dc'fensc  prepan'd  a  drafi 
luemorandum  for  tlie  President.  Among  other  things  lie  planned  to  infonn  the  Pres¬ 
ident  that  the  susiiension  of  Ihe  use  of  Orange  woukl  he  jieniianenl  ami  tlial  any 
herbicides  emjikiyed  in  Vietnam  heiu^efonh  would  he  used  only  under  the  t^ondi- 
tions  applying  in  Ihe  United  States.  Admiral  Moorer  again  expressed  the  J(‘S  oi)|jo- 
siliun  to  a  permanent  suspension  of  Orange,  lie  listed  brietly  the  JCS  arguments  sel 
foi1h  in  their  18  December  subjiii.ssioii  and  ex|>lained  the  jiroblem  of  disposing  of 
existing  stocks.*" 

On  22  December  1970,  Ihe  Secretary^  forwanletl  a  metiiorandttin  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  “The  present  ban  on  the  use  of  the  herbicide  known  its  ’Orange,"'  he  told 
the  President,  “remains  in  effei-L”  This  statement  reflected  a  sliglit  (^ont'ession  to 
accommodate  Hie  views  of  Hie  Joint  (’hiefs.  Tlu»  Secretary  diti  nol  say  ihe  suspeue 
sjon  w^as  iiermam^nk  as  he  had  in'oposfnl  in  Hie  draft,  and  left  open  the  possibility 
of  its  removal  Mr.  Laird  went  on  lo  relate  th;tt  Ambassathir  Bunkc^r  and  (knieral 
Abnuns  were  iniliating  action  "io  pennit  an  orderly,  yet  rajiir)  phase-out  of  other 
herhit’ides  wjiile  |>reseiving  ila^  option  to  reinstituN’'  this  program,  if  necessary,  to 
assure  Hie  protection  of  American  lives.”  The  Secretary  menlioned  no  spetJlic  date 
for  completion  of  Ihe  phase  out,  Imt  tUd  stale  tlial,  during  Hie  phase  out,  fierliitJdes 
would  be  reslricled  to  “remote,  unpopulated  areas  or  around  fire  bast's  and  US 
installations  in  a  niiuiner  cniTenlly  aiilhorized  in  CONITS.”  In  sluiil,  St'cretaiy  Lrird 
told  Ihe  President,  lierl)icides  would  lie  used  only  under  condilions  dial  a|>phed  in 
the  United  States/^ 

Six  days  latci;  Dr  Kissinger  advised  Secaotaiy  Laird  that  llu'  President  had 
notc'd  the  22  Di'cember  memorandum  and  the  actions  being  taken  to  reduce  use 
of  herbicides  in  Vietnam,  including  initiation  of  a  ]>rogram  lo  t.iermit  “an  orderly, 
yet  rapid”  phase  out  {)f  herbicide  operations.  The  [*residenl  dill  nob  howt'ver, 
set  any  tlale  for  com  let  ion  of  Hie  [irogram.  He  also  rliret^ti'd  that  miy  extension 
or  a|)proval  of  the  current  |>rogram  or  fdans,  if  any,  regarding  Vietnamii^aHon  of 
chemicai  lierbicide  (‘apabililies  ht^  subniiHt'd  lor  his  api>roV'ai.  In  issuing  Ihe  riec‘es- 
saiy  im)>lementing  order  lo  Ihe  fiekl,  the  JCS  nott'd  that  defoliation  by  tlxt'dwJng 
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aircraft  had  ceased  on  10  July  1970  and  thal  crop  destnrclion  was  being  phased  out 
with  tennination  by  1  May  197 L  Therefore^  after  that  date,  lierbicide  operations 
would  be  limited  to  defoliation  by  either  helicopter  or  ground-based  spray.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  reiterated  the  suspension  of  Orange;  agents  Blue  and  Wltile  were  to  l)e 
employed  with  “discrimination'*  and  in  conformity  with  policies  goveniing  (he  nse 
of  herbicides  in  the  United  StatesJ^** 


Continuing  Controversy  over  Herbicides  in  1971 

Still  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  herbicides  would  be  employed  in  Viet¬ 
nam  was  not  resolved.  On  16  January  197 the  Deputy  Secretary'  of  Defense 
again  stressed  the  need  for  caution  in  the  use  of  these  chemical  agents  and 
requested  a  JCS  plan  for  disposition  of  the  stock  of  Orange  then  in  Vietruim.  He 
also  ordered  the  immediate  termination  of  all  crop  destniction  operations,  accel¬ 
erating  the  cutoff  date  of  1  May  1971  planned  by  COMUSMACV  and  the  Ambas¬ 
sador.  (leneral  Abrams  and  Ambassador  Bunker  announced  on  20  February  1971 
the  tennination  of  all  tTop  destniction  missions.  Thereafter  herbicide  operations  in 
Vietnam  were  restricted  to  limited  defoliation  with  Blue  and  Wliite  ai^ound  friendly 
fire  suppoH  bases  to  preclutle  enemy  use  of  ground  cover.  These  operations  nJied 
on  helicopter  or  ground  bitsed  spray, 

In  (he  meantime,  on  2  Febniaiyv  the  Secretary'  of  State  had  notifitxl  St^crehuy'  biird 
of  his  intention  to  ask  tlie  f^resident  to  end  all  chemical  heriiic’kle  operations  in  Viet¬ 
nam  inmiediately.  Such  action,  Secretaiy  Rogers  believed,  w'ould  assist  in  securing  Sen¬ 
ate  advice  and  consenl  to  mtification  of  the  1925  (ieneva  Protocol  on  cliemical  tUid  bio¬ 
logical  agi'nts  then  IxTon^  the  Senate,  Secretary  Lau'd  did  not  agri'e,  and  did  noi  ('oncur 
widi  Secretary  Roger’s  recommendation,  he  lokl  the  I^esident  on  19  February;  btH'ause 
of  the  risk  it  might  bring  to  US  forces  in  Vietnam.  Any  additional  adion  to  sjxxnl  up 
the  phase  out  of  Iterbicide  operations  before  1  May  1971,  Mr.  l^rd  t)eUeved,  should  he 
determinetl  by  Uenenil  Abnuns  in  relation  to  the  militaiyf  situation  in  (lie  field  raJher 
than  Ixlng  dictated  solely  by  the  political  situation  in  Washington.  Should  titere  be  a 
requirement  to  exj^and  herbicide  usage  in  Viotnain  or  to  exU'iui  opt'rations  Ixyond  1 
May  1971,  Secretary  Laird  would  request  appropriate  ajjpnjval;^' 

The  President  took  no  action  to  curtail  herbicide  operations  further  but,  as  the 
Joint  Chiefs  had  told  CINCPAC  on  3  P>bniary,  some  agencies  in  Washington  were 
interiireting  the  decision  by  Ambassador  Bunker  and  (leneral  Abrmns  on  9  Decem¬ 
ber  to  cease  procurement  of  agents  Blue  and  Wliite,  with  imticipaled  exhaustion  of 
stocks  on  hand  by  1  May  1971,  as  a  commitment  to  terminate  herbicide  operations 
by  that  date.^^  Acf'ordingly,  the  J('S  wanted  an  evaluation  of  the  need  to  {:ontinue 
these  operations  beyond  that  date.'*^^ 

The  field  t^ommanders  not  only  wimted  to  continue  the  operations  but  also  to 
supply  the  South  Vietnamese  an  herbicide  capability,  C’INCPAC  explaiiu^d  on  5  Fe\> 
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niar>'  1971  that  protaireinenl  tUid  shi(>inent  of  Wliile  and  Hltio  were  sustjended  {o 
prevent  large  aeemmilalion  of  stne-ks  in  the  faee  of  reductions  in  usage.  Sint^e  on- 
hand  stocks  of  Blue  and  White  were  greater  than  those  required  to  support  helicop¬ 
ter  aiKl  ground  spraying  on  a  continuing  basis,  die  field  eoniniandei>i  had  planned 
to  consume  the  excess  by  continuing  cro|>  destmctioii  operations  until  May  197L 
But  the  early  tenuination  of  crop  destruction,  as  directed  by  the  Deputy  Sin^reiaty 
of  Defense  on  id  Januaiy,  would  now'  mean  dtat  stoc^ks  of  Bhu‘  and  Wliite  avail¬ 
able  for  helieupier  and  ground  si>raying  would  last  widl  into  fT  lb72.  Moreovin; 
CINCPAC  considered  sucli  spraying  essential  to  presets  e  and  enhmice  the  security 
of  [IS  and  allied  Ixises  and  installations.  Thus  he  nH]uested  andiorily,  wit  [unit  any 
time  limit,  to  spray  for  this  pur|>ose. 

Later,  on  6  March,  CINC'PAC  sent  the  -ICS  a  phm  to  t)rovide  the  RVNAF  witli 
a  helicopter  and  ground  spray  c'apability  to  improve  iroo[>  and  installation  secui- 
rity.  Just  over  a  week  later,  on  14  March,  he  pr(jj)osed  removal  (»f  tlu*  suspension 
of  Orange,  lie  wanted  to  dispose  of  the  Orange  in  Vietnam  by  using  it  in  militaiy 
operations  in  areas  remote  from  potmlation  and  agricnlture  regions.'''' 

The  Joint  Chiefs  supported  C!NC1^4C\  On  9  April,  they  asked  the  Secrelaiy 
of  Defense^  to  secure  Presidential  at>proval  of  a  plan  to  provide  the  RVNAF  '‘a 
limited  herbicide  capability”  as  well  as  Presidential  sanction  of  contimuHl  US 
defoliation  operations  around  hiises  and  installations  “beyond  May  1 97 1  until  the 
RVNAF  attains  the  recinired  capal)ility  to  provide  this  suppoil.”  Such  continued 
use,  they  believed,  was  essential  to  preserv'e  and  enhance  tlie  security  of  US  and 
allied  Inises  and  installations.  With  regard  to  Orange,  tlic^  JCS  asketl  the  Sec‘re- 
taiy  on  29  April  to  remove  the  suspension  to  allow'  use  its  an  option  in  military 
operations  under  the  c conditions  set  fonh  by  C1N(T^A(\  They  also  recommended 
that  the  stocks  of  Orange  iti  South  Vietnam  remain  in  the  cuslody  of  OVN  “for 
selective  use  in  militaiy^  operations  consistent  with  capabilities  provided  through 
the  Vietnaniization  Program.”  Should  the  suspension  not  be  removed,  then  the 
Joint  Cbiefs  of  Staff  favored  return  of  Orange  to  US  ('ustody  for  iiudneration  “in  a 
maimer  to  be  dc'tennined  l>y  detailed  cost  analysis.”  The  latter  recommendations 
were  the  JCS  plan  for  disposition  of  Orange  requested  by  the  Dej)uly  SecTc*laiy  t>f 
Defense  on  IGJannaiy  1971."'^ 

On  19  May,  SecTetaiy  Laird  infonned  the  President  of  the  JCS  retiuest  lo  eon- 
tinue  use  of  herbicides  ^iround  fire  siqipoH  bases  mid  inslallatious.  He  sttp|)oi1ed 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  telling  the  President  that  such  use  was  “vital  to  the  [jroleclion  of 
US  and  allieci  fort‘es”  from  enemy  sai)t>er  and  rnnhusli  laetic^s  as  US  nHieiiloyments 
tnoved  ahead.  Mr.  Laird  also  infonned  the  President  thal  he  w^;is  evaluating  a  J('S 
plan  to  provide  the  RVNAF  a  limited  herbkade  capability.  He  intended  to  fonvard 
the  t>lan  to  t!ie  President  shoitly.  [intil  the  RVNAF  jHissessed  a  herliicide  c*apability, 
or  until  I  December'  1971,  whichever  came  fust,  tlte  Secrelaiy  rcMiuested  authority 
for  US  forces  to  continue  to  employ  herbicides  as  neeck^d  around  fire  siqipoil  bases 
and  installations.  He<iuickly  added  thal  cuiTent  military  objectives  did  not  envision 
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ai^y  increased  use  of  herbicides  at  that  time  and  that  existing  stocks  of  Blue  and 
Wliite  would  be  used,-*' 

The  Secretary  of  State  told  the  I^esident  over  a  ntonth  later*  on  24  June  1971* 
that  his  Department  would,  on  political  grounds,  prefer  no  extension  of  lierbicide 
use  in  Vietnam.  If  military  reasons  were  telling,  then  Secretary  Rogers  reluctantly 
agreed  to  “a  limited  extension  not  beyond  December  1,  1971  ,  ..under  the  definb 
live  cind  restricted  conditions  outlined  by  Secretary  I^aird  except  that  such  use  be 
restricted  to  'perimeter  of  fire  bases  and  US  installations’”^ 

A  I^esidential  decision  was  not  immediately  fortlicoming  and,  on  6  August  1971, 
CINCPAC  urgently  retiuested  continuing  authority  to  employ  agents  Blue  and  Mute  in 
Vietnam,  Base  security  was  being  weakened  by  excessive  vegetation  growth,  he  said, 
and  “at  a  time  when  redeployment  of  forces  limits  the  number  of  personnel  available  to 
man  perimeteis,”  lives  wwe  being  lost  as  the  result  of  inadequate  defoliation.'*^ 


A  Presidential  Decision 

The  President  made  his  decision  on  18  August  1971.  He  directed  that  “the 
planned  phiise-out  of  the  herbicide  operations  in  Vietnam  and,  as  necessary,  the 
introduction  of  alternate  means  for  clearing  perimeters  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  not  later  than  December  1,  1971.”  He  granted  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
COMUSMACV  '*joint  authority  to  use  herbicides  around  fire  bases  and  US  instidla- 
tions  w'hen  considered  essential  for  the  protection  of  US  and  allied  forces  in  those 
cases  where  other  means  are  not  possible  or  available,”  Such  use  w^ould  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  perinieter  areas  aitd  be  conducted  only  by  helicopter  or  ground  based  spray 
under  the  same  restrictions  applied  in  the  United  States.  This  authiirity  extended 
only  until  I  December  1971,  The  question  of  US  assistance  to  Soulh  Vietnam  in 
developing  an  herbicide  capability,  the  President  said,  w^ould  be  considered  as  a 
separate  issue.  Pending  a  decision,  he  wanted  no  statements  or  actions  to  enc^our- 
age  the  South  Vietnamese  in  any  way  to  acquire  or  develop  such  a  capability.^"^ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  relayed  the  President's  decision  to  CINCPAC  and 
COMUSMACV  the  following  day.  They  pointed  out  that  the  authority  to  employ 
herbicides  applied  only  to  existing  stocks  of  Blue  and  White;  the  suspension  of 
Orange  continued.'’* 

Several  wTeks  later,  on  13  September  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ruled 
on  the  disposition  of  Orange,  He  did  not  approve  use  in  remote  areas  of  Vietnam 
as  proposed  by  CINCPAC  smd  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Rather,  he  directed  the  relum  of 
all  stocks  to  the  United  States  “as  quickly  as  practical”;  those  with  unacceptable 
levels  of  impurities  would  be  incinerated  once  returned.  The  JCS  gave  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  US  Air  Force,  the  task  of  transporting  the  Orange  to  the  Ihiited  Stales,  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Public  Affairs)  prepared  a  brief  pubUc 
statement,  with  folio w-up  questions  and  answ'ers,  concerning  the  disposition  of 
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lierhiddes  for  use  by  ('OMUSMACV  and  CINC'IW.  VVilh  regard  to  a  possil)l('  ciuery^ 
al)OUt  the  jenglli  of  lime  it  look  to  decide  to  retiini  Ihe  stocks  of  Orange  to  tlm  Onil- 
e<l  Slates  following  Ihe  suspension  in  April  1970.  the  Assistant  Secn'taiy  suggesteil 
a  response  along  the  lines  that  the  onginal  suspension  was  only  temporary  and  ditl 
not  become  j)ennanent  until  many  months  later.  '- 

Tlie  President  s  18  August  1971  decision  authorized  defolialion  in  Vietnam  only 
nnfil  1  December  197L  On  29  Septeml>er,  however,  C'lN(dl^(’  told  the  Joint  ('hiefs  of 
the  continuing  r'equireinent  for  vegetalitai  control  around  nrelacses  mid  I 'S  installa¬ 
tions.  Since  no  other  metliod  wiis  as  effective  as  herbicides,  he  reqiieskHi  pennission 
for  US  forces  to  use  agents  While  and  Blue  in  Vielniun  on  a  c'ontinning  basis.-"^^ 

The  Ohiefs  supported  the  field  coniniander.  They  loki  the  Seiavtary  on  I 
November  1971  of  their  awaixmess  of  the  (>olitical  implications  <)f  continui'd  us(^  o\‘ 
iierbicides  in  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  liv^t^s  were  l>eing  k>sl  ;ls  a  "direct  result" 
of  inade(iuate  delbliation  around  allied  bases,  and  saving  mililaiy  lives,  tin*  Joint 
rhiefs  believed,  should  take  pr'ecedence  over  the  polilit^jd  issues.  Moreover,  they 
pointed  out  that  the  lemiination  date  of  1  Det  embt^r  1971  had  no  military  signirr 
eanee.  United  States  font's  and  installations  would  still  need  pi-olet'tion  beyond 
that  date.  Tlierefore,  they  Jisked  Mr.  l^ird  to  obtain  fh-esidenlial  aulhorrty  for  con¬ 
tinuing  emidoymenl  of  her’bicides  in  ai'cas  snrrouniiing  US  tire  snppon  bases  ami 
iiistallalions  for  as  long  as  US  troops  were  "tactically  eommitlcHi  in  the  KVN."’"’ 

Tlie  .deling  Secrelaiy  of  Defense,  Mr.  Packard,  relayed  the  JUS  reipiesl  to  the 
Presifienl  on  d  November,  and  the  President  readied  a  decision  on  2t>  November. 
After  1  December  1971,  the  I'S  Ambassador  in  Saigon  and  ('OMUSMAUV  uamld 
continue  to  have  “Joini  authority"  to  use  herbicides  around  US  bases  and  instal¬ 
lations  when  ‘k'onsitlered  essemlial  for  the  protection  of  US  fc)rces  in  those  <'ases 
wdiere  other  means  are  not  available  or  salisfacloiy.”  Such  use  would  still  be 
limited  to  bas(^  and  installalion  peuimeter  operatitins  conducted  l>y  lielic^opter  i>r 
groimd-biised  spray  etiuipmenl,  under  the  same  regulations  atqjlied  in  the  United 
States.  Fiirllier,  the  fhesidenl  directed  that  the  Unitetl  States  not  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  any  jilans  for  Vietnaniization  of  herbicide  capabilities  or  the  provision  of 
spray  equipment,  training,  or  tt'chnifal  assistance  to  Ihe  South  Vietnamese.''''  In 
addition,  he  wanted  no  encouragement  of  Ihe  Sontli  Vietnamese  to  ac'quin'  or 
develoi)  herbicide  ca|>abililies.  Should  they  request  such  assistance*.  Ihe  United 
States  would  provide  only  such  ground  spray  equipment  as  the  Ambicssador  in 
Saigon  and  COMUSMAUV  determined  necessary  ami  was  availalde  in  Vietnam 
and  not  re(|uii  ed  by  US  forces.”"' 


A  State-Defense  Dispute 

On  d  Dec'ember,  Ihe  Secretaiy  of  Defense  appeahni  Kj  the  Presitienl  to  nn'orisitl- 
er  his  decision  with  rcspeci  to  assisting  the  South  Vietnamese  in  attaining  an 
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herbicide  capability,  Specificaliy,  Secretary  Laird  disked  tlie  President  to  authorize 
(he  turnover  of  15  US  helicopter  spray  systems  then  in  Vietnam  to  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese,  tlie  removal  of  the  prohibition  against  any  US  initiative  towai'd  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  South  Vietnamese  herbicide  capability,  and  expeditious  approval  of 
prov1si{)ii  of  herbicide  stocks  to  the  South  Vietnmnese  in  addition  to  those  already 
in  Vietnam."^^ 

Once  again  the  Secretary  of  State  disagreed,  ?le  di{I  not  think  a  case  had  been 
made  for  providing  the  helicopter  spray  systems  to  the  South  Vietiuunese,  he  told 
the  President  on  4  Febniary  1972,  Moreover,  he  believed  that  '1t  would  be  to  our 
distinct  advantage  to  phase  out  the  program  of  providing  additional  herbicide 
stocks  to  the  Vietnamese  as  quickly  as  possible  without  jeopardizing  the  RVNAF 
military  posture.”  He  did  recognize  the  militaiy'  value  of  herbicides  to  US  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  for  installation  defense.  Should  the  South  Vietnamese  wish  to 
continue  to  employ  herbicides  lor  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  State  believed  the 
G\^N  should  move  as  r^apidly  as  possible  to  direct  procurement  of  stocks  through 
commercial  cluumels.  To  this  end,  he  suggested  to  the  President  that  Anrbassador 
Bunker  raise  the  problem  with  the  GVN,  No  chtinge  would  be  retiuired  in  ihe  Presi¬ 
dent  s  26  November  1971  decision/*^ 

On  14  Febniary  1972,  President  Nixon  niled  on  the  matter  of  providing  South 
Vietnam  an  herbicide  capability  The  United  States  woulti  not  make  an  opeiMnided 
commitment  to  supi^ly  additional  stocks  of  herbicides  to  the  Government  of  Viet¬ 
nam;  rather  it  would  encourage  the  South  Vietnmnese  to  establish  alternative  com¬ 
mercial  supply  channels.  Until  such  sources  could  be  established,  the  President 
aut  horizctl  US  forces  t  o  supply  limited  amounts  of  herbicides  to  the  South  Vielnaitt- 
ese  for  base  and  instiillation  perimeter  operations  and  LOU  control  Willi  regard  to 
the  supply  of  lielicopter  spray  systems,  the  President  granted  COMUSMACV  and 
Ambassador  Bunker  autliority,  "given  a  requirement  from  the  G\^N,"  to  provide 
Ihost*  systems  presently  possessed  by  US  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  These  systems 
would  be  furnished  with  the  imderstimding  that  they  would  be  used  only  for  base 
and  installation  perimeter  operations.  The  provision  of  ground  spray  equipment,  iis 
authorized  on  26  November  1971,  was  not  affected.  Tlie  President  still  wmited  no 
eneouragemenf  or  stimulation  of  the  GTO  to  acquire  or  develop  an  herbicide  c'apa- 
bility  beyond  that  retiuired  foi'  perimeter  operations/’^^ 

The  PresidtmPs  decision  resolved  the  dispute  between  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments,  and  the  two  Departments  dispatched  Joint  instructions  to  UOMUS- 
MACV  and  Ambassador  Bunker.  Thereafter,  the  United  States  proceeded  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  remaining  in-country  helicopter  and  ground  spray  equipment  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  base  perimeter  defense  iind  also  requested  the  GYN  to  establish 
altenuUe,  commin^cial  supply  channels  for  such  herbicide  stocks  required  in  the 
future.  SimultaiH^ously,  l^S  forces  continued  limited  helicopter  and  grouiul  spray 
herbicitle  missions  in  South  Vietnam  to  improve  biise  security,  using  existing  sup¬ 
plies  of  Blue  and  White.  Ihiited  States  forces  retained  authority  for  these  limited 
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herhifitip  operalions  throiigliuiil  (lie  remaiiuler  of  Iheir  piPseiuT  in  Soulii  Violn;un. 
During  1!)72,  tlie  remaining  stocks  of  Orange  in  Sontli  Vtelnain.  some  l,;}87.()4r)  gal¬ 
lons.  were  moved  toJolinston  Island  for  temporary  storage  pt'iiditig  disptisal  in  the 
United  States.'*" 


The  End  of  US  Herbicide  Operations 

Tlie  wUhtiravvjril  of  US  forces  fruiii  Soutli  Vietnam  tiuring  the  period  Jaiui- 
ary-Marcli  1973  ended  all  US  herbicide  actKity  in  SoutiieiLst  Mia.  By  tha*  time, 
however,  Soudi  Vietnam  did  possess  a  limited  capability  for  herbicide  operations 
supplied  by  the  United  States  before  its  military  depaiiiire. 

Following  tlie  tt^nnination  t)f  all  US  lierbicide  operations  in  Sontli  Vielnani  mid 
the  w^ithdraw'al  of  US  militaiy  forces,  there  w'as  one  furl  her  event  in  the  story  of  US 
herbicide  activity  in  Viettiam,  As  a  result  of  the  continuing  controversy  over  Uiese 
operations^  the  Congress  had  €ma(1ed  legislation  in  U)70  requiring  the  Secretary 
t>f  Defense  to  have  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  conduct  a  coniimdunisivi* 
investigation  of  the  ecological  and  psychological  eflects  of  herbi<-ide  spraying  in 
Vietnam,  and  this  task  wiis  not  completed  until  1974. 

The  National  Ac^ademy  of  Sciences  j^resenled  its  findings  to  tlie  Congress  and 
the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  on  15  Febriiaiy  1074.  The  investigation  had  l>een  ac't^nnu 
plished  by  a  specially  apiioinled  committee  of  experis  headed  by  Professor  .Aiiioii 
Umg  of  MichigiUi  Slate  Univeisity.  a  'heiiowned"  pUmt  [ibysiologisl,  (^ther  members 
included  several  additional  US  scientists  as  w^ell  as  ones  from  South  Vietnam,  Brit¬ 
ain,  Canada,  and  Swedeiu  This  committee  \'isit0d  South  Vietnam  and  had  access  to 
pertinent  id^Lssified  DOD  infonnation  and  ret'ords.*^* 

The  investigating  committee  found  no  indication  of  (iireei  tiamage  to  human 
health  from  US  herbicide  activity  in  South  Vietnam,  Fxaminafion  of  hosjiilal 
records  provicied  no  conclusive  evidence  of  association  betwwn  exposure  to  her- 
liicides  and  human  birih  defects.  The  sociological,  economic,  ami  psychological 
effects  on  the  South  Vietnamese  population  vv^ere  more  difficull  to  assess.  In  fact, 
the  psychological  impact  could  not  be  measured  at  all,  though  the  cranmittee  did 
slate  that  the  use  of  herbicides  w-as  "an  emotionally  chiuged  s>iiil)ol  standing  for 
many  apprehensions  anrl  distresses."  The  committee  did  find  that  herbicide  spray¬ 
ing  had  caused  displacement  of  people  from  Iheir  homes  and  had  coiitribuled  to 
the  urbanization  of  South  Vietnam.  But  the  extent  of  the  inlluenee  id'  herbicidt^s 
in  comparison  wdth  other  military  aclivities  in  pnHlneing  poi)ulation  ilisplaeement 
could  no!  be  detennined, 

('heniical  spraying  had  also  damaged  crops,  the  commitlee  reptaletl,  but,  gen¬ 
erally,  had  not  resulted  in  loss  of  productiijn  for  longer  than  one  growing  si'ason. 
With  regard  to  dmiiage  to  othi^r  vegetation,  the  committee  re|>oiied  mixed  Undings, 
Mangrove  forests  had  been  heavily  damaged  aiui  tlie  (‘ommittee  estimated  more 
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than  100  years  woukt  be  needed  for  reforestatioii.  (3n  the  other  hand,  damage  to 
inland  forests,  which  had  received  three  quarters  of  all  the  spraying  in  Vietnam, 
was  not  as  readily  apparent.  The  committee  believed  that  most  inland  forest  ^trcas 
would  recover  if  “large-scale  rehabilitation"  were  undertaken,  Puii  her  the  (*ommit- 
tee  fouiul  no  pennanent  damage  to  the  soil.  On  the  basis  of  tests,  it  concluded  that 
toxic  residues  of  herbicides  had  disappeared  within  one  yean  Even  where  traces 
did  pt^rsisi,  tht^y  did  not  seem  to  hinder  the  return  of  native  vegetation. 

In  the  end.  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences’  examination  did  not  resolve  t  he 
controversy  over  the  US  employment  of  herbicides  in  South  Vietnam,  Tlie  Ai‘ade- 
my’s  committee  of  experts  did  determine  that  herbicide  spraying  had  caused  et  o- 
logical  damage  to  the  Vietnamese  landscape.  The  committee  did  not  aitswer,  nor 
did  it  attempt  to,  the  more  difficult  question  of  whether  the  herbicide  damage  was 
any  worse  than  that  caused  by  other  tyiies  of  military  actt\aty. 

As  a  final  footnote,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  after  the  US  military  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  ended  and  the  controversy  over  the  use  of  herbicides  there  had 
quieted,  the  United  States  became  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacterio¬ 
logical  Methods  of  Warfare.  The  Senate  gave  its  consent  on  16  December  1974,  and 
the  President  ratified  the  Protocol  on  22  January  1975;  it  became  effective  for  the 
llnited  States  on  23  March  1975,  some  50  years  after  it  was  originally  w^ritten/^' 
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Appendix  3 


TEXT  OF  THE  VIETNAM  AGREEMENT  AND  ACCOMPANYING  I’ROTOCOLS 

SIGNED  BY 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

THE  PROVISIONAL  REVOlTmONARY  GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 
AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  PARIS 

ON  27  JANUARY  1973 


AGREEMENT  ON  ENDING  THE  WAR 
AND 

RESTORING  PEACE  IN  \TETMAN 

The  Parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam, 

With  a  view  to  ending  the  war  and  restoring  peace  in  Vietnam  on  the  biisis  of 
respect  for  the  Vietnamese  people’s  fundamental  national  rights  and  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  people's  right  to  self-determination,  and  to  contributing  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  .Asia  and  tlie  world. 

Have  agreed  on  the  following  provisions  anti  undertake  to  respect  and  to  imple¬ 
ment  them: 


Chapter  I 

The  Vietnamese  People’s 
Ft^NDAMENTAt.  NATION  At,  RtUHTS 


Art  icle  I 


Tlie  United  States  and  all  other  countries  respect  the  independence,  sover¬ 
eignty,  unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of  Vietnam  as  recognized  by  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements  on  Vietnam. 
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Chapiter  II 

C'p:SSATlt)N  OF  lifKSTlLrnKS — WlTIIDtLAVVAL  f)F  TkohPS 
Articled 

A  cease-fire  shall  he  ()l>ser\e(l  throiigliout  South  Vieliiani  as  of  2400  hours 
G.MT.,  on  January  27,  197;5. 

Al  the  siune  hour,  the  ITnited  States  will  slop  all  its  inililar^^  activities  against 
the  territory  of  I  lie  Dt'niocnilic  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  ground,  air  and  naval 
forces.  wJierever  they  may  be  based,  and  end  the  mining  of  the  territorial  waters, 
ports,  luu'bors,  and  w^alen\'ays  of  the  DemotTatic  Fiepublic  of  Vietnam.  The  I  niled 
States  will  removei  pennanently  deactivate  or  destroy  all  the  ntiiies  in  the  terhloiial 
w-aters,  ports,  iuirbois,  and  w'aterw^ays  of  North  Vietiicun  as  soon  as  tliis  Agreement 
goes  into  effect. 

The  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  mentioned  in  this  Article  shall  he  durable 
and  without  limit  of  time. 


Articlr  S 

The  pai’ties  undertake  to  maintain  the  cease-fire  and  to  ensure  a  lasting  <md 
stable  peace. 

As  soon  as  I  lie  cease-fire  goes  into  effect: 

(a)  The  United  States  forces  and  those  of  tlie  other  fimngn  countries  allied  wiih 
the  United  Slates  and  die  Repnlilic  of  Vietnam  shall  remain  imi)lace  pending  the 
implementation  c)f  the  plan  of  troop  wJlhdraw'al.  The  Kour-Party  Joint  Milifaiy  ('oin- 
mission  desc'ribc^l  in  Article  lb  shall  detemiine  the  modalilms. 

(b)  The  anned  forcTs  of  the  two  South  Vietnamese  jiarties  shall  remain  in-place. 
The  Two-Party  Joint  Military  Uommission  described  in  Article  17  shall  deftTinine 
the  areas  controlled  by  each  party  and  the  modalities  of  stationing. 

(c)  Tlu'  regular  forces  of  all  services  and  amis  and  the  imegular  forces  of  the 
parties  in  South  Vietnam  sliall  stop  all  offensive  adivities  against  eac‘h  other  and 
sliall  strictly  abide  by  the  following  stipulations: 

— All  acts  of  force  on  the  grounci,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  sea  shall  In^  [uohihiied; 

— All  hostile  acts,  terrorism  and  reprisals  by  both  sides  will  be  banned. 

Artlfir  4 

The  Uniteri  States  will  not  continue  its  military  involvement  or  intenene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Soulli  Vietnam. 


ApprndLr  S 


Artide  5 


Within  sixty  {lays  of  the  signing  of  this  Agreement,  there  will  be  a  total  witlv 
draw'al  from  South  Vietnam  of  troops,  military  advisers,  and  military  personnel 
including  technical  military  personnel  and  military  personnel  associated  with  t-he 
pacification  progrant,  amiaments,  munitions,  ai^d  war  material  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  in  Article  3  (a).  Advisers  from 
the  above-mentioned  countries  to  all  paramilitary  organizations  and  the  police 
force  will  also  be  withdrawn  within  the  same  period  of  time, 

Artide  6 

The  dismantlement  of  all  military  bases  in  South  Vietnam  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  in  Article  3  (a)  shall  be  completed 
within  sixty  days  of  the  signing  of  this  Agreement. 

Artide  7 

From  the  enforcement  of  the  cease-fire  to  the  formation  of  the  government 
provided  for  in  Articles  9  (b)  and  14  of  this  Agreement,  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  shall  not  accept  the  introduction  of  troops,  military  advisers,  and  military 
personnel  including  technical  military  personnel,  aniiaments,  munitions,  and  war 
material  into  South  Vietnam, 

The  two  South  Vietnatnese  parties  shall  be  permitted  to  make  periodic  replace¬ 
ment  of  annamenls,  munitions  and  war  material  which  have  been  destroyed,  dam¬ 
aged,  w^om  out  or  used  up  after  the  cease-fire,  on  the  basis  of  piece-forpiece,  of 
the  same  characteristics  and  properties,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Military 
rommission  of  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  and  of  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Control  and  Supervision* 


Chapter  111 

Toe  Return  of  Cajtiired  Military  Personnel 
AND  Foreign  Civiuans,  and  C\aptured 
^VND  Detained  Vietnamese  Civilian  Personnel 

Artide  8 

(a)  The  return  of  captured  military  personnel  and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
shall  be  carried  out  siniultaneously  with  and  completed  not  later  than  the  same  day 
as  the  troop  withdrawal  mentioned  in  Article  5.  The  parties  shall  exchange  com- 
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plele  lisls  of  t  he  ahovo-nirntioned  (‘iiptured  milkaiy  pei'S(>rinol  unci  foreign  civilimis 
on  the  day  of  the  signing  of  this  Agreement* 

(h)  The  jiarties  shall  help  each  other  to  g('t  infonnation  ahonl  those  niilhary’ 
personnel  and  foreign  eivihans  of  the  parties  missing  in  action,  Ui  detennine  the 
location  and  lake  care  of  the  graves  of  (he  dearl  so  as  to  facilitate  the  exhumation 
and  repatriation  of  the  remains,  and  lo  take  any  such  other  measures  as  may  be 
required  to  get  infonnation  about  those  still  considered  missing  in  action, 

(c)  The  question  of  the  retimi  of  Vietmunese  civiliiui  pemmnel  (^apt tired  and 
detained  in  South  Vietnam  will  be  resolved  by  the  iwo  South  Vietnamese  parties 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  Artic'le  2 1  (h)  of  the  Agreement  on  the  t'essat ion  of 
flostiliries  in  Vietnam  of  July  20,  1954.  The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  will  do  so 
in  a  spirit  of  nalional  reconciliatk)n  mid  concord,  with  a  view  to  ending  hatred  and 
enmity,  in  order  to  ease  suffering  mu\  to  reunite  families.  The  tivo  Soutli  Vietnam¬ 
ese  parties  will  do  tlteir  utmost  to  resolve  this  question  within  ninety  days  lifter  the 
cease-fire  comes  into  effect. 


('hapter  IV 


Tmk  E.xkhcisk  ofthk  Soitii  Viktnamfse  PEOCLtfs 
R[<;nT  T< »  SKLP-DETEKMJ NATION^ 


ArrtV/c  9 


The  (iovcniment  of  the  United  States  of  Ainenca  anti  the  tjoveniment  t>f  the 
Democrat it^  Republic  ot  Vietmun  imdertake  to  resi)ect  the  following  principles  for 
the  exercise  of  the  South  Vietnamese  |)eoi)les  rigid  to  self-detennination: 

(a)  The  South  Vietiuunese  people’s  right  to  selfdeterminal itin  is  sacreti,  inalien¬ 
able,  and  shall  be  respcnked  by  all  countries. 

(b)  The  South  Vietnamese  people  shall  det^ide  themselves  the  ptdilical  future 
of  South  Viefniuti  through  genuinely  free  and  democratic  general  elections  inifler 
internal  ional  siipemsion. 

(c)  Foreign  countries  shall  not  impose  miy  politic'al  tendency  f>r  peiNonality  oti 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 


Articfc  10 

The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  undertake  to  respect  the  t'ease-fin^  iind 
maintain  peace  in  South  Vietnam,  settle  all  matters  of  contention  through  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  avoid  all  anned  c^fmllict. 
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Article  11 

liiimecliately  after  the  cease-fire,  the  two  South  Vietnaiuese  parties  will: 

— achieve  national  reconciliation  and  concord,  end  hatred  and  enmity,  prohibit 
all  acts  of  reprisal  and  discrimination  against  individuals  or  organizations  that  have 
collaborated  with  one  side  or  the  other; 

— ensure  the  democratic  liberties  of  the  people:  personal  freedont,  freedt>m  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  meeting,  freedom  of  organization,  free¬ 
dom  of  political  activities,  freedom  of  belief,  freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  res¬ 
idence,  freedom  of  work,  right  to  property  omiersliip,  and  right  to  free  enten>rise* 

Article  12 

(a)  Immediately  after  the  cease-fire,  the  two  South  Vietiuuiiese  parties  shall 
hold  consultations  in  a  spirit  of  national  reconciliation  and  concord,  mutual 
respect,  and  mutual  non-elimination  to  set  up  a  National  Council  of  National  Rec¬ 
onciliation  and  Concord  of  three  equal  segments.  Tlie  Council  shall  operate  on  the 
principle  of  unanimity.  After  the  National  Council  of  National  Reconciliatkm  and 
Concord  has  assumed  its  functions,  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  will  consult 
al)oyl  the  fonnation  of  councils  at  lower  levels.  The  tw^o  South  Vietnamese  parties 
shall  sign  an  agreement  on  the  intenial  matters  of  South  Vietnaiti  as  soon  sis  pos¬ 
sible  and  do  their  utmost  to  accomplish  this  within  ninety  days  after  tlie  cease-fire* 
comes  into  effect,  in  keeping  with  tlie  South  Vietnamese  peoples  aspirations  for 
peace,  independence  tmd  democracy. 

(b)  The  National  Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Concord  shall  have 
the  task  of  promoting  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties’  implementation  of  this 
Agreement,  achievement  of  national  reconciliation  and  concord  and  ensuraiice  of 
democratic  liberties.  The  National  Coimcil  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Ctnu'ord 
will  organize  the  free  and  democratic  general  elections  provided  for  in  Article  9  (b) 
and  decide  the  procedures  and  modalities  of  these  general  elections.  The  institu¬ 
tions  for  which  the  general  elections  are  to  be  held  will  be  agreed  upon  ihrough 
consultations  between  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties.  The  National  Cinmcil  of 
National  Reconciliation  mul  Concord  will  also  decide  the  procedures  and  modali¬ 
ties  of  such  local  elections  as  the  two  South  Vietnanrese  parties  agree  upoir 

ArUcle  13 

Tlie  question  of  Vietnamese  amied  fortes  in  South  Vietiuun  shall  he  settled  by 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  in  a  spirit  of  national  reconciliation  and  concord, 
equality  and  mutual  respect,  without  foreign  inteiference,  in  accordance  with  the 
postwar  situation.  Among  the  questions  to  be  discussed  by  the  two  South  Vietnam- 
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ese  parties  cire  steps  to  reduce  their  military  effectives  iind  to  ilemobilize  tlu'  troops 
being  reduced.  The  two  South  Vietnionese  parties  will  accomplish  this  <'ls  soon  as 
y)ossible. 


Arficte  !4 

South  Viettiatii  will  pursue  a  h>reign  |>olicy  of  peace  and  indepiniderice.  It  wilt 
be  prepared  to  establish  relations  with  all  countries  iirespective  of  their  politit^al 
and  social  systems  on  the  basis  of  nuitual  respect  for  independence  and  sover¬ 
eignty  and  acTept  ec*onomic  and  tet^hniciil  aid  from  miy  country  with  no  political 
conditions  attacheth  Tlte  acceptance  of  niilitcuy  aid  by  South  Vielnani  in  the  ftilure 
shall  come  under  the  authority  of  the  goveriinumt  set  ut)  iifter  I  lie  general  elet^Eioiis 
in  South  Vietnam  provided  for  in  Article  9  (b). 

Chapter  V 

TuK  RErNtRCATtON  OK  VtETNAM  AMO 

urn  RELATtoNsnte  Rktwben  No«tu  anu  Sunrt  V'ietnam 


Article  15 


The  reunific'ation  of  Vietnam  shall  be  carried  out  stej)  by  step  through  peaceful 
means  on  die  lausis  of  discussions  and  agreements  betw'een  Non  It  mui  South  Viel- 
mun,  without  cciercion  or  annexation  by  either  party,  and  without  foreign  inlerter- 
ence*  The  time  for  reunification  will  be  agreed  ution  by  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Pe  n  d  i  ng  re  u  n  i  fi  ( 'at  ion : 

(a)  The  military  demarcation  line  betw^een  the  two  zones  at  the  17th  panillel  is 
only  provisioned  <ind  not  a  political  or  territorial  boundary;  as  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  6  of  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference. 

(b)  Nortli  and  South  Vietnam  shall  respect  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (m  eitiier 
side  of  the  Provisioned  Military  I  )(nnarcation  Line. 

(c)  Noith  mid  South  Vietnam  shall  promptly  stiirt  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
reestablishing  noniial  relations  in  various  fields.  Among  the  questions  to  lie  negfdi- 
ated  are  the  modalities  of  civilian  movement  across  the  Provisional  Military  Demar¬ 
cation  Line. 

(d)  North  and  South  Vietiuini  .shall  not  join  any  military  alliance  nr  militaiy 
bloc  and  shall  not  allow  foreign  powers  to  maintain  militmy  bases,  troops,  military' 
advisers,  and  military  personnel  on  their  respective  teriitoiies,  as  slii)ulat(nl  in  the 
1954  Genev^a  Agreements  on  Vietnam. 
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Chapter  VI 

Thk  Joint  Military  Commissions,  the 
International  Commission  of  CoNTiioL  and 
Sfperyision,  the  Internat!{)nal  Conferenc'e 

Ariide  J6 

(a)  The  Pailies  participating  in  the  Paris  C-onference  on  Vietnam  shall  imme¬ 
diately  designate  representatives  to  fonn  a  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commiasion 
with  the  task  of  ensuring  joint  action  by  the  ptUl  ies  in  iinpleinenting  the  following 
provisions  of  this  Agreement: 

—The  first  (laragraph  of  Article  2,  regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  cease-fire 
throughout  South  Vietnajn; 

—Article  3  (a),  regarding  the  cease-fire  by  IIS,  forces  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  referred  to  in  that  Article; 

— Aiticle  3  (c),  regai'ding  the  cease-fire  between  all  parties  in  South  Vietnam; 

—Article  5,  regarding  the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  U.S*  troops  and 
those  of  the  other  foreign  cotintries  mentioned  in  Article  3  (a); 

— Article  6,  regarding  the  dismantlement  of  military  bases  in  South  Vietnam  of 
the  United  States  mid  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  in  Article  3  (a); 

— Article  8  (a),  regarding  the  return  of  captured  military  personnel  and  foreign 
civilians  of  the  parties; 

— Article  8  (b)^  regarding  (he  mutual  assistance  of  the  ptulies  in  getting  infor' 
Illation  about  those  military  personnel  and  foreign  civilians  of  the  pcirties  missing 
in  action. 

(b)  The  Four- Party  Joint  Military  Commission  shall  operate  in  acc'ordance  with 
the  principle  of  consultations  and  unanimity  Disagreements  shall  be  refen^ed  to  the 
International  ('ommission  of  C-ontrol  and  Supervision. 

(c)  The  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  shall  begin  operating  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  signing  of  this  Agreement  and  end  its  activities  in  sixty  days,  after 
the  completion  of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  meiuioned  in  Article  3  (a)  and  the  completion  of  the  return  of  captured 
military  personnel  and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties, 

(d)  Tlie  four  parties  shall  agree  immediately  on  the  otganbtation,  the  w'orking  [imc'e- 
dure,  means  of  activity,  mid  exi>enditures  of  the  Four-Party  Joint  Militaiy  Commission. 
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Artide  17 

(a)  The  (wo  South  Vietiianiese  parties  shall  iiitniedialely  di^signate  ivpri'senta- 
tives  to  fomi  a  TU^o-Party  Joint  Militaiy'  Commission  wit  it  t  he  task  t^feusuhiig  joini 
action  by  the  two  Soutli  Vietnamese  parties  in  implementing  the  rollowing  iirove 
sions  of  this  Agreement: 

— The  fii^t  paragraph  of  An  tele  2,  regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  eease-fire 
throughout  Soutli  Vietnam,  when  the  PV)ur-Pai’ty  Joint  Military  Commission  has 
ended  its  activities; 

—Article  3  (b),  regarding  (he  cease-fire  between  the  two  Soiitli  Vielnamese 
paities; 

— ^Ajiicle  3  (c),  regarding  the  cease-fire  Ini  ween  ali  iKiilies  in  Soutli  Vietnam, 
when  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Coniniission  has  endetl  its  activities; 

— Article  7,  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  inirodiiction  of  troot)s  into  South 
Vietnam  mid  all  other  provisions  of  this  ailirle; 

— Article  8  (c),  regarding  Ihe  tiuestion  of  (he  return  of  Vielnamese  civilian  (ler- 
sonnel  captured  and  detained  in  South  Vietnam; 

— Ailicle  13,  regarding  Ihe  reduction  of  the  military  effectives  of  (lie  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  and  Ihe  denu^hilization  of  the  troops  being  reduced. 

(b)  DisagretMuenLs  shall  be  referred  to  the  Inteniational  Commission  of  (imtrol 
and  Supervision. 

(c)  After  the  signing  of  this  Agreement,  the  Two- Party  Joint  Military  ('onimis- 
sion  shall  agree  immediately  on  the  measures  and  organization  aimed  at  enftnTing 
the  cease-nre  and  i)resen ing  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

Artide  18 


(a)  .After  the  signing  of  this  Agreement,  an  International  Commission  of  Control 
and  Supervision  stnill  be  established  immediately 

(b)  Unlil  Ihe  International  Conference  provided  for  in  Articie  19  makes  define 
tive  aiTiuigements,  the  International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  will 
report  to  the  four  [>arties  t>n  matters  (‘ont*eming  the  control  ;md  su[>emsion  of  the 
implementation  of  the  following  provisions  of  this  Agreement: 

— The  first  paragraph  of  Aiticle  2,  regmxiing  (lie  enhircement  of  the  cease-fire 
throughout  Soutli  Vietnam; 

— Article  3  (a),  regarding  Ihe  ee<ise-fire  by  IT.S.  forces  and  those'  t)f  the  other 
foreign  countries  refem'd  to  in  that  Article; 

—Article  3  (c),  reg;u’dirig  the  cease-fire  betw'een  iill  the  |>arties  in  South  Vietnmn; 
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— Article  5,  regarding  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  of  troops  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  in  Article  I?  (a); 

— Article  6,  regarding  the  dismantlement  of  military’  bases  in  South  Vit^tnam  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  in  Article  3  (a); 

— Article  8  (a),  regarding  the  return  of  captured  military  personnel  mid  foreign 
civilians  of  the  parties. 

The  Inteniational  Commission  of  Control  mid  Supervision  shall  form  control 
teams  for  carrying  out  its  tasks.  The  four  parties  shall  agree  immediately  on  the 
location  and  operation  of  tJiese  teams.  The  parties  will  facilitate  their  operation. 

(c)  Until  the  International  Conference  makes  definitive  arrangements,  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  will  report  to  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  on  matters  concerning  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  following  provisions  of  this  Agreement: 

— -The  first  ptuagraph  of  Ariicle  2,  regarding  Uie  enforcement  of  the  cease-fire 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  when  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military^  Commission  has 
ended  its  activities; 

— Article  3  (b),  regarding  the  cease-fire  between  the  two  South  Vietrimnese 
parties; 

— Article  3  (c),  regarding  the  cease-fire  between  all  parlies  in  vSouth  Vietnmn, 
when  the  Four- Party  Joint  Military  Commission  has  ended  its  activities; 

— Article  7,  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  troops  into  South 
Vioinant  and  all  other  provisions  of  thLs  Article; 

—Article  8  (c),  regarding  the  question  of  the  return  of  Vietnamese  civilian 
personnel  captured  and  detained  in  South  Vietnmn; 

— Article  9  (b),  regarding  the  free  and  democratic  general  elections  in 
South  Vietnam; 

— Article  13,  regarding  the  reduction  of  the  military  effectives  of  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  mni  die  demobilization  of  the  troops  being  reduced. 

The  International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  shall  fonn  control 
teams  for  carrying  out  its  tasks.  The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall  agree 
immefliately  on  the  location  and  operation  of  these  teams.  The  two  South  Vietnam¬ 
ese  parties  will  facilitate  their  operation. 

(d)  The  International  Commission  of  C’ontrol  and  Supervision  shall  be  com- 
pose<!  of  representatives  of  four  countries:  Canada,  Hungary,  Indonesia  and  Poland. 
Tlie  chainnanship  of  this  Commission  will  rotate  among  the  memhei's  for  specific 
period.s  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  International  Commission  of  C'ontrol  mid  Supervision  siuill  carry  out  its 
tasks  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam. 
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(f)  The  Inlemalional  Coniniission  of  Control  and  Supemsion  Khali  operate  in 
aeeonlimee  with  I  he  prineiple  of  conKiiltalions  and  imaniinity. 

(g)  The  International  Coinniissiun  of  Conlrol  and  Suiien ision  shall  begin  opiT- 
atittg  when  a  ceasefire  t^oines  into  force  in  Vietnam.  As  regards  the  provisions  iir 
Article  18  (b)  concerning  the  four  parties,  the  Intematioiia!  Commission  of  CVmtrnl 
and  Supervision  shall  emi  its  adivlties  when  the  ('oinniissions  tasks  of  conlrol  mui 
supemsion  regarding  these  provisions  have  been  fulfilled.  As  regards  itie  t>rovi- 
sioiis  in  .ArTiele  18  (c)  concerning  the  two  South  Vietnamese  pailies,  the  Intema- 
tional  Commission  of  C'ontrol  and  Supemsion  shall  end  its  aetivilies  on  the  retiiu^st 
of  I  he  government  fonned  after  the  general  eleetions  in  South  Vietnam  j)ro\1ded  for 
in  Anicle  9  (h). 

(h)  The  four  parties  shall  agree  immediately  on  the  organization,  means  of 
activity,  and  expenditures  of  the  International  C'ommission  of  Cojitrf)!  mid  Supeni- 
sion.  Tlie  relationship  between  the  International  Commission  and  the  International 
Conference  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Inteniational  Commission  and  the  Inienia- 
tioiiEil  Conference. 


Art  Ida  19 

The  |)ariies  agnn'  on  the  ctHwening  of  im  Inientatiomd  Confc'iTnce  within  thiity 
days  of  t  he  signing  of  this  Agreement  to  at'kiiowltnige  the  signed  agi  etunents;  to  gum"- 
cUUee  the  entUng  of  the  war,  the  maintenance  of  |>eaee  in  Vietnam,  the  respect  of  the 
Vietnamese  people’s  rimdmuental  national  rights,  mc\  the  Souih  Vietnmuese  iH'0[jles 
right  to  stlf-detenninaticai;  mid  to  ctuitribute  to  mid  gummitee  tieat^e  in  Indotlhna. 

The  Uniteii  States  and  the  Democralic  Ret)uhli(^  of  Vietnam,  on  behalf  of  tlie 
parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conferenc^e  on  Vietnam,  will  protKKse  to  Ihe  fob 
lowing  parties  that  they  participate  in  this  Inteniational  t'oiiference:  the  Peoples 
Republic*  of  diina,  the  Republic  of  France,  the  Cnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  four  c*oimtries  of  the  Inteniational  ("ommission  of  ('omrol 
and  Sutiemsion,  and  the  Secret aiy  General  of  the  Unitc'd  Nations,  together  with 
the  paities  pai1k1paliiig  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam. 
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Chapter  VTI 

Rec’.arding  Cambodia  and  Laos 
AriMe  20 

(a)  The  parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam  shall  strictly 
respect  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Cambodia  and  the  1962  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ments  on  Laos,  which  recognized  the  Cambodian  and  the  Lao  peoples'  fundamental 
national  rights,  i.e.,  the  independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of 
these  countries.  The  parties  shall  respect  the  neutrality  of  C -ambodia  and  Uios. 

The  parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam  undertake  to 
refrain  from  using  the  territory  of  Cambodia  and  the  territory  of  I-ans  to  encroach 
on  the  sovereignty  and  security  of  one  another  and  of  other  countries. 

(b)  Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end  to  all  military  activities  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  totally  withdraw  from  mtd  refrain  from  reintroducing  into  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  troops,  military  advisers  and  military  personnel,  annaments,  munitions  and 
war  material, 

(c)  The  internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  shall  be  settled  by  the  peojde  of 
each  of  these  countries  without  foreign  interference. 

(d)  The  problems  existing  between  the  Indochinese  countries  shall  be  settled  by 
the  Indochinese  parties  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  each  other's  independence,  sover¬ 
eignty  ajid  territorial  integrity,  and  non-interference  in  each  other's  internal  affairs. 

Chapter  VIII 

Tue  Rei-ationship  Betoken  the  United  States 

AND  niE  DEMOCRATtt'  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 


Article  21 


The  United  States  anticipates  that  this  Agreement  will  usher  in  an  era  of  rec¬ 
onciliation  with  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  as  with  all  the  peoples  of 
Indochina,  In  pursuance  of  its  traditional  policy  the  United  States  will  (contribute 
to  healing  the  w^ounds  of  war  and  to  postwar  reconstruction  of  the  DemocTatic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  mid  throughout  Indochina. 


Article  22 


The  ending  of  the  war,  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  the  strict  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  Agreement  will  create  conditions  for  establishing  a  new,  etjual 
and  mutually  beneficial  relationshii)  between  the  Uiuted  States  and  the  Democratic 
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Republic'  of  Vietnam  nn  the  biisis  of  res|}ect  for  eat‘h  other's  iiulepeiuleiiee  tuul  sov¬ 
ereignly,  aiKi  noninterference  in  each  other's  iniemal  affairs.  At  the  same  time  tills 
will  ensure  stalile  peace  in  Vietnam  and  contribute  to  the  presemition  of  lasting 
peacT  in  Inciuchina  and  Soutiietist  Asia. 


Chapter  IX 


OniKU  Paovjsitm's 


Article^:} 


This  Agreement  sluill  enter  into  force  upon  signal  lire  by  plenii  jotentiiuy  repre¬ 
sentatives  oftlie  parties  participating  in  the  F^aiis  Confereiuv  on  Vietnam.  All  the 
parties  concerned  shall  strictly  implement  this  Agreement  mui  its  Protoc'ols. 

DONE  in  I^aris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy-Tliree,  in  Vietiiainese  and  English.  The  Vietmuiiese  and  English 
texts  are  official  and  ecgnilly  authentic. 


[Separate  Numberefl  Pagel 


P'or  the  (  Joveniment  of  the 
United  States  of  America 


For  the  Ctovernment  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam 


WlLIJAM  P.  RoOtlRS 
Sec  ret  a  nj  of  State 


Tran  Van  Lam 

M i  a  i stcf  \  fo  r  Fore  tg  /  i  A  (fa  i  rs 


[Separate  Numheretl  Page*] 


For  the  (lovenunent  of  the 
Deine jcralic  Republic'  of  Vietnmn 


For  the  Provisioiuil  [^cwolutioiiiiiy 
Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam 


Nch^kn  Di'v  Trinii 
Minister  for  Foreigrt  Affairs 


NCrirVEN  Till  BiNH 

Mi  ri  i  star  for  Foreign  Alfitirs 
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AGREEMENT  ON  ENDING  THE  WAR 
AND  RESTORING  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

The  Goveniment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  concurren(‘e  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

The  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam, 

With  a  view  to  ending  the  war  and  restoring  peace  in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  Vietnamese  people's  fundamental  national  rights  and  the  Soutlt  Viet¬ 
namese  people's  right  to  self-determination,  and  to  contributing  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  Asia  attd  the  world, 

Nave  agreed  on  the  following  provisions  and  undertake  to  respect  and  to 
implement  them: 

[Text  of  Agreement  Chapters  Mill  Satne  As  Above] 

Chapter  IX 
On  IKK  Provisions 
Article  23 

The  Palis  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  aitd  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  shall 
enter  into  fort^e  upon  signature  of  t  his  document  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  of  America  anti  the  Minister  for  Foreign  AffiUrs  of  the 
Goventment  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  attd  upon  signature  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  same  teniis  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Gov^emmenl  of  \hv  Ignited 
States  of  America,  tlie  Miiuster  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of  tlie  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  ProvisionaJ  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  Tlie  Agreement  and  the  proto¬ 
cols  to  it  shall  be  strictly  implemented  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 

DONE  in  Paris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun¬ 
dred  iind  Seventy-Tliree,  in  Vietnamese  and  English.  The  Vietnamese  and  English 
texts  are  official  and  equally  authentic. 

F'or  the  Government  of  the  For  the  Government  of  the 

United  States  of  America  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 


WlUJAM  P.  RtK^EHS 
Seovta )  y  of  St  a  I  v 


Non  EN  Di’y  Thinh 
Afimsterjor  Foreign  Affairs 
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Protocol  on  Prisoners  and  Detainees 

Protocol  TO  THK  AciRKKMKNTON  Endinc.  tup:  War  and  Restorinc'.  Peac  e  in  Vietnam 

CoNC'ERNiNc;  THE  Reti’rn  of  Captitrei)  Military  Personnel  and  Foreic;n  (Civilians 

AND  CaITI'RED  and  DCTAINED  VIETNAMESE  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL. 

The  Parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  c^n  Vietnam, 

In  implementation  of  Article  8  of  Uie  Agivc'ment  on  Ending  the  Wiu*  ;mcl  Restoiing 
Peace  in  Vietnmn  signed  on  this  date  providing  for  tlie  return  of  captured  militiiry  ikt- 
sonnel  iuid  foreign  civilians,  iuid  captured  iind  detained  Metnamest'  ( ivilian  iH'rsoniui, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

The  Reti’rn  ofCaitcred  Military  Personnel  and  Foreicin  C'ivilians 

Article  1 

The  piulies  signatory  to  the  Agreement  shall  return  the  captured  military  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  Article  8  (a)  of  the  Agreement  as  follows: 

— all  captured  military  personnel  of  the  United  States  <uul  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  mentioned  in  Article  3  (a)  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  returned  to 
United  States  authorities; 

— iill  captured  Vietnamese  militiuy  pei-sonnel,  whether  belonging  to  regular  or 
irreguliu*  anned  forces,  shall  be  returned  to  the  two  South  Vietuiunese  piirties;  they 
sluill  be  retunied  to  that  South  Vietiuunese  party  under  whose  comnuuul  they  .served. 

Article  2 

All  captured  civilians  who  are  nationals  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
foreign  countries  mentioned  in  Ailicle  3  (a)  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  returned  to 
Ihiited  States  authorities.  All  other  captured  foreign  civiliims  shall  be  retunied  to 
the  authorities  of  their  country  of  nationality  by  any  one  of  the  parties  willing  and 
able  to  do  so. 


Article  3 


The  parties  shall  today  exchange  complete  ILsts  of  c  aptured  persons  mcMUioiu'd 
in  Article's  1  mui  2  of  this  Protocol. 
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Article  4 

(a)  The  return  of  all  captured  persons  mentioned  in  Art  icles  1  and  2  of  this  Pro¬ 
tocol  shall  be  completed  within  sixty  days  of  the  signing  of  the  Agreement  at  a  rate 
no  slower  than  the  rate  of  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  Ignited  States  forces 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  in  Article  5  of  the  Agreement. 

(b)  Persons  who  are  seriously  ill,  wounded  or  maimed,  old  persons  and  women 
shall  be  returned  first.  The  remainder  shall  be  rtuumed  either  by  returning  all  from 
one  detention  place  after  another  or  in  order  of  their  dates  of  capture,  beginning 
with  those  who  have  been  held  the  longt'st. 

Article  5 

The  retuni  and  reception  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Articles  1  cind  2  of  this 
I^rotocol  shall  be  carried  out  at  jilaces  convenient  to  the  concerned  parties.  Places 
f]f  relum  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Four-Party  Join!  Military  C’omiiiissioii.  The 
parties  shall  ensure  the  safety  of  personnel  engaged  in  the  return  tind  rec'eplion  of 
those  persons. 


Article  6 

Each  party  shall  retuni  all  captured  pt^rsons  mentioned  in  Articles  1  and  2 
of  this  Protocol  without  delay  and  shall  facilitate  their  return  and  reception.  The 
detaining  parties  shall  not  deny  or  delay  their  return  for  imy  reason,  including  the 
fact  that  captured  persons  may,  on  any  grounds,  have  been  prosecuted  or  sen^ 
teneed. 


Thr  Return  opCAiTUREn  and  Detained  Vietnajviese  Civjuan  Personnki. 

Article  7 

(a)  The  question  of  the  return  of  Vietmunese  Chilian  personnel  captured  tuid 
detained  in  South  Vietnam  will  be  resolved  by  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
on  the  basts  of  the  principles  of  Article  21  (b  )  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities  in  Vietnam  of  July  20,  1954,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“The  temi  'civilian  internees'  is  understood  to  mean  all  persons 
who,  having  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  political  and  armed 
struggle  between  the  tw'o  parties,  have  been  arrested  for  that 
reason  and  have  been  kept  in  detention  by  either  party  during  the 
period  of  hostilities.'' 
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(b)  The  two  South  Vietnaiuese  pailies  will  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  natioiuU  reconcili¬ 
ation  iUTcl  concord  with  a  view  to  ending  hatred  mid  enmity  in  i>rder  to  east*  sufft^ring 
and  to  reunite  fmnilies.  Tiie  two  South  Vietmunese  parties  will  do  their  utmost  to 
resolve  this  question  within  ninety  clays  after  the  cease-fu’e  conies  into  effect, 

(c)  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  cease-fire  comes  into  effect,  the  iwo  Soutli 
Vietnatnese  t>ai1ies  shall  excliange  lists  of  the  Vietnamese  civilimi  personnel  {*ap- 
tured  and  detained  by  each  party  and  lists  of  the  places  at  wliicb  they  are  held. 

Treatment  OF  CAmTRKo  Persons  Di'RiNii  Detention 
Article  8 

(a)  All  captureti  military  personnel  of  the  paities  ami  t^aptured  foreigti  civiliiuis 
of  the  parties  shall  be  treated  liumanely  al  ;ill  limes,  ^tnd  in  accordancT  with  inter¬ 
national  practice. 

They  shall  be  j)rotecled  against  all  violence  to  life  and  pei'son,  in  partitailar 
against  murder  in  any  form,  mutilation,  torture'  and  t^niel  trc*atinent.  and  outrages 
upon  pei-sonal  dignity.  These  penions  shall  not  lie  forced  to  Join  the  anned  forces 
of  the  detaining  party. 

They  shall  be  given  adeeiuate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  meelical  attention 
required  for  their  state  of  health.  They  shall  be  allowed  to  exchange  post  cards  and 
letter's  with  their  families  and  receive  parcels, 

(l>)  All  Vietnamese  civilimi  pei'sonnel  captured  mid  detained  in  South  Vietnam 
shall  be  treated  hiiuianely  at  all  times,  and  in  accordance  with  inteniational  pradiciv 

They  shall  be  protected  against  all  violence  to  life  anti  t>erst>n,  in  particular 
against  murder  in  any  fonn,  mutilation,  torture*  and  cmel  trt'atiuenl,  and  outrages 
against  personal  dignity  The  tlelmning  parties  shall  not  deny  or  delay  their  ret  uni 
for  any  reiison*  including  the  fact  that  captured  per'sons  may,  on  any  grounds,  have 
been  prosecuted  or  sentenced.  These  pei'sons  shall  not  bt'  forced  to  join  the  armed 
forces  of  the  detaining  [larty. 

They  shall  be  given  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  mid  the  medical  attention 
required  for  their  state  of  health.  They  shall  be  allow^ed  to  exc'hange  post  c'ards  and 
letters  with  their  families  mid  receive  parcels. 

Arfirtr  9 

(a)  To  ('ontribuie  to  imiirovlng  the  living  coiidilions  of  the  captured  military' 
l>ei’sonnel  of  the  |>arties  and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties,  the  iiarties  shall,  within 
fifteen  days  afltT  the  cetise-fire  comes  into  effect,  agree  upon  the  designation  of 
tw'o  or  more  national  Red  (Yoss  societies  to  visit  all  places  w  here  captured  military 
personnel  and  foreign  civilians  art*  liekL 
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(b)  To  contribute  to  improving  the  living  conditions  of  the  cai>tured  and  detained 
Vietnamese  civilian  personnel,  the  two  South  Vietnmiiese  part  ies  shall,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  cease-fire  conies  into  effect,  agree  upon  tile  designation  of  two  or 
more  national  Red  Cross  societies  to  visit  all  places  where  the  captured  and  detained 
Vietnamese  civilian  personnel  are  held 

With  Rkgar[)  to  Dkah  and  MissiNt;  Pkusuns 
Arftde  10 

(a)  The  Four-Party  Joint  Military  t'Oniinission  shall  ensure  joint  action  by  the 
parties  in  implementing  Article  8  0>)  of  the  Agreement.  When  the  Four-P^my  Jnini 
Military  Commission  has  ended  its  activities,  a  Four-Party  Joint  Militaiy  temn  shall 
be  maintaineti  to  carry  on  this  task. 

(b)  With  regard  to  Vietnamest^  civilian  personnel  dead  or  missing  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shidl  help  each  olJier  to  obtain  infonnation  aljout 
missing  persons,  determine  the  location  and  take  ciire  of  the  graves  of  tlie  dead,  in  a 
spirit  of  national  reconciliation  iuid  concord,  in  keeping  with  the  people’s  asianitinns, 

OrttER  Provisions 
Arf  lcle  II 

(a)  The  Four-Party  and  Two-l^arty  Joint  Militeiry  Commissions  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  determining  immediately  the  modalities  of  implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  Protocol  consistent  with  their  respective  responsibilities  under 
Articles  16  (a)  and  17  (a)  of  the  Agreenumt,  In  case  the  Joint  Military  Commissions, 
when  carrying  out  their  tasks,  cannot  reach  agreement  on  a  matter  pertaining  to 
the  return  of  captured  personnel  they  shall  refer  to  the  Internal ional  Commission 
for  its  assistance. 

(b)  The  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  shall  form,  in  addition  to  the 
teams  established  by  the  Protocol  concerning  the  cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  Joint  Military  Commissions,  a  subcoinmission  on  captured  persons  ami,  as 
required,  joint  miHtar>^  teams  on  captured  persons  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its 
tasks. 

(c)  From  the  time  the  cecise-fire  comes  into  force  to  the  time  when  the  l\vo- 
Party  Joint  Military  Commission  becomes  operational,  the  tw^o  South  Vietnamese 
parties'  delegations  to  tiie  Four-Piirty  Joint  Military  Commission  shall  form  a  pro¬ 
visional  sub-commission  ajid  provisional  joint  military  teams  to  cany^  out  its  tasks 
conceming  captured  and  detained  Vietnamese  civIliEin  personnel. 

(d)  The  Four-Party  Joint  Militaiy  Commission  slmll  send  joint  milinuy  leEiins 
to  observ’e  the  return  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Aiticles  1  anci  2  of  this  Protocol 
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at  each  place  in  Vietnam  where  siu'h  [persons  mv  being  rtMiirncHb  ;unl  a1  the  bust 
detention  places  from  wiiicli  these  pei'sons  will  he  taken  to  the  [daces  of  return. 
The  IVo-l^arty  Joint  Military  C'omniission  shall  send  joint  militiuy  teams  to  observe 
the  relum  of  Vletiiainese  dviliatt  j)ersonnel  captured  and  detained  at  each  |>lace  in 
South  Vietnam  where  sucli  petsons  are  l)emg  retunied,  and  at  t  ite  last  detent  ion 
|)laces  from  which  these  persons  will  be  taken  to  tlie  places  of  return. 


Artide 


In  im[)lenienlation  of  Ailides  18  (b)  ami  18  (c)  of  the  Agreeineni,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  ('onunission  of  Control  and  Supervision  shall  have  the  responsibility  to  (‘on- 
trol  and  supeivise  the  obseivance  of  Aiticles  1  through  7  of  (his  FTotoc'f)!  througli 
observation  of  the  return  of  captured  military  i^ersonnel,  foreign  civilimis  mid  cap¬ 
tured  and  detained  Vietnamese  civilian  personnel  at  eadt  plac'e  in  Vietnam  wiiere 
tliese  persons  are  being  retnrnech  and  at  llie  last  detention  placet's  frotn  winch 
these  j)ersons  w  ill  be  taken  to  tlie  places  of  relum,  the  exaniinatioti  of  lists,  and  tlie 
iiwestigation  of  violatiotis  of  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  Anicles. 


Art i rtf'  /;j 


Wit  bin  five  days  after  signature  of  this  Protoc^oL  eadi  pat1y  shall  [uiblisb  the 
text  of  the  Protocol  and  communicate  it  to  all  the  captnnHi  pc'rsons  voYered  by  the 
Protocol  and  being  detained  by  that  i>ai1y. 


Article  1^ 


Tins  Prot()<‘ol  shall  come  into  force  upon  signature  hy  [)lenij)otentiai-y  n^[>re- 
sentativ'es  of  all  tlie  parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vlelnaim  It 
shall  be  strictly  implemented  by  all  the  parties  concenied. 

DONE  in  Paris  this  twarnty-sevcntfi  liay  c?f  Jiuiuaiy,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy-Three,  in  Vietnmnese  mid  English.  The  Vletnamest^  mid  English 
texXs  are  offidal  and  e<iually  atilhentic. 


[Se[>arate  Numbered  Page] 


For  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America 


PV)!’  the  (fove'rnment  of  tlie 
Republic  of  Vietnam 


William  P.  Hoclrs 
Secretanj  ((f  Slate 


Trax  Van  L\m 

Minister  for  Fe/vvVpf  Affairs 
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[Separate  Numbered  Page] 


For  the  Govenuuent  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnaju 


For  the  Provisional  RevolMtionar>^ 
Goveninient  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam 


Ngiten  Diry  Tkinh 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 


Nguyen  Thi  Binh 

Minis  ter  for  Foreign  Affaif^ 


Protocol  to  tue  Agreement  on  Ending  the  W.4r  and  Restorinc]  Peace  in  Vdtnam 
Concerning  the  Retlirn  oe  CAFnmED  Miutarv  Personnel  and  Fore[gn  Ctmllans 

AND  CAriT’RED  AND  DETAINED  VIETNAMESE  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  coocun'ence  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

The  Goveninient  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam, 

In  implementation  of  Article  8  of  the  Agreenient  on  Ending  the  Wai^  and  Restor¬ 
ing  Peace  in  Vietnam  signed  on  this  date  providing  for  the  retuni  of  captured  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  tmd  foreign  civilians,  mid  captured  and  detained  Vietnamese  civilian 
personnel, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


[Text  of  Protocol  Arlicies  143  same  as  above) 


Artiefe  J4 


The  Prtitocol  (  o  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peac'e  in 
Vietnam  conceniing  the  Retuni  of  Captured  Militaiy  Personnel  and  Foreign  Civlh 
ians  and  Captured  and  Detained  Vietnamese  Civilian  Personnel  shall  enter  into 
force  upon  signature  of  this  document  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Government 
of  the  Ignited  States  of  America  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Democrat  ic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  upon  signature  of  a  document  in 
the  same  terms  by  the  Secretary^  of  State  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Goveninient  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of  the  DenuKTatic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  mid  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaire  of  the  Provisional  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Government  of  the  Repul ilic  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Protocol  shall  be 
strictly  implemented  by  all  the  parties  concenied. 
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DONF^  in  Paris  tills  twonty-seveiitli  day  of  Jiumai'y,  One  TJunisarid  Nine  Hnn- 
clred  and  Sevenly-Three,  in  Vietnamese  tmd  English.  TJie  Vietnamese  and  EnglisJi 
texts  mv  official  and  equally  authentic. 


For  the  (iovernnient  of  the 
Ihiiled  Slates  of  Ainerica 


For  the  Governmenl  of  the 
DeinoyTatic  Repnhlic  of  Vietnam 


VVnxiAM  P.  Rn(a:Ks 
Senvfan/  of  Slate 


Ngi'ven  Dry  TmNtt 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 


Protocol  OH  the  Internationai  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision 

PKOTOCOL  to  Tttf-:  AfJRKEMENT  OK  ENDING  THE  WaR  AND  RESTORING  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 
CoNCERNINt?  TtlK  INTERNATIONAL  CoMMISSKLN  OF  CONTROL  AND  SfRERVISION 

Tlie  piirties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  VietiiiuiL 
In  inn)lementaiion  of  Article  18  of  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  signtni  on  this  dal  e  providing  for  the  formal  ion  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision, 

Havt'  agreed  as  follows: 


Arflete  1 

The  imi)lementation  of  the  AgreemenI  is  the  n^tHHisiliilily  of  the  parties  signa- 
iory  to  the  Agreement. 

The  functions  of  I  lie  lulemational  Commission  aie  to  control  and  supervise  the 
iinplenientatioii  of  the  provisions  mentioned  in  Article  18  of  the  Agreement.  In  car¬ 
rying  out  these  fund  ions,  the  IntemalionaJ  Cominission  .slmJI: 

(a)  Follow  tht»  implementation  of  the  above  mentioned  provisicjns  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  through  comniunicalion  with  the  ptulies  and  on-the-spot  ohservation  al  the 
places  where  this  is  required; 

(b)  Investigate  violations  of  the  pimisions  w'hich  fall  under  the  control  aiul 
supervision  of  I  he  Commission; 

(c)  Wlien  mN'essaiy,  coopenile  with  the  Joint  Military  Commissions  in  deter¬ 
ring  and  detecting  violations  of  the  above-mentioned  provisions. 


A  rficte  ^ 


Tlie  International  Cominission  shall  investigate  v1olatit>us  ()f  ilie  i)rovisions 
descTiheil  in  Article  18  of  the  Agreement  on  the  request  of  the  F’ourd^arty  Joint 
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Military  Commission,  or  of  the  Two-Party  Joint  Military  Commission,  or  of  ajiy 
party,  or,  with  respect  to  Article  9  (I3)  of  the  Agreement  on  general  elections,  of  Hie 
National  Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Concord,  or  in  any  case  where  the 
International  C’ommission  has  other  adequate  grounds  for  considering  that  there 
has  been  a  \dolation  of  those  provisions.  It  is  understood  that,  in  carrying  out  this 
task,  the  International  Commission  shall  function  with  the  concenied  jiarties*  assis- 
tance  and  cooperation  as  required. 


Article  3 

(a)  When  the  International  Commission  finds  that  there  is  a  serious  violation  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Agreement  or  a  threat  to  peace  against  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  can  find  no  appropriate  measure,  the  Commission  shall  report  this  to  the 
four  parties  to  the  Agreement  so  that  they  can  hold  consultations  to  find  a  solution. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  Article  18  (f)  of  the  Agreement,  the  Intematioiui!  C'om- 
mission's  reports  shall  be  made  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  four  members.  In  case  no  unanimity  is  reached,  the  Commission 
shall  forward  the  different  views  to  the  four  parties  in  accordance  with  Article  18 
(b)  of  the  Agreement,  or  to  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  in  accordance  with 
Article  18  (c)  of  the  Agreement,  but  these  shall  not  be  considered  as  reports  of  the 
Commission. 


Afilcle  4 


(a)  The  headquarters  of  the  International  Commission  shall  be  at  Saigon. 

(b)  There  shall  be  seven  regional  teams  located  in  the  regions  shown  on  the 
annexed  map  and  based  at  the  following  places: 


Regions 


Places 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 
\1I 


Hue 
Danang 
Pleiku 
f’han  Thiet 
Bien  Hoa 
My  Tho 
Can  Tho 


The  International  Commission  shall  designate  three  teams  for  the  region  of 
Saigon-(jia  Dinh. 

(c)  There  shall  be  twenty-six  teams  operating  in  the  areas  shown  on  the 
annexed  map  and  based  at  the  following  places  in  South  Vietnam: 
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Region  I 

Quaiig  Tri 
Phu  Bai 

Region  II 

Hoi  An 
Tarn  Ky 
Chu 

Region  III 

Kontum 
Hau  Bon 
Phu  Cat 
Tuy  An 
Ninh  Hoa 
Ban  Me  Thuot 

Region  IV 

Da  Lat 
Bao  IjOc 
Phan  Rang 

Region  V 

An  Ix)c 
Xuan  Loc 
Ben  Cat 
Cu  Chi 
Tan  An 

Region  VI 

Moc  Hoa 
Giong  Troni 

Region  VII 

Tri  Ton 
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Viiih  Long 
Vi  Thiuih 
Klianh  Hung 
Quan  lx>ng 

(ri)  There  shall  be  twelve  teams  located  as  show'n  on  the  annexed  map  and 
based  at  the  hillowing  plact's: 

Gio  Linh  (to  cover  the  area  south  of  the  Provisional  Military  Demarcation  !.ine) 

Lao  Bao 

Ben  Met 

Due  Co 

Chu  Liii 

Qui  Nhon 

Nha  Trang 

Vung  Tail 

Xa  Mat 

Bien  Hoa  Aiiileld 
I  long  Ngii 
Can  Tho 

(e)  There  shall  be  seven  teams,  six  of  which  slmll  be  available  for  assignment 
to  the  points  of  entry  which  are  not  listed  in  paragraph  (d)  above  and  which  the 
two  South  Vietnamese  parties  choose  as  points  for  legitimate  entry  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam  ff)r  replacement  of  armaments,  munitions,  and  war  material  permitted  by 
Article  7  of  the  Agreement.  Any  team  or  teams  not  needed  for  the  above  mentioned 
assignment  shall  be  available  for  other  tasks,  in  keeping  with  the  Commissions 
responsibility  for  control  and  supervision. 

(f)  Tliere  shall  be  seven  teams  to  control  and  supervlst*  the  return  of  captured 
and  detained  ])ersonnel  of  the  parties. 


A  rt  irle  5 


(a)  To  carry  tJtit  its  tasks  c'oncenung  the  return  of  the  captured  militaiy  person¬ 
nel  and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  as  stipulated  by  Article  8  (a)  of  the  *^ree- 
ment,  the  Inteniational  Commission  sliall,  during  the  time  of  such  return,  send  one 
control  and  supervision  (earn  to  each  place  in  Vietnam  where  the  captured  persons 
are  being  returned  and  to  the  last  detention  places  from  which  these  persons  will 
be  taken  to  the  places  of  ret  uni. 

(h)  To  carry  out  its  tasks  concerning  the  return  of  the  Vietnamese  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  captured  and  detained  in  South  Vietnam  mentioned  in  Article  8  (c)  of  the 
Agreement,  the  Inteniational  Commission  shall,  during  the  time  of  such  return, 
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svui]  nno  arntrol  and  snpen-ision  Irani  to  rarh  pUua*  in  StHtUi  ViotiKua  wfuTr  llio 
alHJvr-iiK'ntionrd  t^aptnivd  mid  drtainoci  pri'Honsi  aiv  bring  rrtiinied,  mid  io  tlio  last 
(trtention  |>hiros  from  vvhic‘h  these  pei'sons  shall  i>e  taken  to  tlie  jilaces  of  retunu 


Aiiidf^  n 


To  cany  out  its  tasks  regarding  Article  9  (i>)  of  the  Agreement  on  the  free  and 
democratic  gcsieral  eletlions  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Intenialional  Commission  slntll 
organise  adtiitional  teams,  when  necessaiy*  The  International  Commission  shall 
discuss  tliis  {iiiestion  in  advaiu'e  with  the  National  Council  of  National  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  CoiK'ord.  If  additional  teams  are  necessiuy  for  this  fiin^iose,  they  shall  he 
fonned  thirty  days  iH'fore  the  gt*n(*ral  elections. 

Art  trie  7 

Tlie  International  Commission  shall  contituially  keeji  under  review  its  s[7a\ 
and  shall  rcHiiUT  the  number  of  its  teams,  its  representatives  or  other  peisonnel,  or 
Ixith,  wdien  those  temiis,  representatives  or  personnel  liave  acroriijilished  the  tiLsks 
cussigned  to  them  and  are  not  retiuired  for  other  tasks.  At  the  same  time,  the  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  International  Commission  shall  lie  reduced  ('orrespondingly. 


Aiih-le  S 


Kat'h  member  of  the  International  Commission  shall  make  available  at  all  times 
the  following  number's  nfqualilled  pei'sonnel: 

(a)  One  senior  representative  and  tw^enty-six  otliers  for  the  headquarters  staff, 
(h)  Five  for  each  of  the  seven  regkmal  teams. 

(cd  Two  for  eaeh  of  the  other  international  (’ontrol  learns,  except  for  the  teams 
at  Gio  Linh  and  Vung  Tan,  each  of  wdnch  shall  have  three. 

(d)  One  Imndred  sixteen  for  the  [mqiose  of  providing  support  to  the  ('oinnhs- 
sion  neadqumlers  and  ils  teams. 


Ariirh  9 


(a)  The  InlcM’nalumal  C'ommission,  and  each  of  its  tt^anis,  shall  act  as  a  single 
body  {'omprising  repr'esentatives  of  all  four  members. 

(b)  Eatii  member  has  the  responsibility  to  ensure  the  |>resence  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  ail  levels  of  lhc‘  International  ('ommission.  In  cme  a  representative  is 
alisent,  the  member  (*oncenied  shall  inumxiiately  <ie.signati^  a  replacemenl. 


Appmd  Lr  .J 


Article  10 

(a)  The  parties  shaJl  afford  full  cooperation  assistance,  and  protection  to  the 
International  C'ommission, 

(b)  The  pailies  shall  at  all  times  maintain  regular  mid  continuous  liaison  with 
the  International  Comitiission,  During  the  existence  of  the  Four-Party  Joint  Militiiry 
C'ommission,  the  delegations  of  the  parties  to  that  Commission  shall  also  perfonn 
liaison  fimctions  with  the  Inteniational  Commission.  Mter  the  Four-Party  Joint  Mil¬ 
itary  Commission  has  ended  its  activities,  such  liciison  shall  be  maintained  through 
the  Two-Party  Joint  Military  Commission,  liaison  missions,  or  other  adequate 
means, 

(c)  The  International  Commission  and  the  Joint  Mililaty  Commissions  shall 
closely  cooperate  with  and  assist  each  other  in  carrying  out  their  re.spective  func* 
tions. 

(d)  Wlierever  a  team  is  stationed  or  operating,  the  concerned  party  shall  des¬ 
ignate  a  liaison  officer  to  the  team  to  cooperate  with  ami  assist  it  in  carrying  out 
without  hindrance  its  task  of  control  and  supervision.  When  a  team  is  carrying  out 
iui  investigation,  a  liaison  officer  from  each  concerned  party  shall  have  the  otipon 
tunity  to  accompany  it,  provided  the  investigation  is  not  thereby  delayed. 

(e)  Each  party  shall  give  the  International  Commission  reasonaide  advance 
notice  of  all  pro{>osed  actions  concerning  those  provisions  of  the  Agreement  that 
are  to  be  controlled  and  supervised  by  the  International  Commission. 

(f)  The  International  Commission,  indmling  its  teams,  is  allow^ed  such  movt^ 
ment  for  observ^ation  as  is  reasonably  reciuirecl  for  tlie  proper  exercise  of  its  func¬ 
tions  as  stipulated  in  the  Agreement.  In  carrying  out  these  functions,  the  Intenui- 
tional  Commission,  including  its  teams,  shall  ei\joy  all  necessary  assistaiUT  mid 
cooperation  from  the  parties  concerned. 

Arlkie  11 

In  supervising  the  holding  of  the  free  and  democratic  general  elections 
described  in  Articles  9  (b)  and  12  (b)  of  the  Agreement  in  accordance  with  modali¬ 
ties  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  National  Council  of  National  Reconciliation  mid 
Concord  and  the  International  ('ommission,  the  lalter  .shiill  receive  full  cooptTation 
and  assistance  from  the  National  Council. 

Article  12 

The  International  t'ommission  and  its  personnel  who  Ivdw  the  natitmality  of  a 
member  state  shall,  while  carrying  out  their  tasks,  er\joy  privilegt's  and  imiiiunilies 
equivalent  to  those  accorded  diplomatic  missions  and  diplomatic  agents. 
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Articlr  id 


The  Inleniational  Commission  may  use  I  he  moans  of  (^onvmtinu^aficm  ami  I  rans- 
|)oH  neeessai’y  to  perfonn  its  fiuiflions.  Eueh  South  Vietnamese  party  shall  make 
available  for  rent  to  the  Intematioiml  (’ommiasion  appropriate  oftlee  aiui  aerunn 
motlatiun  faeilities  and  shall  assist  it  in  obtaining  sneh  fatalities.  The  International 
(’ommission  may  receive  from  the  i)arties,  on  mutually  agreeable  tenns,  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  romiminieation  and  transport  ajid  may  pundnise  from  any  soun^e 
neeessajy’  equipment  and  ser\'iee.s  not  obtained  from  the  |:>ar1it^s.  The  Inteniatiunal 
Commission  shall  [K>ssess  these  means. 


Atiidf'  H 

The  expenses  for  the  aelivitles  of  the  International  ('ominission  shall  be  bnme 
by  tlie  parlies  and  the  members  of  tlie  Internal ie>nal  Commission  in  at^t^mlam^e 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Anit'le: 

(a)  Eatdi  member  eountry  of  the  International  (Commission  shall  pay  the  sala¬ 
ries  and  allowances  of  its  personnel. 

(h)  All  other  expeiises  incurred  by  the  Inteniational  (Commission  shall  lie  \uv\ 
fi'oni  a  fund  to  wfiich  each  of  the  four  parlies  shall  eoniribute  Iwenly-three  percent 
(23%)  and  to  which  each  member  of  the  Inteniational  (’oimnission  .shall  eoniribute 
t  wo  pert'ent  (29^)). 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  tlate  of  entiy  into  force  (jf  this  Prntoc‘ol,  eaeli  of 
the  four  parties  shall  provitie  the  International  ('oinmissitni  with  an  initial  sum 
equivalent  to  four  million,  nve  hundrtHi  thousand  (4,500,000}  Frencti  fraiu's  in  con¬ 
vertible  ciuTeiicy,  w'hieh  sum  shall  be  credited  against  tlu»  amounts  due  from  that 
party  under  the  fii'sl  budget. 

(d)  The  International  Commission  shall  prepare  its  own  budgets.  After  tin* 
International  Commission  apj)roves  a  budget,  It  shall  transmit  it  to  all  parties 
signatoiy^  to  the  Agreement  for  their  aiiproval.  Only  sifter  the  budgets  liave  been 
approved  by  the  four  parties  to  the  Agreement  shall  they  be  obliged  to  inaki'  Ihtnr 
t'onthbiitions.  However,  in  case  the  paHies  to  the  AgOHnnent  do  not  agn*e  on  a  new^ 
budget,  the  International  Commission  shall  temporarily  base  its  ex|)enditun\s  on 
the  previous  laidgel,  except  for  the  extraordinary,  one-time  expenditures  for  instal¬ 
lation  or  for  the  acquisition  of  (Hinijimenl,  and  the  pailies  shall  c'onlinne  to  inake 
their  conlributkms  on  tliat  basis  until  a  new  budget  is  api)roved. 


Article  15 


(a)  The  lieadtiuarters  shall  be  ()i>erational  and  in  phwe  williiii  ivvmity-fonr 
houi>:  after  the  cease-fire. 
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(b)  The  regional  teams  shall  be  operational  and  in  place,  and  three  te^uns  for 
supenision  and  c'ontrul  of  the  ret  urn  of  the  captured  and  detained  personnel  shall 
be  operational  iuid  ready  for  dispatch  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  cease-fire. 

(c)  Other  teams  shall  he  oiierational  and  in  place  within  fifteen  to  thirty  days 
after  the  c  ease-fire* 


Article  16 


Meetings  sluUI  be  convened  at  the  call  of  the  Chainnan.  The  fntemational  Ooni- 
niission  shall  adopt  otlier  working  procedures  apprcjpriate  for  the  effective  discharge 
of  its  hinctions  and  consistent  wiih  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  Soiitli  Vietntun. 


Article  17 


The  Members  of  the  International  Commission  may  accept  the  obligations  of 
this  Protocol  by  sending  notes  of  acceptance  to  the  four  parties  signatory  to  the 
Agreement,  Should  a  member  of  tJie  Inteniational  C'ommission  decide  to  withdraw 
from  the  International  Commission,  it  may  do  so  by  giving  three  months  notice 
by  means  of  notes  to  the  four  parties  to  the  Agreement,  in  which  case  those  four 
parties  shall  consult  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  replace¬ 
ment  member. 


Article  18 


This  Pi'otocol  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature  by  plenipotentiary  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  the  parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam.  It  shall 
be  strictly  implemented  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 

DONE  in  Paris  this  I  wenty-seventh  day  of  January,  One  Tliousand  Nine  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy-Three,  in  Vietnamese  and  English,  The  Vietnamese  and  English 
texts  are  official  and  equally  authentic. 


[Sepmate  Numbered  Page] 


For  the  (iovemmcnt  of  the 
Ignited  States  of  America 


For  the  (iovemment  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam 


WlLlJAM  P  RtHlKKS 
Secretanj  of  Stale 


Tk,^n  Van  Ijvm 

Minister  for  Fotvign  Affrirs 
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I  Separate  Numbered  Page) 


F'or  the  Ciovernment  ol'  the 
Demoeratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 


For  the  Provisional  Revoluticjniu'y 
Govenitnenl  of  tlie  Reijublie  of 
South  Vietnam 


NcmEN  DityTkinii 
M i  n  isterfor  Fomign  AJJa  i  rs 


NarvEN  Titi  Binu 
Minister  for  Foreign  A^ffaii's 


PRcmnoL  TO  rm  A(tKEEMENT  on  f^NniNO  nit:  Wak  ANt)  Rt:sTomNis  PKAct:  in  Vietnam 

CONt'ERNING  TUE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  CONTROL  ANU  Si’PERVISlON 

The  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  witli  the  eontTiiTeiu‘e  of  tiie 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

The  Government  of  the  Deinocmtic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with  the  concurreiKt’ 
of  the  Prcnisional  Revolutionary  Gfn  emmenl  of  the  Republic  of  Stmt h  Vietnam, 

In  implementation  of  Aiticle  18  of  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietmun  signed  on  this  date  providing  for  tlie  fonnation  of  the 
Intenuitioiuil  Commission  of  Control  and  Siipen-isiotL 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 


[Text  of  Protcx'ol  Articles  1-17  same  as  above,) 


Article  LS 


The  Prolot'ol  to  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the  Wai^anci  Restoring  Peace  in 
Vietnam  conc’eming  the  International  Commission  of  ('ontrol  <md  Supemsion  shiill 
enter  into  force  upon  signature  of  this  document  by  the  Secretary’  of  State  of  the 
(iovenunent  of  the  United  States  of  America  mid  the  Minister  for  F{>reig!i  Affairs 
of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  upon  signature  of 
a  document  in  the  same  terms  by  the  Secretary'  of  State  of  the  (iovemment  of  the 
I'uited  States  of  America,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  GovemmenI  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Goveniment  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  imtl  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Revolutionary'  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  VietnauL  The  ITolocol 
shall  be  strictly  implemented  by  all  the  pailies  concenuHf 

DONE  in  Paris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun¬ 
dred  aiui  Severn y-Th re e,  in  V^ietnamese  tmd  EnglisiL  The  Vietnamese  and  Eiiglisli 
texts  are  offK'ial  mid  equally  authentic. 
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For  the  Goveninient  of  the 
United  States  of  America 


For  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viefrumi 


WiixiAM  R  Rogers 
Semdary  of  State 


Ngi^\'en  Di  t  Trinh 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 


Protocol  OH  the  Cease-Fire  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  Joint  Military 
Commissions 

Protocol  to  thf:  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peac'e  in  Vitn'NAM 
Concerning  the  Cease-Fire  in  S(hth  Vietnam  and  toe  Joint  Military  Commissions 

The  part  ies  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam, 

In  implementation  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  2,  Article  3,  Art  icle  5,  .\rticle 
6,  Article  16  and  Article  17  of  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam  signed  on  this  date  which  provide  for  the  cease-fire  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  the  establishment  of  a  Four-Party  Joint  Militar>^  Commission  and  a  Two- 
Party  Joint  Militaiy^  Commission, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


Cease-Fire  in  Sot  th  Vietnam 


Article  i 


The  1  iigh  Commands  of  the  parties  in  South  Vietnam  shall  issue  promi>l  and 
timely  orders  to  all  regular  and  irregular  anned  forces  and  the  armed  police  under 
their  command  to  completely  end  hostilities  throughout  South  Vietnam,  at  tine 
exact  lime  stipulated  in  Article  2  of  the  Agreement  and  ensure  that  these  anned 
forces  and  armed  police  comply  with  these  orders  and  respect  the  cease-fire. 


A  rf  icle  2 


(a)  As  soon  as  the  cease-fire  comes  into  force  aiid  until  regulations  are  issued 
by  the  Joint  Military  Commissions,  all  ground,  river,  sea  and  air  combat  forces 
of  the  parties  in  South  Vietnam  shall  remain  in  place;  that  is,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
stable  cease-fire,  there  shall  be  no  m^or  redeployments  or  movements  that  would 
extend  each  party’s  area  of  control  or  would  result  in  contact  between  opposing 
armed  forces  and  clashes  w^hi(*h  might  take  place. 

(b)  All  regular  mid  irregular  armed  forces  and  the  armed  police  of  the  parties  in 
South  Vietnam  shall  observe  the  prohibition  of  the  following  acts: 
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(1)  AniK'd  patrols  into  areas  controlled  by  opptising  armed  torches  ami  Hights 
by  bomber  aiid  nghter  ainraft  of  all  tyi)es,  except  lor  imaniiefl  llights  for  profiiieie 
cy  training  and  maintenance; 

(2)  Armed  attacks  against  miy  person,  either  military  or  civilian,  by  any  mt'ans 
whatsoever,  including  the  use  of  small  arms,  mortars,  iulillery'  bombing  and  straf¬ 
ing  by  ain>laries  and  any  other  ty|>e  of  weapon  or  explosive  device; 

(3)  .All  combat  operations  on  the  grnim«h  on  livens,  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air; 

(4)  All  hostile  acts,  terrorism  or  reprisals;  and 

(5)  All  acts  endangering  lives  or  public  or  private  prf)iiei1y. 

Article  3 

(a)  The  above-mentioned  prohibitions  shall  not  hamper  or  rest  rid: 

(1)  Civilian  supply,  freedom  of  movement,  freedom  to  work,  and  freedfun 
of  the  people  to  engage  in  trade,  and  cidlian  c'ommunication  and  tnuispotlation 
between  and  among  all  areas  in  South  Vietnam; 

(2)  The  use  by  each  party  in  areas  under  its  control  of  militai^  sni)port  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  engineer  and  transpoilatiou  units,  in  repair  ai\tl  construction  of 
public  facilities  ami  the  transponation  and  supplying  of  the  population; 

(3)  Nonnal  miiitai'y  proficiency  rraiiiing  t'onducletl  by  the  i)ai1ies  in  the  are;is 
under  their  respective  control  witl^  tine  regard  for  public  safety. 

(b)  The  Joint  Military  Commissions  shall  immediately  agree  on  txuTiiiors, 
routes,  and  other  regulations  governing  the  movement  of  military  transport  air- 
crat't,  militai'y  transpoil  vehicles,  and  militar>^  transport  vessels  of  all  tyiies  of  fine 
])aity  going  through  are^is  under  the  control  of  other  parties. 

Articled 

In  order  to  aveil  conllict  and  ensure  nomial  conditions  for  Ihfjse  anued  hjrces 
which  are  in  direcl  contact,  and  pending  regulation  by  the  Joint  Military’  ComniiS” 
sions,  the  commanders  of  the  opposing  tinned  forces  at  those  pla(*es  of  direcl  (Tin- 
tact  shall  meet  as  soon  as  the  (^ase-llre  comes  into  force  with  a  view'  to  reaching 
an  agreement  on  iemporaiy  measures  to  aveil  conflicl  and  to  ensure^  supply  ami 
medical  care  for  these  anned  forcT's. 


Art  tele  5 

(a)  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  ceast^-fire  comes  intt)  effect,  each  party  shall 
do  its  utmost  to  complete  the  removal  or  deaetivation  of  all  demolition  ohjeds, 
mine-rields,  traps,  obsla(4es  or  other  dirngerous  ohjeiJs  jilaced  previously,  so  as  not 
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Append 3 


to  liajnper  the  fjofmlaf ion’s  movement  and  work,  in  the  first  place  on  waterw^ays, 
roads  iind  nulroads  in  Soiitii  Vietnam.  Those  mines  which  cannot  be  removed  or 
deactivated  within  that  time  shall  be  clearly  marked  and  must  be  removefi  or  deac¬ 
tivated  as  soon  as  possible. 

(b)  Emplat^ement  of  mines  is  |>rohibited,  except  as  a  defensive  measure  ^iroiind 
the  edges  of  military  installations  in  places  where  they  do  not.  hamper  the  [>opu- 
lat ion’s  movement  and  work,  and  movement  on  waterways,  roads  and  railrt>ads. 
Mines  mu]  other  obstacles  already  in  place  at  the  edges  of  military  installations  may 
renuiin  in  [>lace  if  they  are  in  places  wliere  they  do  not  hamper  the  populat ion's 
movement  tUid  w  ork,  and  movement  on  w^aterways,  roads  and  railroads* 

Art  icle  6 

Civilian  police  and  civilian  security  personnel  of  the  parties  in  South  Vietnam, 
who  are  respcmsiliie  for  the  maintetiance  of  law'  and  order,  shall  strictly  res|>ect 
the  prohibitions  set  forth  in  Article  2  of  this  Protocol.  As  required  by  their  respon¬ 
sibilities,  nonnahy  they  shall  be  authorized  to  carry  pistols,  hut  wiien  required  by 
unusual  circumstances,  they  sludi  be  allowed  to  carry'  other  small  individual  anus. 

Article  7 

(a)  The  entry  into  South  Vietnam  of  rei)lac*ement  annaments,  munitions,  mid 
war  material  permitted  under  Article  7  of  the  Agreement  shall  take  place  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Two-Piirty  Joint  Military’  Commission  and  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  and  through  such  points  of 
entry  only  as  are  designated  by  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties.  The  tw^o  South 
Vietnamese  parties  shall  agree  on  these  points  of  entry  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  cease-fire*  The  two  South  Vietnamese  pmlies  may  select 
as  many  as  six  points  of  entry  which  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  places  wiiere 
teiims  of  the  International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supenision  are  to  be  based 
conUiined  in  Article  4  (d)  of  the  Protocol  concerning  the  International  Commission. 
At  the  same  time,  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  may  iiJso  select  poinis  of  entry' 
from  thc‘  list  of  |)laces  set  fort  h  in  Article  4  (d)  of  that  Protocol, 

(b)  Each  of  the  designated  points  of  entry  shall  be  available  only  for  (  hat  South 
Vietnamese  party  which  is  in  control  of  that  point.  The  two  South  Vietnamese 
ties  shall  have  ati  equal  number  of  points  of  entry. 

Article  8 

(a)  In  implementation  of  Ailicle  5  of  the  Agreement,  the  United  States  mid  the 
other  foreign  count  lies  refemd  to  in  Article  5  of  the  Agreement  shall  take  with 
them  all  their  annaments,  munitifms,  anti  war  material.  Transfers  of  such  items 
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whifh  would  loavT  I  hem  in  South  Vietnam  Mihail  not  t>e  made  subsequent  to  the 
entiy  into  t’oix^e  of  the  Agreement  exeepl  transfei^i  of  eomimmic'ations,  trails- 
jM>rt,  and  other  noiecombal  materiai  to  the  Four-Party  Joint  Militai^^  ('oinuiission 
or  the  Internal ional  (’omniission  of  Control  and  Supen  isinn. 

(h)  Within  five  days  after  the  entry  into  foree  of  Itie  eease-fire,  the  Ihiitetl 
Slates  shall  intorm  the  Four-Pai1y  Joint  Mililar>'  (Vanmlssion  mid  tlie  Infeniational 
Conifiiissitm  of  ('ontrol  and  Supemsion  of  the  general  j)lans  for  timing  of  eomplete 
troop  withdrawals  whkh  shall  lake  plaec  in  four  phases  of  fifteen  days  each.  Il  is 
anticipated  that  the  nimibeis  of  troops  willidrawn  tti  each  |ihase  are  nol  \ikv\y  lo  be 
widely  different,  altlunigh  it  is  not  leasilite  to  ensure  equal  miml>t‘n4.  Tlie  approxi¬ 
mate  ivumhei's  to  bv  willidrawn  in  each  phase  shall  l>e  given  to  the  Four-Party  Joinl 
Militm'y  Commission  and  the  Inteniational  (’ominission  of  Ct)nlrol  and  Supemsion 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  actual  withdrawals  so  that  (hey  ctm  (iroperly  carry  out 
their  tasks  in  relation  thereto. 


ArfideD 


(a)  In  implementation  <}f  Article  (i  of  the  Agreement,  I  he  Cnited  Stales  and  the 
<ither  foreign  (xmnlries  rcvferred  lo  in  that  Art icJe  shall  dismantle  anti  remove  from 
South  Vietnam  or  tleslroy  all  militaiy  basics  in  South  Vieinam  of  llie  United  Stales 
anti  of  the  other  foreign  countries  referred  to  in  that  AHicle,  including  wt^apons, 
mines,  and  other  military  equii)ment  at  these  bases,  for  the  pun>r)se  of  making 
them  unusable  for  militaiy  puiposes. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  sujiply  the  Four  Party  Joint  Military  t'omnvission 
anti  the  Intenuilional  Commission  of  Control  and  Suijemsion  with  necessaiy'  infor¬ 
mation  on  |>lans  for  base  dismantlement  so  lhal  tht)st*  Commissifms  vim  proiierly 
cany  tnit  their  tasks  in  relatitm  thereto. 

The  JtUNT  Miutaky  Commissions 
Artiviv  10 

(a)  The  implementation  of  the  Agreement  is  lh(‘  resi>onsibility  t)f  the  tiarlies 
signatoiy  to  the  Agreemenf 

Tlie  Four-Pai1y  Joint  Military  (Commission  has  the  task  of  ensuring  Joint  aclion 
by  the  parties  iti  imijlementing  the  Agreement  liy  sening  as  a  channel  of  commu¬ 
nication  among  the  parties,  liy  (irawing  up  [ilans  ami  fixing  the  modalities  to  caiT>' 
out.  cfvoniinate,  tollnw  and  inspect  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  mem  ioiusl 
in  Ajticte  lb  of  the  Agreement,  and  by  negotiating  anrl  sellling  all  mattc^rs  concern¬ 
ing  the  imtdemenlation  of  I  hose  jirovisions. 

(b)  Tlie  conc  rete  tasks  of  the  Fom-Pai1y  Joinl  Military  Commission  are: 
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{!)  To  coordinate,  follow  and  inspect  the  implementation  of  tlie  above-men¬ 
tioned  provisions  of  the  Agreement  by  the  four  parties; 

(2)  To  deter  and  detect  violations,  to  deal  ulth  cases  of  violation,  and  to  settle 
conflicts  and  matters  of  contention  between  the  parties  relating  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  provisions; 

(3)  To  dispatch  without  delay  one  or  more  Joint  teams,  as  rtKiuired  by  specific 
cases,  to  any  part  of  South  Vietnam,  to  investigate  alleged  violations  of  the  Agreement 
and  to  assist  the  parties  in  fmding  measures  to  prevent  recurrence  of  similar  cases; 

(4)  To  engage  in  observation  at  the  places  where  this  is  necessary  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  functions; 

(5)  To  f)erfomi  such  additional  tasks  as  it  may,  by  unanimoiis  decision,  detenuine, 

Anlcle  J  2 

(a)  There  shall  be  a  Central  Joint  Military  Commission  located  in  Saigon.  Each 
party  shall  designate  immediately  a  military  delegation  of  fifty-nine  persons  to  rep¬ 
resent  it  on  the  Central  Commission.  The  senior  officer  designated  by  each  party 
shall  be  a  general  officer,  or  equivalent. 

(b)  There  shall  be  seven  Regional  Joint  Military  Commissions  located  in  the 
regions  shown  on  the  annexed  map  and  biised  at  the  following  places: 


‘gions 

Places 

I 

Hue 

II 

Danang 

III 

Pleiku 

W 

Plum  Thiel 

V 

Boen  Hoa 

VI 

My  Tiro 

VII 

Can  Tho 

Each  party  shall  designate  a  military'  delegation  of  sixteen  persons  to  represent 
it  on  each  Regional  Commission.  Tlie  senior  officer  designated  by  each  party  shall 
be  an  officer  from  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  ColoneL  or  equivaienL 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  joint  military  team  operating  in  each  of  the  areas  shown  on 
the  annexed  map  and  based  at  each  of  the  following  places  in  South  Vietnam: 

Region  2 

Quang  Tri 
Phu  Bai 
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Region  I! 

Hoi  An 
Tani  Ky 
Chu  l>ai 

Region  HI 

Kontum 
Hail  Bon 
Phu  Cat 
Tiiy  An 
Niiih  Jloa 
Ban  Me  Thuot 

Region  IV 

Da  Lat 
Bao  Loc 
I’han  Rang 

Region  P 

An  Lor 
Xuan  Loc 
Ben  Cat 
Cu  Chi 
Tan  An 

Region  VI 

Moc  Hoa 
Giong  Ti'om 

Region  VII 

Tri  Ton 
Vinh  Long 
Vi  Thanh 
Klianh  Hung 
Quan  Long 
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Each  party  shall  pro\1dp  four  qualified  persons  for  each  joint  mililai'y  team. 
The  senior  pei^on  designated  by  each  party  shall  be  an  officer  from  the  rank  of 
Miqor  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  or  equivalent. 

(cl)  The  Regional  Joint  Military  Commissions  shall  assist  the  Central  Joint  Mili¬ 
tary  ('ommission  in  performing  its  tasks  and  shall  supenise  the  operations  of  the 
joint  military  teams.  The  region  of  Saigon-Gia  Dinh  is  placed  under  the  responsibib 
ity  of  t  he  Central  Commission  which  shall  designate  joint  military  teams  to  cjperat  e 
in  this  region. 

(e)  Each  paily  sluill  be  authorized  to  provide  support  and  guard  personnel  for 
its  delegations  to  the  Cent  nil  Joint  Militaiy  Commission  and  Regional  Joint  Military 
Commissions,  and  for  its  members  of  the  joint  military  teams.  The  totai  number  of 
support  cUid  guard  personnel  for  each  party  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

(0  The  Central  Joint  Military  C-ommission  may  establish  such  joini  sulx-omnUs- 
sions,  joint  staffs  aiid  join!  military  teams  as  circumstances  may  re<iuire.  The  ('entCfil 
Commission  shall  detemiine  (he  numbers  of  persoimel  required  for  any  addilional 
subcommissions,  staffs  or  teams  it  establishes,  provided  that  each  party  shall  des¬ 
ignate  onc^ fourth  of  the  number  of  personnel  required  and  that  the  total  numlter  of 
persoiuiel  for  the  Four-Party  Joint  Militaiy  Commission,  to  include  its  staffs,  li^ams, 
and  support  personnel  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  three  hundred, 

(g)  The  delegations  of  the  tw^o  South  Vietnamese  parties  may  by  agreement, 
establish  provisional  sub-commissions  and  joint  military  teams  to  carry’  out  the 
tasks  specificaJIy  assigned  to  them  by  Article  17  of  the  Agreement.  With  respect  to 
Ailicle  7  of  the  Agreement,  tlie  two  South  Vietnamese  parties'  delegations  to  tlie 
Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  shall  establish  joint  militaiy  teams  at  the 
points  of  entry'  into  South  Vietnam  used  for  replacement  of  annainents,  munitions 
and  war  material  which  are  designated  in  accordance  with  Article  7  of  this  Proto¬ 
col.  FVom  the  time  the  cease-fire  comes  into  force  to  the  time  when  the  Tw^o- Party 
Joint  Military  Commission  becomes  operational,  the  two  SouUi  Vietiumiese  parties' 
delegations  to  tlte  Four- Party  Joint  Military  Commission  shall  fonii  a  provisional 
sub-commission  mul  provisional  joint  militaiy  te^ims  to  cany  out  its  tasks  concern¬ 
ing  captured  mul  detiiined  Vietnamese  civilian  persomiel  Wliere  necessary  for  the 
above  pun>oses,  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  may  agree  to  assign  personnel 
addilional  to  those  assigned  to  the  tw^o  South  Vietnamese  delegations  to  the  Four 
F*arty  Joint  Military  Commission. 


Artide  12 


(a)  In  accordance  with  Article  17  of  the  Agreement  wliich  stipulates  that  the 
two  South  VietUtimese  parties  shall  immediately  designate  their  respective  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  fonn  the  Tw^o-Party  Joint  Military  Commission,  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  cease-fire  comes  into  force,  the  two  designat  ed  South  Vietnamese  part  ies' 
delegations  to  the  Tw'o-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  shall  meet  in  Saigon  so  ;is 
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to  reat'li  m  a^^nMniient  as  soon  lis  p(jssiblt'  on  orgimizatioii  and  oporalion  of  the 
Tw^o-Party  Joint  Militar>^  romniission,  tis  well  as  the  measures  and  organization 
aimed  at  enforcing  the  ceiisc-fire  mid  presemng  ijeace  in  South  Vietnmn. 

(b)  F’rom  the  time  the  cease-fire  conies  into  force  to  the  lime  wlien  tiie  JVo- 
Party  Joint  Military  Commission  becomes  otterational  tlie  two  Soulh  Vietnamese 
I)ai1ies’  delegations  lo  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  at  all  levels  shall 
simiiltajieously  assume  the  tasks  of  the  lVo-Pai1y  Joiiit  Militaiy  Commission  at  all 
levels,  in  addition  to  their  fynctions  cis  delegations  to  the  Four-Party  Joint  Militiuy^ 
Commission, 

iv)  Ifi  at  the  time  tlie  Four-Ptirty  Joint  Military  Commission  i-viises  its  operation 
ill  accordance  with  Article  Ki  of  the  Agreement,  agreement  has  not  hetm  reacJunl 
on  organization  of  the  Tw-o-Pai1y  Joint  Militaiy  Commissium  the  delegations  of 
the  two  South  Vielnmnese  parties  seizing  with  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Com* 
missicm  at  all  levels  shall  continue  temtionmly  to  w'ork  together  as  a  provisitmal 
two-party  joint  military  commission  mid  to  assume  the  tasks  of  I  he  'Pw^o-Party  Joint 
Military  Commission  at  all  levels  until  the  TVv^o- Party  Joint  Military  Commission 
becomes  operat  tonal. 


Arfwk>  Id 


In  apjilication  of  the  principle  of  unanimity,  tlie  Joini  Military'  Commissions 
shall  have  no  {Jiairmen,  and  tneetings  shall  be  convened  at  the  re<juesl  of  any  rep¬ 
resentative.  The  Joint  Military  CVjmmissions  shall  adopt  wcjrking  prncerlures  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  effective  discharge  of  their  fimetions  and  resiionsilnlities. 


Arilrfe  14 


The  Joint  Military  Commissions  and  the  Inteniatiunal  Commission  of  (\mtrol 
and  Supemsion  shall  closely  t'ooperale  wath  mid  assist  eatJi  olher  in  can'ying  out 
their  respective  fynctions.  ICach  Joint  Military'  ('ommLssion  shall  iiifonn  the  intenia- 
tional  Commission  about  the  imi>lementatlon  of  those  provisions  of  the  Agreement 
for  w'hich  that  Joint  MiliUiry^  ('ominission  has  resfionsibility  mid  which  me  within  the 
competence  of  the  International  Commission.  Fach  -loint  Military  ('omniission  may 
retinest  the  Intematiomil  ('ommission  to  cany'  out  specific  fJiseivalion  atiivities. 


Aitidr  15 


The  Central  PTnu-Party  Joint  Milittiry  Cummission  shall  begin  operating  tw'en* 
ly-foiir  hours  after  the  ('(*ase*fire  comes  into  force.  Tht^  Regional  Four-Party  Joint 
Military  Commissions  shall  begin  o|)eraling  forty-eight  hours  after  the  tH'iLselire 
comes  into  force.  The  jt>!nt  military  temns  hastHi  at  the  places  listi^l  in  Article  11 
fe)  of  this  Protocol  shall  begin  tiperating  no  later  than  Hfteeti  days  after  the  cemse- 


ApprfidLr  3 


fire  comes  inlo  force.  The  delegations  of  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall 
simultaneously  l)egin  to  assume  the  tasks  of  the  Tw^o- Party  Joint  Military'  t'ommis- 
sion  as  provided  in  Article  12  of  this  Protocol. 

Artide  16 

(a)  The  parties  shall  provide  full  protection  and  aJI  necessary  assistmice  and 
cooperation  to  the  Joint  Military  Commissions  at  all  levels,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
tasks. 

(b)  The  Joint  Militaiy  Commissions  and  their  pei'sonneh  while  carrying  out 
their  tasks,  sluill  ei\joy  privileges  and  immunities  equivalent  to  those  accorded  dip¬ 
lomatic  missions  and  diplomatic  agents, 

(c)  The  personnel  of  the  Joint  Militaiy'  Commissions  may  cany  pistols  and 
wear  special  insigiiia  decided  upon  by  each  Central  Joint  Military  Commission.  The 
personnel  of  each  paity  while  guarding  Commission  installations  or  equipment  may 
be  authorized  to  cany  other  individual  small  arms,  as  detennined  by  each  Central 
Joint  Militaiy  Commission. 


Artide  17 


(a)  The  delegation  of  each  party  to  the  F'our-Party  Joint  Militaiy  Commission 
and  the  Two-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  shall  have  its  own  offices,  communi¬ 
cation,  logistics  and  transportation  means,  including  aircraft  when  necessary: 

(b)  Each  parly,  in  its  areas  of  control  shall  provide  appropriate  office  and 
accommodation  facilities  to  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  and  the  Two 
Party  Joint  Military  Commission  at  all  levels. 

(c)  The  parties  shall  endeavor  to  provide  to  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Two-Party  Joint  Military  Commission,  by  means  of  loan,  lease,  or 
gift,  the  common  means  of  operation,  including  equipment  for  communication, 
supply,  and  transport,  including  aircraft  when  necessary.  The  Joint  Military’  Com¬ 
missions  may  purchase  from  any  source  necessary  facilities,  equipment,  and  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  not  supplied  by  the  parties.  The  Joint  Military  Commis.sions  shall 
possess  and  use  these  facilities  and  this  equipment. 

(d)  The  facilities  and  the  equipment  for  common  use  mentioned  above  shall 
be  returned  to  the  t>arties  when  the  Joint  Military^  Commissions  have  ended  their 
activities. 
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Artieie  18 

The  common  expenses  of  the  Four-Party  .hunt  Military'  Coiimiissiori  shall  he 
home  equally  by  the  four  pailies,  and  the  common  expenses  of  the  Tv\'o-P;iily  .hiint 
MiliUuy  C'ommission  in  South  Vietnam  shall  he  lK>me  equally  by  these  two  paities. 


Arilcla  19 


This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signat  ure  hy  plenipotentiaiy  re|u’es(ui- 
tatives  of  all  the  parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam.  It  shall 
lie  stiictly  imidemented  by  all  the  parties  ('oncemecf. 

DONE  in  Paris  this  twenty -sev€uuh  day  of  January;  One  Thousaiul  Nine  linn- 
tired  mul  Seventy-Three,  in  Vietnamese  mul  English.  The  Vietnamese  mul  English 
texts  ru'e  official  and  equally  authentic. 


[Sepai*ate  Numbered  FageJ 


For  the  Government  of  the 
Lhiiled  States  of  America 

WlLtJAM  I’  MtKRS 
Secretary  of  State 


For  the  GovennuenI 
of  the  Republic'  of  Victnain 

Tran  Van  Lam 

Minister  for  Foreif/n  AJfairs 


[Sejiarate  Numbeied  f’age] 


For  the  Government  of  the 
Democrat  ic  Republic  of  Vietniun 

Dev  Trinu 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 


For  the  Pnmsitaial  Revolutionaiy 
Govern meni  of  the  Repuhlic  of 
South  Viet  mini 

NcjrvKN  Tju  Binj[ 

M i nisterfor  Fo reign  Affa i rs 


PtiOToi'OL  TO  TJJK:  AOREEMKNTON’  ENtJlNt;  TUE  War  ANP  Rt>^'n  )HlNC^  Pi:A(’E  in  ViETNAM  Gon- 
CEHNING  THE  GE/VSE-FFRE  IN  Solllt  VIETNAM  AND  TIJE  JotNT  MILITARY  t'nMMISSif  )NS 

The  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  the  concunTnce  of  tlu* 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

The  (iovernment  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnain,  with  the  c'oncurronce 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam, 


Apprndir  S 


In  implementation  of  tlie  first  paragraph  of  Article  2,  Article  3^  Article  5,  Art  icle 
6,  Article  16  and  Article  17  of  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Hestoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam  signed  on  this  date  which  provide  for  the  cease-fire  in  Sout  h  Viet¬ 
nam  mil  the  establishment  of  a  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Conmiission  and  a  Two- 
Party  Joint  Military  Commission, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


[Text  of  Protocol  Ailicles  1-18  same  as  above] 


Arilde  19 


The  l^otocol  to  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
in  Vietnam  concerning  the  C-ease-fire  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Joint  Military  Com¬ 
missions  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature  of  this  document  by  the  SecTetary 
of  Slate  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam^  and 
upon  signature  of  a  document  in  the  same  terms  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Goveniment  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
*\ffairs  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  The  Protocol  shall  be  strictly  implemented  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 

DONE  in  Paris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy-Three,  in  Vietnamese  and  English.  The  Vietnamese  and  English 
texts  are  official  and  etiually  authentic. 


For  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

WiLLL\M  P,  Rogees 
Secretaty  of  Stale 


For  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

NGirv'EN  Di  Y  Teinu 
MlniHterfor  Foreign  trs 


Protocol  on  Mine  Clearing  in  North  Viet-Nam 

Protocol  to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vuttnam 
Concerning  the  Removal,  Permanent  Deactwatton,  or  DestrI'CTION  of  Mines 
IN  THE  Territorlal  Waters,  Ports,  Harbors,  and  Waterways  or  the  Democ^ratic 
Republu’  ofVietnmi 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ainerica, 
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The  (iovomment  rifthe  Dejuocratic  Republic  of  Vlelnaiu, 

In  implementation  of  the  second  para^^raph  of  Article  2  of  the  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  iuul  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  signed  on  (his  date, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


Article  1 

The  Ihiited  Stales  shall  idcar  all  the  mines  it  has  placed  in  the  territoriai  waters, 
ports,  harbors,  and  w^ateways  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  This  mine 
clearing  oiieration  slvall  be  atTomplished  by  rendering  the  mines  harmless  through 
reinoviil,  penuanent  deactivation,  or  destruction. 


Article  2 


Witli  a  \iew^  to  ensuring  lasting  safety  for  the  movemctit  ol‘  peo|)le  and  water- 
cral't  mid  I  lie  [U’oteetion  of  importcUU  insinuat  ions,  mines  shall,  on  the  rctiuest  of 
the  Demoeratic  Retmblic  of  Vietnam,  be  removed  or  destroyed  in  the  indicaled 
areiis;  ;uid  wlienever  their  removal  or  destruction  is  impossible  mines  shall  he  per¬ 
manently  deactivated  and  tlieir  emplacement  clearly  nicu  keil. 


Arlicle  3 


The  mine  clearing  operation  shall  begin  at  twenty-four  hundred  (2400)  hotim 
(iMT  on  January’  27,  19713.  The  representatives  of  the  two  parties  shall  c'onsull 
immediately  on  relevant  factoi’s  and  agree  upon  the  earliest  possible^  tmget  date  for 
the  comtdetion  of  llic'  w^ork. 


Article  4 

The  mine  (tearing  oi>eratiQn  shall  be  conducted  in  acconUuu’c  with  priorities 
and  timing  agrecnl  upon  by  the  two  paities.  For  this  j>un)c^J'tt  representatives  of  the 
two  parties  shall  meet  at  an  early  dale  to  reat'h  agreement  on  a  program  and  a  plmi 
of  implementation.  To  this  end: 

(a)  The  Ihiited  States  shall  provide  its  plan  for  mine  clearing  operations, 
inctuding  maps  of  the  minefielcLs  and  information  contvniing  the  types  numln^rs 
mid  propeHies  of  the  mines: 

(b)  The  Democratic  RepiibUx^  of  VitMiiam  shall  pro\ide  all  aviiilable  maps  mid 
hydrographic'  <‘luii1s  mid  indicate^  thc^  mined  places  imd  all  oilier  [lounitial  hazcirds  to 
the  mine  desiring  operations  that  the  Democratic^  Republic  of  Vietnmn  is  aw^ire  of; 
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(c)  The  I  wo  parties  shall  agree  on  the  timing  of  implementation  of  each  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  and  provide  timely  notice  to  the  public  at  least  forty-eight  hours  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  mine  clearing  operations  for  that  segment* 

Article  5 

The  United  Stales  shall  be  responsible  for  the  mine  clearance  on  inland  water¬ 
ways  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam*  The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
shall  to  tlie  full  extent  of  its  capabilities,  actively  participate  in  the  mine  cle^irance 
with  the  means  of  surveying,  removal  and  destruction  and  technical  advice  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  United  States* 


Article  6 


With  a  view'  to  ensuring  the  safe  movement  of  people  and  watercraft  on  water¬ 
ways  and  at  sea,  the  United  States  shall  in  the  mine  clearing  process  supply  timely 
information  about  the  progress  of  mine  clearing  in  each  area,  and  about  the  remain¬ 
ing  mines  to  be  destroyed.  The  United  States  shall  issue  a  communique  w'hen  t  he 
operations  have  been  concluded. 


Article  7 

In  conducting  mine  clearing  operations,  the  LIS,  personnel  engaged  in  these 
operations  shall  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  V^ietnam 
and  shall  engage  in  no  activities  inconsistent  with  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  and  this  Protocol.  The  U*S.  personnel  engaged 
in  the  mine  clearing  operations  shall  be  immune  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  the  duration  of  the  mine  clearing  operations. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  ensure  the  safety  of  t  he  IIS,  person¬ 
nel  for  the  duration  of  their  mine  clearing  activities  on  the  territory  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  shall  provide  this  personnel  with  all  possible  assis¬ 
tance  ajid  the  means  needed  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  that  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties. 


Artiele  8 

Tins  Protocol  to  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
in  Vietnam  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  It  shall  be  strictly  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  two  paities. 
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DONE  in,  Paris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy-Three,  in  Vietnamese  and  English.  The  Vietnamese  tU\d  English 
texts  are  official  and  equally  authentic. 


For  the  Government  of  the 

United  States  of  America 

For  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

William  P.  Rooers 

Secret  a  f'y  of  St  a  te 

Ngit\'en  Di  y  Trinii 

M i n  isterfor  Foreign  Affa  i rs 
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Abbreviations  and  Acronyms 


AAA 

AAG 

ACTOVRAD 

AID 

ARG 

ARVN 

antiaircraft  artillery 

Army  Advisory  Group 

Coastal  Surveillance  Radar  System 

Agency  for  International  Developmenl 
amphibious  ready  group 

Anny  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

(’BU 

(’lA 

ClCC 

CINCPAC 

CINCPACAF 

CINCREDCOM 

COMNAVR)RV 

COMSEC 

COMUSMACV 

COMLfSSAG 

CONPLAN 

CONUS 

CORDS 

COSVN 

CRIMP 

cluster  bomblet  munition 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

C’ombined  Interdiction  C'oordinating  Committee 
(’ommander  in  Chief,  Pacific 

Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Force 

Commander  in  Chief,  Readiness  Command 

Commander,  IIS  Naval  Forces,  Vietnam 
communications  security 

Commander,  US  Military  Assistance  C’ommaud,  Vietnam 
Commander,  US  Support  Activities  Group 

Contingency  Plan 

Continental  United  States 

Ci\il  Operations  and  Rural  Development  Support 

Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam 

Consolidated  RVNAF  Improvement  and  Modernization 
Program 

C'VA 

Attack  Carrier 

DAO 

DMZ 

DRSTO 

DRV 

Defense  Attache  Office 

Demilitarized  Zone 

Defense  Resource  Surveillance  and  Temiination  Office 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

ECM 

ELINT 

electonic  coimtermeasures 
electronic  intelligence 

FANK 

FP.IMC 

fp.™t 

Forces  Armees  Nationales  Khmeres 
four-party  joint  mUitary  commission 
four-party  Joint  military  team 
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FSB 

FWMAF 

fire  su[>port  base 

Fi-ee  World  Military  Assistance  Forces 

(K'l 

t;VN 

ground  control  fed  intercept 

Goveniment  of  Vietruun 

IIKS 

Hamlet  Evaluation  System 

I&L 

lAHG 

ICC 

ICCS 

ISA 

Installations  and  Logistics 

Intlochina  Ad  Hoc  Group 

International  Gnntrol  Gommission 

International  C'oniniission  ofGontrol  mid  Supervision 
Inteniational  Security  Affairs 

.K’S 

JGS 

JIC 

Jl’SMAG 

JCSMAGTHAI 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Joint  (ieneral  Staff 

Joint  Information  (k'nter 

Joint  l^S  Military  Advisor  Grouj) 

Joint  US  Militaiy  Assistance  Group,  Thailand 

LCM 

I.OC 

LORAN 

lAT 

landing  craft,  mechanized 
lines  f)r communication 
long-range  aid  to  navigation 
landing  v^ehicie,  tracked 

MAA(J 

AUCEA 

MAP 

MEDT 

MEDTC-Rpiir 

MIG  aircraft 

MR 

MRTTH 

MS(4 

Militaiy  Assistance  Advisory  Groii|j 

Military  Assistance  Comnumd  for  Economic  Affain^ 
Military  Assistance  P^rogram 

Military  Eijuipment  Delivery  Temn 

Militaiy  Etjuipmeiit  Delivery  Teimi,  C'ambodia 
Mikoyan-Gurevich  (Soviet-Riissimi  aircnift) 

Mililmy  Region 

Military  Region  Tri  Thien  Hue 
ocean  minesweeper 

NATO 

NAVFACENGCOM 

NLF 

NP 

NSC' 

NSDM 

NVA 

Noith  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgmiization 

Naval  P^acilities  Engineering  Comnumd 

National  Liberation  Front 

National  I\iliee 

National  Security  Council 

National  Security  Decision  Menunaiuhim 

North  Vietnamese  Army 
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NVN 

North  V^ietnamese 

OPLAN 

OSD 

Operational  Plan 

Office  of  t  he  Secretary  of  Defense 

PAVN 

PCF 

PF 

PIRAZ 

PDF 

PMDL 

POL 

PPBS 

PRG 

PSDF 

PSYOP 

I^F 

People's  Aniiy  of  Vietnam 
patrol  craft  fast 

Popiilai-  Forces 

Positive  Identification  Radar  Ad\1sory  Zone 

Pathet  Lao 

Provisional  Military  Demarcation  Line 
petroleum,  oils  and  lubricants 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  system 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 

People’s  Self  Defense  Force 

Psychological  Operation 
patrol  tor|>ecio  fast 

RDC 

RF 

RLAF 

ROK 

ROKfA' 

RTAF 

RTAW 

RVN 

RVNAF 

Rural  Development  Cadre 

Regional  Force 

Royal  Laotian  Air  Force 

Republic  of  Korea 

Republic  of  Korea  Forces  in  Vietnam 

Royal  Thailand  Air  Force 

Royal  Tliai  Army  Volunteer  Force 

Republic  of  Viet  nam 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 

SAMs 

SEA  LORDS 

SEAWAGONS 

SGU 

SIOP 

SRG 

STOL 

SV'NLA 

surtace-to-air  missiles 

Southeast  Asia  Lake-Ocean-River-Delta  Strategy 
Southeast  Asia  Watch  Group  on  a  Negotiated  Settlement 
Special  Guerrilla  Unit 

Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan 

Senior  Review  Group 
short  takeoff  and  landing 

South  Vietnam  Liberation  Army 

TVS 

TOR 

TOW 

Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
tenns  of  reference 

tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wire-guided 

USARV 

US  Army,  Vietnam 
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IISSAG 

US  Support  Activities  Group 

VC 

VCI 

VNAF 

TOMC 

VNN 

VSSG 

Viet  Cong 

Viet  Cong  infrastructure 

Vietnam  Air  P'orce 

Vietnamese  Marine  Corps 

Vietnamese  Nav^ 

Viet  nam  Special  Studies  Group 

WESTPAC 

WHEC 

WSAG 

Western  Pacific 

high-endurance  cutters  (Coast  Guard) 
Washington  Special  Actions  Group 

YRBM 

repair,  berthing,  messing  bai:ge  (Coast  Guard) 
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Principal  Civilian  and  Military  Officers 


President  and  Commander  in  Chief 

Richard  M.  Nixon  20  Jan  69-00  Aiig  74 


Assisi  an  t  to  the  President 
fo  r  Nati onal  Securi ty  Affa  i rs 

Henry  A.  Kissinger 

20Jan6‘}-Spp7:J 

Secreinry  of  Stale 

Williiun  P.  Rogers 

Henry  A.  Kissinger 

22  Jan  69-02  Sep  73 
Sep  73^aii  77 

Secretary  of  Ikfense 

Mel\in  R.  l^ird 

22  Jan  69-29  Jan  73 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

David  Packard 

Kenneth  Rush 

Elliot  L.  Ricliardson 

24  Jan  6i)-23  Feb  72 

23  Feb  72-29  Jan  73 
Jan  7;t-May73 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
( Intentational  Security  Affairs) 

G-  Wiirren  Nutter 

04  Mar  69^J0  Jait  73 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Sys  tern  s  An  alys  is) 

Ivan  Selin  (Acting) 

Gardiner  L.  Tucker 

31  Jan69-;J0Jan70 
30  Jan  7&-;10  Mar  73 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  oJ\SiaJf 

General  Earle  G.  Wlieeler,  USA 

Admiral  Tliomas  H.  Moorer 

03Jul64-02Jul70 

02  Jul  7(MH  Jul  74 

Chief  of  Staff  US  Army 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland 

General  Bmc^e  Piilmer,  Jr.  (Acting) 

General  Creighton  W,  Abrams 

03  Jill  68-;10Jun72 

01  Jul  72-11  Oct  72 
12  Oct  72-(M  Sep  74 
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Ch  i (d'  of  Nfi  vai  Opera  t ions 
Adininil  Thoiiia^i  H.  Moorer 
Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zimnvalt,  Jr. 

Chief  of  Staff  VS  Air  Force 
GetU'ralJohn  P  McConnell 
General  John  L).  Ryan 

Co  mm  a  nda  nt,  1 Marine  Corps 
(fcneral  Leonard  F.  Cliapman,  Jn 
(jeneral  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr, 

Director,  Joint  Staff 
Vice  Admiral  Nels  C.  Johnson 
Lieutenant  General  John  W.  Vogt,  USAF 
Rear  Admiral  Masoti  B,  Freemati  (Acting) 

Lieutenant  General  George  M.  Seignious,  IL  l^SA 

Commander  hi  Chief  Atlantic 
Admiral  Ephraim  P,  Holmes 
Admiral  Cluirles  K.  Duncan 
Admiral  Isaac  C,  Kidd 

Commander  in  Chief  ItS  European  Command 
General  Lyman  L.  lammiizei;  l^SA 
General  Andrew  J.  Goodpasten  CHA 

Commander  in  Chief  Pacifie 
Admiral  John  S.  McCaitn  Jr. 

Admiral  Noel  Gayler 

Com  mander  in  Chief  US  Readiness  Com  mand 
(  Established  1  Jati  72,  replacing  LIS  Strike  C'omniand) 
General  John  L  Throckmorton,  liSA 

Commander  in  (Itief  US  Southern  Command 
General  George  R.  Matlier,  USA 
General  (George  V.  Underwood,  Jn,  USA 

Commander  in  Chief  Strategic  Air  Command 
General  Brnc'e  K.  Uolkmay,  USAF 
(ieiieral  Jcdin  C,  Meyer,  USAF 


01  Aug  67-01  Jul  70 
01  Jul  7(M)1  Jul  74 


01  FebOfMM  Aug  69 
01  Aug  69-31  Jul  73 


01  Jmi  f>H-;il  Dee  71 
01  Jan  72-30  Jim  75 


01  Aug  68^19  Jul  70 
20  Jul  70-07  Apr  72 
08  Apr  72-11  Jun  72 
12  Jun  72^M  May  74 


17  Jim  67-30  Sep  70 
30  Sep  70-431  Oet  72 
;U  0(1  72-:i0  May  75 


0l  Nov  62-05  May  (>9 
05  May  69-01  Nov  74 


31Jiil  68-01  Sep  72 
01  Sep  72-:40  Aug  7f) 


01  Jan  72-01  Feb  73 


18  Feb  69-20  Sep  71 
20  Sep  71-17  Jan  73 


01  Aug  68-01  May  72 
01  May  72-01  Aug  74 
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Commander  in  Chief  US  Strike  Command 

(Also  serv^ecl  as  Commander  in  Chief,  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  (CINt'MEAF- 
SA);  USSTRICOM  was  disestablished  on  30  Dec  71  imd  replaced  by  the  US  Readiness 
C’ommand;  MEAFSA  responsibilities  were  assigned  elsewtiere  on  31  Dec  71) 

General  Theodore  J,  Conway,  USA  01  Nov  06-01  Aug  69 

GeneralJohn  L  Throckmorton,  USA  01  Aug  69-n:il  Dec  71 


Com77iande}\  US  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam 

General  Creighton  W,  Abrams,  USA  02  Jul  68-20  Jiin  72 

General  Fred  C.  Weyand,  USA  29  Jun  72-29  Mar  73 
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Mititarg  aud  the  Media:  I9(iS-197S  (Washington;  GPO,  H)96),  pp.  401^22. 
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April  because  President  Thieu  had  told  him,  in  January,  that  the  operation  would  last  about 
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ers  in  1427. 

15.  Entries  for  0845,  10  Feb  7i,  lUXii  1220.  12  Feb  71,  TS,  Moorer  Diary. 

16.  Enemy  preparations  anti  objectives  sere  described  in  The  Military  History  Institute  of 
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272-275. 

17.  The  course  of  combat  is  described  from  the  AliVN  persi>ective  in  MajCen  Nguyen  Duy 
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891  (7  Apr  71)  see  L 

52.  (Tii-GP  4)  Msg,  SecDef  (DEF  2800)  lo  ilHiTAC,  OH1700Z  Jiin  71;  (S-CiP  4)  Memo, 
St^eDef  to  (VK'S,  24  Jon  71,  AM  lo  Jt'S  2:144/177-2,  29  Jiin  71;  4)  Msg,  ( JNt'PAG  lo  J(’S, 

I20815Z  Jul  71.  J(^S  IN  21707;  (S-GIM)  Msg.  JCS  5141  to  t'lN(’l\A(\  20  Aug  71;  JMF  891  (7 
Apr  71 1  (TS^GP  4 )  JPS  2478/(i07,  0  Nov  71;  {TS-(iP  4 )  Msg,  JC^S  2872  to  ('1N(TAC,  5  FeO  72; 
(TS-GP  41  Msg,  4VH  2880  to  CSA,  5  Feb  72;  (S-GP  4)  J(’SM- 128^72  to  SeeDef,  4  Apr  72,  Api> 
B  to  JC 'S  2178/(i07-l ,  14  Mar  72;  (S-GP  4)  Msg,  J(7S  7208  to  dNl'PACl  4  Apr  72;  JMF  895/027 
(0  Sox  Tip 

5:1  (TS-(rP  1)  Memo,  SeeDef  lo  Set'Slale.  Atl  Gen,  CMPS,  IK'I,  and  Dr.  Kissinger.  “IPS. 
Siijipon  for  Military  Artivities  in  Lios  (S),"  8  Jun  71,  JMF  891  (7  Apr  71 )  see  1. 

In  Felmiaiy'  the  JPS  hatl  provided  tbe  SeercJary  mi  assessnient  of  the  refiuiremeni  for 
adfiitional  'r-28s  for  Sfmilieasl  Asian  allies.  They  had  told  him  lhal  there  was  “no  aeeeplahle 
eiose  air  suppoil  off-the-shelf  n'plaeement''  for  llu^  T-28  airf'rafi  lhal  met  the  basie  need  for 
a  cheap,  effeefive,  anti  eiisy  If)  niaiutain  weapon  system,  (.'oiisequenlly,  on  8  Ajiril  1971,  the 
Hi'eretaiy'  of  DiTenst^  approved  a  T-28D  inventory  t>f  18  for  PanibtKha,  80  for  bios,  ami  Ot) 
for  Thailand.  Al  thai  lime  he  asktsl  Ihe  SeeiTtary  fif  the  Air  Foht  In  review  availahle  iiir- 
craft  to  delenuine  if  lietler  ami  elieaper  idternalive  planes  might  he  jjrovitleti  Ihe  Htmlheasl 
Asian  allies.  On  12  t  leloht'r  1971,  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  reported  lhal  no  one  airtTafl 
among  av  ailaUe  alieinalives  was  '"clearly  siiperitir  from  an  tiperalional  stmidpoint”  mid  rec- 
ommendetl  mot  111  u  at  ion  of  GSAF  T-28AS  to  fulfill  nt^ardenn  MAP  requiremeiils,  (S-(^P  4) 
JCSM-1>;1-71  TO  SeeDef,  1 1  Feb  71,  Bncl  ttj  ,K\S  2:129/:j:17,  8  Pel>  71;  (4M1P  4)  Memo,  SetJlef 
lo  SeeAnuy,  SeeAF,  mitl  (M(^S.  8  .Apr  71.  Alt  to  JGS  22:59/227-1,  12  Apr  71;  JMF  1K)7/U>0  (8 
Feb  71 )  se(^  1.  (.'^GP  4)  Memo,  Se^^AF  to  Seeflef,  i:5  OtJ  71.  Alt  tt)  JC^S  2:3:J9/:m-4,  2(i  Oel  71, 
same  file,  sec  2. 

14,  (TS-GP  1 )  Meiut).  SeeDef  lo  (Mt'S,  8  Jun  71,  Ati  ro  JGS  2:144/177-L  9  Jim  71;  (S-(tP 
I )  Isl  N/M  of  JC’S  2244/177-1.  19  Jan  72;  JMF  891  (7  Ai>r  71)  see  1,  (S-GIM )  C^M-blOl -71  to 
Set'Def,  8  Nov  71,  Atl  m  JCS  2244/181,  14  Jan  72,  JMF  895  (S  Nov  71). 

55.  See  ahovc'  pp.  22-22, 

5(i  (S-GI’  ;1)  Memo,  Dir  of  Program  Analysis.  NS('  Staff  I  o  VSStp  1(1  I  lee  71,  All  lo  Jt’S 
2472/790,  28  Dee  71:  ( TS-(rP  I )  t'M- 1440-71  lo  SeeDef.  10  Jan  72;  JMF  91 1  (10  D(H‘  71 ). 

57,  (TS-GP  :i)  l^rnialetl  RVN  Assessment,  19  Jan  72,  Enel  lo  AM  to  Jt’S  24727799-1,  19  Jan 

72,  JMF  91 L  { B)  Dee  71 ), 

18.  (S)  Memo,  Dr.  Ki.ssinger  to  DSet^Staie,  DepSecDef,  ami  IK’l.  "Vielnam  A,sst^ssmem,'' 
19  Jan  72;  (TS-(JP  :J)  TP  for  Aetg  DepSecThT  mul  GJf'S  for  SRG  Mig  tm  17  Jmi  72,  rial,,  Alt 
to  J(’S  2 172/T90-1.  I9  ,Ian  72;  JMF  9M  ( 10  Dee  71 ).  (TS-GP  2)  t’M-U7fl-72  lo  StH'Def,  24  Jan 
72,  <  MGS  Pile  (HK  Vietnam,  Jan  72. 

19.  (S-GP  4)  Memo.  SeeDef  lo  GJ(’S  el  at.  22  -Ian  72,  AM  to  JGS  22:59/211.  24  Jan  72,  JMP 
997/129  (22  Jan  72). 

0(1  (S-GP  4)  JGSM-59-72  to  ,SeeDef.  9  Pel)  72,  End  to  J('S  1  Peh  72,  same  file. 

OL  (S-(dM)  ( 'M-15-12-72  lo  SeeDef,  15  Feb  72,  CMGS  File  991  Southeast  Asia,  Jaji-.lun  72, 

02.  (TS-GP  1)  Memt),  Se<i)ef  lo  Si^eys  of  MilDept.s,  GJG,S,  et  al..  9  Mar  72,  Atl  to  J(’S 
2458/824,  12  Mar  72,  JMF  155  (9  Mar  72).  ^ 
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m.  (TS-GP  ■!)  Ltr,  CINC’PAC  to  JGS,  U>  Mtu'  72,  Ati  to  ,K'S  22  Mar  72;  (I')  Msg, 

JCS  6328  to  t’INCPAC,  20  Apr  72;  JMF  907/:300  {6  Miir  72). 

Chapter  3.  United  States  and  Free  World  TVoop  Withdrawals  in  1971. 

1.  For  the  planning  anti  aceoinplishinent  of  US  rette|)lo.vnu‘nt.s  during  UHiO  ami  1!I7(),  see 

Webb,  77ie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stuff  the  War  in  Vietnam,  chapters  4  attd  10. 

2.  (S-NOPORN-tiP  DCOMUSMACV Command  Histaiy,  1!)?!,  ((’)pp.  F-J.  F-(t— 

3.  See  Wel)l),  The  Joint  Chiefs  ofStqff  a  mi  the  Woe  in  Vietnam,  }!)(i!)-lf>70,  pp.  24:1-260. 

4.  (S-GP  4)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  24  Dee  70.  Alt  to  JCS  2:3:l«/;);!;)-2,  0  Jan  71,  JMF 
907/323  (7  Nov  70).  (TS-GP 3)  JCS  2472/095-1  QJ.  44).  27  Jtin  71,  JMF 907/372  ( 14  Dec  70). 

5.  (TS)  Memo  of  Conversation,  i  I  Jiin  71,  All  to  Memo,  MiLAssl  to  SecDef  to  CJCS,  it)  Jtm 
71,  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam,  Jan  71. 

6.  (TS-GP  3)  JCSM-59-71  to  SecDef,  Ki  Feb  71,  End  to  JCS  2472/09.5-1,  27  Jan  71.  JMF 
907/372  ( 14  Dec  70). 

7.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  DcpSecDeflo  Secys  of  MilDeitts,  CJCS,  el  a).,  10  Feb  71,  An  u>  JCS 
2458/70!),  12  Feb  71;  (TS-GP  3)  JCSM-.95-71  to  SecDef  3  Mar  71.  End  A  to  JCS  24.W709-1, 
20  Feb  71;  JMF  550  (10  Feb  71).  (TS-GP  4)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  2;)  Feb  71,  Alt  to  JCS 
2472/095-2,  20  Feb  71,  .IMF  907/372  (14  Dec  70). 

8.  See  The  Joint  Chiefs  ofShfffanti  the  IVor  in  Vietnam,  1909-1970,  p.  ;)09. 

9.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  18  No\'  70,  Att  to  ,ICS  2472/088,  19  Nov  70,  .IMF 
911/374  (18  Nov  70). 

10.  The  MAAG  supplement  would  provitle  intelllgenee,  eommunieittions,  iutd  other  .sup¬ 
port  functions  not  organic  lo  the  MAAG. 

1 1.  (TS-GP  t)  JCSM-.570-70  to  SecDef,  12  Dec  70.  End  to  .ICS  2472/(588-1,  9  Dec  70,  .IMF 
911/:)74  (18  Nov  70). 

12.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  SecDef  to  C,)CS,  30  Dec  70,  Att  to  JCS  2472/(588-2,  3t  Dec  70.  .IMF 
911/;J74(18  Nov  70). 

13.  (TS-GP  3)  JCSM-l;3-71  lo  SecDef,  :30  .Ian  71,  End  to  JCS  2472/688-3,  27  .Ian  71; 
(TS-GP  3)  .lCSM-78-71  to  SecDef,  19  Feb  71  (ilerived  from  .K'S  2472/688-4);  .IMF  ;)1 1/374 
(18  Nov  70), 

14.  CGM1;SM.ACV  CONPl^N  2(K5  is  not  found  in  .ICS  File.s,  but  it  is  discus.sed  in:  (TS) 
CM-722-71  to  DJS,  19  Mar  71,  C.ICS  File  091  Sonthetust  Asia,  .Jiui-Miir  71;  and  (TS-C.P  3) 
.ICSM-14.5-71  to  SecDef,  26  Mar  71,  End  to  JCS  2472/72.5-1,  2-5  Mar  71.  .IMF  iH)7/;}74  (17  Mar 
71). 

15.  (TS-GP  4)  Msg,  COMIISMACV  to  CINCPAC  (info  CJCS),  181020Z  Mar  71,  JCS  IN 
79909,  CJCS  File  091  Soutlieasl  .Asia.  Jan-Mar  71. 

16.  (TS-GP  1)  Msg,  CJCS  6729  to  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV,  19  Mar  71.  CJCS  File  091 
Southeast  Asia,  Jan-Mar  71. 

17.  (S-GP  3)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  17  Mar  71,  Alt  to  JCS  2472/725,  17  Mar  71,  ,IMF 
907/374  (17  Mar  71), 

18.  See  above,  p.  47. 

19.  (TS-GP  4)  Msg,  CINCPAC  lo  JCS  232342Z  Mar  71,  JCS  IN  91002;  (TS-GP  4)  Msg, 
COMUSMACV  to  CINCPAC,  2203 lOZ  Mar  71,  readdressed  as  CINCPAC  2;)234IZ  Mar  71,  (info 
CJCS),  JCS  IN  91011:  tVJGS  File  05)1  Southeast  A.sia,  Jan-Mar  71. 

20.  (TS-GP  3)  Jt'SM- 14.5-71  to  SecDef,  2(5  Mar  7i,  End  to  .K'S  2472/72.5-1,  25  Mar  71. 
■IMF  907/374  (17  Mar  71). 

21.  (TS-GP  1)  Msg,  JCS  7576  to  CIN(T*AC  and  COMl ISM.^CV,  .31  Mar  71,  (MCS  File  091 
Vietnam.  Mar  71,  (TS-GP  1)  Msg,  .JCS  7.525  to  CINCPAC  atid  COMUSMACV,  ;i0  Mar  71,  (JCS 
msg  files. 

22.  (T.S-GP  1 )  CM-766-71  to  .SecDef,  1  Apr  71,  (JCS  File  091  Southeast  .Asia,  .5pr-,Iiin  71. 
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2;i.  Kntry  Ibr  ()HU),  H  Apr  71,  Mmm’r  Duiry, 

2A.  Pi'c'sick'iit's  AtUtivss  to  tht*  Nalitm,  “Hi-port  on  tin*  Hiinaiion  in  SoiiiliofUit  Asiti,"  7  Apr 
71.  PiiMiv  M.roii,  1971  (11172).  pp.  322-527. 

23.  (TS-GP  1 1  Mt’iiU),  SooDof  to  C.K’S,  y  Apr  71,  Alt  to  JC'S  2472/72iV2,  12  Apr  71.  .IMK 
lH)7/374  (17  Mar  71).  (TS-GP  1)  Mnvto,  SfcDcfto  CK'S,  12  .A))r  71,  Atl  to  ,)('S  2;)3f)/:M2,  I  t 
Apr  71. , IMP  lK)7/r)20  ( 12  Apr  71). 

2(3,  (S-NOFORN-GP  1)  (Wf '.S’AMrV  Hhitm/.  197 1,  ((’)  pp,  F-H— F-l  1. 

27.  Ihitl.,  (G)  p,  F-1 1, 

28.  (TS-GP  3)  M.I('S-274-71  to  SPcDt'l'.  11  Spp  71,  Alt  to  .K’S  2472/723-13,  14  S('i>  71; 
(TS-GP  4)  ,I3M  1(51H)-71  to  Secy,  .ICS,  1.5  Oct  71;  .IMF  !)<I7/;I74  ( 17  Mtir  71 ).  {S-NUF(  H!N-GP 
1 )  r0jV/C.S)V/.4f''V'  Caiitmand  Hislari/,  1971,  (C)  |>p.  F-11 — F-li3.  (S-GP  4)  Msg,  .Il'S  13,51)  to 
(TNCPAC,  ()  Oct  71  (ik'rived  from  ,ICS  23;iy/;.143-})),  .IMF  l)()7/32;5  ( !  1  .Itin  71 )  sec  2. 

21).  (S-NOFORN-GP  1 1  ('OMl’SMACV  Hislonj,  1971,  (C)  p.  .1-37. 

30.  See  chapter  3,  |i[).  88-1X1,  for  a  (liscu.s.sioii  of  (l  ie  cluuigetl  tnission  for  US  forces  In  V’ieliuuu. 

31.  (S-NOhDiiN-GP  1)  ('OAfUWMAfTCVjmwfOtt/  llixfon/,  197}.  (U)  p.  1-3;  (S)  p.  IV- It). 
(U)  I’tililir  /’apcrs.  .S’i.ron,  1971,  p.  1103.  (U)  Statcineni  hy  Si*cl)ef  Melvin  R,  Paint  Before 
the  Senate  Armed  Service.s  Commit  lee  on  F)'  1972-10713  Hefei  ise  Progratn  and  I  tie  1972 
Defense  IJiHlgel.  13  Mar  71,  (i.  31. 

32.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo.  SecHef  to  C.ICS,  et  al.,  21  .Apr  71,  Alt  to  .It'S  2438/780,  23  Apr  71. 
.IMF  5.33  (21  .Apr  71). sec  1. 

33.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo.  Dr,  Kis.singer  to  llSecSlate,  DepSecHer,  HCl.  and  C.ICS,  13  .Apr  71, 
Alt  to  .ICS  2472/7311.  1(1  .Apr  71,  .IMF  1)1 1  (1.3  .Apr  71)  sec  1.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  DetiSecDef  to 
Dr.  Kissinger  el  al.,  18  .Inn  71,  .Att  iti  .ICS  2472/730-19,  21  .Inn  71,  same  ftle.  sec  4.  (S-GP  1) 
Extracts  of  NSDM  1 18.  3.1ul  71,  .IMF  001  (CV  1971 }  NKDMs. 

;!■».  (TS-GP  1 )  Memo,  SwDef  to  C.ICS,  6  Ang  71.  Att  to  .ICS  2472/773,  9  Aiig  71.  .IMF  91 1  (0 
Aitg  71 )  sec  1. 

.33.  (TS-GP  4)  .ICSM-3S;V71  to  Set  Def,  20  Aug  71,  Enel  to  .ICS  2472/773-1,  18  Aug  71, 
.IMF911  (0  Aug  71)  sec  1. 

.3(1.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  SecDef  to  C.ICS,  20  -Aug  71,  Att  to  .ICS  2472/77:5-2.  27  Aug  71,  .IMF 
911  (0  .Aug  71)  sec  1. 

37,  The  plan  it.sc]f  addressed  a  force  level  of  (>2, 901),  hut  COMCSMAtA’  in  Ids  fonvarding 
letter  consistently  cited  a  (it), 000  level. 

;)8.  (TS-GP  1)  CDMCSMACV  OPLAN  ,J2()8,  23  .Aug  71,  Euc!  with  (TS)  Lir,  COMUSMACV 
to  CINCI’AC.  28  Aug  71,  .IMF  911(0  .Aug  71 ). 

39.  (TS-GP  1)  Msg,  .ICS  3020  to  CINCPAC  (info  C{)MUSM.ACV).  27  Aug  71.  (T.S-GP  1) 
M.sg.  .ICS  0034  to  CINCP.AC  (inlb  COMUSMACV).  ;U  Aug  71,  (TS-GP  4)  Ltr,  CINCP.AC  to 
C.ICS,  "Future  Force  Planning  (U),"  7  S(‘i)  71;  (TS-GP  1)  COMCSMACV  013 ..AN  .I208A.  I  Oct 
71;  (I'S)  l.tr,  COMIISMACV  to  CINCPAC,  3  Oct  71;  (TS~GP  4)  Mr,  CINCP.AC  to  C.ICS,  8  Oct 
7 1,  At!  to  .ICS  2472/77:4-3,  10  Oct  7 1 ;  .IMF  9 1 1  (ti  Ang  7 1 )  sec  I . 

40.  (TS-GP  3)  JCSM-171-71  to  SecDef,  22  Oct  71,  Enc)  A  to  ,)CS  2472/77:4-1,  Hi  Oct  71, 
■IMF  911  (0  .Aug  71 ). 

41.  For  discussion  /iflhi' secret  iicgoliations.  sec  chaiiicr  12, )),  2.37. 

42.  (C-NOFOHN-GP  J)  COMi'.SAfACV  CoititiKuitl  }lislt)n/,  1971,  (C)  p.  .J-;10,  Dept  of 
Si  at  c /in/M /»,  22  Nov  7 1 .  p.  379. 

4:1,  (S-GP  4)  .ICSM-497-71  to  SecDef,  9  Nov  71,  End  to  .ICS  2472/784-1,  8  Nov  71;  (S-GP 
4)  .1-1  Briefing  Sheet  for  C.K'S  on  .ICS  2472/781-1,  8  Nov  71;  .IMF  9!  1/10.3  { 1  Nov  71 ).  (S-GP 
4)  CM-92S-7(  to  SecDef.  31  May  71,  AH  to  N/H  of  .ICS  2472/710.  1  .Iim  71.  .IMF  ill  1/103  ( 1(> 
Apr  7 1 ). 

li.  Pnhiic  Poiii’itt.  ]97},m>.  1 10!- 1 10.3. 
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45,  Memo,  SerDef  to  C'JCS,  15  Nov  71,  All  to  .K’S  2472/786,  16  Nov  71,  JMF  91 1/374  (15 
Nov  71). 

46,  Msg,  JCS  2900  to  (3NCPAC  {info  COMUSMACV),  10  Nov  71  (deriveci  from  JCS 
2472/78(^1),  JMF  91 1/374  ( 15  Nov  71), 

47,  (TS-(  JI*  4)  MJCS-;35r>-71  lo  StH-Def,  26  Nov  71,  Att  to  JC^S  2472/786-2,  2  Dec  71,  JMF 

911/374  (15  Nov  71),  (S-NOPOKN-GP  1)  COM^-SMACV  Command  Histom  {V)  pp. 

P-i:3^P-l5, 

48,  I’S  strength  in  South  Vietnfuu  on  31  December  1071,  midway  through  KEYSTONE  ^LVl.r 
LARD,  was  158,1 19,  (S-NOFORNCiP  l)COMUSMACV  Command  Hlstorg,  19? C  (C)  p,  J-59. 

49,  (S-NOFORN-GP  1)  Histoiy.  1971,  (C)  pp,  F-15,  F-l-L 

50,  (TS-NOFOKN-GP  1)  COMLm4CV  Command  Histonj.  19TL  (S)  p.  G-1.  (C)  pp. 
iV-4D— W-38,  (TS-NOFORN-GI*  1)  CINCPAC  Command  HiMorg.  19? C  pp,  128-131,  (TS) 
Msg,  riNCPAC^  to  JCS,  252309Z  Fel>  71,  CJ(^S  File  091  Vietnam,  Jan-Feb  71. 

5L  (S-NOFOHN-GP  I)  COM USMACV Command  Histom  (O  pp,  G-8— 1;-15. 

52.  (S-N()hX)HN-GP  I )  a>M7 m4CVXr/mmum/  Hhtorg,  1971,  [V)  p.  J-2, 

53.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  SecDef  to  (7K'S,  3  F'eb  71.  Att  to  JCS  2472/706,  3  Pe*li  71,  JMF 
91 1/5:35  (27  .hm  71). 

54.  (TS-GI*  1)  Msg,  (■IN(4^\('  to  JC'S,  262:M)0Z  Feb  71,  JCS  IN  43286,  (MCS  File  091  Viet^ 
iiam.  Feb  71, 

55.  (TS-GP  3)  JC'SM-ll^71  to  SeiTlef.  12  Mar  71,  Enel  to  JCS  2472/7tM>-L  10  Mar  71. 
JMF  911/535  (27  Jan  71). 

56.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  SeeDef  ic)  Seeys  of  MilDepts,  CJCS,  el  ill.,  2(>  Mar  71,  Alt  to  JC'S 
2472/706-2,  29  Mm^  71,  JMF  91 1/535  (27  Jim  71), 

57.  (U)  Rnal  (\)mmunktue,  Vietnam  lYoop  Contributing  Conference,  23  Apr  71,  Dept  of 

Stale  Bidtethf,  17  May  71,  pp.  6.35-6:18,  (TS)  NSC  Ad  Ilta^  Group  Study,  “Republic  of  Korea 
Forces  in  Vietnam  tROKF\' )/  14,  n.d.,  Alt  to  (TS-GI*  3)  JC’S  2472/706-:i,  27  May  7L  JMF 

911/5:35  (27  Jim  71), 

58.  (TS)  NSC  Ad  Hoc  Group  Study,  “Republic  of  Korea  Forces  in  Vietnam  ( ROKFT),  n.d., 
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without  prior  JCS  appnjval.  (S-GP  4)  Msg,  JCS  749S  to  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV.  15  Aug 
70.  On  29  March  1971,  the  Joint  CJiiefs  of  Staff  authorized  C(jMUSi\L\CV  to  create  additional 
RTOAF  units  within  the  approved  force  structure  witliout  prior  JCS  approval  provided  indi¬ 
vidual  component  strength  ceilings  did  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  fieltl  adjustments  autho¬ 
rized  by  C{)MDSMACV,  the  totiil  RVNAF  strengtJi  ceiling  was  not  exceeded,  Service  approvsil 
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wjLs  obtaintni  for  aiklilUaia]  tuiuijjiuoiil,  anti  Mu'  Joint  CiiieFs  of  Staff  wviv  iiitVjniuHl  of  Ihr 
fluuigos.  {^VtP  4)  Msg.  JCS  7422  to  VmVAV  unit  C'OMUSMAJ'V,  2H  Mai  71. 

33.  {TS=(;P  4)  JC'SM^7rw2  to  SocDet;  23  Fvb  72,  Kiicl  to  JrS  2472/7m>^l,  IH  Fvb  72.  JMF 
ft  11/530  (12  Jan  72). 

34.  (S**NOR)|{N-CiP  1)  fY>Af(/NA7.U3'^(Vjmm  HlsUmf,  1971,  {V)  [jp.  VIIl-7,  VUl-ir>. 
Vlll-18,  VUl-21,;uui  V1ll^22. 

35.  3)  Memo,  DcpSeoDof  to  Seoys  of  MUItepLs,  Dir  DSI’G.  10  Mav  71,  Atl  lo  J('S 
24  72/747,  1 1  May  7 ) ,  J M  F  ft  1 1  /30f)  ( I  ( t  May  7 1 )  ser  I . 

3a  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  SecDef  to  (3('S,  17  May  71,  Att  lo  Jt'S  2472/751,  18  M^*y  7L  JMF 
011/535(17  May  71), 

37.  (TS^GP  1)  J('SM-274-71  lo  SecDef,  15  Juii  71,  Fnel  A  lf>  J<'S  2472/751-1,  ft  Jiin  71. 
JMF0U/5;ir>tl7Ma,v71). 

38.  (S-C;P  4)  Memo,  St^eltef  io  (VK'S,  18  May  71:  (S-tiP  4)  GM-1)80-71  to  Se<4)ef,  14  Jim 
71:  Alls  to  JGS  2472/751),  21  Juii  71.  JMF  tU  1/329  ( 18  May  71 ).  See  <'hapler  a  lip.  98-119,  for 
(^o%erage  of  MARKPIT  TIMP^  operations  in  1971. 

39.  (S™GP3)  Memo,  IJir  DSPG  to  DepSeeDef,  9  Jun  71,  Att  lo  J('S  2472/747’-!,  11  Juii  71. 
JMF  91  i/m)  { 10  May  71)  see  1.  (T8-GP  1)  Memo,  AcJg  Se(%AF  \n  Sec  [)ef.  10  Jim  71.  Alt  to 
J('S  2472/747-2,  14  Jim  71,  same  tile,  see  2.  (TS-GP  3)  Memo,  See.Anuy  to  I)epSe<  Def,  28  Jim 
71.  Att  to  Jt^S  2472/747-3,  30  Jim  71,  smiie  file,  see  3. 

40.  (TS^GP  1)  Memo,  HeeDef  to  Serys  of  MilDepis,  C’JGS,  and  Dir  DSIH;,  2  Jiil  7t,  Atl  to 
J(\S  2472/727-4,  9  Jut  71,  JMF  91 1/309  ( 10  May  71 )  see  3. 

41.  (TS-(;P  1)  I>JSM-120O-7l  to  DlAet  al.,  12  Jul  71,  Atl  to  Ist  N/11  of  Jt 'S  2472^747-4,  14 
Jill  71,  JMF  91 1/309  ( 10  May  71)  sec-  3.  (TS-GP  1)  I>J,SM  1417-71  to  i\lVS,  3  Aug  71,  same  Ole. 
set"  4. 

42.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo  for  Record,  BfJ  John  W.  Pauly.  USAK  DepDir  f(»r  Ops  (J-;l),  29  Jnl 
71,  Att  to  1)JSM-1 4 17-71  to  (MC'S,  3  .Aug  71 .  JMP"  91 1/309  ( 10  May  71 )  see  4, 

43.  (TS~(a>  n  Ltr.  CINf'PAC'  lo  CJC'S,  5  Aug  71,  Alt  \n  J('S  2472/747-0,  10  Aiig  71; 
(TS-GP  3)  J-:i  Briefing  Sheel  for  (MGS,  MC'S  2472/747-7 — RVN  Armed  Forees  Interdielion 
Atlernatives  (W  19  Aug  71;  JMF  91 1/309  (10  May  71 )  see  4.  (TS-iiP  1 )  ViNCVAV  OVLAN 
ISLAND  TREF,  5  Aug  7 1,  JMF  34(i  (5  Aug  7 1 )  see  i A. 

44.  (TS^GP  1)  jrSM-384-71  lo  Se<-DcT.  23  Aug  71,  Eiu  l  A  to  J(7S  2472/747-7.  18  Aug  71, 
JMF  91 1/309  (10  May  71)  see  4. 

45.  (S-(iP  I )  Msg.  JCS  458(i  lo  C'lNGPAf 30  Aug  71. 

40.  (TS-GP  3)  J(’SM-309-7l  to  SetiJef,  23  Aug  71,  Enel  to  .K\S  2472/747-5,  4  Aug  71,  JMF 
9n/:J09(10May  71)st>e  3. 

47,  (TS-Gl*  1)  Memo,  St-eDef  to  C'JGS,  8  Oei  71,  Atl  to  Jt\S  2472/747-8,  12  Oet  71.  JMF 
911/309  ( 10  May  71 )  see  5.  To  manage  implementation  of  the  actions  direc  ted  hy  the  Seere- 
tary^  Admiral  Moorer  requested  that  the  Direc’tor  of  die  Joint  Staff  on  14  Onoher  1971  estab¬ 
lish  “a  high  level  Joint  Staff  Steering  Group  with  approtiriale  Service  reprc'scnitatives.”  'fhe 
Director  decided  to  use  the  existing  Joint  Vietnaniizalion  t'oonlinating  (Jroup,  vvhich  includ¬ 
ed  boilt  Joint  Staff  and  Service  memliers,  lo  meet  ihLs  requirement.  (S-GP  1)  GM'1205^71  to 
DJS,  14  Oct  71:  (S-tjp  4)  DJSM-19 14-71  lo  GJC'S,  Ki  ()<1  71:  same  file. 

48,  (TS-GP  4)  JGSM-5(H)-7l  to  SecDef,  I2  Nov  71,  Enci  to  JC^S  2472/747-9,  H  Nov  71,  JMF 
91 1/309  ( 10  May  71 )  sec‘  5. 

49,  (TS-GP  4)  GM-1318-71  to  S^Hilef,  18  Nov  71,  Att  lo  JGS2472/7  t7-10,  18  Nov  71.  same  liU'. 

50,  (S-GP  3)  Memo,  DepSec'Def  lo  SecAP'  et  al..  10  May  71,  Att  to  Jt/S  2472/747,  1 1  May 
71,  JMF911/309  [10  May  7l)sec  1.  (TS-(;P  1)  Memo,  Act  g  Si'cAF  I  o  SecDef,  10  Jim  71.  .All  to 
JCS  2472/747-2,  14  Jun  71,  same  file,  sec  2. 

51,  (TS-t;P  3)  JC^SM-309-7I  to  SecDef.  23  Aug  71,  EncI  to.K'S  2472/747-5,  4  Aug  71,  JME 
911/309(10  May  71)  sec  3. 
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52.  (S“N()Ft>KN-GP  1 )  (X)MV'SMACV  Coinniand  Hisfoni,  If)7I,  p.  VI-15.  A,s  conslitiitt'd 
lU  lilt'  end  of  11)71,  the  ta-sk  force  consisted  of  IDS  VNAF  and  278  US  personnel. 

53.  (TS-GP  4)  .K’SM-r>0()-71  lo  SccDef.  12  Nov  71.  P:n<  l  to  JUS  2472/747-9.  8  Nov  71,  JMF 
9 11/309  ( 1 1)  May  7 1 )  .sec  T). 

54.  (TS-GP  I )  Memo.  SecDeflo  UJUS,  29  Nov  71,  All  to  JUS  2472/747-11.  30  Nov  71,  .IMF 
9 1  l/M)  ( 10  May  7 1 )  sec  C. 

55.  (TS-<;P  1)  C'M-1359-71  lo  SecDef,  3  Dec  71,  AM  to  1st  N/II  of  .ICS  2472/747-1 1,  7  Dec 
71;  (TS-GP  1 )  Memo,  SecDef  to  UJUS.  (>  Dec  71.  AM  to  JUS  2472/747-13,  7  Dec  71;  same  file. 
(Fmpha.si.s  Ls  the  Secretary’s). 

.56.  (TS-GP  4)  JUSM-.547-71  lo  SecDef,  10  Dec  71,  Enel  A  lo  JUS  2472/747-12,  1  Dec 

71,  .IMF  911/309  (10  May  71)  .sec  li,  Altitougli  the  .lUSM  is  dated  10  Deceinher  1971,  it  w:ls 
not  finally  apinoved  by  the  .loint  C’hiefs  of  Staff  until  II  December.  See  (U)  Dec  On.  “JUS 
2472/747-12,  ‘UREDIBI-E  CHASE  Program  (U),’"  1 1  Dec  71.  .IMF  91 1/309  ( 10  May  71)  sec  0. 

57.  (TS-GP  4)  Memo,  UNO  m  tJCS.  17  .Ian  72.  AM  to  JUS  2472/747-14,  19  Jan  72,  .IMF 
911/.309  (10  May  71)  sec  6. 

58.  (TS-GP  4)  UM-1478-72  to  UNO,  26  Jan  72.  Alt  to  1st  N/H  of  .It’S  2472/747-14.  3  Feb 

72,  .IMF  9:  1/309  ( 10  May  71 )  sec  6.  (TS-GP  .’I)  ,IUSM-24-72  to  SecDef.  19  Jan  72.  End  to  .lUS 
2472/78()-(>.  19  .hm  72.  .IMF  91 1/374  { 15  Nov  71 ). 

59.  (TS-GP  4)  JUSM-4;i-72  to  SecDef,  .5  Feb  72,  End  to  JUS  2472/747-15,  5  Feb  72;  (TS- 
GP  4)  Memo,  SecDef  to  Secys  of  MilDcjils  ;ind  UJUS,  16  Feb  72,  All  to  .ICS  2472/747-17,  17 
Feb  72:  JMF  9 1 1/309  ( 10  May  71 )  sec  6. 

60.  (TS-GP  4)  Msg,  JUS  6026  to  (TNUPAU.  I72109Z  Feb  72.  (TS-GP  4)  Memo.  USAF  to 
U.IUS.  “UREDIDLE  CHASE  Evaluation.”  3  Msir  72,  JMF  91  l/:K)9  (10  May  71 )  sec  6.  (TS-GP  1) 
Memo,  DepSecDi'f  to  Pre.s.  19  May  72,  End  lo  Alt  lo  .lUS  2472/818.  22  May  72.  .IMF  iH  1/495 
(19  May  72).  (TS-GP  I)  Extract-sof  NSDM  168,  19  May  72,  JMFtHH  (UV  19’72)  NSDMs. 

61.  (TS)  Mento,  J\SD(ISA)  to  UJUS  el  al.,  7  .Jan  72,  AM  to  .lUS  2472/821,  8  Jun  72;  (TS) 
J.5SM-1 129-72  to  Secy.  JUS,  27  Dec  72;  J.MF  911/460  (7  Jun  72).  (U)  TACUOM.  T.AU  IVoject 
71A-211T.  TWe  Project  1142.  Final  Kpl.  “UREDIDLE  UIIASE/AU-2.‘IA  (ll),"  Aug  72.  .IMF 
911/309(10May  71)sec  IB. 


Chapter  8.  The  North  Vietnamese  Offensive 

1.  For  indications  of  enemy  prepiirai  ions  for  the  offensive,  see  chai>ier  ti,  jip.  120-122. 

2.  All  information  on  tlie  operational  aspects  of  the  North  Vietnamc.se  offensive  and 
South  Vietnatue.se  count eraelions  is  from  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMACV  Command  His¬ 
tory,  Jan  72-Mur  73,  chapters  2  and  3  and  annexes  B.  J,  K.  mul  L.  unle,ss  otherwise  slated. 

3.  Tlie  Military  Ilisloiy  Institute  of  Vieliiain,  Virtoty  in  Virtnam:  Tfw  0(iti'c/«/  Hisliny 
of  the  /Vfjp/c's  ArtKiy  of  Vietnam,  If)54-1075.  Tran.s  by  Merle  L,  Pribbeiiow  ( I.iiwreiice.  KS: 
Ihiiversity  Press  of  Kansas,  2002),  p.  289. 

4.  Henry  Kis-sitiger,  White  House  Fears  (Boston:  Little.  Brown  and  Uo.,  1979),  pit.  480—182, 
495-504;  Seymour  M.  llersli.  Ttie  Prire  of  Power:  Kissinger  in  the  Ni.ron  White  House 
(New  York:  Summit  Books,  I98;I),  p.  90.  On  3  April  1972,  Nixon  ordered  that  all  reports  from 
UOMILSMAUV  be  sent  immediately  to  the  White  House  for  his  personal  review  and  that 
Laird  .send  him  a  ixnnplete  situation  rejiort  daily  at  0(500,  1200,  and  181M)  liotirs.  UJUS  Memo 
M-18-72, 3  Apr  72,  TS.  Moorer  Diary. 

5.  Msgs.  JUS  to  UINUPAU.  7393,  041443Z  Apr  72;  7438,  041530  Z  Apr  72;  9004,  0.5224  IZ  Apr 
72;  9(K)9,  052353Z  Apr  72:  and  9073,  0532357Z  .Apr  72:  Memo.  M-19-72  by  UJUS.  4  Apr  72,  TS. 
Moorer  Diary. 

6.  Memo  M-18-72  by  UJUS,  3  .Apr  72,  TS;  Phonecons.  ('JU.S  with  Dr.  Kissinger  and  MG 
Haig,  1826  and  1902, 3  Apr  72.  TS,  .Moorer  Diary, 

7.  M.sg.s,  .lUS  to  UINUPAU;  7:193.  IM144;)Z  Apr  72,  TS;  74:18.  0415;10Z  Apr  72,  TS;  SHKH.  052241Z 
.Apr  72.  TS:  906!l.  052:)57Z  .Apr  72.  TS;  Memo,  M-19-72  by  U,IUS,  4  .Apr  72,  TS.  Miwrer  Di;uy. 
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8.  Memo  M-2(^-72  by  t'JrS,  5  A\n  72,  TS;  Phoneiinis,  CMt'S  willi  t’INC’PAC'.  1 2: it)  anti 
UR);!,  5  A])r  72,  TS.  Moonn-  i  )iar>-. 

1),  Tliese  messages  have  nol  been  Ux  atetL 

to.  Ptioneeons.  (’.J(’S  wltlt  V\mTM\  1255,  H  Apr  72;  PJt'S  with  Dr  Kissir^ger  142r).  8 
Apr  7i  T8,  Moorer  Dian';  Msg.  JC'S  24P2  to  CINPPAi'  and  C^OMI  SMACT,  n82:it)KZ,  Apr  72, 
TS;  Msgs,  ,K'S  28r>4  uihI  247(^  to  ('ENCL^NT  and  CTNPPAC,  t)8i)442Z  and  Apr  72,  TS; 

Msg,  JC\S  2485  lo  VimVM'  and  C1NC^SA(\  0822r>;^Z  Apr  72.  TS:  Msg,  .((’S  4(H)S  lo  (  INt'PAC, 
100056Z  Apr  72,  TS;  Msg,  JCS  4:ino  lo  (4N(4^NT  ibVmZ  Apr  72,  TS;  Msg,  ,1CS  4222  (o 
rsc'INCP:i'R,  102;J;54Z  Apr  72,  TS.  On  10  Aphl.  authority  wiis  giveti  lo  aitaek  “any  milil;ir>‘ 
aircrart.^'  sueh  as  lielieoplers  and  transports,  below  20  norili  latitiule.  Pour  days  later, 
ihe  area  for  jiaviiJ  gunfire  attack  was  widened  froin  19  lo  20  north  latitude.  t'M- 1 724-72 
lo  SecDef.  10  Apr  72.  TS.  (M(\S  091  SKA  Air  Ot>s;  Msgs.  4(^S  4089  and  4940  lo  l‘lNt4’At  \ 
1UI915Z  Hiul  I  lOOOOZ  Apr  72,  TS:  Memo,  St^eDef  to  T-K’S,  “PS  Naval  Activity  in  the  (iulf  of 
Totikiu."  14  Atn-  72.  TS.  CJCS  091  Vietnam:  Msg,  JC'S  9217  lo  ('lNt1W\  I4I729Z  Apr  72,  TS. 


IP  Viciorg  in  Vietienfu  pp.  29 1 -292. 


12,  (TS-t;P  I )  rM-l7:irw2  to  SeeDef,  1 1  A[)r  72,  tMt'S  File  091  Vietnam.  Aijr  72. 

Pi  Edtonecon.s,  tMC’S  willi  (len.  Vogt,  0025,  12  A|n  72  anti  (M('S  with  Dr.  Kissingtn'.  1925. 
12  At>r  72,  TS.  Moorer  1  Italy 

14.  On  5  .\]iril,  tONPPAf  ha<l  urged  “a  tnie-titnc  inaximuni  effoil  air  strike"  against  Ote 
Daiphoitg  area.  StM-retaiy  Paird  asked  tlie  diairman  ahoni  t^xisting  plans  for  a  24-lionr 
attat'k  anti  voicetl  itartieular  t'oncent  altont  hitting  fondgit  sltipplng  in  the  Euul)or.  The  (liair- 
luan  assuretl  Itjin  llial  the  risk  would  be  no  greater  than  t luring  1907-08.  On  10  A])ril,  the 
,Jt'S  direcleti  ('INC4W’  mul  < ‘PNC 'SAP  lo  procTed  with  planning  for  a  txne-tlay  sirike.  Msg, 
( 'INt'PAC  to  4CS,  051)52 1 Z  Aftr  72,  TS;  Memo,  SeeDef  It)  (MPS,  “Ptjntingeju'y  I’^lan.s  for  Opera- 
tltjns  Against  Noi1h  Vietnam."  0  Apr  72.  TS;  ('M-I722-72  to  Setd)id\  7  Apr  72,  TS,  (M('S  file 
09 1  Vietnam:  Msg,  JPS  44l:i  lo  PINPPAC'  and  (TNC\SAP.  lOUlOZ  Apr  72,  TS. 

15.  M-22-72  hy  ( MPS,  14  Apr  72,  'fS;  M-24-72  Ity  PJPS,  15  Apr  72,  TS;  Msg,  tXlMPSMAPV 
lo  (  INPPAt;  15020r)Z  A[tr  72.  TS:  Htonecoit.  (MPS  with  ('INC'PAC',  1414.  15  Aiir  72,  TS, 
Moorer  Dimy  During  the  Elamh-l laiphoiig  strike,  al  -K'S  tlirectitjn,  C4NPPAP  sent  a  cniistn- 
north  of  20  tt)  bombard  gun  posllions  tin  the  Do  Son  peninsula.  Msg.  JPS  1580  to  PlNC'PAP, 
lf311;j8Z  Apr72,  TS. 


Hi  Phonec'ons,  P.fPS  with  Dr,  Kissinger.  090 P  and  M(;  Haig,  InlJ,  19  Apr  72,  TS,  ^tt Hirer 
Diary;  Msg.  JPS  5051  b)  ('INPPAP  anti  IJNPSAP,  192:i27Z  Apr  72,  TS;  Msg,  JPS  5070  to 
PINPPAC\  200002Z  Apr  72,  TS,  On  25  April,  the  boundary  for  naval  gunfire  anti  tatnir'al 
air  strikes  was  piislred  ntirtliward  to  20  mainly  because  the  mountainous  lerrain  En‘twt*en 

19  and  20^  crealetl  a  natural  btutleneck  for  roads  mul  railroads,  making  lucrative  targi‘ts. 
('M-1757-72  IO  SeeDef,  17  Apr  72,  TS,  (Mt'S  091  SEA  Air  Ops;  Msg8,  J('S  2009  ami  2212  to 
CINCPAP,  251459Z  mni  25P504Z  A|>r  72,  TS;  PM-175rw2  to  SeeDef,  18  Apr  72,  TS,  ('J('S 
091  SEA  Air  Ops:  Msg,  JPS  2057  lo  PSAF  ei  al..  252058Z  Apr  72,  TS;  (’M- 1787-72  io  SeeDef, 

20  Apr  72,  TS;  Msgs,  JC’S  3755  mid  0292  to  PINPPAP,  252224Z  mid  29004 1 Z  Apr  72,  'fS;  ('Ms 
178^3  anti  1818  to  SeeDef,  25  luni  5  May  72,  TS;  Memos.  Set  I)ef  tt*  PJPS,  “Mmmed  Taeiieal 
Reeonnaissam‘eP  24  and  29  Apr  72,  TS.  The  Seeretaiy^  alst)  authorized  use  of  riot  ttimrol 
agents  for  aircrew  recovery  in  North  Vietnam  mul  t'ambtidia.  m\d  for  RVNAF  ground  inlelli- 
genee  anti  recomiaissanee  tiperalhms  in  C'ambotlia  and  Uios.  PM- 1 750-72  lo  SecDtd',  14  Apr 
72,  7'S.  (Mi'S  0f)l  SEA  Air  Ojis;  Msg.  JC'S  1477  to  ilNPIPAti  151842Z  A]jr  72,  TS;  Memo,  “Use 
of  EiitJl  Pontrtil  Agents  in  SE  Asia,"  25  Apr  72,  TS,  PJ(  'S  091  SKA. 

17.  Hammond.  Mitiiarg  and  the  Media,  pp.  557-558:  Msgs,  ('OMl  SM.A('V'  2757  anti  2810 
to  SeeDef,  24 1 1  UZ  anti  200857Z  Apr  72,  TS;  Pnbfie  Pagers.  Nuan.  /972,  pp.  550-554. 


18.  PluHietxins.  P.K'S  willi  {h>n.  Vogt,  1910,  ami  (  INPPAP,  1925,  28  Apr  72,  TS,  Mtiorer 
Diaiy;  Msg,  ,It'S  (HIO  to  CJNPl^At '.  2900 17Z  Apr  72,  TS.  Knemy  preiiarations  me  described  in 
1 V  ( 7  f >  rg  i  n  17  et  naoL  ]  i .  292 . 

19.  Msg,  (’OMPSM.M'V  4021  to  SeeDef,  011501Z  A])i  72,TS.  Tiie  2"^  AHVN  Dbision  luid 
btinie  die  linmt  of  du*  atlat'k  in  MR  1.  By  late  Ajiril,  its  Pommanding  (hmeral  was  t‘xert'ising 
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operational  control  over  the  division's  two  reinainini'  regiments  (ihe  third  had  surrendered 
ai  t’anip  t’arroU),  two  Maiirie  brigades,  three  Ranger  groups,  (wo  annored  t^avalrj'  scjuad- 
rons,  one  tank  brigade  and  Regional  forces  iind  Popular  forces— eleven  units  plus  rlivisional 
artillery  mu\  supporl  commands,  Init  without  any  augmentation  for  the  division  slgiiid  battal¬ 
ion.  There  was  also  feuding  among  the  ARVN  comn\aiiders, 

20.  Phonecons,  CJCS  with  Geir  Vogt,  1016,  1  May  72,  and  084;^,  4  May  72,  TS,  Moorer 
Diary:  Msg,  APSSO  7  AF  to  AFSSO  IISAF,  061045Z  May  72,  TS,  Gen.  Vogt's  Read  Pile,  Air 
Force  History  Support  Office. 

21  At  this  time,  ADM  Moorer  was  concerned  about  GEN  Abrams'  frame  of  mind.  See: 
Phouecoivs,  GJCS  with  GEN  Abrams.  0012,  5  May  72,  TS;  C'JCS  with  MG  Haig,  mJ21,  5  May  72, 
TS;  GJCS  wiUt  CINCPACFLT,  193^3,  1 1  May  72,  TS;  CJCS  with  VADM  i\  S.  Minter,  1721,  12  May 
72,  TS;  Moorer  Diary.  Concurrently,  at  Lctird's  urging,  the  Pn^sldeut  nominated  GEN  AbnuiLs  to 
be  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  In  1969,  Nixon  had  given  Laird  freedom  to  choose  military  iuid  viviL 
ian  appointees  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Uiird  iisked  Nixon  to  respect  the  prtnnist'  imd 
the  JTesident  did.  Melvin  R.  laird  interviewed  by  W.  S.  Poole,  15. July  1998,  JHO. 

22.  Entiy^  for  0800,  21  Oct  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diaty. 

23.  Victory  m  Viet  mini,  p.  298. 

24.  Msg.  AFSSOl  7  AF  to  AVHSO  VSAF,  0910:30Z  May  72,  TS,  Gen.  Vogt's  Read  File, 

25.  Msgs,  JCS  9692  to  CINCPAC  and  CINCSAC,  0222;52Z  May  72,  TS;  COMIISMACV  to 
JCS,  040425Z  May  72,  TS:  JCS  2869  to  CINCPAC  imd  CTNCSAC,  041738  May  72,  TS, 

26.  Phtmecon,  CJCS  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  1652,  4  May  72,  TS:  Entries  for  1714  iuid  1850,  4 
May  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diaiy:  Msgs,  CINCPAC  to  CJCS,  050522Z  imd  230750%  Apr  72,  TS. 

27.  Entry  for  0800  5  May  72,  TS;  Phonecons,  CJCS  witli  CNO,  120^),  5  May  72,  TS;  CJC'S 
witli  Dr.  Kissinger,  1601,  5  May  72,  TS;  Entiy  for  0830,  6  May  72,  TS;  Phonecons,  CJCS  with 
CNO,  1739,  8  May  72,  TS;  (MCS  with  St^Def,  1745,  8  May  72,  TS;  Entiy  for  17513,  8  May  72,  TS, 
all  in  the  Moorer  Diaiy^ 

28.  Pubtic  Papers,  iWLmti,  1972,  p.  585;  Msgs,  JCS  to  CINCPAC:  6992,  0S18:39Z  Mav  72, 
TS;  745^3,  090325%  May  72,  TS;  0tH)247Z  May  72,  TS;  7315,  09005:5%  May  72.  TS. 

29.  IJSN  Mine  Warfare  Project  Gffice.  The  Mining  of  North  Vietnam,  8  Mag  1972  to  }  4 
Jamianj  1973,  pp.  :3-^3  through  :3-l9.  Just  after  the  President's  address,  the  Chainmui  and 
CINCPAC  spoke  by  secure  telephone:  ADM  Moorer:  “"Strongest  speech  Pve  ever  heartl!*' 
ADM  McCain:  "“Since  file  days  of  the  Revolution!"  Phonecon,  CJC'S  with  CINCPAC,  2257,  8 
May  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diary. 

30.  Phonecon,  CJCS  with  President,  1255,  9  May  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diiuy. 

3L  Memo,  St^cDef  to  CJCS,  “Foreign  Shipping  in  North  Vietnamese  Waters,"  10  May  72, 
TS,  CJCS  091  Vietnam;  CM- 1 8:54-72  ^md  1870-72  to  SecDef,  1 1  and  20  May  72,  TS:  Msgs!  J(^S 
951 1  to  CINPAC",  101703Z  May  72,  TS;  JCS  223:5  to  CINCPAC,  120009%  Mav  72,  TS;  JCS  2237 
to  CINCPAC,  120010%  May  72.  TS. 

32.  Phonetxjft,  CJCS  with  Gen.  Vogi,  0843,  4  May  72.  TS.  Moorer  Diaiy;  Msg,  AFSSO  7  AF 
to  AFSSO  USAF,  061045%  May  72,  TS,  Gen.  Vogps  Read  File;  Msg,  COMltS^L'^CV  to  CJCS  anti 
CINCPAC’,  051010%  May  72,  TS;  CM-1816-72  to  S<.>cDef,  6  Mav  72,  TS,  CJCS  091  Victntmi; 
Msg,  JC’S  6267  to  CINCPAC,  080108%  May  72,  TS. 

3:5.  (TS-GP  1)  Msgs,  JCS  8619  to  CINCPAC,  092356Z  May  72;  JC'S  8627  to  CINCPAC, 
100111%  May  72.  (TS-GP  1)  C"M-1778-72  to  SecDef,  9  May  72;  CM-1B48^72  to  SecDef,  15 
May  72;  CJCS  File  091  Vietnant,  May  72. 

34.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMACV  Command  Histonp  Jan  72-Mar  73,  (S)  pp. 
B-8— B-9. 

35.  (TS)  Msgs,  JCS  6177  to  CINCPAC,  152340%  May  72;  JCS  7006  to  CINCPAC,  16 1617% 
May  72;  JCS  7011  to  CINCPAC,  161625Z  May  72;  JCS  6029  to  CINCPAC,  2320 17%  May  72. 
(TS-4rP4)  Memo,  Vice  CNO  to  CJCS,  “NVN  Interdiction  Planning  (U),"  12  May  72,  CJt'S  File 
091  Vietnam,  May  72, 
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:(().  Msgs,  Aliranis  Sl’KCAT  l<»  Mi’Caiii  infd  Miwiror.  !i  May  72  aivil  (i  Jim  72.  I'.  Alii’ams 
Micronim  Mill.  PwiMilagt's  ari'  in  Mt’iiio,  laiini  It)  llir  IVfsitU'nl,  “A.sst's.snu*iit  of  ('aiiij)ai;'ii 
against  Noilh  Vk'liiain,"  Httx  IftKi,  Nixtni  I’apt’t);.  NAliA.  Waym*  Tlioiiipstm.  71*  Utiimi  iiikI 
fiiirk:  Ttie  ti  S.  AirJ^im'r  ttmt  .Worth  Vicluinii,  tfttili- l!tT:t  (\V;ushilig1<>li:  Smilhstiiiiaii  Insli- 
lulitin  1’rt‘ss,  2(MMI).  |)p.  22il-22(>. 

27.  Kappiitaii.  South  Virtnnui,  ])p.  IU-8(i. 

2S.  Kappmaii.  South  V7f7)(tt«(.  pp.  tSSMM.  .V}' 7V(i«'.s.  II)  Ma,v72.  22;  11  May  72.  I  and  7;  12 
May  72. 21. 

2!l.  Ka]tpiiian.  South  Virtiiuni,  p[).  !)K-i)ll.  .VI'  Tiuius.  21)  May  72.  1;  2A  May  72.  21). 

H).  Hi'i’  alxivc  ji.  UiS. 

41.  A')'  riuKv,  i>  May  72.  1;  10  May  72.  I!);  and  17  May  72.  Hi. 

42,  Ka|ipnian, pj).  102,  108.  1 1 1.  ;VF  TV/Ht'-s',  l  lJuiu'72.  1;  28  Jiiiif  72,  I. 

42.  (TS-NDKOliN-KX)  CO.VJf^S.MACV  CotnuKiuil  Hi.stoiyj.  Jau  7J-Miir  7:1.  (S)  p.  H-!). 

(TS-CP  1)  M.sg,J(’8  S«H.A  U)  nNCPAC,  2000 lOZ  May  72. 

44.  (TS-(;P  I )  (■M-187i)-72  In St'clh-f.  20  May  72,  CJCS  Pile 091  SPA .AiiM  )ps.  Jill  7UItm  72. 
4.').  (TS-CtP  2)  Memo.  SeeDefto  l-K'S.  “Soulheast  Asia  Opeialiiig  Aiilhoiilies."  1  .Itiii  72. 
•IMF  907/222  (CV  1972).  ITS-dP  1)  Msg.  JCS  mm  U>  ClNCPAl '  ami  (  INI  1)1 17l).''.Z.Iiiii  72. 

40.  (TS-CP  1)  (’M- 18 11-72  to  SecDef,  2  May  72.  CJCS  Kile  1)91  SKA  Aii  (tp.s.  .lul  71^lim 
72.  (S-CP  2)  Memo.  SeeDeT  lo  CJCS.  "Additional  rs.AF  K-J  lleploymenis.”  2  Ma.v  72. 
CJCS  Kile  091  SK.A.  .Iaii-.lmi  72.  (TS-CP  1)  Msg.  .JCS  1950  to  USClNCKl'tt.  CSCINCKKD. 
CINCP.AC,  (TNCSAC.  and  CSAK,  l)2224i;Z  May  72. 

47.  IS-CP  1)  CM-1824-72  lo  Seellef.  10  May  72.  CJCS  CM  Chroii  File.  (S-CP  4)  M.sg.  JCS 
2142  lo  rsciNCIlEn,  CINCP.AC  and  CSAF,  1 122 lOZ  May  72. 

48.  (TS-CP  4)  M.sg,  .ICS  (i200  lo  CINCPAC.  10I)022Z  May  72. 

49.  (TS-CP  1)  .Msg.  .ICS  2422  lo  CINCP.AC  and  (’INCSAC.  2  lOOO  lZ  May  72. 

50.  Entries  for  1224.  125|,  172-5.  ;uid  2(H)1.  19  May  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diaiy:  plioneeon.  Moor- 
er  will)  Kissittger.  2001 .  19  May  72.  TS.  Moorer  Uiaiy. 

51.  (S-CP  1)  CM-1S72-72  lo  Seellef,  22  May  72,  C.K’S  File  091  SEA  Air  Ops.  .lul  7Kliin 
72.  (TS-C;P  1 )  Msg,  JCS  5077  lo  C1N(  'P.AC  and  CINCSAC,  221422Z  May  72. 

52.  (TS-(;P  1)  Memo.  Seellef  to  CJCS,  24  May  72.  All  lo  JCS  2472/812-11,  24  May  72.  .IMF 
907/374(20  Apr  72)  see  2. 

52.  (TS-CP  1 )  CM-188:l-72  lo  Seellef.  27  May  72  (Seellef  ajiprovtil  indiealed  on  draft  nisg 
attaehed  to  CM),  CJ(’S  File  222.2  CINCP.AC.  (S-CP  I )  Msgs,  .ICS  1872  lo  CINCP.AC.  2710:)0Z 
May  72;  .ICS  1878  to  CINCIANT.  27H)2.}Z  May  72.  (TS-NOHHiN)  ClWtTAC  Comuuout  His- 
torn  1072.  ]).  195. 

5-1.  (TS-CP  1)  CM-1874-72  to  Seellef,  24  May  72.  CJCS  File  091  SHA  Air  Ops,  .lul  7l-.lun 
72.  (TS-CP  1)  Msg.  .ICS  1827  lo  CINCP.AC,  I’INCS.AC,  CINCLANT.  anil  C.SCINCRED,  271550Z 
May  72, 

.55.  (S-CP  2)  Memo,  SeeDef.  lo  CJCS,  2li  .\p|-  72.  Alt  lo  .ICS  2472/812.  2(i  .A[>r  72.  .IMF 
907/271  (20  .Ajji  72)  see  I. 

50.  (T.S-CP  1)  Memo.  .Seellef  to  CJCS.  2  May  72,  .All  It)  JCS  2172/812-2.  4  M;iy  72.  -IMF 
907/274  (20  Apr  72)  see  1. 

57.  (TS-CP  4).ICSM-22l-72  nt  Seellef,  II)  May  72,  Enel  lo  JCS  2472/812-5.  9  May  72,  .IMF 
<107/274  (20  .Apr  72)  .see  2. 

58.  (TS-CP 4)  JC.SM-225-72  lo  SeeDef.  15  May  72.  Enel  lo.lCS  2472/812-1.  !i  May  72,  .IMF 
907/;474  (20  Ai  11-72). see  1. 

59.  (TS-CP  1)  Memo,  Seellef  lo  CJCS.  24  May  72,  All  lo  JCS  2472/81;!-0,  21  May  72; 
(TS-GP  1 )  CM-1882-72  to  SeeDef.  20  May  72.  Atl  lo  Isl  N/II  of  .ICS  2472/8  l;Mi.  20  May  72; 
(TS-CP  4)  .ICSM-250-72  to  Seellef.  21  May  72,  Enel  lo  .ICS  2472/81.3-7.  20  M;i.v  72;  -IMF 
907/374  (20  Apr  72)  see  2. 
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60.  (TS-EX)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  "Augnietrletl  B— '52  Force  in  SEA,"  7  Jim  72;  (TS) 
JCSM-27J)-72  to  SecDef,  19  Jun  72,  End  to  JCS  2472/822,  12  Jun  72;  JMF  907/;i27  (7  Jim  72). 

61.  (TS-EX)  CM- 1967-72  to  SecDef,  23  Jun  72,  CJCS  File  091  SEA.  JaiwJuii  72.  (TS-EX) 
Msg,  JCS  5109  to  CINCPAC,  CINCLANT,  IISCINCRED,  261614Z  Jun  72.  (TS-EX)  CM-2042- 
72,  21  Jill  72;  CM-2137-72,  28  Aug  72;  CM-2205-72.  27  Sep  72;  (■M-2267-72.  25  Oct  72; 
CM-229:J-72,  11  Nov  72;  CM-2389-72.  21  Dec  72;  all  to  SecDef,  CJCS  File  091  SEA.  ,liti-Dec 
72.  (TS)  Memos.  SecDef  to  CJCS,  “Temporaty  Augmentation  Authorities,”  25  .lul  72,  31  Aug 
72, 29  Sep  72, 18  Nov  72,  and  23  Dec  72,  CJCS  F’iie  091  SEA,  Jiil-Dec  72. 

62.  (TS-C.P  1)  CM-18i:3-72  t.u  SecDef,  4  May  72,  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam,  May  72. 

63.  Virinnj  in  Vielntim,  pp.  30;i-304. 

64.  (TS-EX)  JCSM-265-72  to  SecDef.  6  June  72,  filed  in  CJCS  CM  Cliron  F71e  in  place  of 
CM- 1901-72. 

65.  (TS-EX)  Memo.  SecDef  to  CJCS,  “LlNEliACKER  Target  Validation,"  12  Jun  72:  (S) 
Memo.  SecDef  to  CJCS.  "Tai^eting  in  North  Vietnam.”  2  Jun  72;  JMF  907/323  (CY  1972). 

66.  (TS-EX)  M.sg,  JCS  3293  to  CINCPAC,  152100Z  Jun  72.  (TS-EX)  CM- 1 932-72  to 
SecDef,  21  Jun  72.  CJCS  CM  Chron  Hie.  (TS-EX)  CM-1964-72  to  SecDef,  2fi  Jun  72,  CJCS 
File  091  Vietnam,  .Jun  72.  (TS-EX)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  30  Jun  72,  JMF  907/323  (CY  1972). 

67.  (TS)  CM-1951-72  to  SecDef,  15  Jun  72.  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam,  Jun  72. 

(ia  (TS-EX)  CM-192()-72  to  SecDef,  10  Jim  72.  CJCS  CM  Chron  PYle.  (TS-EX)  Memo, 
SecDef  to  CJCS,  “UNEBACKER  Tactical  ReconnaLs.sance," :«)  Jmie  72,  JMF907/;i2:i  (CY  1972), 

69.  (TS)  Msfts.  CINCPAC  to  CJCS,  182218Z  and  182220Z  Jun  72,  -ICS  IN  89557  and  89569. 
(TS-EX)  CM-1954-72  to  SecDef,  19  Jun  72;  (TS-EX)  Memo.  SecDef  to  CJc:s.  “POCKET 
MONEY,"  26  Jun  72;  CJCS  File  091  VieUiam,  Jun  72. 

70.  (TS-EX)  CM-1927-72  to  SecDef,  10  Jun  72;  CM-1979-72  to  SecDef,  29  Jun  72;  CJCS 
Fite  091  Vietnam.  Jun  72. 

71.  See  above  p.  162. 

72.  (TS-EX)  CM- 1966-72  to  SecDef,  23  Jun  72.  CJCS  File  091  SEA  Air  Ops,  Jul  7UJun  72. 
For  SecDef  approval,  see  handwritten  notation  on  draft  nisg  attacheil  to  CM-196f}-72.  For 
.subsequent  extensions,  see  (TS-EX)  CM-2057-72,  27  Jul  72  (SecDef  approval  on  attached 
draft  msg);  CM-2l3:>-72,  28  Aug  72  (SecDef  approval  on  attached  draft  msg);  CM-2270-72, 
24  Oct  72;  CM-2315-72,  22  Nov  72;  CM-2414-72.  30  Dec  72  (SecDef  approval  on  attaclied 
draft  msg);  all  in  CJC^S  File  091  SEA.  Jul-Dec  72.  except  CM-2270-72.  24  Oct  72  which  is 
in  CJCS  File  091  SEA  Air  Ops,  Jul-Dec  72.  (TS-EX)  Memos,  SecDef  to  CJCS.  "0(ierating 
Authorities,"  29  Sep  72;  “Southeast  Asia  Operating  Authorities,"  30  Oct  72;  JMF  907/323  (CY 
1972).  (TS-EX)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  "Temporarv  SEAsia  Operating  Authorities,"  29  Nov 
72,  CJCS  File  091  SEA,  Jul-Dec  72. 

73.  (TS-EX)  CM-1905-72  to  SecDef,  6  Jun  72,  C.ICS  Rle  091  Vietnam,  Jun  72.  (TS-EX) 
Msg.  JCS  4446  to  CINCPAC,  081243Z  Jim  72. 

71.  Public  Papers,  NLron,  1972,  p.  708.  Knapitman,  South  Vietnam,  147. 

75.  (TS-EX)  CM-I94:V-72  to  SecDef.  15  Jun  72,  CJCS  CM  Chron  File. 

76.  (TS-EX)  DIA  Document.  “Assessment  of  Campaign  Agaimst  North  Vietnam."  n.d.,  Atl 
to  CM-2014-72  to  SecDef.  1 1  Jul  72.  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam,  Jul  72. 

77.  Victory  in  Vietnam,  p,  300, 

78.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  8243  to  CINCPAC  (info  COMfiSM.ACV),  20222IZ  Jun  72. 

79.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  COMCSMACV  to  CINCPAC  (info  CJCS),  211 14.5Z  .Iim  72,  JCS  IN  94951. 
(TS-EX)  M.sg.  CINCPAC  to  CJCS,  220430Z  Jim  72.  JCS  IN  96570. 

80.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  JCS  1255  to  CINCPAC  (info  COMCSMACV),  221223Z  .bin  72  (deriveil 
from  .ICS  2472/826),  JMF  91 1/300  (10  Jun  72). 

81.  (TS)  WSAC;  Mtg.  Minutes.  4  Aug  72,  NCS  Files. 

82.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMACV Command  History,  Jan  72-Mttr  7ti,  (II)  p.  70. 
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m.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMl'SMACV  Cotiiniotol  Hislori/.  .ton  7J-Nttr  T-l.  (S) 
pp.  U-8— B-10. 

84.  (TS-P:X)  (■M-20:H)-72  to  Sei-I)t>r.  18  Jiil  72;  fM-2(>;i8-T2  Ui  Si't-Dcf,  20  Jii)  72;  CM- 
2058-72  to  Si'cDi-r.  2(i  -liil  72:  Mt'iiuis.  SpcDi'f  to  CJCS,  “I.INEHACKKR  Tarf<t'(  V'iilitlaiioiis," 
20  aiiit  25  Jill  72;  CJCS  Filt'  001  Vk'inam.  Jul  72. 

85.  (TS-EX)  CM-208ti-72  to  SwDi'f.  9  Aug  72;  CM-2118-72  lo  StH-Dcl',  10  .Aug  72:  CM- 
2135-72  to  Si'fivr,  30  Aug  72:  CJCS  File  091.  Aug  72.  (TS-EX)  CM-2 100-72  to  Seel  tel’.  5  Sep 
72;  CM-2200-72  to  SeeDef,  27  Sep  72:  Memo,  SeeDef  to  CJCS,  “Lineliaeker  Target  Aulhoriza- 
tion,"  :50  .Set!  72;  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam,  Sep  72. 

80.  tTS-EX)  CM-2l)08-72  to  SeeDef.  It)  Jul  72,  C,ICS  File  091  Vietnam,  Jul  72.  (TS-EX) 
C.M-2009-72  to  SeeDef.  lO.lul  72,  CJCS  CM  Chron  File. 

87.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  -ICS  1204  to  CLNCRAC  ami  CINCSAC,  1 12t)17Z  Jul  72.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  .ICS 
1:180  to  ClNCCSNAVEl  R.  1 12257Z  Jul  72. 

88.  (TS-EX)  .M.sg,  .ICS  25;)7  lo  ClNCCSNAVEtTR,  1223(I4Z  ,)ul  72.  (TS)  Msgs,  CINCP.AC  to 
CJCS,  I40350Z  ami  18031.5Z  .liil  72,  JCS  IN  47180  aiul  .5360.5. 

89.  (TS)  Memo,  .SeeDef  to  C.K'S.  “Chinese  Buffer  Zone  Reeoiinaissanee.”  11  .lul  72,  .IMF 
907/323  (CY  1972).  (TS-EX)  CM-203:i-72  to  SeeDef,  19  Jul  72:  {'M-20.52-72  to  SeeDef,  21  .lul 
72;  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam,  .lul  72. 

90.  (TS-EX)  Msgs.  .ICS  9482  to  ClNC'i’AC,  0121  lOZ  Aug  72;  JCS  6(>91  to  ClNCf’AC, 
172240Z  Aug  72.  (TS-EX)  CM-21.58-72  to  SeeDef.  27  Aug  72,  C.K'S  File  t)91  Vietnam.  .Aug  72. 
(TS-EX)  CM-2t98-72  to  SeeDef,  21  Sep  72,  same  file,  Sep  72.  (Draft  lusgs  aitaeiied  lo  Imtli 
CMs  have  notations  of  .SeeDef  apiiroval.  ) 

91.  (TS-EX)  CM-2057-72  to  SeeDef,  27  -lul  72  (for  SeeDef  ajiproval,  see  handwritten  nota¬ 
tion  on  draft  msg  attached  lo  CM-20.57-72);  CM-208.5-72  to  SeeDef,  7  Aug  72:  .Memo.  SeeDef 
lo  CJCS.  “SEAsia  Operating  .Aulhorities,''  15  Aug  72;  CJCS  File  IMH  SEA,  .luI-Dee  72. 

92.  (TS-EX)  CM-2 157-72  to  SeeDef.  2  Sep  72;  CM-2 168-72  lo  .SeeDef.  21  Sep  72;  Memo. 
Sm  Def  to  CJCS.  "LINE  BACKER  Keeonnais.sanee,"  26  Sep  72;  CJCS  File  091  \  ietnani,  Sep 
72.  (TS-EX)  CM-2228-72  to  SeeDef,  10  Oet  72,  same  file.  Oet  72. 

9;l.  NY  Times.  13  Jul  72, 1;  14  Jul  72.  11;  21  Aug  72. 1;  23  Aug  72.  1;  24  Aug  72,  47. 

94.  NY  Time.s.  25.1ulv  72.  1;  3  Aug  72.  1:  1 1  Aug  72.  1:  15  Seji  72,  7;  27  Sep  72.  1;  and  ;U)el 
72.  1. 

95.  (S)  CM-1995-72  lo  SeeDef.  7  Jul  72;  CM-216(i-72  lo  SeeDef.  8  .Seii  72:  CJCS  CM  Chron 
File.  (TS)  CM-2088-72  to  SeeDef,  12  Aug  72.  CJCS  File  091  SEA.  Jul-Dee  72.  (S)  Mimios, 
SeeDef  to  C.ICS.  15  Jul  and  20 -Sep  72,  CJCS  SeeDef  Memo  file. 

90.  (TS)  CM-2()82-72  lo  SeeDef,  5  Aug  72;  Mi-mo.  SeeDef  to  C.ICS,  "F-105(;  Augmenta¬ 
tion,"  14  Aug  72:  CJCS  File  091  SEA.  Jul-Dee  72.  (S)  CM-2109-72  to  SeeDi'f,  15  Aug  72.  C.ICS 
CM  Chron  File.  (S)  Memo.  SeeDef  lo  C.K'S.  2i>  Aug  72,  C.ICS  SeeDef  Memo  File. 

97.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  CINCBAC  to  JCS.  01I)24.5Z  Jul  72.  JCS  IN  25942.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  .ICS  762.3 
lo  CINCP.AC  and  CINCSAC,  301946Z  .lul  72. 

98.  (T.S-EX)  CM-2040-72  lo  Sf'eDef,  1  Aug  72,  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam,  Aug  72.  (TS-EX) 
Msg,  JCS  5666  to  CINCPAC,  071(j5:)Z  .Aug  72.  (TS-NOFDRN)  (  TNCPAC  Com  tun mt  llisloi  f/. 
1972.  p.  191. 

99.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  JCS  1909  lo  CINCP.AC,  221648Z  Aug  72;  (TS)  M.sg,  CINCPAC  to 
CINCPACFLT  (info  CJCS).  2;12222Z  Aug  72,  JCS  IN  32991.  (TS)  Msg.  CINCPAC  lo  JCS, 
290318Z  Aug  72.  .ICS  IN  42154. 

101).  (TS-EX)  CM-2162-72  to  SeeDef,  7  Sep  72,  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam.  Sep  72.  (TS-EX) 
Msg.  JCS  5196  lo  CINCPAC.  07i722Z  Sep  72. 

101.  Knai)[)man,  South  Vlelnum.  p.  1.50.  Public  Papers.  Ni.rioi,  1972.  ))p,  74 4-74li,  7.52. 

102.  NY  yVtMfw.  12  t)el  72.  1.  (TS-EX)  Msgs,  .ICS  1472  mid  1946  lo  CINCPAC,  1 1 1 4.53Z  and 
1 1222.52  Oet  72.  (TS-EX)  CM-22.58-72  to  SeeDef.  19  (let  72.  C.ICS  File  091  Vietnam.  ( let  72. 
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CTS)  DJSM-192:3^72  to  CVK'S,  10  Oct  72.  UCS  Hie  091  Vietnajii,  Ocl  72.  (TS)  Msg. 
JCS  1369  to  (INCPAC,  i  1 1227Z  Oct  72. 

104.  (TS-EX)  Memo,  SecOef  to  CJCS.  “Enemy  Knowletige  of  B-2  Strikes  in  NVN."  10  Oct 
72;  CM-22515^72  io  SecDef.  17  Oct  72;  ("JCS  Fite  OiU  Vietnam,  Oct  72. 

105.  See  chapter  12  fora  description  of  these  developments. 

106.  (TS-EX)  Memo.  SecDef  Io  (’JCS,  “Attack  Sorties  in  North  Vietmun,"  14  Oct  72.  OJCS 
File  091  Vietnam.  Oct  72.  (TS-EX)  Msgs,  JCS  1401  and  1823  to  CINCPAO.  150044Z  and 
152155Z  Oct  72.  According  to  Richard  Nixon's  account,  he  ordered  an  intemiediate  reduc¬ 
tion  to  2(H3  attack  sonies  on  13  October  anti  then  subsequently  further  restricted  the^  bomb¬ 
ing  of  North  Vietnam  to  150  attat^k  sorties.  See  Ttw  Meniou^  of  Richar'd  NLron  (1978).  mh 
C9?3^94,  No  record  has  been  found,  lu>wever.  of  an  ortler  for  or  implementation  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  reduction  to  2(H)  sorties. 

107.  (TS)  Msg,  JCS  7521  to  CINCPAC,  221956Z  Oct  72.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  JCS  4296  to 
CINCPAC,  271:3412  Ocl  72. 

108.  (TS-EX)  t'M-227;i^72  to  SecDef.  27  Oct  72.  CJCS  File  091  SEA.  Jul-Dec  72.  (TS-EX) 
Memo.  SecDef  to  CJCS.  “SEAsia  Operating  Authorities,"  2  Nov  72.  JMF  907/323  (CY  1972). 

im  (TS^EX)  CM-2241-72  to  SecDef,  12  Oct  72,  t'JCS  Hie  091  Vietmmi,  Oct  72. 

nil  NVTtmes,  13  Sep  72,  1. 

111.  V/rforg  in  Vietnam,  p.  31 1. 

112.  (TS)  WSAG  Mtg.  Minutes.  28  Sep  72,  NSC  Files. 

1 13.  Phonecon.  CJCS  with  Gen,  Vogt.  0751.  6  Jun  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diiiry. 

1 14.  Msgs,  ( JNCPAC  to  COMUSMACV.  1300  lOZ  and  210650Z  Oct  72.  TS;  Phonecon,  CJCS 
with  GEN  Weyand.  1206.  19  Oct  72,  TS;  Msg,  COMITSMACV  to  CJCS.  20i25;)Z  Oct  72.  TS; 
Msg.  COMUSmCV  to  CINC'PAC.  2205 17Z  Oct  72,  TS;  Phonecon.  CJCS  with  CINCPAC.  1:127, 
3  Nov  72,  TS;  Phonecon,  C'Jt -S  with  Gen.  Vogt.  081 1.  24  Ocl  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diary. 

115.  Msg,  COMUSMACV  to  CINCPAC,  ()31025Z  Nov  72.  TS.  Moorer  Diary.  The  Chairman's 
irritation  with  w'hat  he  saw-  as  COMUSMACV's  continuing  intractability  and  reserv'e  is 
spelled  out  in  Msg.  CJCS  to  (’INCPAC  and  COMUSMACV.  t)4()030Z  Nov  72.  TS.  .Moorer  Diary. 
Phonecon,  (  JCS  with  COMUSMACV.  0853.  16  Dec  72,  TC.  Moorer  Diaiy^ 


Chapter  9,  Force  Withdrawals  1972 

1.  For  aiJpn W  ill  mid  execution  of  this  redeployment  intTement,  see  chapter  :1,  p.  58. 

2.  {TeU(iP  1)  JCSM-577^71  to  SecDef.  30  Dec  71.  End  to  JCS  2472/786-3.  28  Dec  71.  JMF 
91I/:374(15  Nov71Y 

3.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo.  SecDef  to  CJCS,  6  Jan  72.  Alt  to  JCS  2472/786^,  6  Jan  72,  JMF 
911/374  (15  Nov  71). 

4.  For  detailed  coverage  of  this  as.sessment,  see  cliapter  2.  pp.  39-44. 

5.  (TS^GP  3)  “Updated  RVN  Assessment."  10  Jait  72.  pp.  18-20.  End  to  JCS  2472/790-1.  19 
Jan  72,  JMF  911  (16  Dec  71). 

6.  Public  Papers,  NLron,  /9Z2,  p.  30. 

7.  Weekig  Compilation  of  Presiftenlial  Docifinenls,  IT  Jan  p,  50.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo. 
SecDef  to  CJCS,  13  Jan  72,  Au  to  JCS  2472/786-5,  14  Jan  72.  JMF  91 1/374  (15  Nov  71).  (S-GI’ 
3)  Memo.  SecDef  to  CJCS.  [9  Jan  72.  Att  to  JCS  2472/795,  20  Jan  72.  JMF  91 1^174  (19  Jan  72). 

8.  (TS-GP  3)  JrSM-24-72  to  SecDef,  19  Jan  72.  End  to  JCS  2472/786-(i.  19  Jan  72,  JMF 
9n/:j74  (15Nov71). 

9.  (S-GP  4)  Memtj.  SecDef  to  CJCS.  24  Feb  72,  Att  to  ,rCS  2472/77:3-5.  25  Fel>  72.  JMF  91 1 
(6  Aug  71 )  sec  2. 

10.  For  further  consideration  of  the  ROK  force  issue,  see  [)p.  204-206. 
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11.  The  Serrelary  of  Defense  (ti.sa|)prove<<  an  iiuToase  hi  llie  US  force  level  in  Thnilancl. 
ihmijjh  this  (leeision  did  hol  iireelmie  movement  of  USAF  iintt,s  from  Vietnam  to  Tluhlan<l 
within  the  authorized  ceiling,  juid  he  told  ADM  Moorer  on  ;il  March  11)72  that  lie  wanted  the 
Air  Force  to  plan  for  -1.800  tactical  air  sorties  per  month  during  FV  11)7:1.  (TS-(iP  1)  Memo. 
SecDef  to  C.K’S,  31  Mar  72,  .Ml  to  .)('S  2472/77:1-1 1. 3  Apr  72,  .IMF  111  1  (1?  Aug  71 )  si*c  2. 

12.  ('l’S-(JP  ;l)  .lCSM-l)8-72  to  SecDef.  (5  Mju-  72,  Kncl  tt»  .It'S  2472/77:Ui,  2  Mar  72.  -IMF 
911  (0  Aug  71)  sec  2. 

1:1.  (TS-CP  1)  .K'SM-1 12-72  to  SecDef,  18  Mar  72,  Kncl  to  .It’S  2472/77:1-8,  1 1  Mar  72. 
.IMF  1)  11  (()  Aug  71)  sec  2. 

14.  Si*e  chapter  12,  p.  2t>5. 

la  {TS-(iP  4 )  Memo.  S<-cDef  to  t’.If.S,  8  Mar  72.  .M  t  to  .It'S  2472/77:1-7, 1)  Mar  72.  .IMF  9 1 1 
(ti  Aug  71)  sec  2. 

l(i.  (T.S-{;P  4)  .lfSM-142-72  to  SecDef.  :i  Apr  72.  FincI  A  to  .It'S  2472/77:1-10.  29  Mar  72. 
.IMF  1)11  (().Mig7nsec2. 

17.  (TS-(1P  4)  .K•.SM-^,7-72  to  SecDef,  17  Fell  72.  Atl  to  -K’S  2472/78(1-8,  22  Feh  72.  .IMF 
91 1/374  ( 1.1  Nov  71).  (TS-NOFDRN-EX)  ('OMUSMACV  Com  maud  Uistorn.  .hiii  r2-M(ir  ?A, 
((')  p.  F-ri«. 

18.  (TS-NOFORN-KX)  COMl'SMACV  Conimotitl  liislon/,  .Inn  7J-Mitr  t.i.  ((’) 
pp.  F-56  — F-57;  (U)  p.  N-:l. 

11).  (TS-(’.P  4)  Msg.  t’OMr.SMAt’V  to  ('INCP.AU  (inli)  (MUS).  ir,02r>.VZ  Mar  72.  .JUS  IN 
81704.  .IMF  1)1 1  ((>  Aug  71 )  si'c  2. 

20.  {TS-(;i>  4)  M.sg,  UINUPAU  to  .JUS,  Ki212lZ  Mar  72.  .It'S  IN  81510;  iTS-DP  :l)  .lUSM- 
1:10-72  to  SecDef,  24  Mar  72,  Kncl  to. It’S  2472/77:1-9, 22  Mar  72;  .IMF  91 1  (0  Aug  71 )  si>c  2. 

21.  (TS-DP  4)  Memo,  Sei  Def  to  U.IUS.  1  At*r  72,  .41 1  to, It’S  2472/810.  I  Apr  72;  (TS-CP  4) 
.K’SM-149-72  to  .SecDef.  5 .4pr  72,  Kncl  to  .It’S  2472/810-2. 4  Apr  72;  .IMF  907/:)0l  ( 1  Apr  72). 

22.  (TS)  UM-17ti8-72  to  SecDef.  1!)  Apr  72.  U.IUS  nie  (Mil  Vietnam  Fon-e  Planning. 

2:1.  rnlilu-  Pfipcre.  Mhon,  /.0Z2,  pp.  .551-5.52. 

24.  Memo.  Si'cDerm  U.IUS,  4  May  72.  Att  to. It'S  2472/814.  .5  May  72:  f.S-CP  4)  M.IUS-l1i!)- 
72  (o  Sei  Def,  19  May  72,  Att  to  JUS  2472/814-1,  24  May  72;  -IMF  !)11/:174  {4  May  72),  (TS-t:P 
1)  UM-179(>-72  to  SecDef,  1  May  72,  U.IUS  Uliron  UM  File,  (S-NOFORN) 

Citninniuii  IHslurt/,  (U)  pp.  12- Ill,  18. 

2.5.  See  chapter  10.  p.  21:1-21!). 

2(1.  (TS)  UM-19:lli-72  to  SecDef,  14  Jiiii  72,  U.1US  Uhron  UM  File.  (TS-NOFORN-KX) 
f  'O.WW,l/.4r'Vt’of«fmiwf/  lltKlori/,  ,lnn  T2-Mnr  7.7,  (U)  p|i.  F-57— F-58. 

27.  See  aliove,  p.  19:1. 

28.  (TS-U.P  4)  Msg.  UOMUSMAUV  to  U1NUP.4U,  12072riZ  Feh  72,  .lUS  IN  2(;(BI5.  .IMF  045 
( 12  Feh  72). 

2t),  (S-CP4)  M.sg,  UINUPAU  lo.lUS.  1H0:15(>Z  Mar72,.IUS  IN  885.57;  (T.S-U.P:l).lUKM-i:(7- 
72  to  SecDef,  -I  Apr  72,  End  13  to  .It’S  2472/808, 27  Mar  72;  .IMF  045  ( 12  Feh  72). 

:10.  (TS-CP  :i)  Memo,  SecDef  to  U.IUS,  12  Apr  72,  All  to  .lUS  2472/808-1,  12  Apr  72;  (TS- 
CP  4)  .]USM~ia2-72  to  SecDef,  22  Apr  72,  End  to  .JUS  2472/808-2,  1!)  Apr  72;  .IMF  045  (12 
Fell  72).  (TS-CP  ;1)  ,lUSM-214-72  to  SeeDef,  8  May  72,  End  to. It’S  2472/815.  7  May  72.  .IMF 
907/045  (7  May  72).  (S)  UM-1820-72  to  SecDef,  8  May  72.  U.IUS  File  091  SE.A,  Jan-lim  72. 

:il.  (TS-CI*  4)  JUS  2472/808-1,  17  May  72;  (TS-CP  1)  .JUSM-2:17-72  to  SecDef.  22  May  72 
(derived  from  JUS  2472/808-1);  (U)  Memo,  SecDef  to  UJUS.  ;il  Aug  72.  A1(  In  J(  S  2472/808-.5, 
I  Sep  72;  .IMF  045  ( 12  Feh  72). 

:12.  (U-CP  4)  JUSM-244-72  to  SecDef,  2(1  May  72,  .IMF  045  (2(1  May  72).  (T.S-NOR)RN- 
EX)  COMUSMACVCoiniunnd  Hislori/,  -Ami  7:^-^■Inr  73.  CD  ji]).  v.  :17.  M-1.  M-:t.  N-:t-N-l. 
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riionerons,  CJC'S  with  (k^n.  Vogt,  0840,  3  Jim  72  aiid  0751,  0  Jun  72;  C'JCS  with  (  SAK^ 
0  Jim  72;  CJCS  with  CINC’PAC  1350,  (5  Jut\  72.  TS,  Moorer  Diaiy.  COMUSMACV  Comma  mi 
Historg,  Jart  7^-Mar  7S,  vol.  I,  p.  37  iind  armt'x  C;  vol.  2,  imnexes  I  im<\  M 

:M.  (S)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJC'S,  10  Jun  72.  p:ncl  B  to  JCS  2472/824,  20  Jun  72;  (TS)  J('SM^ 
288^72  to  SecDet;  21  Jim  72,  End  A  to  JCS  2472/824,  20  Jun  72:  JMF  UlUm  { 10  Jun  72). 

35.  Weekiy  Compltafion  of  Presidential  Dortt meats,  SJtd  7,072.  p.  lUO. 

3fL  (V)  Memo,  SerDef  to  CJCS,  1  Jul  72,  Att  to  JCS  2472/828,  3  Jul  72;  (TS)  Jt'SM-258^72 
to  St>cDef,  3  Aug  72,  Att  lo  JCS  2472/828-1,  7  Aug  72:  MF  01 17374  ( 1  Jul  72).  (TS^NOFORN- 
EX)  f Historic  Jan  72-Afar  7iJ,  (U)  p.  F^8. 

37  (TS)  JCSM-258^72  to  SecDct;  3  Aug  72  JCS  2472/B28-1,  7  Aug  72;  (TS)  Memo.  SerDof 
to  CMC’S,  20  Aug  72,  Att  to  JC'S  2472/828^2,  28  Aug  72;  JMF  911/374  ( I  Jul  72), 

:J8.  (S)  Memo,  SecDef  to  C,fCS,  15  Aug  72,  Att  to  JC'S  2472/a34,  16  Aug  72,  JMF  91  mi  l  { 15 
Aug  72). 

39.  (TS)  JC'SM-383-72  to  SecDef,  19  Aug  72,  Afvp  to  JCS  2472/8:14-1,  18  Aug  72,  JMF 
911/:J74  {15Aug  72). 

40.  (TS)  Memo,  SecDef  to  C’Jt^S,  7  Jul  72,  All  to  JCS  2:363/198,  8  Jul  72;  (TS)  JCSM-.370-72 
to  SecDef,  15  Aug  72  (derived  from  JCS  2353/198-1);  JMF  922/374  (7  Jul  72). 

41.  Weekly  Corn piluf  ion  of  Presidential  DofonnettLs^  4  Sep  1972,  p.  1306.  Public  Papers, 
NLroit,  J97i,p.mil 

42.  (U)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJC'S,  5  St'p  72,  Att  to  JC'S  2472/8:34-2.  5  Sep  72;  (TS)  JC^SM- 
:Ml-72  to  Se(‘Def,  17  Oct  72,  Att  to  JCS  2472/8:34-:3.  18  Oct  72;  JMF  9M/:l7l  (15  Aug  72). 
(TS^NOFORN-EX)  COM  ( ISM ACV  Com  mo  mi  History,  Jan  72-Mar  7J,  (O)  p.  F-59. 

43.  (TS)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJt^S,  14  Sep  72,  JCS  2:15:3/198-2,  15  Sep  72;  (TS)  Jt'SM^51-72 
to  SetDef,  18  0<1  72,  End  to  JCS  2:353/l98-,3,  16  Od  72;  (TS)  J('SM-469-72  to  SecDef,  31  Ocl 
72,  End  to  JCS  2353/198-1,  27  Od  72;  JMF  922/371  (7  Jul  72). 

44.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMACV  Command  History,  Jan  72-Mar  72,  (C) 
pp.  P-59  — F-61,  (U)  p.  N-4>. 

45.  P'or fievelopmeuts  iu  the  negotiations,  see  chapter  12. 

46.  (TS)  CM-2325^72  to  SerDef,  28  Nov  72,  CJCS  C'M  C'hroii  Pile. 

47.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMACV  Command  History,  Jan  72-Mar  73,  (C) 
pp.  F-iyi}—FAA.  (S-NOFORN-GP  1)  COMUSMACV  Com  nut mt  History,  1971,  (CO  V 

48.  See  e  hap  ter  3,  pp.  61-(i6. 

49.  (TS-(3P  1)  Memo,  NSC  I’nder  Secys  tlnte  lo  President,  21  Mar  72,  AM  lo  JCS 
2472/809-2,  28  Mar  72,  JMF  91 1/497  { 16  P>b  72). 

50.  (TS-GP  1)  Memo,  NSC  Under  Secys  Cmte  to  President,  21  Mar  72,  Att  to  JC’S 
2472/809-2,  28  Mar  72,  JMF  91 1/497  (16  Feb  72). 

51.  (TS-GP  1)  .Memo,  NSC  Under  Secys  Cmte  to  Pre.sident.  27  Mar  72,  Att  lo  JC'S 
2472/800-:i,  31  Mm-  72,  JMF  91 1/497  ( 16  Feb  72). 

52.  (TS-EX)  Extrads  of  NSDM  161,  5  Apr  72,  JMF  091  (CY  1972)  NSDMs,  sec  L 

53.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  CT>^Vf//m4CV  Command  History,  Jan  72-Mar  73,  (CO  p.  C-85, 
(TS-EX)  Memo,  NSC  Under  Secys  Cmte  to  l>ei)SecDer  et  al.,  22  Sep  72,  All  to  JCS  2472/800- 
5,  25  Sep  72,  JMF  91 1/497  ( 16  Fd>  72), 

r>4.  (S)  DJSM- 182:3-72  to  CJCS.  22  St'p  72;  (TS-EX)  Memo.  NSC’  Under  St^cys  Cmle  to  DepS^ 
ecDef  et  d.,  39  Aug  72.  Att  to  JC’S  2472/8{K)-4,  6  Sep  72;  (TS-EX)  Memo.  NSC  Under  Si^i^vs  (inte 
to  Dtn>Sfx^t>er  et  al,.  22  Si^i)  72,  An  to  JCS  2472>8(K)-r),  25  St^p  72;  JMF  91 1/497  ( 16  Fvh  72). 

55.  (TS-EX)  Memo,  NSC’  Umler  Secys  Cmle  to  DepSei'Def  et  al„  22  Sep  72,  Alt  to  JC’S 
2472/8(H)-5,  25  Sep  72;  (TS-EX)  Memo,  NSC’  Under  Secys  Cmte  to  DepSecDef  et  al.,  5  Oct 
72,  Att  lo  JCS  2472/80(^7,  11  Oct  72;  JMF  911/497  (16  Feb  72).  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  rOMCCS’- 
MACW  Command  History,  Jan  72-Mar  73,  (C)  p.  C-85.  For  willulrawal  of  the  ROK  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  seechai>lcr  14. 
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Chapter  10.  RVTVAF  Improvement  1H72 

I. SeedtapierT.iip.  141-112. 

2.  (TS-(;P  4)  Ltr,  ftlMCSMACV  lu  t'lNfl’AC,  12  Jan  72:  Ur.  riNCPAf  lo  (MCS.  21  Jan  72; 
Atts  lo  ,R'S  2472/rsir.,  25  Jan  72  JMF  91 1/5:!5  { 12  Jtm  721.  {TS-NOFOHN  EX)  t'fWlWM.'U Y 
Command  Histori/,  Jan  72-Mar  7!i,  (TS)  p.  t'-12. 

:1.  See  el ui] iter  7,  pp.  14S-149. 

4.  (TS-GP;5)  J('SMJ>4-72  to  Sec  Der.  14  Feb  72.  Enel  lo  J(’S  2472/747-11),  10  Fi‘b  72.  JMF 
91l/:«)9{10May71)seeC. 

,5.  Apparenlly,  the  Ihree  WlIEfs  represenied  only  one  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
appmved  and  one  les-s  than  the  two  additional  reeoniinended  hy  COMUSMACV. 

(i.  {Tt>-GP  4)  JCSM-75-72  to  SeeDef.  2:1  Feb  72,  Enel  lo  .K'S  2472/79C1-1.  18  Feb  72,  .IMF 
911/.53,5(12.lan72). 

7.  (TS-GP  4)  Memo,  SeeDef  to  CJCS,  10  Mar  72,  An  to  .K'S  2472/790-2,  17  Mar  72.  .IMF 
91 1/5:15  ( 12  .Ian  72). 

8.  (TS-GP  4  )  JCSM-l:ll-72  to  SeeDef,  29  Mar  72.  Enel  lo  .K'S  2472/79ri-:i.  22  Mar  72; 
Memo,  SeeDef  to  C.K'S.  4  May  72,  All  to  .It'S  2472/790-1.  5  May  72;  JMF  91  l/r);1.5  ( 12  .Ian  72). 

9.  (TS-GP  1)  Msfi..K'S  1489  to  CINGPAC.  2421:19Z  Ai)r72. 

1(1.  (TS-GP  4)  Msg,  G()M(!SMACV  to  CINCPAC.  19fM)07Z.fnn  72,  -H  S  IN  91)249.  For  the  FS 
deeision  on  ihe  STOL  prtigrain,  see  ehaijler  7.  ijp.  1.50-1.52. 

I I.  (TS)  .lCSM^102-72  to  .SeeDef,  ;1  Jiil  72;  (TS)  Msg,  JGS  29!)8  to  flNCPAC'.  0:1I72-5Z  .Ini 
72;  (both  derived  from  ,I('S  2472/790-5),  JMF 91 1/58.5  { 12, Ian  72). 

12.  (TS-NOF(lRN-EX)  COM USMACV  Command  Hislont.  Jan  72-Mar  7-7,  (S)  p.  C-10. 

I;l.  See  above,  pp.  210-21 1. 

14.  (TS-Gl’  4)  Memo.  SeeDef  lo  t’.K’S,  10  Mar  72,  .Alt  to  JGS  2:);19/;i54,  PI  Mtir  72.  .IMF 
907/ri;ir)  ( to  Mar  72).  (TS-GP  O)  NSSM  151  to  SeeDef,  1-5  Mar  72,  All  lo  JC'S  2472/804,  18  Mar 
72.  .IMF  91 1/190  ( 15  Mar  72). 

15.  For  this  latter  aspeel  of  the  re\iew.  see  chapter  9,  pp.  19:1-19.5. 

16.  (TS-GP  4)  Memo,  SeeDef  lo  fJCS,  I  .‘Mir  72,  All  to  JCS  2472/810,  I  Apr  72.  .IMF 
!>07/:i01  (1  A|>r  72).  .Admiral  Moorer  wanted  to  hold  this  review  in  abey:mee  pending  the  out* 
come  of  the  ongoing  eneinv  offensive,  but  Seerettuy  Uiinl  asked  for  the  studies  by  late  that 
month.  See  (T.S-GP  4)  CM-I740-72  lo  .Set'Def,  1:1  .Apr  72.  Alt  to  .K'S  247'2/8l0-:i,  14  Apr  72: 
(TS-GP  4)  Memo,  SeeDef  to  t'JCS,  22  Mir  72,  Ati  to  JfS  2472/810-0,  24  Ajir  72;  JMF  907/:10I 
( 1  Apr  72). 

17.  (TS-GP  4)  .K’SM-184-72  to  SeeDef,  24  Apr  72.  Enel  A  to  .K'S  2472/810-5,  20  Apr  72. 
.I,MF  907/a()l  (1  Apr  72). 

18.  (TS-GP  4)  .K'SM-192-72  to  SeeDef,  27  Aiir  72,  Enel  to  JCS  2472/810-7.  24  Aiir  72.  .IMF 
907/:i01  (1  .Apr  72). 

19.  (TS)  WS.AG  Mtg.  Minutes,  17  Apr  72,  NSC  Files. 

20.  (TS)  WSAG  Mtg.  Minutes,  18  and  20  .Apr  72,  NSC  File.s. 

21.  (TS-NOFOKN-EX)  COJff '.SMICF  Cmnmamt  Ifislortj.  Jan  72  Mar  7-1  (S)  p,  E  1. 
(TS)  WSAG  Mtg.  Minutes,  17  May  72. 

22.  (TS-GP  I )  Memo,  DepSeeDef  to  Pres,  19  May  72.  Alt  Hi  .It'S  2472/818,  22  May  72.  JMF 
911/495  ( 19  Ma.v  72).  Subsequent l,v,  the  President  aeeefiled  Mr.  Husli's  siibniLssion  as  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  NSSM  1-51  (see  above  ])]).  21.5-217).  (TS-GP  -T)  Memo,  NSC  Sl:iff  Seev  to 
SeeStale,  St'eDef,  ami  IX'l,  24  Mav  72.  Att  to  JC'S  2472/804-1,  26  Mav  72.  JMF  911/496  (15 
Mtir72). 

2;).  (TS-GE*  1 )  Memo,  DepSeeDef  to  Pr'.s,  19  May  72.  Att  to  .K'S  2472/8 18.  22  May  72.  .IMF 
911/495  (19  May  72).  (TS)  WSAG  Mtg.  Minutes.  19  May  72,  NSC  files.  (TS-EX)  Extraet.s  of 
NSDM  IfiS.  19  May  72,  .IMF  001  (CV  1972)  NSDMs. 
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24.  (S)  Msg,  J(’S  686Z  to  ('INC'PAC,  241524Z  Mav  72.  retrtuismiltiivg  M.sg.  Slate  ■'V;j04  lo 
Saigon.  23221 IZ  May  72. 

25.  (TS-EX)  Extraets  of  NSDM  1(18,  19  May  72,  .IMF  001  (CY  1972}  NSDMs.  (TS-tlP  3) 
Memo.  DepSecDef  to  Sec.vs  of  MilUejjt.s  et  <0.,  23  May  72,  Att  to  .ICS  2472/819,  21  Mav  72, 
JMF  911/495  (5  May  72)  sec  1.  (S-GP  4)  CM-1887-72  to  SecDef.  27  May  72,  C.K'S  File  091 
Vietnam,  May  72. 

26.  (TS)  (’M-1900-72  to  DepSecDef,  2  .Itm  72,  An  to  Ist  N/H  of  .ICS  2472/819,  2  .Iiiii  72, 
.IMF  91 1/495  (5  May  72)  sec  I. 

27.  (TS)  OSD  Report,  “Military  A.ssiistance  to  the  RVN,"  n.d..  Ati  to. ICS  2472/819^1.  Ut.Iim 
72;  Memo,  SecDef  lo  S4?cys  of  MilDepls  mul  C.K'S.  10  .lun  72.  Att  lo  .ICS  2472/819-2,  27  ,)im 
72;  JMF  91 1/49.5  (5  May  72)  sec  2.  (S)  Memo,  Dr.  Ki.ssiiiger  to  SecDef,  12  .In)  72,  Enel  to  All  to 
JCS  2472/819-7,  19  Jiil  72,  same  Ole,  sec  3. 

28.  (TS)  Point  Paper  for  CJCS  and  JCS  for  Use  in  Discii.s.sions  with  SecDef  on  16  Oct  72, 
“Materiel  Status  of  the  RVNAF  (U),"  n.d„  WCS  File  091  Vietnfmi,  Oct  72. 

29.  (TS)  SecAF  Study,  “Aircral'l  for  the  VNAF,’  n.d.,  .IMF91 1/460  (12  Sep  72)  sec  lA. 

30.  (TS)  Memo,  SecDef  to  C.ICS  et  al.,  “Aircraft  for  VNAF,”  12  Sep  72;  CM-2224-72  to 
SecDef,  6  Oct  72.  Att  to  JCS  2472/8:39-1,  6  Oct  72;  JMF  91 1/460  ( 12  .Sep  72). 

31.  (TS)  Memo,  ASD(ISA)  to  CJCS,  4  Oct  72.  Att  to  JCS  2472/8:19.  4  Oct  72;  (TS)  .ICSM- 
449-72  to  SecDef.  1 1  Oct  72,  App  to  JCS  2472/839-2.  10  Oct  72;  JMF  91 1/460  (12  Sep  72). 

32.  (TS-EX)  Memo,  SecDef  to  C.ICS,  20  Oct  72;  Memo.  SecDef  to  Secys  of  Milliepts,  20 
Oct  72;  CJCS  File  091  Vietmun,  Oct  72. 

33.  (TS)  Msg.  JCS  2801  to  CINCPAC  el  al.,  2I0251Z  Oct  72.  C.ICS  Fite  091  VietnaJii,  Oct  72. 

;34.  (TS)  Memo,  SecDef  to  ASD{I&L},  25  Oct  72;  (TS)  Msg.  JCS  2513  lo  CINCP.M'  et  al.. 

260208Z  (.tet  72;  CJCS  File  091  Vietmun.  Oct  72. 

:35.  (TS)  Msg.  JCS  4487  to  CSCINCEHR,  IISCINCREL),  atid  USCINCSO.  271716Z  Oct  72. 
(TS)  Fact  Sheet,  “Project  ENHANCE  PLCS."  1  Nov  72.  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam.  Nov  72. 

36.  (S)  .ICS  2472/841,  26  Oct  72,  JMF  911/496  (27  Oct  72).  (TS)  Msg,  JCS  45.11  to  CMC, 
042124Z  Nov  72,  CJCS  Fite  091  Vietnam,  Nov  72.  Later,  on  17  Novemiter  1972,  tlie  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  re<|uested  Secretary  of  Defense  aiiproval  to  replace  tlie  approved  LVT-5s  with 
LVT-7s  in  FT  1974  since  no  spare  parts,  tools,  or  follow-on  niaintenmice  was  available  for 
the  LVT-5S.  (S)  .ICSM-187-72  to  SecDef,  17  Nov  72,  End  to  JCS  2472/841,  26  Oct  72,  .IMF 
91 1/496  (26  Oct  72). 

37.  (TS)  DJSM-212:3-72  to  CJCS,  9  Nov  72;  (S)  Memo,  SecDef  to  SecAF  and  CJCS.  “Proj¬ 
ect  ENHANCE  PLUS,"  10  Nov  72;  (TS)  Msg,  JCS  2:398  to  CSAF,  10230()Z  Nov  72;  C.ICS  File 
091  Vietnam.  Nov  72. 

:38.  (TS-NOFOKN-EX)  COMUSMACV  ConnuumI  Historg,  Jati  72-Mnr  7:1,  (C)  p.  E-16. 

:39.  (TS)  Memo,  SecDef  to  Secys  of  MilDepls  and  CJCS,  16  Jim  72,  Att  lo  JCS  2472/819-2, 
27  Jun  72,  .IMF  91 1/495  (5  May  72)  sec  2. 

41).  (S-EX)  JCSM-:3()3-72  lo  SecDef,  29  Jim  T2.  End  lo  .It'S  2472/811L4J,  29  Jun  72,  .IMF 
911/495(5  May  72)  sec  2. 

41.  (S)  Memo,  ASD(ISA)  lo  CJCS,  6  Jul  72.  Att  to  JCS  2472/819-1,  7  Jul  72;  (S)  Memo, 
SecDef  to  CJCS,  13  Jul  72,  Alt  lo  JCS  2472^19-6, 14  .lul  72;  -IMF  911/495  (5  May  72)  sec  :3. 

42.  (TS)  JCSM-:327-72  to  SecDef,  14  Jul  72.  App  to  JCS  2472/819-5, 21  Jul  72,  JMF  91 1/4)15 
(5  May  72)  sec  3. 

43.  (S-EX)  .ICSM-;363-72  to  SecDef,  12  Aug  ?2,  End  to  Jt'S  2472/819-10,  9  Aug  72.  JMF 
91 1/495  (5  May  72)  sei-  ;3. 

44.  See  pp.  217-218. 

45.  (S)  Memo.  Dr.  Kissinger  lo  SecDef,  12  Jul  72;  (S)  Memo.  ASD(ISA)  to  C.ICS,  19  .hil 
72;  both  Alls  to  JCS  2472/819-7.  19  Jul  72.  JMF  911/495  (5  May  72)  sec  :).  For  the  workiiui 
grouit's  consideration  of  this  matter,  see  p.  F-2  of  Att  to  (TS)  C'M-]9(H)-72  to  Se<4h*r.  2  Jun 
72.  Att  to  1st  N/H  of  JCS  2472/819, 2  Jim  72,  same  file,  sec  1. 
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46.  (S)  M'SM^m-72  iu  Set'Dc^;  2i\  .liil  7:^  (ilerivtnl  IVoni  JCS  2472/H19-8),  JMF  f*i  l/4fjr>  (r> 
May  72)  sev  3. 

47.  (S)  KxtrarUs  of  NSDM  m,  24  ( )rl  72,  JMF  U(il  i  VY  m2)  NSDMs,  sin-  2. 

4H.  Mpiiuk  S£*(  rh4'  H>  20  Aug  72,  All  ui  JC^S  2472/H27.  20  Aug  72,  JMF  01  l/14r>  (2l> 
Aitg  72). 

40.  (S)  J(\SM^45-72  to  SorHei;  5  Ocl  72,  Fnt  l  to  Jt'S  2472/8:17-1.  M  Srp  72.  JMF  01 1/1  la 
(20  Aug  72), 

50.  (TS)  MJ(^S-28:l-72  in  StM  Drf,  24  Aug  72,  All  lo  J(’S  2472/790-0,  25  Aug  72,  JMF 
911/5:15  (12  Jaix  72}, 

51.  (S)  Mxuuo,  SvviM  to  (M(^S,  8  Sop  72,  Alt  N)  JC'8  24?2/79ti-=7.  1 1  Sop  72:  (TS)  Msg,  JC^S 
(>84i)  to  CfNXTAC,  201 1:19Z  Sop  72;  JMF  91 1/5:55  ( 12  J;m  72). 

52.  (S)  Memo,  Si>oDor  Kj  f7K^S,  11  Jan  72,  All  lo  JFS  2472/7iHwS,  12  Jan  7:1,  JMF  91 1/505 
( 12  Jan  72). 

m.  Soo  ohaptor  14.  pp.  20(>-:107, 

54.  Sot*  ahtjvt*,  |>p.  225-220. 

55.  fS)  J('SM-.'19-72  to  St^oUof,  24  Jan  7:].  Ent-l  to  JVS  2472/8.52,  22  Jau  72,  .IMF  91 1/:172  (:\ 
J;m  72)  soc  L 

50.  Soo  ohapp'r  14,  p.  :i0H. 

57.  (TS)  Ur.  C^OMIISMAC'V  to  (  INC J’A(\  27  J^m  7:1;  (TS)  Ur,  ('INtJ’Af’  lo  ('J(^S.  ti  Fob  7:1: 
Alf.s  lo  JFS  2472/852-1,  0  Fol>  7:1,  JMF  91 1/:)72  (:i  Jan  72)  soo  1. 

58.  (TS)  .JrSM-70-7:l  to  Soonof,  27  Fob  78,  Fntl  to  JFS  2472/852-2.  2:1  Fob  7:?.  JMF 
911/872  (8  Jan  7:1)  soo  2. 

59.  For  iho  tonus  of  tho  Vioiruiru  Agrooniout  and  tho  rosulling  FS  military  sli  tiotiirt*  in 
Soulli  Violnani,  soo  tltaplor  14. 

Chapter  11>  Farifieatloii  and  Political  Develapnieiits,  1971-1972 

1.  Fora  moro  dotaiiod  aooouni  of  tho  paoitloation  in  South  Vh4natn  for  tho  poriod  1955- 

1970,  stv  TkrJohif  (7ii(ifs  o/SfaJJand  thr  War  in  VirtaanK  l9fK^lfHhS,  (Inipttu-^  27.  .18. 
45,  lUid  52  anti  Thr  Joint  Ckirfr  of  Staff  and  tho  IVur  in  Vietaant,  ( WiLshijiglou, 

1K\2002),  Cliaptor  11. 

2.  (TS-dF  1)  (t;)  Plans  ;md  Analysis  Div.  J-:i  PADVSITM  1-71,  "A  PtultHlio  Summao^  of 
Progross  Towanl  Viotruiiiiizing  Iho  War,”  24  Mar  71,  JCS  Hisl  Div  filos.  (S-N(lFORN-(iP  1) 
nmihSMACV  Command  I  list  on/,  197  f  p.  VIMi 

:i.  (C)  Ur,  f'OMFSMAf’V  to  J(’Soi  at,  7  Jaj»  71;  {V)  HVN  (‘ommimily  Dofonso  and  hooal 
Dovolopiuoiu  Plan,  1971,  n.d,:  (MfS  File  091  Vietnmn,  Folt-Miu'  71  (Bulky), 

4.  (S-NOFOHN-dP  1)  COMCmifV  Commamt  lliskm/.  1971.  (C)  ]ip.  VIM— VH 
Iloarings,  “FS  Assistaiioo  Prograius  in  Viotnani,"  Subotmi  of  II.  Cluu  on  (ha't  (h>orali(ins. 
92d  Fong,  1st  soss.  pp.  129,  179, 

5.  (S-NOIAJKN-cn*  1 )  COMUSMAlVihuknaifd  I  limn/,  197  L  {V]  pp.  \1D:MV11-5. 

tl  (F-dP  4  )  Monio,  Dr.  Kissingor  to  So(\vs  Statt*  mid  Dof,  ')  Jun  71,  All  Iti  J(’S  2472/755,  4 
Jim  71,  JMF  911/101  (8Jiui71). 

7,  (TM^P  I )  BrioTmg  Book,  FJFS  WESTPAC'  TCji,  2-14  Nov  72,  ((')  “Fiituiv  (Irganiznl Um 
f o  r  Pao  i  Ti  t^a  t  i  on , "  J  -5  I ’i  los. 

8,  Ibitl,  (S-N(j!A)RN-(;P  1 )  aMfrAW.lf  V  Cfiwmo  IJiston/.  19?!.  ((/)  p.  Vll-o, 

9.  (F-GP  4)  Momo,  ASD(4SA)  lo  FJFS,  “Study  of  FuUiro  (DRDS  Advistay  Program,”  PS 
Jul  71;  (C)  DJSM-1 728-71  loFJ<'S,  15  S(*i>  71;  .IMF  91  l/:.U9  (1  Jul  71), 

10.  iV)  Ropon  by  Spi*t‘  Inloriigonoy  Task  Foroo  lo  llu*  Mission  Foniuil,  “Tho  Fulurt'  of 
FORDS  in  Viotnam,”  I  Nov  71,  FJFS  Filo  122.8  MAt'V,  Nov  TO-Dot*  72  (.st*paralt*  st'olion). 
iC-CrV  4)  D.ISM-2187-71  lo  (MFS,  1  D(*r  71,  JMF  91  l/:n9  ( I  Jiil  71 ). 
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1 J.  (S-GP  1 )  Msg,  COMUSMACV  08839  to  CIN(’PA('  imd  CJt"S.  1812012  Srp  71:  (8-CiP  1) 
Msg,  C'INC'PAC  k>  CJCS,  1420(MZ  Sep  71;  CJCS  File  323.3  MAC'V,  Nov  TO-Dee  72. 

12-  (S-CiP  1)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  1  On  71,  CJCS  File  323.3  MACV,  Nov  70-I)ee  72- 
CS-NOR)RN-tiP  1)  COMr/,SWACVCom  //7fl»^/  Histoty,  1971,  (IT)  p,  A-1. 

13.  4)  CM-1477-72  to  SecDef,  26  Jan  72,  CJCS  File  323;J  MAC'V,  Nov  70-Der  72. 

14.  Ibki-  (('-GP  4)  Msg,  JCS  2693  to  CINCPAC  {info  COMUSMACV),  26  Jan  72. 

15.  In  his  1973  histoiy,  COMUSMACV  reported  the  AB  population  at  84.3  perrent  hy 

tlu'  end  of  1971  eoiiipjired  with  73.9  percent  in  Januar>'  1971.  In  his  1970  hislor>',  however, 
COMUSMAC’V  had  repotleti  the  percentage  of  AB  population  in  December  1970  at  H4,6.  If 
one  uses  this  latter  figure,  there  was  actually  a  slight  deerease  in  the  ierritoriiil  securily  clup 
ing  197L  See  (S^NOP’ORN-GP  1)  COMf/m4CV  Htsfon/.  1971,  (C)  p.  Vll-ll, 

mid  (J^NOFOR.N-GP  1)  COMf/mACV  Htsforg,  197(K  (lOi).  V41-22, 

16.  Ail  infonnation  on  pacification  goals  in  1971  is  from  (C)  RVN  Community  Defense  mid 

kical  Development  Plan.  1971,  n.d.,  CJCS  File  091  Vietnam,  P>l>-Mar  71  All  infonna- 

lion  on  Ihe  conduct  of  pacification  in  1971,  except  as  otherwise  stated,  is  from  (S-NOFORN- 
GP  \)COMVSMAaPCommiimlHistom  (C)  pp.  Vll-10— Vll^B mid  H-1— H-IO. 
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18975  to  State.  20  Ju!  72,  JUS  IN  (K)29<3  and  59705;  US  Del  Fnmce  148(i7  and  14891  to  State, 
S  Aug  72,  JUS  IN  85227  tmd  85602;  US  Del  France  15^112  to  State,  10  Aug  72,  JUS  IN  98929; 
US  Del  France  15621  mid  I56(i()  lo  State,  17  Aug  72,  JUS  IN  21270  and  21501;  US  Del  hVance 
ItiOtJG  and  1(3098  lo  State,  24  Aug  72,  JUS  IN  :]4(3H4  mid  ^i494(3-  US  Del  Frmice  1(3514  mid  16544 
tt)  Slate,  31  Aug  72,  ,K'S  IN  47589  mid  4B0(M).  (C)  Dept  oj  State,  Bureau  of  htfeiDyenre  aud 
Reseonii.  iNfedigeuce  Note^  '‘Uommunist  Shift  in  Paris?’’  18  Jul  72,  J-5  Files. 

59.  A'K  Times,  16  Jul  72,  4:  20  Jul  72,  I  and  4;  2  Aug  72,  h  15  Aug  72.  1;  16  Aug  72,  1;  18  Aug 
72.  U 

&.1  NY  Times,  16  Sep  72,  3;  27  Sep  72,  1;  28  St'p  72,  1;  5  (let  72,  4. 

6L  l^uhlic  Papers:  NLrou,  197:2,  p.  953. 

62.  Tlie  official  documents  dediiig  with  the  secret  peace  negotiations  between  tiie  United 
States  mid  Noilii  Vietnam  during  1972,  including  reports  by  Dr.  Kissinger  to  Presitleni  Nixon 
and  message  exchanges  between  President  Nixon  ^ind  the  North  Vietnmnese.  w'ere  not  avail- 
alile  when  this  accxnmt  was  wiitten.  The  setiuence  of  events  in  October  1972  related  in  this 
chapter  was  pieced  together-  from  statements  subsequently  issued  by  the  Noi1h  Vietnaiiiese 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  on  26  Otdoher  (printed  in  the  AT  Times,  27  Oct  72,  18  mid  19)  and  tht^ 
account  liy  Richard  Nixon  in  77?c  Memoii^  of  Richard  NLrou  (1978),  pj).  C387-7()7.  F(3r  tlie 
siihstaiice  of  the  lirafl  agreenit^nl  presented  on  8  October,  see  the  NVN  mid  Kissinger  state¬ 
ments  and  Nixon,  Meurnii^,  pp.  {391~(>92. 

(3;3.  Ibid.,  [h  693,  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer  inleniew^ed  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Watson.  10  May 
79.  For  coverage  of  the  bombing  restriction,  see  chapter  8,  pp.  180-187. 

(34.  Ilmi,,  p.  (395,  For  coverage  of  the  htmihing  reslricnion,  see  chapter  8,  t>p.  18<3--!87. 

65.  NY  Times,  13  Oct  72,  1  and  4;  16  Oct  72,  1. 

66.  See  chatter  10,  ;)p-  220-222. 

(37.  Nixon,  Memoirs,  pp.  (>96-(397. 

68.  Nixon,  Memoirs,  pp.  702-703. 

(39.  AT'  Times,  27  0et  72,  1  mui  19. 

70.  (U)  Msg3,  l^S  Del  Fi  ance  20448  and  2048;j  to  State,  26  Oct  72,  JUS  IN  (34382  and  (34889. 
Final  Transcript.  Paris  Meetings  on  Vietnam,  l(34tli  Plenary  Sess,  26  Oct  72,  J-5  Negotiations 
Files  (in  RAIR). 

71.  New^s  Uonference  l>y  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  26  Oct  72,  Weektij  Compilation  ofPresi- 
deutial  Donnueuts,  30  Oct  72,  pp.  1565-1571.  NY  Times,  27  Oct  72,  I  and  18. 

72.  AT'  Time.s,  28  Oct  72,  1;  30  Oct  72,  1;  31  Oct  72,  U 

73.  Public  Popem:  Nixou,  1972,  i>p.  1 14(UI  142.  AT'1^me.s,  9  Nov  72,  L. 


Chapter  13,  Peace  in  the  Balance,  October-December  1972 

1 .  Enti-y  for  0935  hours.  23  ( let  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diary. 

2.  (TS-RX)  Msg,  .lUS  7237  to  AmEmb  Bonn  (ADM  WVinel  to  U,JCB),  302137Z  Oct  72.  (S) 
Data  from  J-5  Oasefire  Doc-uments  Book,  “Organization  for  lm[>lenientation  of  Agree  men  I,” 
nal.,  J-5  Action  Officer  Files. 

3.  (TS-EX)  Msgs,  JCS  2374  and  3(324  to  CINCUSNAVEUR  (VADM  VVeinel  to 
252209Z  mid  262252Z  Oct  72, 

4.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  3627  to  CINCUSNAVEUR  (VADM  Weinel  lo  CJCS),  262256Z  Oci  72. 

5.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  JCS  3624  to  CINCUSNAVEUR  (VADM  WeineJ  to  CJCS),  262252Z  Oct  72. 

6.  On  2  November,  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  instmcied  CINCPAC  that,  if  Us  military  per- 
soiuiei  were  planned  as  embassy  guards  ill  South  Vietnam,  they  must  he  included  in  the 
59  allowable  military  billets.  But  after  cjarlfication  with  “higher  authority,"  they  reversed 
that  decision  later  the  same  day,  advising  that  any  US  military^  assigned  as  embas.sy  guards 
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wcHikl  uol  Im'  iiM-lii(U-fl  or  comilfd  aMaiiisl  Ihc'  ij<)-iiian  DAO.  (S)  Msgs,  JC’S  HKD  and  2M;i  lo 
()22»21Z  an<l  n2224SZ  Nov  72. 

7.  (TS)  Msg.  .I(’S4!«>7  to  flNCPAC  and  ('INCSAC  (info  COMDSM.ACV'.  COMIISMACTIIAI, 
CINCrSAKl’AC.  I’lNfl'.ACFLT,  CINCI’AfAF,  and  ro.FMFHAC).  27224SZ  0<i  72.  JMF!M17/:M)r> 
(27t)ct  72)  see  I. 

S.  (’Ov-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  72:)7  lo  AmEnvb  Bonn  f\'.ADM  VVoini'l  lo  C.ICS).  :)02i:57Z  Ocl  72.  (S)  l»ala 
from  Vast*  liix'  D(Knini<‘nis  Iksik.  "OiganizJilion  for  lmj>lt>mi>nlalitni  of  Agi<H“iiu'ni."n.d.,.l-r> 
Aclicai  I  MTux'r  Elk's.  (C)  ,1-5  Cstlondsirxtf  NSC  Otxnip  Moclings,  ( k  i-Dcr  ?2..I-r)  NSC  FiU's. 

9.  (TS)  .ICSM-4fi2-72  lo  Sot-Dof.  :il  Oft  72,  Enel  lo  .TCS  2H;R»/:«i()-l.  :$l  Ocl  72.  .IMF 
<)(l7/:U).'>(270fi  72)s(>f  1. 

10.  (TS)  .I-'x  Poini  Papfr  for  C.ICS  (for  info),  “Post host iiily  Organizaiitinal  Arrangcnionls 
for  SonllU'itsl  Asia  (l'),“  1  Nov  72,  .J-ij  Action  (IfTiffr  Files. 

1 1.  (TS-EX)  Memo,  .SerDof  lo  (  JCS.  2  Nov  72.  .All  to  .ICS  2:t:KI/;UiO-2,  4  Nov  72.  .IMF 
!M)7/:.I05 (27 ori  72). see  I. 

12.  (TS)  Msg.  CINCP.AC  to  .ICS.  I)22:I4.5Z  Nov  72.  .ICS  IN  789154. 

HI.  (TS)  Msg.  Bangkok  1570(1  lo  Stale.  C  Nov  72.  JCS  IN  85:50:5. 

14.  (TS)  Memo,  See Def  lo  C.K’S,  7  Nov  72.  Alt  to  -K'S  2:5:i9/:5(50-:5.  7  Nov  72.  JMF  ‘107^505 
(27  Oft  72)  see  1. 

1.5.  (T.S-KX)  CM-228tV-72  to  SeeDef.  7  Nov  72;  (T.S-EX)  CM-228SI-72  to  SefDef.  8  Nov  72; 
.IMF  !H)7/:.505  (27  ( k-l  72)  .see  1. 

Iti.  (TS)  CM-229:l-72  lo  SeeDef.  1 1  Nov  72.  same  file. 

17.  (TS)  .)CSM-t75-72  lo  SeeDef.  10  Nov  72.  Enel  lo  .JCS  2;5:)»/;5IH)-8.  Ill  Nov  72.  .IMF 
9()7/;5()5  (27  ( let  72}  see  2. 

18.  (TS)  .)CSM-l?0-72  I4>  SeeDef.  10  Nov  72.  Eivel  A  lo  JCS  2028/(15.  10  Nov  72.  .IMF  24.5 
(10  Nov  72). 

HI.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  .ICS  :I285  to  CINCS-AC.  CINCPAC,  and  COMCSM.ACV.  1 1 1(152Z  Nov  72, 
C.ICS  File  091  Vietnam.  Nov  72. 

20.  (TS)  Msgs.  CINCPAC  lo.lCS,  0201()OZ ami 0501 KHZ  Nov  72.  .ICS  IN  7717!lanil  8:1414. 

21.  (TS)  .ICSM-180-72  to  SeeDef.  Hi  Nov  72.  Enel  A  lo.ICS  2:5: HI/:  1110-0.  12  Nov  72.  JMF 
907/;5ll.5(27Oet  72)  see  1. 

22.  (TS)  .ICSM-4S0-72  to  SeeDef.  HI  Nov  72;  CM-2297-72  lo  SeeDef.  HI  Nov  72:  Enels  A 
and  B.  respeetively.  (o.lCS2;):19/:)()0-().  12  Nov72..JMFSl07/:l()5(27Oel  72) sex-  I. 

2:5.  (S)  JCS  2;):)9/:)(i0-7.  12  Nov  72;  (TS)  Msg.  CINCP.AC  Ui.K'S,  U:I040:5Z  No\  72.  JCS  IN 
7907.5;  (S)  Msg.  .ICS  .51149  to  CINCPAC.  140048Z  Nov  72  (derived  from  .ICS  2:i49/;5(iO-7);  .IMF 
9I17/:105  (27  I  let  72)  see  2. 

24.  See  |).  277. 

2.5,  (TS)  Msg,  JCS  I  H12  to  CINCPAC  ami  CINCSAC.  I72;515Z  Ntiv  72,  JMF!M17/:I05  (27  ( let 
72)  .see  2. 

20.  (TS)  Memo.  SeeDef  to  C.ICS,  17  Nov  72,  All  lo  JCS  2:5;59/:i(iO- 1(1,  18  N<»v  72.  .IMF 
!l07/;5(I.5(27()el  72)  see  2. 

27.  (TS)  Memo.  SeeDef  to  C.ICS,  18  Nov  72.  Alt  lo  .ICS  2:f;)9/;)fUl- 1 1,  IS  N<iv  72.  .IMF 
!«17/:)05  (27  (lei  72)  see  2.  (TS)  Memo.  SeeDef  lt>  C.ICS.  IS  Nov  72.  An  lo  Isl  N/II  of  .ICS 
2028/05.  20  Nov  72.  .IMF  245  ( 10  Nov  72). 

28.  (TS)  Menu>s.  SeeDef  tc>  C.H/S.  "Changes  in  Existing  Military  Proeediires  in  .Southeast 
.Vsia’  (Ihere  are  two  memos  of  this  subjeel  ami  dale)  and  "Teinimrary  .Aiigmenlalion  Atilhor- 
ilie.s."  18  Nov  72.  J.MF  9l)7/:)05  (27  (let  72)  see  1.  (TSi  Memo,  SeeDeflo  CJCS.  IS  Nov  72.  All 
lo  JCS  24:19/400-12, 20  Nov  72.  same  lllc.  see  2. 

29.  (S)  M,sg.  .K'S  2HS2  lo  CSA.  CNI).  CSAF.  CMC.  CINCP.AC.  and  COMCSMACV',  1S2417Z 
Nov  72;  (TS)  Msg.  JCS  4825  to  CINCHAC  (info  COMCSMACV.  CINCSAC  el  al.),  220(121Z  N«>v 
72;  JMF IH)7/;)05  (27  Oel  72)  see  2.  (TS)  Msgs,  JCS  4774  to  t'INCP.AC  (info  COMCSMACV  and 
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('OMl'SMArTIlAl),  212338Z  Nov  72;  J('S  5M)  to  VINCPAV  (info  COMrSMAC'V),  222136Z 
Nov  72:  CJCS  Hie  091  SEA.  Jul-Dec  72. 

30.  (TS)  SM-577-72  (o  l)lr,  DLA.  20  Nov  72,  Enel  B  to  JCS  2028/05,  19  Nov  72;  (TS)  Msg, 
JCS  4580  to  CINCPAC,  212036Z  Nov  72  (derived  from  JC'S  2028/05-1);  -IMF  245  (10  Nov  72). 
(TS)  Msg,  JCS  4825  to  CINCPAt^  (info  CXJMUSMACX  CINCSAC  et  i±\  220021 Z  Nov  72.  .IMF 
dOirm  (27  Oct  72)  sec  2. 

31.  (TS)  Msgs:  JCS  0101.  0123,  6131.  0i:i3.  and  6136  to  C1NCM('  and  CJNCSAt';  23(Hn2Z, 
23005 IZ.  230105Z,  230112Z.  and  230121Z  Nov  72.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  JCS  8680  to  OINCPAC, 
CINCSAC,  CINCLANT.  and  USCINCREI).  25  Nov  72.  CUCS  File  001  SEA,  Jul-Dee  72.  The 
substance  of  the  niles  of  engagement  aiul  the  operating  authorities  is  not  discussed  sir  ice 
these  were  not  the  final  approved  versions.  Fortwerage  of  both  the  niles  and  authoritU\s  tis 
issued,  see  chapter  lt5. 

32.  (TS)  Memo.  Actg  .ASi)(ISA)  to  CJCS.  17  Nov  72,  Att  to  ,K^S  2330/360-9,  17  Nov  72; 
Note  to  Control  Division.  ‘MCS  2339/36fl- 13.  DOD  Civilian  Personnel  in  the  f^VN.  22  Nov  72,” 
22  Nov  72;  DJSM-2209^72  to  AS1>-(ISA),  22  Nov  72.  Att  to  .K'S  2:];i9/360-i5.  28  Nov  72;  JMF 
1K)7/I305  (27  Oct  72 )  sec  2. 

33.  (TS)  Memo.  SecDef  to  CJCS,  12  P>b  7.3.  Att  to  JCS  2339/369-20,  13  Feh  73,  JMF 
907/305  (27  Oct  72)  sec  3, 

:34,  See  above,  p.  280. 

35.  (TS)  J('SM-5 1,5-72  to  SecDef.  6  Dec  72  (derived  from  JCS  2472/846).  JMF  91 1/374  (4 
Dec  72). 

36.  (TS)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CK^S.  13  Dec  72,  Att  to  JC'S  2472/84t)-l,  14  Dec  72.  same  file. 

37.  (TS)  OCJCS  Summary  Sheet  for  CJCS,  “FORMATION  SKNTRY  (U)."  30  Oct  72; 
(TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  6968  to  CINCPAC  (itifo  CINCPACFLT),  301713Z  Oct  72;  t^JCS  File  091 
Vietnam.  Oct  72.  (TS)  Msg,  f'lNCI^ACFLT  to  CINCPAC.  120405Z  Nov  72.  J('S  IN  98:192,  Siime 
file.  Nov  72. 

38.  (TS-EX)  Memo.  SecDef  to  CJCS.  “Mine  Count emieasures  Operations  ( F'ormation  sen- 
tr>')/  2  Nov  72;  (TS-EX)  Msgs.  JCS  3689  mid  2404  to  CINCPAC'.  O402O4Z  luul  1023i:5Z  Nov  72: 
CJCS  File  09 1  Vietnmii.  Nov  72. 

39.  (TS-EX)  Msgs.  JCS  1960.  2006,  mid  5959  to  CINCPAC,  181656Z,  18I805Z.  mid  222158Z 
Nov  72.  (’JC'S  nie  (H)l  Vietnam,  Nov  72.  (TS-EX)  CM-,320-72  to  SecDef.  23  No\^  72;  (TS^EX) 
Memo.  SecDef  to  ('JCS.  “FORMATION  SENTRY  II,”  29  Nov  72;  (TS-EX)  Msg,  J('S  488:1  to 
CINCPAC,  :301919Z  Nov  72;  smne  file. 

40.  (TS)  Msg.  CINCPACFLT  to  CINCPAC.  060655Z  Dec  72.  JCS  IN  54479;  (C)  Msg. 
CINCPAC  to  JCS.  0622:i6Z  Dec  72.  Jt:S  IN  55089;  (TS)  Msg.  JCS  7460  to  CIN(T>AC  102015Z 
Dec  72;  (TS-EX)  <'M-2356-72  to  SecDef,  11  Dec  72;  (TS)  Msg,  JCS  3232  to  CINC'PAC. 
142326Z  Dec  72;  CJCS  File  0t)l  Vietnam.  Dec  72.  SecDef  action  is  indicated  by  a  handw'ritien 
notation  on  CM -2356-72. 

41.  (TS-EX)  Draft  CM-2391-72  to  SecDef,  n.d,,  attached  to  OCMC’S  Summary  Sheet. 
20  Dec  72.  same  file.  Handwritten  note  on  Register  of  Personnel  Handling  ('lassified 
Document  (attached  to  draft  CM-2391-72),  “Readiness  of  FORMATION  SENTRY  11  Mine 
Coimtemieasures  (MCM)  Forces  (U),"  21  Dec  72.  same  file.  Handw  ritten  note  indicait^d  no 
action  w  as  taken. 

42.  NVN  Draft  Protocol  on  Removal.  Pemianeni  Dead ival ion  or  Destnidion  of  Mines 
in  Territorial  Waters.  Ports,  Hiirbors  mid  Waterways  of  North  Vietiimn.  n.d.  All  lo  (TS)  Ltr, 
DepAsst  to  Piesiclent  for  NSA  to  MilAsst  lo  SecDef,  15  Dec  72.  CJCS  File  991  Vteinmn,  Dec  72. 

43.  (TS)  Memo,  De[>  Asst  to  Pres  fur  NSA  lo  MiLAsst  to  SecDef.  1 5  Dec  72;  (TS)  ( ■M-2.382- 
72  lo  SecDef.  29  Dec  72;  (T8)  Memo,  MilAsst  to  SecDef  to  [)ep  Asst  to  Pres  for  NSA.  20  Det^ 
72;  CJ('S  File  091  Vietnam.  Dec  72.  In  ihe  final  version  of  the  protocol.  ADM  Moorers  com¬ 
ments  w'ere  only  i>artially  reflected;  see  cdiapter  14.  pp.  312-315. 
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M.  (TS-KX)  Final  Rpt.  I  S  Foiir-l*arty  .loini  Miliiaiy  ('oininission  (Tah  K).  ii.d..  All 
to  .K’S  2472/87:3,  20  Jim  72,  JMF  911/5;3;3  (20  Jiil  7:5)  (heroinafler  rolVrrrd  to  as  Final  Kpl. 
FPJMC').  (TS-N()F()RN-KX)  COMPSMA('V  Command  Historg,  Jan  72-Mar  7J.  p.  C-Vl 

45.  (TS-KX)  Final  Rpt.  FS  Del,  FPJM(\ 

40.  The  Final  Report,  US  Del,  FPJM('  (Tab  K,  p.  7),  speeifieally  stated:  “TIumv  was  no 
reaction  or  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  (i<*neral  Weyand  during  I  his 
period _ ** 

47.  (TS-KX)  Final  Rpt,  CS  Del,  FPJM(\ 

48.  Ibid.  (S-KX)  Msg,  State  200470  to  Saigon,  1700:50Z  Nov  72.  (M('S  File  :32:J.:l  MAC'V’ 
(Nov  70-Dec  72). 

40.  (S)  Memo,  SecDef  to  (’JCS,  “F'our  Party  Joint  Military  ('ommis.sion,’*  I  Dec  72.  JMF 
800  ( I  Dec  72). 

50.  (S)  C’M-2:34:3-72  to  SecDef,  7  Dec  72;  (S)  Memo,  SecDef  to  CJCS,  “Four-PaHy  Joint 
Militaiy  Commission,”  22  Dec  72;  JMF  800  ( 1  Dec  72). 

51.  (TS-EX)  Final  Rpt,  CS  Del  FPJMC’. 

52.  (MC'S  M-t)2-72  For  Record.  8  Nov  72;  Notes  by  VADM  WimiuJ,  ‘*\VSA(t-8  Nov.”  8  Nov 
72.  TS;  Entr>'  for  1818,  0  Nov  72:  Msg,  ('OMCSMAC'V  107:M)  to  (’J('S.  I110:12Z  Nov  72,  TS. 
Moort'r  Diaiy 

5:3.  Entry  for  17:31,  14  Nov  72.  TS,  Moorer  Diary. 

54.  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  i>p.  1412-141:3,  1422. 

55.  C’JC’S  .\l-08-72  for  Record,  I  Dec  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diary.  Nixon  also  ndaled  that  (iEN 
Westmoreland  had  written  him  from  nMirement  to  wani  that  failure  to  r(H|uire  a  withdrawal 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  from  the  South  would  cau.se  problems  with  Thieu.  Admiral 
Moorer  recorded  in  M-t>8-72  his  own  feeling  that  “this  is  a  typical  ‘VVesty.’  Ih*  always  had  a 
solution  after  the  fact.” 

5().  Entry  for  1405,  7  Dec  72;  Paper  by  VVVDM  WViiu*l,  no  dati'  or  title,  McKii-er  Diiuy  (’M-2:D4- 
72  to  StH-Def,  7  Dec  72.  (’J('S  File  001  Vietiuun.  Memo,  St'cDcT  to  Dr  Ki.ssing<»r,  “Southeast  Asia 
Air  Operatioas,”  1:3  Dec  72.  CJ(\S  RleOiU  SEA  Air  Ops.  ('M-2:17l-72  toSt'cDef,  14  Dih*  72.  (*J(’S 
File  001  \1etn;ui\. 

57.  Ki.ssinger,  Wltite  House  Yt^ars,  p.  1445. 

58.  Entry  for  1155,  1:3  Dec  72;  Phonecon,  (M(’S  with  M(i  Haig,  115.5,  i:i  Dim*  72,  TS, 
Moorer  Diary. 

50.  Uiird  had  .siiid  in  lOtiO  that  he  would  not  sene  more'  than  four  years:  Ue  was  pi(*paring 
to  leave  his  post  in  Jimuar>'. 

00.  Entries  for  1045,  1105,  1415.  and  1818,  14  Dec  72,  TS;  Memo,  “Ken”  ICADf  A.  K.  Knoi- 
zen.  Exec  .Asst  to  the  (MC'S)  to  ('J(’S,  “TeK’on  from  A1  Haig,  1:320  this  date,”  14  Dih*  72,  TS: 
Entries  for  1 1:18  and  KiJO,  15  Dec  72.  TS:  Msg  JCS  :l:348  to  CIN('SAC\  151047  Z  Dec  72.  TS, 
Moorer  Diar>'. 

01.  CJC’S  M-7:3-72  for  Record,  17  Dec  72,  TS,  MoortM*  Dian;  Ki.ssinger,  U7//7c  Hoitsr  Years. 
pp.  1450-14()0. 

02.  Msg.  JCS  5:384  to  (’INCP.A’  et  al..  17(K)10Z  Dec  72,  'PS;  Entries  for  01K)5  and  1 120,  18 
Dec  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diaiy,  SA('  Hisloiy  Office,  Historg  ofStrategie  Air  ('ommand,  FY  H)7J, 
TS,  p.  108. 

(>:3.  Phoiu‘cons,  (M('S  with  Dr.  Kissinger.  1005,  (4NCPAC,  1508,  RADM  Daniel  J.  Mui’|)hy, 
1028,  and  Dr.  Kissinger,  1740,  10  Dei*  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diary.  SAC  Historg,  FY  PJ7J,  TS,  p.  100. 
Msg.  (JNCPAC'  to  J('S.  180808Z  Dec  72,  CM-2:38:3-72  to  Sin  Def,  10  Dec  72,  I'S:  M.sgs,  JCS 
7(350  and  7850  to  (4NCP.\C  et  al.,  102058Z  and  20(K)21Z  Dec  72,  TS.  (Sei  Def  ajiproval  hand¬ 
written  on  ilraft  messages),  (’J('S  001  Vietnam.  Gen.  Vogt,  in  lOOti,  r(‘calU‘d  that  by  Septem¬ 
ber  all  liirgets  of  strategic  value  outside  th('  prohibited  areas  had  been  destroyed. 
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(M.  PhtJiiecons,  CMC'S  wilh  tlNCSAC,  (m^K  wjlli  Gen.  Vogi,  1045,  imfj  witli  Dr.  Kissinger; 
1225;  Entries  for  1045,  15i*\  1558,  2U  Dee  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diar>;  SAC  Htsfon/,  FY  197S,  TS, 

pp.  110-112. 

(>5,  The  fullest  aecouni  of  LINEBACKPTR  II  appears  in  Marshall  L.  Michel  111,  Tfir  II  Days 
of  Christmas  (San  Francisco,  CA;  Enc'ounter  Books,  2002).  Michel  assigns  respoiisibilily 
for  the  early  lossi-s  mainly  to  the  poor  plannittg  anti  inflexible  tadit^s  tiromulgatt'tl  by  SAC 
neathpiarters  in  Omaha.  Michel  ascribes  panicular  responsibility  to  the  Gommander  in 
Ghief,  Gen.  J.  C'.  Meyer. 

tHb  Entries  for  1000.  Dm  ami  1410,  21  Dec  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diarv.  SAC  Hi  story,  FY 
197S,pA[2. 

t>7.  Entry  for  0826,  22  Dec  72,  TS,  Moi>rer  Dimy. 

68.  Entries  for  1135,  1207,  and  1800,  22  Det'  72;  Phonecon,  ('JCS  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  1135, 
22  Dec  72,  TS,  Mtjorer  Di^iry.  I'he  new  Congress  would  convene  on  3  Jiuuiary;  Nixon  wm^ted 
to  announce  a  resumption  of  nego(iatit)ns  before  then. 

60,  CJGS  Memo  M-74-72  for  Record,  27  Dec  72,  TS;  Msg,  JGS  3580  to  C'INtTW*.  232247Z 
Dec  72,  TS.  Moorer  Diary. 

70.  Entries  for  1307  anti  1415,  23  Dec  72,  TS,  Moonn'  Diary\ 

71.  GJGS  Memo  M-74-72  for  record,  27  Dec  72,  TS,  Moorer  Diary. 

72.  IMor  to  UNEBACKER  II,  a  B-52  strike  ctinsislt^l  of  {)nly  one  tbit‘e^i>kme  t‘elL  Senior  SAG 
ofTreers  t^  tmietl  tliat  having  many  cells  ajiproat^h  fn)m  different  tlirtHl.itjns  and  lly  ovtT  the  tmget 
art^a  in  a  shtjri  time  would  tTesuil  in  inid-iiii'  collisions.  Tliey  now  tlecitled  to  accept  that  risk.  Tlie 
sharj)  posl4;irgd  turn,  adopted  for  drotnhng  nuclear  boml>s,  hindertxi  elToils  to  jam  nukir  anti 
was  clumgetl  to  a  gentle  do^eg.  Si^p  Tlmmpson,  Hi  Hanoi  and  Hark,  pp,  2J)6-207.  Michi4,  7he  // 
Dat/s  of  Christmas,  pp.  162-16:1,  assigrts  mtisl  cretlil  for  Uu*  cliange  in  tactics  to  Brig.  Ge\h  CAvim 
R.  Sulliviin,  ('omnumder,  St'venteenUi  Air  Divisioti  at  LDTapao,  nnuland, 

73.  SAC  History:  FY  197:},  p.  I  l(j,  TS,  Rpt,  GJGS  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  “C’ttmmand  and  Goiurol 
of  .Air  Wiir  in  Southeast  Asia,**  24  De<’  72,  L^;  C'JGS  Memo  M-74-72  for  Heconi,  27  Dec  72,  TS, 
Moorer  Diary'. 

74.  Entry'  for  1 146  and  Phonecon,  GJGS  with  GINGSAG,  1146,  26  Dec  72.  TS,  Moorer 
Diary.  .Anticipating  mi  energetic  campaign  after  the  Christmas  tnice,  ADM  Moorer  had  asked 
for  validation  of  atltlifional  targets.  On  23  December,  he  iisked  for  tw'elve  additional  targets; 
Uiird  aptmwed  three.  On  25  December  Moorer  rcHpiested  and  Lord  validatetl  seven.  On  26 
December,  the  Chairman  asked  approval  to  strike  two  railroad  yards  and  Gia  Uim  airfield 
outside  Hanoi;  Liiird  aj>ijroved  only  the  rail  tiirgets.  To  make  Hie  tiu*gel  validation  process 
more  nuinageahle,  Moorer  on  2(i  December  proposed  the  fedUming  procedure:  (1)  valid  at  e<l 
targets  would  be  struck  and  re-struck  to  attain  the  desired  level  of  destmetion;  (2)  new-  t;n:- 
gets  within  the  Ihmoi/Haiphong  control  circle  mid  the  China  buffer  zone  w'oiild  be  submit¬ 
ted  for  Laird's  approval;  (3)  the  Chainnan  could  authorize  on  a  case-by^t'ase  basis  imgets 
approved  for  LINEBACKER  I  mid  outside  the  c'ontn>l  circles  and  buffer  zone;  (4)  all  new'  B- 
52  tm'geis  wouUl  requiit^  the  Secretaiy’s  validation;  ^md  (5)  selected  aniiecl  reconimissiutee 
w'ould  be  conducted  in  the  control  circles  and  buffer  zone,  jiarticuhirly  iUong  the  iiortheiisl 
Lot  ,  including  high  value  fleeting  utrgets  outside  the  circles  mid  zone,  Ijfiird  concurred  next 
day,  also  approving  mi  ailditional  B-52  target.  GM-2361:l-72  to  SecDef.  23  Dec'  72.  Msg,  JGS 
4010  to  CINGPAt',  241739Z  Dec'  72.  GM-2405  to  SecDef,  25  Dec  72.  Memo,  SecDef  to  C'JGS, 
“LINEBACKER  U  Strike  Authorization  Rc^ejupst."  26  Dec  72.  Msg.  JGS  4820  to  CINGPAG,  26 
Dec  72.  C*Ms  2462  mid  2403  to  SecDef,  26  Det‘  72,  Msg,  JC'S  5611  to  CJNCPAC,  27  Dec  72. 
CM-2406  tc>  SecDef,  26  Dec  72,  with  notation  of  SecDef  concurrence.  GM-2467  to  Sec'Def,  27 
Dec  72,  Msg,  JC^S  6:i26  to  CINCPAC*,  2?  Dec  72.  All  TS  in  ('hmrrmm's  Filc^  091  Vietnam. 

75.  Msg,  GIN(*PAC  to  JtTS,  242057Z  Dc’^c  72,  S;  Draft  Msg,  Plntry  for  1225,  27  Dec  72.  TS; 
Msg,  JGS  6515  to  (JNC'PAG  el  aL,  280;J:34Z  Dec  72.  S,  Moorer  Diaiy;* 

76.  Em  lies  for  0824,  1258  and  1511,  28  Dec  72;  Phonecon,  CJt'S  w1r!i  C'INGSAG.  t25H,  28 
Dec'  72;  S.  Mooict  Diaty. 
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77.  Kissinjjer,  While  House  Yrnfs,  p[».  1457-1458. 

78.  Enlrio.s  Ibr  17:15,  28  Di-c  72  and  0815,  29  Dec  72.  S;  CJCS  Menlo  M-75-72  for  Kecord. 
29  Dec-  72.  TS.  Moorer  Diary. 

79.  (Mi:S  Memo  M-75-72  for  Kec-ord.  29  Dec  72.  TS,  Moorer  Diary. 

80.  Enlrv  for  1222.  29  Dec-  72;  Msg.  .ICS  782(5  to  ClNCl’AC.  291407Z  Dec-  72,  S.  Mocjrer 
Diaiy.  SAC'History,  FY 1973,  pp.  123-125.  NY  Titnes.  :il  Doc  72.  p.  :i. 

81.  SACHisloiy,  FY  1973,  p.  120. 

82.  Pluniec'on.  C.ICS  with  CINCSAC,  1258, 28  Dec  72.  S.  Moorer  Diaiy-. 

a;{.  The  average  iitlerv-al  betweeti  landing  and  launch  lime,  for  example,  was  18  hours.  Lir, 
CINf'SAC  to  ('.K’S.  n.  d.,  filed  under  22  Dec  72,  U,  Moorer  Diaiy. 

Chapter  14.  The  Agreement 

1.  See  Ch.  Vi,  p|).  299-:«)0. 

2.  Richard  Nixon.  77tc  .\3entoirs  oJ'Richant  Nlwu.  (1978),  ji.  74 1.  NY  Times,  ;il  Dec  72, 3. 

•A.  NY  Times,  A  Jan  73,  1 ;  4  Jan  7:1,  :1;  5  .Ian  73.  A;  (5  Jmi  7:4. 2: 9  Jan  7:1. 12. 

4.  (C)  Msgs.  DS  Del  France  198  and  2(50  to  State,  4  Jmi  73.  JCS  IN  i:i!)22  and  14400. 

5.  Ltr,  Pit's  Nixtm  to  Pres  TiiUm.  5  Jsui  7:J.  relea.st‘d  in  Washington  on  :i(l  Apr  75  by  a  for- 
mt'r  minister  of  the  Thieii  government,  printed  in  NY  Times,  1  May  75,  1(5. 

G.  (S-EX)  Msg.  JCS  G:1.57  to  CINCP.AC.  COMl'SMACV.  Dep  COMl'SMACV'.  0(50(509Z  .hm  73. 

7.  NY  Times,  8  Jan  7:1.  1;  9  .Imi  7:1.  1. 

8.  /?>/</.,  l()Jan7:i,:l. 

a  Nixon,  Memoits,  t>.  749.  AT  Time.s,  9  Jan  7:1.  1;  10  Jfui  73.  3:  II  .Imi  7:1, 1;  I2.iiin  7:4,  I,  14 
Jan  7:4,  1. 

10.  AT  Times,  9  .Ian  7:i.  1;  10  Jan  7:1. 3;  1 1  Jan  7:4, 1;  12  Jim  7:4,  1;  i:4  Jan  7:1,  1;  14  .Ian  73.  1. 
(TS-EX)  Final  Report.  US  Del.,  FPJMC.  n.d..  .Alt  to  .ICS  2472/813.  20  Jim  73.  .IMF  91 1/53:1  (20 
Jun  73). 

11.  .VV'  Times,  15  Jan  7;i,  1.  (.S>  Msg.  .ICS  .5482  to  COMUSM.ACV  and  COMUSMACTIIAl. 
142027Z.lan7:i. 

12.  NY  Times,  1(5  .Jan  7:1.  12. 

1:4.  .ADM  Thomas  M.  Mooi-er  inlervic'wed  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Watson,  1(5  May  79.  (TS-EX) 
Msg.  JCS  .5597  to  CINCPAC  and  CINCSAC.  1.50:1567.  Jan  73  (tlrafl  of  this  message  has  liaml- 
written  approval  of  CJCS  and  Sec-Def);  (TS-EX)  Msg.  JCS  9015  to  CINITAC  and  CINCSAC. 
1800147  .Isui  7:i:  (TS-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  !)0I7  to  CINCPAC,  180014Z  Jan  7:1;  C.ICS  MIe  0!)1  Viet¬ 
nam,  Jan  73. 

14.  Nixon,  Memoiis,  pji.  749-7.51.  NY  Times,  16  Jan  73,  12;  17  Jan  7:i.  1  suul  10;  18  .hut  7:1, 1. 

15.  AT  Times,  17  .Ism  73,  10.  (C)  Msgs,  US  Del  France  1292  and  i:i:l8  to  State,  18  Jsm  7:1, 
JCS  IN  40148  and  40599. 

16.  NY  Tinie.s,  19. Ian  7:i.  :4. 

IT.  Ibid.,  20  .Jan  73. 1;  21  Jmi  73.  1;  22  .Kan  7:1, 1.  Fnbiic  Faims:  Ni,wii.  1973.  pp.  12-15. 

18.  (TS-NOR)RN-EX)  COMUSMACV  Commnud  Histort/,  Juu  73-Mor  73,  (C)pp.  116, 
12.5-126.  129-1:40. 

19.  Entries  for  0857. 22  .Jan  73,  and  0911, 23  Jan  7:4.  TS.  Moorer  Diiiry-. 

20.  NY  Times,  24  Jait  7:1, 1  smd  16. 

21.  Public  I’opers;  Ni.nm,  1973,  p.  18. 

22.  Puhlie  Fupers:  Nit  on.  1973,  \y\y.  18-20. 

2:1.  A'l'  Times,  24  .Ian  7:1, 1  aiul  16. 

24.  Dr.  Kittsinger’s  comments  on  sjiecifit-  aspects  of  the  agreeiiieiit,  as  ajipropriate,  ju-e 
int-lutled  in  the  description  of  Ihesuhstam-eoflhe  agrt'enient,  below,  pp.  :l(>t(-:4l  I. 
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25.  News  Conferenee  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  24  Jan  73,  Weekly  CompUntUm  of  Pn'sidenlial 
Documents,  2t)Jan  73,  pp.  (>4-74. 

26.  NY  Times,  25  Jan  73,  22. 

27.  “Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam"  (two  versions),  17 
Jiin  73,  Weekly  CompUation  of  President ial  Documents,  29  Jan  73,  pp.  45-64.  Por  (he  text 
of  the  Agn'enient  and  the  accompanying  protocols,  .see  Appendix  3, 

28.  All  reference  to  Dr.  Ki.ssinger's  explanation  anti  antitlificaiion  of  the  agreement  are 
from  his  news  conference  of  24  January  i973,  Wiekly  Compilation  of  Ptv.sidential  Done 
mfmL%  29  Jan  73,  pp,  64-74. 

29.  "Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  \'ietnam,"  signed  27  .I;in  73; 
News  Conference  of  Dr.  Henry  ,A.  Kissinger,  24  Jan  73;  Weekly  Compitation  of  President i at 
Dnru men ts.  29  Jan  75,  pp .  4 5-5 1 ,  64-74 . 

30.  Protocols  to  the  Agreentent  on  Eitding  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  Con¬ 
cerning:  The  Return  of  Captured  Military  Personnel  and  Foreign  Civilians  and  Captured 
and  Detained  Viettiamese  Civilian  Personnel;  Tlte  International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supenision:  The  Cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  ,Joint  Military  Commissions;  :ind  The 
Removal,  Permanent  Deactivation,  or  Destniction  of  Mines  in  the  Tenitorial  Waters,  Pons, 
Harbors,  and  Waterw^ays  of  the  Democratic  Repiitilic  of  Vietnatti;  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Pfesi  dent  ial  Doruments,  29  Jan  73,  pj),  51-64. 

31.  Protocol  to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  W'ar  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnmii  Con- 
eenting  the  Retnni  of  Captured  Military  Personnel  tmd  Foreign  Civilians  and  Captureii  and 
Detained  Vietnamese  Civilian  Personnel,  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre.sidentiat  Dorumm/l,',- 
29  Jan  73,  pp.  51-.54. 

32.  Proioeoi  to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietmun  Con- 
centing  the  Internationa]  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision,  27  .Ian  73;  News  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  24  Jan  73;  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre.sidential  Doenmenls  29  Jan  73 
pp.  54-57,  64-74. 

33.  Protocol  to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  Wai-  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Ceiisefire  in  South  Vietnatn  and  the  Joint  Military  Commissions,  27  .Jan  73;  (D) 
News  C'onference  by  Dr,  Kissinger,  24  Jati  73;  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pie.sidentiat  Dorn- 
men.l,s,  29  Jan  73,  pp.  58-62,  fi4-74. 

;M.  For  the  December  consideration  of  the  draft  mine  clearance  jirotocol  and  ADM  Moor- 
er's  coinments,  see  Chapter  13,  pp.  287-289. 

35.  Prot.ocol  to  the  Agn'ement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Pence  in  South  Vietnam 
Concerning  the  Removal,  Perm;meni  Deactivation,  or  Destniction  of  Mines  in  tile  Territorial 
Waters,  Ports,  Harbors,  ami  Waterways  of  the  Democratic  Repulilic  of  Vietnam,  27  .J;m  73, 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Ptesidentiat  Doruments,  29  Jan  73,  pp.  (iMM. 

Chapter  1.5.  Winding  Down  the  War 

1.  (S-E.X)  Msg,  JCS  6408  to  ZEN/AIG  7076.  240456Z  Jan  73.  Att  to  .ICS  2472^53- 1  24  .Jan 
73,  .IMF  9U^K15  (24  Jan  73). 

2.  For  the  supplemental  insmtclion.  see  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  7516  to  CINCPAC  and  CINC- 
SAC,  2500202  ,hm  73. 

3.  (S-EX)  Msg,  .ICS  6408  to  ZEN/AIG  7076,  240456Z  Jim  73,  Att  to  .JCS  2472/85:3-1,  24  Jan 
73,  JMF  911/305  (24  Jan  73).  The  supplementa)  instnictions  an'  contained  in;  (S)  Msg  .ICS 
7.531  to  CINCPAC,  250038Z  ,Ian  7:3;  (S)  Msg,  ,fCS  1:331  to  CSA,  CNO,  CSAF,  and  CMC.  271('>4:tZ 
Jan  73. 

4.  (TS)  Msg.  JCS  8315  to  CINCPAC  and  CINCSAC,  2517:34Z  Jim  7:J.  (TS)  Msg.  Jt:S  1446  to 
CINCPAC  lutd  CINCSAC,  2720,5SZ  .Jan  7:3.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  6266  to  CINCPAC  and  CINC¬ 
SAC,  012332Z  Feh  73. 

5.  (TS-EX)  M.sg,  ,JCS  9125  to  CINCPAC  (info  CINCSAC),  261722Z  .Jim  73, 
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().  Set*  cliaptpr  t;}.  pji.  280-284. 

7.  (S)  M.sg,  .ICS  84(ir>  to  CIN<’l’Af  (info  C(  iMt  ’.SMACV).  2(>002!IZ  .Ian  78. 

8.  (TS-K:X)  Msg.  ICS  !HH)t;  to  CINCPAC  and  ClNl'SAC  (info  COMI ISMACV).  270()r>7Z  .latt 
78.  This  JCS  diriH  tivo  suiwi-swU'd  phuts  thal  wero  hogtin.  slH»m.v  ln'foro  Iho  liiial  iigrootm-nl. 
to  anu'iul  tin*  existing  operating  aiithoriiies.  See  (TS-EX)  CM-2442-7:i  to  St'ellef.  21  .Ian  78 
and  CM-244:i-78  tt)  SecDef.  22 .Ian  78.  boili  iti  C.ICS  File OHI  SEA. .lan-Apr  78). 

0,  (TS)  Msg.  .res  0012  to  CINCI’AC  and  CINCSAC.  270708Z  .lati  78.  Ihan  of  this  msg  had 
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78.  This  din'ctive  snpersedetl  effon.s  iniliatetl  earlier  in  .lajauiry  to  n-vise  existing  niU's  of 
engagement.  .See  (TS)  CM-2482-78  to  SecDef.  2.'>.l;ui  78.  C.ICS  File  001  SEA.  .Iiiii-.\pr  78. 

10.  (TS-EX)  CM-24fi2-78  to  SecDef.  27  .Ian  78;  (TS-EX)  Memo,  SecDef  to  C.ICS,  "Tetnpo- 
niiy  Align  uni  tal  ion  AiiilH.rities  (D),"  80  .Ian  78:  (TS-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  4010  hi  CINCI’AC.  CINC¬ 
SAC,  CINCIJVNT.  and  IISCINCRED,  :tl002oZ.lan  78;  C.ICS  P'ile  001  SKA. .lan-Apr  78. 

11.  (TS-EX)  Memo,  C.ICS  to  SecDef.  “SEAsia  Cease-lire  Violatiotts.”  28  .latt  78,  C.ICS  FiU- 
001  SEA,  .latt-Apr  78. 

12.  (S)  Msg,  .ICS  7.o20  to  CINCPAC  (itifo  CD.MUS.MACV),  2.'>0020Z  .Ian  78. 

18.  (TS)  Memo.  Dr.  Kissinger  to  Seeys  Stale  jumI  Ihd' ami  IKT,  "Pt>st  Ceaselire  Kepotl- 
ing."  28  .Ian  78;  (C)  t)PS  .">9-78.  Memo.  DepDir  for  Ops  (NMC(’).  “.ICS  Post  Cease-fiiv  Daily 
Report.”  I  Fell  73:  .1-5  .Aetion  Offteer  Files.  (S)  M.sg,  .ICS  800:1  to  CINCPAC  (info  COMCS- 
MACV),8028;l;lZ.lan7;). 

14.  (S)  D.ISM-8:i-78  to  C.K’S,  12  .latt  78.  C.ICS  File  001  Vietnam,  .liui  7.8.  (TS-NOFORN) 
CINCPAC  Cum  mu  nit  Hi.slitn/,  /.07.7,  p|).  171-172. 

1.5,  See  chapter  14.  pp.  'lOii-ilOt). 

Hi.  For  a  tleseriplion  of  the  military  aetivilies  in  South  Vietnam  timing  the  (wTiod  28  .lanii- 
siry-29  Mareli  1078  see  (TS-NOFORN-p:X)  CO.Ml'StMACV  Citinmiinil  Uislorif.  Jiiii  7J-,\hir 
r.},(D)pp.  141-M9. 

17.  See  ehttpier  18,  pp.  28:1-28-1, 

18.  In  initial  platining  the  oitenttion  was  uieknamed  Till  NDER  IK  >I.T.  For  the  ehange  in 
name  .see  (C)  Msg.  .ICS-4>9i:i  to  CINCPAC,  24  l522Z.laii  7:1. 

19.  (T.S-N(  )IA)RN-EX)f  ■OA«  '.SA/.-H'VOiHiiH<t«(/  llmliny,  ./on  ?J-Miir  71  (C)  pp.  1 1-2-1  l-:i. 
('rS)  NM(T ’  ( ll’Sl  M  .T>-7;l.  i:i  Feh  7:1. 

20.  See  Aiipemlix  8.  pp.  4 12—1 1:1. 

21.  (TS-NOFORN)  CINCPAC  Com ininiit  llisfory,  l!>7  l.  (C)  |i.  fiOII. 

22.  (S-NOFOKN)  NMCC  OPSl'Ms  22-78,  29  .latt  7:1;  :iri-7:i.  1:1  Feh  7:i.  (TS-NOFORN) 
CINCPAf'  Cnmmnml  History.  797.7,  (C)  ji.  0(K).  The  name  originally  was  EtlRESS  RECAP, 
hill  it  waseluutged  hy  the  Secretary  of  Defeitsi*  to  MOMECOMlNti  on  S.lrimiaiy  lit7:l.  Sih'  (D) 
Memo.  SecDef  to  Seiys  of  MilDepIs.  C.ICS.  el  al.,  H.lan  7:1.  C.ICS  FiUOKH  Vietnam,, Ian  7.1. 

28.  SiH*  chaitter  i:i,  [>]).  281  and  28"). 

24.  (TS)  .ICSM-2.5-78  to  Si‘cl>ef.  1.5.1an  7:1,  Em  I  A  1o.lCS2:l;19/;{(10D17.  10. Ian  7:1;  (C)  Msg. 
.ICS  .5<I77  to  CINCPAC,  I5.1ait  7:i;  .IMF907/;10r>  (27 1  let  72)  sei-  ;1. 

25.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  8209  to  C1NCP.AC,  2.51710Z.laii  7:1.  (S)  M.sg.  JCS  1:141  to  CINCP.AC. 
27Ki59Z.I;m  7:5.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COAH'.VAMCV  f'oHi ((Kind  History,  .Inn  7J-M<ir  7-1,  pp. 
G-4— 0-1 1.  (TS)  Memo,  Sis-Deflo  C.ICS.  “Personnel  Ceiling  for  DtOense  Altache  OITice.  Sid- 
gon  (U).”  2  Feh  7:1.  All  loJCS 2:l:l0/:l(i0-H),  9  Feh  7:1. -IMF 907/;i0.5  (27  <  )el  72)  sis-  :1. 

20.  See  chapler  Ul,  p.  284. 

27.  (TS)  M.sg.  JCS  7270  lo  CINCPAC  (info  C( IMI  SMACV),  2420;12Z .Ian  7:1.  lTS-N< >F« IRN- 
E.X)  f 'OAf f ■’.VA/.4CV'  Commanti  History,  .Inn  72-Mar  7-1,  |>|>.  0-1 — 0-.5.  11-2.  (C)  Msg, 
CINCPAC  to  JCS.  2:10241Z  Feh  7:1.  JCS  IN  17805;  (C)  Msg,  JCS  0850  lo  CINCP.AC.  0  Mar  7:l 
(derived  from  .ICS  2.8:10/:  100-2:1);  .IMF  !M17/:H15  (27  Oel  72)  see  :i. 
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28.  (TS)  Memo,  SeeDef  lo  13  Jan  73,  AU  to  JCS  aSKWlfiO-lS-Ki  Jan  73;  (TS)  CM- 
247;J~73  to  Sec-Def,  31  Jan  73.  Att  to  Isl  N/II  of  J('S  2:«!l/:r)0-13.  2  Feb  73;  JMF  S«J7/3(tr)  <27 
(Jet  72)  see  3. 

2f).  (S)  Memo.  DepUSeeAF  to  ASD(ISA),  27  Mar  73.  Knel  to  Atl  to  2(1  N/H  of  JCS 
2;3;)9/:3(>t)-18,  28  Mar  73.  JMF  9t)7/:J05  (27  Oet  72)  see  2.  (C)  Memo.  Hilbert  (OASD/ISA)  lo 
ASDllSA),  “13AF  AIJVON,  Udom,  Thailand."  24  Apr  73,  J-5  Aetion  Offieer  Fih's.  (S)  Msg, 
CINCPACAF  to  CINCPAC,  2404t)OZ  Mar  73.  .JCS  IN  484(i().  (TS-NOFOHN)  CINCl'AC  Coni- 
niiiuit  tiistor/f.  1973,  p.  49. 

30.  See  chapter  13,  ]).  289-290. 

31.  (S)  Msgs,  .ICS  1325  and  1505  to  CINCPAC  (info  COMPSMACV),  2710:122  and  27‘':i''5Z 
J;m  73. 

■^2.  (S)  M,sgs,  .ICS  9924  and  1,555  to  US  Del  Paris,  2707 1:1Z  Jan  73  and  2801 1;1Z  .Ian  73. 
(S-EX)  Final  Rpt  off  lS  Del,  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission,  n.d..  All  to  JCS  2472/873 
20  .Jun  73.  JM  F  9 1 1/533  (20  Jun  73). 

-33.  (S-EX)  Final  Rpt.  US  Del.  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission,  n.d.,  Alt  to  JCS 
2472/87.3, 20  Jun  73,  .IMF  91 1/5.33  (20  Jun  73). 

;14.  (S)  Msg,  JCS  1.508  to  CINCPAC,  (’SA.  CNO,  CSAP,  and  CMC  (info  COMUSMACV) 
272329Z.lan73. 

:I5.  (S)  M.sg,  Stale  51.556  to  All  Dipl,  and  Consular  Po.sts,  21  Mar  73,  .ICS  IN  73178, 

36.  (C)  Msg,  CINCPAC  to  JCS  310549Z  Jan  73.  JCS  IN  63304;  (C)  Msg,  JCS  8896  to 
CINCPAC.  6  Feb  73  (derived  from  JCS  2472/8.55);  JMF  91 1/448  (31  Jan  7:1).  (C)  .ICS  2172/854, 
3  PYb  73;  (S)  M.sg,  .ICS  9559  to  CINCPAC  and  MSC,  6  Feb  7:3;  JMF  911/448  (2  Feb  7:))  (U) 
M.sg,  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  1702.30Z  Feb  73,  .ICS  IN  31879;  (U)  Msg,  .JCS  6.571  to  CINCP.M’  23 
Mar  73  (derived  from  JCS  2472/863);  .IMF  9 1 1/448  { 1 7  Feb  73). 

37.  (S)  Msg,  COMUSMACV  to  CINCPAC,  120813Z  Feb  73,  JCS  IN  85448;  (S)  Msg 
CINCPAC  to. ICS.  14224;1Z  Felt  73,  JCS  IN  91472;  (S)  M.sg,  JCS  5379  to  CINCPAC.  CS.A,  ('NO. 
eSAF,  imd  CMC.  14  Mar  73  (derived  from  JCS  2472/858);  JMF  91 1/495  ( 12  Feb  73). 

:)8.  (S)  ,ICSM-56-73  lo  SeeDef.  12  Feb  73.  Enel  A  lo  .JCS  2472/850,  19  .Ian  73;  JMF  911/066 
(4  Dee  72).  Memo.  .^elgASD(I&L)  lo  D,JS,  17  Feb  7:J,  Att  to  JCS  2472/850-1. 21  PT-b  7:1;  Menwt. 
AetgASD(I&L)  to  SeeNav,  17  Feb  73,  Enel  to  Atl  to  .JCS  2472/850-1.  21  Feb  7:1;  Msg  JCS  9495 
to  CINCPAC,  1 7  Feb  73;  .same  file. 

;19,  See  chapter  i:>,  pp.  277, 282, 284. 

40.  (S)  CM-2464-73  to  DJS.  29  ,Jan  73.  .IMF 91 1/:174  (5  Feb  73). 

41.  (TS)  Msg,  JC’S  1406  to  CINCPAC  and  CINCS.4C,  27UK).5Z  .Ian  7:1,  (TS)  Msg,  CINCSAC 
to  .ICS,  ;J02110Z  Jan  73,  JCS  IN  66676.  (TS)  Msg,  ('INCPAC  lo  JCS,  312:mZ  ,Ian  73.  .JCS  IN 
65086.  (TS)  Msg,  JCS  8,374  to  CINCPAC  and  CINCSAC,  0.514,56Z  Feb  7:i.  (TS)  Msg  JCS  8688 
to  CINCPAC,  0.52i:39Z  Feb  73.  (TS-NOFtlRN)  CINCPAC  Command  Ifistoty.  1973,  p.  226. 

42.  (TS)  .K'SM-51-73  lo  SeeDef,  8  Feb  73,  Eliiel  A  to  JCS  2472/856,  5  Feb  7:1;  (TS)  JCSM- 
26:1-73  to  SeeDef.  I  I  Jim  73,  Enel  to  .JCS  2472/8.56-1,  13  Jim  73;  .IMF  91  lAlT  l  (5  P>b  73). 

4:i.  (S)  M.sgs.  JCS  6:308  and  4919  to  CINCPAC,  i  1 17:I8Z  and  182048Z  P’eb  73. 

44.  (TS)  M.sg.  .ICS  87.35  to  CINCPAC.  051745Z  Mar  73.  (TS)  Msg.  CINCPAC  to  CJCS, 
070:125Z  Mar  73,  JCS  IN  :19642.  (TS)  M-sg,  .JCS  2600  lo  CINCPAC,  08fl027Z  Msir  7:1.  (TS-EX) 
M.sg,  JCS  2807  to  (TNCP.AC  and  CINCSAC,  2.52154Z  May  73. 

4.5.  (S)  Memo.  SeeDef  lo  CJCS.  12  Feb  73,  All  to  .ICS  2:i39/:i60-20,  i:i  Feb  73;  (TS)  .IC.SM- 
69-73  to  SeeDef.  23  Feb  7:1,  Enel  lo.fCS  2339/:360-21. 22  Feb  73;  JMF  fK17^10.5  (27  Oet  72)  S('e 
j).  S2S. 

47.  (S)  Msg.s.  JCS  :1870  and  7299  to  CINCPAC  (info  COMUSMACV),  170449Z  and  21 144:1Z 
Feb  73.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMltSMACV Command  Historg,  dan  73-Mar  73,  (U)  p  11^1. 

48.  NY  Times.  14  P'eh  73,  1;  19  Feb  73,  1;  26  Feb  73,  1;  27  Feb  73.  I.  (TS-NOFOUN-EX) 
COMUSMACV  Command  History,  dan  73-Mar  73,  (C)  pp.  G-2:i-(l-24. 

49.  See  below,  ))[i,  :14I-.345. 
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Tif).  (TS-KX)  Msg.  .It'S  :IS8i)  lo  flNCIHC,  27mr>})Z  Pt'b  7;J.  Slalcnunit  by  Wliib*  Ibitisi' 
Pie.ss  Si>iri>lai>'.  27  Fob  7:i,  Weekti/  Compiliitioii  oj  Pi'i’siilt  til  hit  DortiMcnIs,  o  Mur  7.1, 
]).  l»a  NV  Tillies,  2S  Fob  7:1,  1;  1  Mar  7:1.  1;  2  Msu-  7:J.  :l:  :l  Mar  7:1.  1.  (TS-NOFOKN-BX) 
COMUS.MACVCoiiiiiuiiKt  lli.'ilorij.  .tail  7.2-M((r  W.  (f)  [>.  0-24. 

61.  (TS-KX)  Msg.  .K'S  7K:«)  lo  (’tNCPAO.  (UU74tiZ  Mar  7:5.  (TS-NOFDItN-KX)  ('OMl'.S- 
A/.UT  Comiiiuwt  llisturn.  Juii  72-Mur  72,  (U)  p.  ll-:4.  (TS-NOFORN  )  (’!N(VA('  Commutid 
nisUiri/,  }972,  (U)  p.  1)01.  ,VF  Tiiiitv,  4  Mar  TI.  1;  6  Mar  7:1. 1  aiul  16. 

.62.  A'l'  Times,  li  Mar  7:1.  1;  1 1  MiU'  7:1,  14. 

6:5.  NY  Times.  8  Mar  7:i.  .6;  <)  Mar  7:1,  14.  (TS)  Msg.  .ICS  7r)!H)  lo  CINCIW  (info  fOMUS- 
M.ACV),  U)I7:51Z  Mar  7:1.  (S)  Msg.  .)CS  70.62  lo  CINCPAC  (info  COMCSM.ACV  and  MAC). 
l(»2;510Z  Mar  7:i. 

.64.  :V1'  Times.  1:5  Mar  7:5.  14;  11  Mar  7:1.  :l;  16  Mar  7:1, 4.  (TS-NOFOKN-BX)  f't>;VH?.S'AMCV 
Comiiwml  Hislont.  -hm  72-Mitr  72,  (O)  p.  ll-:i.  (TS-NOF't  )RN)  (TNCPAC  Commuml  His- 
loni,  l!>7.l,  (IT)  pp.  601-602. 

6.6.  S(>i‘  <-liuplcr  14.  p.  :51 1.  .\'l'  Times,  12  Ffb  7:1,  1. 

.66.  See  p.  :110. 

.67.  (TS-NOFl  IHN)  riM  PAC  ('ummttml  Uislori).  tft72,  (S),  j).  6:57. 

68.  iVK  Timf's.  10  Fi'b  7:1.  :i. 

60.  M.sg,  .ICS  8:51.6  lo  CINCPAC  ami  CINCSAC,  2617:51Z  .Ian  7:5,  S.  MStl,  .ICS  6266  lo 
CINCPAC  and  CINCSAC.  012:1:52Z  Fob  7:1.  S.  ADM  Mooror  had  lo  spoiul  moro  Iban  Ihroo 
hours  roiinilling  and  cloaring  Iho  lallor  ino.ssago.  Ilo  roconlod  in  his  <li;uy.  “1  hopo  llu*  noxi 
war  will  ho  dilToront.’'  C.ICS  M-6-7:5  lor  Rooord.  1  Fob  7:1.  IJ,  Mooror  Diaiy.  Bnirios  for  (K»:58 
iuid  0046,  10  Fob  7:1;  C.ICS  M-8-7;5  for  Rooord.  10  Fob  7:1.  H,  Mooror  Diary, 

till.  AT  Times,  21  Fob  Tl.  1.  Dnomoial  loxi  of  Coasi-firo  Agroonioni_ signod  by  l-iotian 
(lownnnoni  and  Pathol  l.at),  21  Fob  7:1.  roprochioorl  in  .VF  Time.s,  22  P'ob  7:5.  17. 

61.  (TS-KX)  CM-2496-7:i  to  SooDof.  10  Fob  7:5.  ('.ICS  Filo  IKH  SEA,  .Ian- Apr  7:5.  (TS)  Msg. 
.ICS  7806  lo  CINCPAC  and  CINC.SAC.  212:i:i2Z  Fob  7:5.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  .K'S  781 1  to  CINCP.AC 
iUHl  CINCSAC,  212:5;17Z  Fob  7:I.  (S-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  8066  Ui  AiC  7076.  212:1:I0Z  Fob  7:5. 

62.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  8014  lo  CINCPAC  and  CINCSAC.  222124Z  Fob  7:5.  (T.S-NOFC)HN ) 
CINCPAC  Commuml  Hislori/.  I!)72.  p.  6:57.  .'VF  Times.  2:5  Fob  7:5,  1;  21  Fob  7:5. 1;  26  Fob  7:1,  .6. 

6:5.  (TS-EX)  .Msg,  .ICS  6647  lo  CINCP.AC,  2i00.6SZ  Fob  7:5;  .ICS  2;5:50/:«H.  21  Fob  7:5;  .IMF 
007/:500(2I  Fob  7:5). 

64.  (S>  CS.AFM  22-7:5  lo.ICS,  ".A  M:\jor  ('oaso-Firo  Virilatioii,"  2:5  Fob  7:5,  .IMF 01 1/:506  (CY 
l<t7:l). 

66.  (S)  Ntrto  to  Conirol  Division,  "t'SAFM  ‘A  Major  Coaso  Firo  I’iolalioii.”*  2:5  Fob  7:5,  .IMF 
ill  IZlOf)  (CY  107:5). 

66.  (S)  Msg.  Siugon  8167  lo  Stalo.  ;5  Miu'  7:5,  .1-6  .Aolion  Orfioor  Filos. 

67.  (TS-EX)  CM-2.6:i: 5-7:5  lo  Sot-Dof,  6  Mar  7:5.  t'.ICS  Filo  Dili  Viotnanv,  Mar  7:5. 

68.  C,K'S  M-24-7;l  for  ivoord,  16  Mar  7:5,  S,  .Mooror  Diai-y. 

60.  (C)  MoiiW).  Sr'oDof  0)  C.ICS,  ".Assos-smonl  of  RVNAF  (C)."  17  Fob  7:5;  (C)  CM-2.66,6-7;l 
[()  Sr'oDof,  12  Mar  7:5;  .IMF  011/292  (20  Mar  7:5).  Tlio  COMCSM.ACV  assos.siiU‘iit  was  ooii- 
laiiiod  in  MACV  Msg<)7(li):5()Z  Mar  7:1.  Thai  msghasnol  boon  looatod.bul  a  liolailod  sunmi.ii-y 
of  iho  asso.ssinoni  is  oontainod  in  iTS)  Momo,  COl.  Trio  (C.ICS  Slaff  (Ini)  lo  ('.ICS,  “.As.sos.s- 
luonl  of  RVNAF,"  9  Mar  7:5,  C.ICS  Vile  091  Viotnam,  Mar  7:5. 

70.  ('.JCS  M-22  and  21-7:1  for  Roi-ord.  i;i  awl  16  Mar  7:5,  S.  Mooror  Diaiy. 

71,  MFR  by  \6\DM  Woinol,  “WS.AC  Mooting  on  28  Mar  7:5:  Snbjool;  NVN/('ainbodia.*  2  .A))r 
7:1,  TS:  Entrios  for  1646  and  1910,  28  Mar  Tl.  C;  Toloon,  C.ICS  with  tlEN  Haig.  liHO.  28  Mar 
7:i,  li,  Mooror  Diary. 
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72.  MFR  bv  VAUM  Wpinel,  “WSAG  Meeting  on  28  Mar  78;  Subject;  NTO/Cainboiiia.”  2  Apr 
73,  TS;  Entries  for  1645  and  miO,  28  Mar  73,  U;  Telcon,  GICS  with  GEN  Haig,  191(1,  28  Mar 
73,  U,  Moorer  Diary. 

73.  Public  Pnpcr.'i;  Ni.von,  197.3  {Washington;  GPO,  1974),  p.  2;?4. 

74.  Phonecon,  CJCS  with  Gen.  Vogt,  0941,  30  Mar  73,  TS;  entries  for  1015,  :30  Mar  73  tuid 
0950, 31  Mar  Tt),  S,  Moorer  Diary. 

75.  CJCS  M-30-73  for  Record,  4  Apr  73.  S;  Entries  for  0927  and  1416,  10  Apr  73.  U;  M.sg, 
CJCS  3559  to  CINCPAC,  10  Apr  73,  TS,  Moorer  Diary, 

76.  CJCS  M-;iS>-73  for  Record,  16  Apr  73,  TS.  Moorer  Diary. 

77.  CJCS  M-39-73  and  M-^0-73  for  Record,  16  Apr  73,  S,  Moorer  Dituy, 

78.  MFR  by  CJCS,  “WSAG  Meeting,  1000,  17  Apr  73;  Subj:  SEAsia,"  17  Apr  73,  TS;  Entry 
and  Phonecon,  CJCS  with  Dr  Kissinger,  1749,  17  Apr  73,  S;  CJCS  M^2-73  to  Dr,  Kissinger, 
18  Apr  73,  TS,  Moorer  Diiuy,  Kissinger,  Fcnr.s  of  Upheaval,  pp.  323-;327.  Kis.singer’s  account 
(p.  32.5)  implies  that  the  militaiy  did  not  want  to  act  and  inflated  the  task  as  a  way  to  avoid 
renewed  bombing,  Moorer’s  diary  ^ves  no  indication  of  such  reluctance, 

79.  Ki.s.singer,  H7ij7p  House  Feans,  p.  325.  Entry  for  1100,  25  Apr  73,  S;  Msg,  JCS  ;3;161  to 
CINCPAC,  261948Z  Apr  73,  TS;  “Resume”  for  May  73,  Moorer  Diary. 

80.  CJCS  M-.54-73  for  Record,  12  Jun  73,  U,  Moorer  Diary.  Tlie  Members  contacted  were; 
Representatives  Carl  Albert  (Speaker  of  the  llouse),  George  Malifin  (Chairman,  Appropria¬ 
tions  Conimiltee),  Gerald  Ford  (Minority  I^eader),  and  I^eslie  Arends  (Minority  VVliip),  mid 
Senators  Hugh  Scott  (Minority  Leader),  John  Tower  and  John  MeClellan  (Amieti  Services 
Committee).  I’ulilic  law  93-52, 1  Jul  73. 

81.  See  above,  pp.  332-3;i4, 

82.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMACV  CommamI  Hisloty,  .hm  72-Mar  73,  (C)  p,  G-24, 
News  Confcrt'nce  of  Dr,  Kissinger,  24  Jan  73,  Weekly  Compilaliou  of  l^vsidetilial  Docu¬ 
ments,  29  Jan  73,  p.  65. 

83.  (TS-NORIRN-EX)  COMUSMACV  Com  mand  History,  Jan  72-Mar  73,  (D)  i).  G-2,5. 

84.  Ibid.  NY  7'imes,  22  Mar  73.  13.  (TS)  Msg,  ,JCS  4319  to  CINCPAC  (info  COMCSMACV), 
220036  Miir  73. 

85.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMACV  Command  Histoi-y,  Jan  72-Mar  7.3,  (C)  p.  G-25. 
jVF  Times,  22  Mar  73,  13;  23  Mar  Ttl,  1. 

86.  (S)  Msg.  JCS  5706  to  Cli,  US  Del,  FP.IMC,  230459Z  Mar  73. 

87.  (TS-NOFt.1RN-EX)  COMU.SMACV  Cnmmatnf  Hi.story,  ,/an  72-Mar  73,  (U)  p.  G-25. 
NY  Times,  23  Mar  73,  1;  24  Mar  73,  1;  25  Miir  73,  1;  26  Mar  73,  1. 

88.  (TS-NOFXIRN-EX)  CO.Wf 7.SWAGV  Command  //(.stony,  .Ian  72-Mar  73,  (U)  p.  (.;-25. 

89.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSM.ACV  Command  Hi.story,  Jan  72-Mar  7.3,  (U)  mi.  G-25, 
H-1.  NY  Timms,  27  Mar  73,  I . 

90.  (TS-NOFORN)  CINCPAC  Command  History,  1973.  (C)  pp.  602-()03.  (TS-NOkXlRN- 
EX)  COMUSM.ACV  Command  History,  .Jan  72-Mar  73,  (II)  p.  G-25, 

91.  (TS-NOFORN)  CINCPAC  Command  Histmy,  1973,  (C)  pp.  602-603.  (TS-NOFORN- 
EX)  COMUSM.ACV  Command  Hi.stoiy,  ,Jan  72-Mar  73,  (U)  i>p.  C.-25,  H-3.  (S-NOFORN) 
NMCC  OPSUMs  71-73,  28  M;ir  73;  72-73,  29  Mar  73;  and  7(1-73,  30  Mar  73.  NY  Times.  28  Miir 
73,  1;  29  Mar  73,  1;  30  Mar  73,  1. 

92.  Msg,  COMUSMACV  to  ,!CS  and  CINCPAC,  290915Z  Mar  73,  JCS  IN  891)25.  (C)  M.sg, 
JCS  1002  to  COMUSMACV,  28(K114Z  Mar  73.  (TS-NOFORN-EX)  COMUSMACV  Command 
History,  .Ian  72-Mar  7.3,  (U)  p.  H-1.  NY  nmes,  30  M;u-  73,  p.  1. 

93.  See  pp.  324-325. 

94.  (S)  .lCSM-93-73  to  SecDef,  6  Mar  73,  Enel  A  to  JCS  2339/360-22,  2  Mar  73;  (C)  Msg, 
JCS  1298  to  SecDef  et  al,  07020,57  Mar  73  (derived  from  .ICS  2339/360-22);  .IMF  907/:)05  (27 
Oct  72)  sec  3. 
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!M.  (TS-N(  )F(  )!iN-KX)  ( '()M(  'SMAt  'V ('am ituttKl  flislori/,  Joti  “J-A/fir  7.1,  (1 '}  p. 

!)(),  (S)  .]r)M  :)ri8-7^i  (o  (’.ICS,  12  Mar  73,  .1-5  Aci Um  ( lITircr  Filt's. 

97.  (TS)  Msg,  .K'.S  3(j.5ti  lo  ('(  )MnSM.5CV,  CINCPAC,  and  Ch  USDrl,  FI'.IMC,  l;i2;UiiZ  Mar 
7:).  (TH)  M.sg.  COMU.SMACV  lo  C.It'S,  14KH)(IZ  Mar  7:1.  .ICS  !N  57107.  (C)  Msg.  CINCI’.M'  to 
CJCS,  1()020()Z  Mar  7:1,  .ICS  IN 

OS.  (S)  Mt’mo,  .ASI)(IS.A)  to  St’cIS’l'.  “Exlctisioii  uflhi’  Fotir-Paily  .Joini  Mililao'  Comiui.s- 
sion  (I'),"  15  .Mar  73,  OSft  Files. 

0‘),  (TS)  Msg.  COMCSMACV  (ETC  Seignious)  lo  C.ICS.  lOOttO.'iZ  Mar  7:1.  .ICS  IN  fiHSI7. 
(TS-EX)  Memo  Ibr  Heconi  Ity  I-Td  Seignioiis, "  Discuss  ions  in  Saigon  on  the  Coniimianee  of 
tiu’  Foiir-Pai1.v  .loini  Miiitaiy  Commission  (Four-Paily  .IMC)  Arter  X+liO  (S),"  21  Mar  7:1;  (TS) 
.1-5  Point  Paper  for  D.IS  for  a  Trip  to  SKA  ( l(i-22  Mar  7:1),  "Cease-nre  anil  FI’.IMC  (i:),"  n.il.; 
.1—5  Aelion  Dnieer  Mi.se  Files. 

100.  (S)  Msg.  .SEiigon  H:D2  to  State.  Hll  llIZ  Mar  ol.  .ICS  IN  liOOOS.  (S)  Msgs,  SiUgon  410:1 
lo  State,  21 1251 Z  Mar  73;  Saigon  48:10  lo  State,  2;i094;)Z  M;u-  7:1;  .1-5  .Action  Oftieer  Files. 
(TS-N()F()KN-EX)  f'OA/lXVf.UT  rommattfl  liislory,  .!aii  Z^-.V/rir  7.1,  (i^)  p.  (1-25. 

101.  Msg.  Ch  CS  Del,  FP.IMC.  to  COMl'SMACV,  27084.5Z  Mar  7:1.  ,ICS  IN  8.522S,  (S)  Msg. 
,)CS  1)875  to  CINCP.AC,  2722m>Z  Mar  73.  M.sg,  .ICS  1080  lo  CiNCP.AC,  2SI4 1 IZ  Mar  7:1. 

102.  (T.S-NOFOPN-KX)  ('()M(ISMA('V  (^oitniitititl  Ifistanj,  Joii  7^’-Mnr  T:t.  (C)  |ip. 
(,;-2.5— G-28.  li-,!. 

103.  (TS-NOFOHN-8:X)  COA//'.S'M4fT  ('ntmtiaoii  ll/slor//,  Jtu)  ?2-Mor  ?./,  (C)  p.  (J-20. 
(C)  Msg.  .ICS  .5017  to  CINCP.AC,  ;iIlH12Z  Miir  73.  Msg.  Ch  US  Del,  FP.IMT,  to  D.AO  Saigon, 
02(t32«Z  A|)r  73,  .ICS  IN  1104.52.  (S-NOFORN)  NMCC  OPHl'M  7ri-73,  2  Apr  7:1.  (S-KX)  Final 
Rpt  of  US  Del.  Fonr-P.aily  .loiiit  Mililmy  Coinmi.ssioti,  n.il..  .Alt  to  .ICS  2472/87:1,  20  .Inn  7:1, 
.IMF  01 1/5:1:1(20  .Inn  7:1). 

104.  Protocol  I o  tile  .Agreement  on  Kmling  ihe  War  anti  Re.storing  Peace  in  .Soiilh  I'ietnam 
Concerning  the  Removal,  Permiinent  Deacitvation.  or  De.slniciion  of  Mines  in  Ihe  Terriloriiil 
Waters,  Ports,  Uarl>ors,  ami  VVatervsitys  of  the  Demociaiic  Ih'puhtie  of  V'letmim.  27. Ian  7:1, 
lV’crA‘/<y  Coiiii>iliitio)i  uj  Pmsiitriiliiil  Itni'tiotritls,  2.0  Joii  72,  jip  0;i-()4.  (Hereafter  ciled  as 
Protocol  on  Mini*  CU'ariuice.) 

10,5.  See  cimpter  12,  ptJ.  287-288. 

100.  (TS)  CM-2450-7:l  In  SecDef.  24  .Ian  7:1;  (TS)  CM-2457-7:t  to  SecDef.  24  .hin  73 
(liandwritten  notation  of  See Def  approval  is  contained  on  draft  m.sgs  altiiehed  H)  hotli  CMs); 
CJCS  File  (Wl  Vietnam.  .Ian  73.  (C)  Msg,  -ICS  (i9i;i  to  (TNCPAC.  241522Z  .hut  7:1.  (TS)  Msgs. 
.ICS  7572  and  7570  to  CINCl’AC,  2.501  lOZ  :ind  2.501 1.5Z  .):in  7:1.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  8280  to 
CINCP.AC,  271705Z.Ian7;l. 

107.  Protoeo!  on  Mine  Clearanee.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  .ICS  1400  lo  US  Del  Fritnce  (C.ICS  to 
DepAssI  SeeState  Snilivan)  (info  CINCP.AC),  27!8.5;1Z  .hm  73.  RADM  llriiin  McC;niley,  USN. 
“Operation  END  SWEEP,”  1  '.S'  Norol  iDSlitiile  Profeedtiti/s,  Mitr  71, )).  21. 

108,  (TS-EX)  Msg,  .ICS  l.5()2  to  CiNCP.AC,  28012(1Z  .Ian  7:1.  (TS-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  1507  lo 
COMUSMACV  (for  M(i  Wtxidward),  280i:iOZ  .Ian  73.  (C-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  50:i2  to  CINCP.AC 
011755Z  Feh7:i. 

100.  (S-E.\)  Msg,  .ICS  140(1  lo  C.S  Del  France  (C.ICS  for  [)et>.A.ssi  .SecSiate  .Snilivittt)  (info 
CINCPAC).  2718,5;iZ  .l:m  el.  (S-EX)  Msg,  US  Del  Franee  2080  { DepAs-st  SeeSlaK*  Siilliviin)  lo 
.ICS,  272200Z,l<m  7:1,  .ICS  IN  .570:13.  (S)  M.sg.  .ICS  :i.5;J8  lo  CINCPAC,  ;l01510Z.Ian  7:1.  (S-EXi 
Msg,  .ICS  7:173  to  CINCP.AC,  022044Z  Fell  7:1.  McCauley,  "()|)eralion  END  SWEEP,"  {‘mrrd- 
M;ir74.p.  21. 

1 10.  (S)  Msg.  .ICS  ;i5;18  to  CINCP.AC.  :i(ll510Z.Iiui  7:1.  (S-EX)  Msg.  .ICS  .5<I27  lo  CINCl’.AC, 
t)1175lZ  Feh7:l. 

111.  (S-EX)  M.sg.  .ICS  7007  to  CINCPAC,  021451Z  Feh  73, 

1 12.  See  iihovc‘,  pp.  317-118. 
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1 1:),  (S)  Mm  215-7:5  to  CJC^S.  31  Jan  73,  CJCS  BIp  mi  SEA,  Jan^Apr  7:).  (S)  JCS  7:585 
to  CINCPAC,  022050Z  Feh  73. 

1 14,  Arc'ording  to  RADM  fllpCauley,  the  sweeping  began  cm  (>  Febnuiry.  McC'anl(\v*  **Oper- 
aiion  END  SWEEPp’*  Ptrjreedings.  Mar  74,  p.  21. 

115.  (TS-NOFORN)  CINCPAC  Command  Hisiori/,  197S,  pp.  230-231.  McCauley,  “Orx^ra- 

tion  END  SWEEP,"’  Pwceedings,  Miir  73,  pp.  21-22.  (TS)  Memo,  DepSet^Def  to  SecNav^,  “Use 
of  Reserv'e  Minesweepers  (10'"  CJCS  Pile  091  Vietnam,  Feb  73,  (TS)  Msg,  JCS  H3(>4 

to  CINCPAC,  132(K)5Z  F'eb  73.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  1299  to  CINCPAC,  232355Z  Feh  73. 

Task  Force  78  eonsislect  of  two  amphibious  assault  ships  (U^H),  three  amphibious 
transport  docks  (LPD),  ten  MSOs,  one  salvage  ship  (ARS),  two  fleet  ocean  tugs  (ARE),  one 
lank  Umding  ship  (LST),  one  submarine  rescue  ship  (ASR),  six  exptosive  ordnance  disposal 
(EOD)  detacltments,  one  underwater  demolition  team  (UDT)  detachment,  tw'o  tacfit'aJ  iiir 
control  squadron  (TACRON)  detachments,  and  four  air  mine  countermemures  (AMCM) 
units.  See  (C)  J3M-25;J-73  to  CJCS,  6  Feb  73,  CJCS  Hie  091  Vietnam,  P>b  73. 

lia  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  3889  to  CINCPAC,  271859Z  F"eb  73.  (TS-NOFORN)  CINCPAC 
Command  Historg,  19TS,  pp.  230-231,  234,  McCauley.  "Operation  END  SWEHlir  Pmrccd- 
iugs.  Mar  74,  p.  22. 

1 17.  See  above  pp.  :.532-i533. 

118.  (TS^EX)  Msgs,  JCS  9698  and  JCS  6670  to  CINCPAC,  020307Z  and  02i912Z  Mar  73.  (S) 
Msg,  JCS  7881  to  CINCPAC,  0318^12Z  Mar  73.  (S)  Msg,  JCS  6574  to  CINCPAC,  0214r>(iZ  A|>r 
73.  For  operational  aspects  of  END  SWEEP,  see  (S)  (’’tr  for  Naval  Analysis  Study  CRC  277, 
“Operation  END  SWEEP,"*  Feb  75,  Operational  Archives,  Naval  Histtirical  Center. 

1 19.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  2636  to  CINCPAC,  161952Z  Apr  73.  (S)  Msg,  JCS  8490  to  CINCPAC', 
22i4i:5Z  Apr  73.  (S)  Msg,  JCS  7713  to  CINCPAC.  11 1202Z  May  73.  NY  Ttmes,  20  Apr  7:5,  1. 

120.  Text  of  Joint  Communique  of  13  June  73,  reproduced  in  NY  limes,  14  June  73,  18.  NY 
Times,  14  Jun  73,  1 . 

121.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  .ICS  7782  to  CINCPAC,  131515Z  Jan  73.  McCauley,  “Operation  End 
SWEEP,"  Pnieeedings,  Mai’  74,  p.  22. 

122.  McCauley,  “Operation  END  SVI EEPC  Pixiceedings,  Mar  74,  p.  22.  (S)  CNA  Study  CR(' 
277,  “Operation  END  SWEEP  (U),"  Feb  75,  Operational  .Archives,  Navcil  Historical  Center. 

123.  McC'auley,  “Operation  END  SWEEP,"  Pniveeitings,  Mar  74,  p.  22.  (TS-EX)  CM-2799^ 
73  to  SecDef,  14  Jiil  73;  (TS)  Fact  Sheet,  “US  Obligations ...  for  Concluding  Mine  t'learing 
Operations  in  the  Waters  of  the  Democratic  Repul>lic  of  Vietnaiti  (U),"  18  Jul  73;  CJCS  File 
091  Vietnam,  Jul-Sep  73.  (S)  Msg.  JCS  748:5  to  CINCPAC,  180:302Z  Jul  73;  (TS)  Msg,  JC'S  mm 
to  CTNCPAC,  201405Z  Jul  73.  AT  Times,  19  Jul  73,  3.  ASD(PA)  Rriering,  18  Jul  73,  OASD(PA) 
Files. 

124.  McCauley,  “Operation  END  SWEEP,"  Pwceedings,  Mar  74,  p.  22.  (S)  CNA  Study  CRC 
277,  “Operation  END  SWEEP,"  p.  17.  (TS-EX)  Msg,  JCS  7604  to  C'lNCTAC,  1()1739Z  Mar  73. 
NY  Times,  19  Jul  73,  3.  ASD(PA)  Briefing,  18  Jul  73,  OASD(PA)  Files. 

Chapter  16.  Finale 

1.  Pubiie  Papers:  Richard  Nkron,  1973,  (1975),  p.  234. 

2.  See  ITS  note  of  protest  ia  North  Vietnam,  24  Apr  73,  printed  in  NY  Times,  25  .Apr  73,  10. 

3.  l^iblic  Law  93-52,  1  Jul  73. 

4.  Public  Law'  93-148,  7  Nov  73. 

5.  Four  Party  Joint  Communique,  13  Jun  73,  printed  in  Dept  of  State  Bullet liK  9  Jid  73, 
pp.  50-5:5. 

6.  Faets  on  File,  1973,  m).  482,  506-507,  556,  633,  ()62,  67:3-674,  781,  862,  882,  901,  920, 
984,  100:5,  1029,  and  1072. 
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7.  (Jenoral  V;ui  Tk*n  Dung.  “Grm  Spring  OCfensivt*."  Fmrit/n  Htmdmst  Itifomalhti  Srr- 
nice  { FlilS)  Pnilu  Refforl,  Asia  anil  Pat  ific,  7, Inn  ?(>  (Siipp  :)8),  p|).  1-47. 

8.  (S)  Msg.  Joint  State/DpIVnsp  (StaU>  029839)  to  US  Emh  iinil  DAO.  Saigon,  132231/,  KVI* 
74.  JCS  IN  5t)343.  (S)  Msg,  USDAO,  Saigon  to  CINCPAO  (iiiCo  J('S),  ()30723Z  Mar  71.  .K'S  IN 
80947.  (S) Msg,  CINCPAO  to. ICS,  I2(H)ir)Z  Uar  74,  ,ICS  IN  92948.  (S) .K’SM- 184-74  to  Sih-DoI', 
28  Ma.v  74,  Enel  A  to  .K’S  2472/884-2,  3  May  74,  JMF  9 1 1/495  (li  Ft'i)  74), 

9.  Public  l.,£iw  9:4-437, 8  Oct  74. 

10.  {TS-NOFOUN)  CINCPAV  Coniniand  iliston/,  l!)74,  (S)  p)).  lilt)-:)]  1,  4;t2— 1;.13.  (C) 
Memo,  ASD(ISA)  to  CJCS,  19  Sr*p  74,  All  to  JCS  2472/892,  23  St«[>  74,  .IMF  91 1/49.5  ( 19  Si'p  74). 

11.  (TS-NOFORN)  CUVCPAC  Comnitnul  Hishinj,  Hm.  (S)  pp.  171-172.  (S)  Msg, 
CINCPAC  lo  CJCS.  232I22Z  Nov  74.  ,K'S  IN  02404. 

12.  (Ipncral  V'jui  Tien  Dung,  "Orpal  Spring  Offen.sive,"  FPIS  Dnili/  //epotv,  Asia  mat  PaeiJ- 
ic.  7 -Inn  76  (Supp  3S),  pp.  545. 

13.  Facts  on  File,  If)?'),  [i.  4. 

14.  (S)  Memo,  Dir  DIA  to  SecDef,  "Arlcquacy  of  External  Miliiiu-v  Support  t<*  Noitli  and 
South  Vietnam  (U).”  24  .hui  75,  CJCS  File  820  Vietnam,  1  Jul  74-:51  Mar  7.5. 

15.  Fads  on  Fite,  1975.  pp.  1.5,  (515. 

1(5.  Dung.  ‘Creat  Spring  Offensive,"  (>1).  84J0.  Fads  on  File,  l!)7r,,  p.  1.54. 

17.  {T.S-NOFORN)  r/.Vrp/lCCom/HnH</  ffislorp,  1975,  (If)  p.  470.  ;VF  Times.  Pi  MiU'  75.  1. 

18.  .Alt  further  infonnatioit  on  the  military  operatums  in  South  V'ietnam,  unless  otlierwise 
staled,  is  from  Facts  an  File,  1975,  pp.  l?j-174,  191,  205-20(5,  225,  227,  24.5-247,  2(59-271, 
289-291. 

19.  (S)  Interagency  Intelligence  Memo.  “As.ses,sment  of  Military  Situation  and  Prospect 
for  South  Vietnam,”  4  .Apr  75;  (S)  Memo,  Dir  UIA  to  HeeDef.  DepSecDef,  and  Arlg  C.ICS, 
“Uirge  Scale  NVA  Military  Action  in  MKs  III  mid  IV  (C),"  4  .Apr  75;  CJCS  P'ile  820  Vietnam,  1 
Jul  74431  Mar  75. 

20.  ITS)  CM-178-74  lo  SecDef.  (5  Dee  74;  (TS-KX)  CM-209-75  to  SecDef,  8  .Iim  75;  (TS- 
EX)  CM-220-75  to  SecDef,  :31  Jan  75;  C.ICS  File  820  Vietnam,  1  .In!  74:51  Miir  75. 

21.  (T.S)  Draft  CM4321-75.  n.d..  All  lo  DJSM-51;3-75  to  CJCS,  25  Ma.v  75,  CJCS  P'ile  820 
Vietnam,  1  Jtil  74451  Mar  75. 

22.  (S)  M.sg,  .ICS  1149  lo  CINCPAC.  290(IO0Z  Mar  75,  C.JCS  File  820  Vietnam.  I  Jul  7.1451 
Mar  75. 

23.  (S)  Msg,  .ICS  51 19  to  CINCPAC,  CNO,  and  CSAF,  291917ZMar  75;(S)  Msg.  JCS  (50:59  lo 
CINCFW,  (U()21(5Z  Apr  75;  CJCS  File  820  Vietnam,  t-15  Apr  75. 

24.  (S)  Msg.  ,ICS  345:5  lo  CINCP.AC,  2  Apr  7-5,  C.ICS  File  820  Vietnam,  1-15  Apr  75. 

25.  jVF  Times.  9  A()r  75, 1:11  Apr  75,  1;  18  Ajir  75,  1. 

2(5.  .\'Y  Times,  28  Apr  75,  1;  29  .Aitr  75,  I ; ;)()  Ajir  75,  I . 

27.  F<n-  delailerl  coverage  of  the  liS  evaeualion  from  South  Vietnam,  see  (TS-EX)  "FliE- 
yCENT  WIND,"  App  IV  to  CINCPAC  Command  ilislari,,  1975. 

28.  Notes  by  Tom  Johnson  on  the  President's  Meeting  witli  his  Foreign  I’olicy  Advisers  at 
the  While  House  i;51.5-l5()5  hours.  2(5  Mar  (58,  Tom  Johnson  C(*IU‘ciion,  Lyiulon  15.  .loimson 
Presidential  Library. 

29.  Note.s  on  a  Meeting  of  the  JCS,  1400.  10  .Apr  19(58,  hy  Dr,  Robert  Wal.son,  JIIO.  Em  lies 
for  09:55,  23  Oct  73  and  0950,  :il  Mar  73.  C.  Moorei’  Diaiy. 

:50.  Entry  for  1710, 4  Oct  71,  S,  Moorer  Diary. 

31.  .K’SM-44!>-72  lo  Si-cDef,  (5  Oct  72.  JCS  2472^37-1 , 91 1/145  {2(5  Aug  72). 

32.  Westmoreland's  earlier  [dsuis  are  .summarized  in  CraJnmi  A,  CosiuiLS,  “MACV.  the  Joint 
Command:  The  \ears  of  Escalation"  (Ms.  CentfTof  Militaiy  Hisioiy,  2004),  Ch.  1 1,  jip,  12-13. 

•'3:3.  Kis.singer,  While  Hoitsi^  leors,  ji.  I0(li>. 
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;M.  rM-:3<)08-(>8  lo  Preskient  Johnson,  5  Mar  68,  CJC'S  CKH  Vietnam. 

35.  Entry  for  1826.  3  Apr  72,  Moorer  Diary. 

36.  Entry  for  1454. 12  Apr  72,  Moorer  Diary, 

37.  Phonecon,  GICS  with  Gen.  Vogt,  081 1,  24  Oct  72,  Moorer  Diary. 

38.  Entry  for  0860,  21  Oct  72.  Moorer  Diary. 

39.  For  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Jeffrey  J.  Clarke,  Adtrice  and  Support:  77ie  Finai 
Years,  1965- 1 97S  (WasMiigton.  DC:  Center  of  Military  History,  1988).  pp.  29f)~302.  482,  508, 
517-518,  520-52  L 

40.  GEN  Frederick  Kroesen.  USA  (Kel,),  interviewed  by  W.  S.  Poole  on  31  Jan  96. 

41.  Entry  for  4  Nov  71;  Msg,  ('OMUSMACT  3757  to  Sec'Def.  241 1 1 IZ  Ajir  72.  TS.  MiM>rer  Diaiy. 
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of  July  1.  1972.”  26  Oct  72  (pp.  24-28),  End  to  Att  to  JCS  1837/279,  18  Nov  72,  JMF  313  ( 15 
Nov  72),  (U)  Memo,  SecAF  lo  SeeDef,  31  May  72,  All  to  JCS  18;i7/26]-7,  6  Jim  72.  JMF  313 
( 15  .Apr  70)  sec  2. 

61.  All  information  about  the  National  Academy  inve.sligation  imd  n’pon  is  from  (U)  Nation¬ 
al -Academy  of  Sciences,  llir  Kffrets  ul'Iletitiridrs  iit  Sooth  Viclioiio,  Washington.  1974. 

62,  Wff.sV)  ( nylon  Post,  23  .Ian  75.  15. 
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A  Lvui,  Laos;  6 

AbramSx  General  Ca’ighlon  Jr.,  USA:  127--28, 
2tX),  373.  Sir  ff/sfj  CammanderH  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam, 
and  air  assets:  74,  81 -SZ  m,  164-65,  167 
and  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam:  158-59, 
164-65,  297, 299, 300 
and  air  sortie  levels:  74,  81-82 
and  air  strike  authority  in  Laos:  8 
assessments  of  enemy  plans  and  capabilities: 
94,102^3,121-23^ 

assessments  of  RVN  AF  capabilities:  3, 4, 6,  8, 9, 
10-11,  15,  101-03, 131,  178-79,  198,  365, 374 
assessments  of  RVNAF  leaders:  140, 159, 160, 
161,362-63, 374 

assessments  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam:  159, 

165,  167,  198 

and  command  structure  in  South  Vietnam:  200 
and  complacency  of  US  forces:  91-92 
and  Contingency  Plan  208:  49-50,  55,  58 
and  covert  actions  against  North  Vietnam:  118, 
119-20 

and  dependence  of  RVNAF  on  US  air  support  145 
and  dynamic  defense  concept:  53-54,  90 
and  economic  development  in  South  Vietnam:  248 
evaluation  of  Thai  forces  in  Vietnam;  67 
mission  in  Vietnam;  88 
and  morale  in  the  RV'NAF:  131 
and  Operation  LAM  SON  719: 6,  7-8, 9, 10-11, 
12,  13,  16^17 
OPLAN  J208:55 
OPLAN  J208A:  55-56 

and  pacification  program:  234, 235-36, 238,  239, 
24(M1 

and  peace  negotiations:  272 

and  planning  for  a  cease-fire:  260, 276 

and  planning  for  ground  operations  in  Laos: 

2,  3,  4^5 

and  planning  for  irciop  withdrawals:  49-50,  51, 
55,  201 

relationship  with  Kissinger:  15-16, 156 
relationship  w  ith  Laird:  159 
relationship  with  Mcx>rer:  3,  12-13, 81-82, 
155-56,  160,  299,  362-64 
relationship  with  Nixon:  155-56, 158-59, 164- 
65,  200,  201,  363,  364 
relationship  with  Vogt;  158,  188-89 
requests  for  air  operating  authorities:  122-23,  156 
requests  for  expanded  DMZ  authorities:  94, 122 


requests  to  attack  sites  in  North  Vietnam:  94 
and  ROK  forces  in  Vietnam:  63,  64 
and  RV^NAF  force  structure;  210,  211 
and  RVNAF  improvements:  209-10 
and  RV'NAF  interdiction  capabi lily:  145—46, 
149,210 

and  troop  withdrawals:  197,  198,  199 
and  use  of  US  air  power:  155 
and  w'eapons  for  the  RVN  AF:  163 
Achesem,  E>ean;  361,  373 
ACTOVRAD:  98-99,  133-34,  140 
Administrative  Security  Program:  250 
Aerial  denial  munitions:  163^ 

Aerial  weapons  companies:  1%,  198-99,  202 
Agency'  for  International  Development:  30,  102, 138 
and  economic  development  in  South  Vietnam; 
248,  249 

and  pacification  programs:  234,  233-36,  238,  254 
Ag  new,  Spiro  T.:  167 

Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  the 
Peace  in  Vietnam:  30^U ,  323,  334 
Agricultural  programs:  243 
Air  cav  alry  troops:  58,  195, 196,  198-99 
Air  Force,  Secretary  of  the:  144,  219 
Air  operations,  US 

authorities  for:  107-08,  109-17, 122-23,  166-67, 
175-76,  181-88 

authorized  sortie  levels:  71-72,  79-81 
commanders'  flexibility  to  determine  number 
of  sorties:  79-80 
costs  of:  26 

effects  of  budget  cuts  on:  7-8,  20,  71 ,  72,  81 

effects  of  sortie  levels  on  the  success  of 
Vietnamization:  72,  74,  77 
effects  of  troop  w  ithdraw'als  on  the  number 
of  sorties:  19,  49-50,  51-52,  56,  72-74,  77, 
81^2 

enemy  threats  10:85,  109,  llO,  111,  112-13,  114- 
17, 12(1, 121,  124,  125-26,  127,  164,  185-87, 
216,  294-96,  298,  300 
'"hot  pursuit"  of  MlGs:  186-87 
intelligence  suppi>rt  for:  277-78 
Laird's  efforts  to  restrict:  71-72 
in  Laos:  3,  4-5,  7-8,  27,  37,  39,  106 
Navy:  20 

need  for  surge  capacity:  74 
need  to  base  in  Thailand  after  withdrawal:  194 
planning  for  sortie  rates:  20, 24,  25-26, 214 
planning  guidance  for:  43 
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rt'Can iiiii'ssti net"  o per j lions:  107-(J8,  11(1,  278. 
2H1_W 

RVN  AF  dqX'ndcnce  on:  22. 4 1, 91,  106,  143. 

161),  188^9.  362,  364 
"single  air  war  concept'':  30 
lo  supporl  ROK  6irces  in  Vietnam;  204,  203 
V^NAF  participation  in:  148 
Air  reconnaissance  operatierns 
armed:  163,  t(>6.  173-74 
etfectiveness  of:  187 
limits  on:  139,  163,  173 
manned:  159,  175,  181-83 
req  u  i  remen  I  s  a  fie  r  w  i  1  hd  ra  vv  a  1 :  194 
US:  277-78,  282 

Vietnamese:  237,  238-41, 252,  277, 282 
Air  rescue  and  recover  units:  193-96 
Airborne  Brigade,  173*^:  46,  53,  95 
Airborne  Division  (Airmobile),  101'':  33,  92 
Airborne  units:  195,  202 
Aircraft.  5ir 1  lelicopters. 

A^:  167.  203,  204 
A-6;  294.330-31 
A-7:  114,  184 

A-37:  149,210,  216,  219,  221,  222 
AC-M9K:  149,210-11,216,221 
13-52,  Sf¥  Aircraft,  13-52. 

C-7:  195-96.216 
C-119:  216 

C-13U;  167,  1H4,  1 9^=^96,221 
EC-47:  216 

F-4:  111),  114,  124,  125. 159,  167,  184. 

196,  295 
FMC:  126 
IMD:  126 

F-5A:  216.221,  222,  223 
F-3F::21H,  219 
F-105:  IH4 
F-Ill:  184,  294 

gunships:  71-74,  77,  80,  123.  214 
KC“1 19K  gunsKips:  196 
KC-135:  167,  184,  329,  330 
maritime  patml:  210 

MlGs:  109,  110-11,  112-16,  120-21,  123.  124-25, 
139,  186-87 
tV2:  222 
p_3:  99-100 

provided  to  Laos:  37-38 
provided  to  Thailand:  37,  38 
RC^7:216 

shot  down:  l64,  294-96,  298,  300 
5TOI;  1 50-52,  21 0,  2 11 ,  2 1 2,  2 1 6 
tor  the  VNAF:  134-.33,  219 
Aircraft,  B-52:  3,  79,  167-68,  169^70 
and  attacks  on  North  Vietnam:  157,  292,  294- 
98,  299-31X1 

authorized  strike  areas;  7-8 
capabilities:  124 

costs  of  additional  aircraft  committed  to 
Vietnam:  168-70 

and  enemy  air  defenses:  110-11,  113,  114-16 
numbers  of:  329,  330 


operational  security  ol  strikes  in  North 
Vietnam:  185-86 
shot  down:  294-96,  298.  30(1 
sortie  levels:  8,  20,  71-72,  73-74,  75-76,  77,  79, 
80,  181.  214,  294-98,  300,  319,  329,  330,  331, 
334-35,340-41 
strikes  in  iheDMZ:  153 
used  in  Cambodia:  107 
used  in  Taos:  IOtM)8,  114-15,  319 
used  in  Mltilarv^  Regions  I  and  2:  125 
uses  of  after  the  cease-fire:  319.  340-4 1 
Aircraft  carriers:  73, 76.  77,  78.  81,  82,  105.  114,  168 
Airfields,  enemy:  115,  120-21,  125 
Air  I  lit  squadrons:  53,  58 
Atneriai.  USS:  168,  329,  330 
Amphibious  ready  groups:  1 1 8,  330 
An  Clang  I  Vo  v  I  nee,  Vietnam:  241 
An  LiX',  Vietnam:  154.  158,  160,  163,  173,  178,  17^1,  181 
An  Xuyen  IVovvnce:  100 
Anderson  Air  Force  Base.  Ciuam:  167 
Antiaircraft  a rlillerv,  enemv:  83.  HH  110-12,  113, 
115,  116,  120-21,216  ' 

Anti-radiation  missiles:  121,  123 
Antitank  v\  ea  p  t>ns  sy s  terns,  TC  >VV :  2 1 6.  2 1 8  - 1 9 
Area  denial  munitions  used  in  the  [IMZ:  126 
Ai‘mi>red  Cavalr\'  Regiment,  1 46.  97 
Armored  cavalrv'  squadrons:  53,  92,  195 
Army  Advisory  Croup,  \  ietnam:  200 
Army  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARV'N).  3>c 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
IRVNAF), 

abandonment  of  equipment  in  l.aos:  14,  1 5.  Ui 
Abrams'  assessments  ot:  6,  8,  9,  10- 1 1.  15,  374 
assessments  ot  performance;  9- ip  ]2,  16,  160. 
163,  223,  362-63.  374 

cross- bo rder  tTpt-^ra t i on s  in  Ca m bod ia :  97 
ettorls  to  improve  the  capabilities  of;  71 
engintx'r  units:  21 1 
ex  pa  nsk>n  of:  133 
failures  of  after  the  cease-fia":  357 
force  structure:  133,  141-42,  211,  212,  223 
i m  p rovem en ts  i  n :  102 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assessment  of  the 
capability  of:  11X1-103 
joint  operations  with  FANK:  96 
leadership  of:  1(1,  II,  14,  I6~I7,  102,  159,  ihO, 
170-71,  172 

MACV  assessment  til  the  capabilits'  iit;  100-103 
morale:  I  I.  14,  13,365,374 
and  (Tperation  LAM  SON  719;  6,  7,  8- 17,  375 
operations  in  Laos;  4—5.  6.  7-17,  361,  375 
operations  in  Mililarv  Regitm  1:9(1-91,92, 
157-58, 163,  171 

operations  in  Mililarv  Reg  km  4:  97 

mserve  doplovment  capabilitv:  226 

stmngth;  1 4 1,  227.  228, 130 

training  programs:  131,  133,  138-39 

US  advisory  mission  to:  200 

US  air  support  for  in  Opera  lion  LAM  SCN  719: 

4-5.7.  14,  15-16 
weapons  for:  163 
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will  to  fight:  171 

Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (units) 

I  Corps:  4 

Airborne  Division:  6,  7,  9,  14, 163,  171,  172,  173, 
179,  ISO 

6’^  Airborne  Battalion:  173 
1'^  Armored  Brigade:  6 
19'^’  Cavalry:  180-81 
9''‘  Division:  97 
21^  Division:  97 

infantry  Division:  6,  1 1,  92,  163,  171, 172,  180 
2''  Infantry  Division:  1 80 

Infantry  Division:  92,  139,  141, 171,  209-10 
Rangers:  6,  7,  8,  141,180 
40^*^  Regiment:  180-81 
20“^  Tank  Squadron:  209-10 
Artillery  battalions:  53, 58, 195,  197 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs:  256 
and  aircraft  for  the  VNAF:  219 
assessment  of  RVNAF  capabilities:  136 
and  the  cease-fire:  257-58,  259,  261-62,  266,  267, 
32^^-29,  343-16 

and  the  Defense  Attache  Office:  285,  286 
and  prisoners  of  war:  323-24 
and  ROK  forces  in  Vietnam:  62, 65 
and  the  RVNAF  improvement  program:  136 
and  US  force  structure:  23 
Australia,  forces  in  Vietnam:  59-60,  61, 67-68,  87 
Aviation  companies:  53,  58, 196 


Ban  Karai  Pass:  1-2 
Berger,  Samuel  D,:  234-35 
Bien  Hoa.  Vietnam:  167 
Binh,  Nguyen  Thi:  263, 264,  270, 301-02,  308 
Binh  Dinh  Prtivince:  18iTn81, 251 
Binh  Long  Pr^>vince:  153,  154,  251,  305,  337 
Black  Leopard  Division:  58-59 
Black  Panther  Division:  38-59 
Border  surveillance:  142^3,  144 
'"Brighter  Life  for  War  Victims'^  program: 
242-13 

Bruce,  David  K.  F.:  263-64,  265 
Bunker,  Ellsworth  T.:  122,  159,  245,  269,  363 
and  the  cease-fire:  260,  336-37, 346 
and  the  four-party  joint  mill  tan'  commission: 
289-90 

and  Operation  LAM  SON  719:  11, 12 
and  the  pacification  program:  231, 232, 234, 235, 
239 

reports  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  2 
and  US  civilian  advisers:  234,  235 
Burrows,  Brig.  Gen.  William  C.,  USAF:  218 


Cam  Ranh  Bay,  V'ietnam:  56,  193, 195 
Cam  bod  La 

air  defense  requimments:  108-09 
aircraft  for:  152 

authorities  for  air  operations  in:  107-08 


and  the  ccase-firc:  257,  258,  261 -f>2,  311, 318, 
320-21, 322,  332,  339,  340 
and  combined  interdiction  prt:igrams:  145-47 
DC>D  assessment  of  the  situation  in:  27-38, 

30-32 

enemy  activities  in:  27-28,  29, 85, 95-98,  360, 361 
enemy  base  areas  in:  95-97 
military  assistance  plan  for:  29-36 
Nixon  and  operations  in:  4-5,  27,  29,  35-36 
and  the  peace  agreement:  311 
possible  ARVN  attacks  on  enemy  supply 
activities  in:  24-25 

projected  enemy  activity  in:  21, 23,  40 
RVNAF  activities  in:  27;  95-97,  106 
RVNAF  interdiction  capability  in:  135,  146-47 
South  Vietnamese  refugees  from:  242 
US  advisory  personnel  in:  28-29,  30 
US  air  interdiction  programs  in:  107,  108 
US  air  operations  in:  340,  341 
US  air  suppr>rt  for  RVNAF  operations  in:  27, 

95,  96-97,  106 
US  Embassy  in:  32-33 
US  objectives  in:  28-29, 31-32 
US  support  for  after  the  cease-fire  in  V^ietnam: 

276-77,  279,  283,  284 
US  support  for  the  armed  forces  of:  194 
US  withdrawal  of  support  for:  341 
w'aterbome  enemy  infiltration  from:  98 
Canada:  310,  313,  3^,  345 
Casualties 
ARVN:  7,  12,  15 
civilian:  185 

enemv:  7,  14,  16, 85, 91, 95,  163,  171,  188 
Operation  LAM  SON  719:  12,  15,  l6 
ROK  forces:  61-62,  63 
US:  86,  91 

Cavalry  Division,  U'  ( Airmobile l:  46,97 
Cease-fire 

and  command  and  control  of  US  forces:  276-77, 
279,  282,  284-86,  324-27 
amtingenev"  planning  for:  48-49 
efforts  by  parties  to  improve  their  positions 
prior  to:  254,  305-06 

enemy  violations  of:  321-22,  326-27,  336-37, 
33^1,  345-47,  355-56,  358 
negotiations  regarding:  257,  301 
planning  for:  275-81 
pix> visions  regarding:  309 
rules  of  engagement  during:  280,  285-86,  291, 
318,320-21 

supers' ist>rv'  macliinew  for:  289-90,  291, 301, 
302,  303;  304-05,  310-11,  312,  313-14,  326-27, 
345-47 

and  troop  withdrawals:  48-49, 278,  313-14 
US  compliance  with:  317-22 
US  negotiating  position:  257-63,  265-67,  268,  270 
Central  Highlands:  153,  357,  358 
Central  Intelligence  Agency:  21-22,  36,  37, 38, 
187-88 

Central  Intelligence,  Director  of:  4,  8 
Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam:  84.  85 
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Central  I'adrtcalien  and  LVvelopmoril  Council:  2.13 
Chapman,  General  Leonard  F,  Jr.,  USMC:^,  KJl,  KB 
Chau  DtK  Province,  Vietnam:  6H 
Chieu  Hoi  Program:  232,  233,  238-39,  241,  247, 
250,  232,  254 

China,  People's  Republic  oh  4,  165 
attacks  on  supply  lines  to  North  Vietnam  Irom: 
163^4,  I6h, \77 

buffer  /.one  tor.  Sec  Chinese  buffer  zone, 
and  the  cease-fire:  321 

complaints  about  violations  of  the  territory  ofi 
176-77,  182 

and  prisoners  of  war:  344 

and  seaborne  supply  of  North  Vietnam:  173,  178 

ships:  182,  1 84 

China,  Republic  oh  87,  323,  343 
Chinese  buffer  /.one 

North  V'ietnamese  use  as  a  sanctuary:  182-83 
restrictions  on  air  attacks  in:  I63--64,  173^74, 
176-77,  181^2,  183,  292 
size  of:  292,  294 

US  air  attacks  in:  182-83,  292,  294,  296-97 
Chup  mbber  plantation:  3-4,  10,  It,  14,  96,  102 
Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Development 

Support  (CORDS):  232-33,  234-44,  231,  254 
Civilian  War  Casualty  Program:  202 
Clark  Air  Force  Base,  Philippine  Islands:  81-82, 
324,  326 

Clay,  Maj,  Gen.  Frank  B.,  USA;  36 
Clements,  William  P.;  341 
Clifford,  Clark:  372 
Coastal  radar  stations:  98—99 
Coastal  Surveillance  Radar  Sv-stem 
(ACTOMi AO):  98-99,  133-.34.  14(1 
Colby,  William  E.:  135,  240 
Combined  Campaign  l*lans 
1971:87-88,  9U 
1972:  147,  148 

Combined  Interdiction  Coordinating  Committee 
(CJCC);  146,  147,  148 
Combined  Interdiction  Plan:  147^8 
Command  and  control 
after  the  cease-fire:  276-77,  279,  282,  284-86, 
32*^27 

for  militar)'  aid  to  Cambodia:  32-36 
of  US  forces  in  Metnam:  I99“201 
Commander,  US  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam.  See  Abrams,  General 
Creighton  W.,  JR 

and  air  attacks  on  North  V'ietnam:  1 15-16,  164,373 
and  air  forces  for  war  in  Vietnam;  197, 
air  operating  authorities:  123 
and  aircraft  tor  the  RVNAF:  132 
assessment  of  enemy  activities:  90,  337 
assess  nren  ts  of  R\'  N  A  F  ca  pa  hi  1  i  t  ies:  86,  1 00, 
101413,  131,  132,  138,  139,  337,  3624»3, 

364^6 

briefings  to  the  loint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  4 
capabilities:  139,  197 

and  cease-fire  compliance  and  supervision: 

326,  328,  337 


and  the  Combined  Interdiction  Coordination 
Ci^mmittee:  147 

Contingency  Plan  208: 49-50,  51,  5-D33 
and  control  ot  the  tactical  effort  in  South 
Vietnam:  I3h,  157 

cost  estimates  for  RVNAF  impnnemenLs:  210,  21 1 
and  covert  actions  agairist  Norih  Vietnam: 
118,119.^20 

and  CREDIBLF:  CHASE:  L50-3] 
and  the  Defense  Attache  Office,  Saigon:  324-25 
and  the  Defense  Resources  Support  and 
Term  inati tin  Office:  285 
Deputy  for  Air  Operations:  1 50 
and  economic  development  in  South  V3etnam: 
248-49 

flexibility  to  vary  air  sortie  levels:  78,  8(1 
torce  structure:  19^^  225 
and  MAC\'  structure:  199.-201 
mission:  P>9-2S10,  201 
Ofhee  ol  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  tor 
Ect>ni>mic  Affairs:  248 
OPLAN  P03:  197 

and  pacification;  231,  232,  23.3,  235,  236,  238-39, 
240-11,375-76 

planning  for  a  cease-fire:  257-58,  2h0,  277, 
281-82,  302 

planning  for  air  effort  against  enemy 
infiltration:  146 

planning  lor  Irtit^p  withdrawals:  49-50.  51^ 
54-55,  58.  197,  198,  2(0,  2024)3 
plans  for  defense  of  Military  Region  I:  26-27 
i^ristjner  of  War  Liaison  Division:  3Z3-24 
and  projected  US  ftirce  levels:  23 
requests  for  air  operating  authorities:  121-22, 
12.5-26 

requests  for  expanded  air  operating  authorities 
against  North  V'ielnain:  HO,  111 
requests  tor  expanded  DM7  aulhorilies:  94-9S 
requests  for  more  air  assets;  124 
responsibility  kir  military  assistance  to 
Cambodia:  33 

and  role  of  US  air  power  in  \'ietnam:  105 
and  RVNAF  tt»rce  structure:  130-31,  I32-.33, 

135,  136,  141-42,  209-1 1,  212,  227-28 
and  RVNAF  improvement  programs:  138, 

149 

and  RVNAF  leaders:  140 
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withdrawal:  286 
and  use  of  US  air  power:  156 
and  Vietnamization:  361-66,  375-76 
and  VNAF  improvement:  213-14, 219 
Joint  General  Staff,  South  Vietnam 
a  ssess  m  en  ts  t  >t  I  he  pi."  r  f  o  rm  a  n  ce  of:  1 40 
and  assignment  of  tnnyps  to  Miiitarv  Regions: 
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Central  1  raining  C  ommand:  138-39 
and  the  Combined  Interdiction  tAH>rdi nation 
Committee:  147 

and  coordination  of  interdiction  activities: 
144-45 

and  covert  actions  against  North  Metnam;  1 1 9 

and  desertions:  140 

and  force  structure:  225,  227-28 

liaison  with  US  forces  in  Thailand:  277,  279 

and  need  to  regain  the  territorial  objectives:  179 
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and  planning  t^or  ground  operations  in  Laos:  3 
and  Ranger  units:  140 

and  RVNAF  force>  structure:  130-31,  136,  138, 

15  L  209,210,  211,212 
and  STOLaircratt:  151 
Joint  Craves  Registration  Office:  277 
joint  Information  Center:  277,  278,  279 
Joint  Personnel  Recovery  Center:  277 
Joint  Personnel  Recovery  Task  Force:  193 
Joint  Staff 

assessment  of  the  situation  in  Military  Region 
1:  101 

and  attacks  on  North  Vietnam:  292 

and  cease-fire:  257-58,  259,  261-62,  266-67,  345 

Counterinsurgency  Opero lions  Division, 

J-3:  235 

and  the  Defense  Attach^^  Office:  286 
mcnJels  for  US  force  structiires:  23 
Operations  Directorate:  145,  28H 
and  peace  negotiations:  256,  265-66 
and  planning  for  a  cease-fire;  283-84 
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265-66,  267 
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Southeast  Asia  Watch  Group  on  a  Negotiated 
Settlement:  256-57 
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Joint  US  Military  Advisory  Croup,  Thailand:  37 
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Khe  Sanh,  Vietnam:  5,  340-41 
Khmer  Rouge:  28 
Kissinger,  Henry 

and  air  attacks  during  the  cease-fire;  337, 338, 
340-41 

and  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam:  1 7b,  291,  292, 
294-95,  296-98 

and  air  strike  capabilities:  72 

assessments  of  ARVN  performance:  13,  15-16, 
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and  the  cease-fire:  257,  258,  259,  260,  262,  322, 
337,  338,  34iM6,  351 

and  covert  operations  against  North  Vietnam; 
117,  120 

and  economic  development  in  South  Vietnam: 
248-49 

and  equipment  for  the  RV^NAF:  214-15,  219 


and  evacuation  of  Americans  from  Vietnam; 
360—61 

and  Laos:  6,  8, 9-10, 11-12,  13,  14,  15-16,  334, 
335,  338 

and  mine  clearance:  348 
and  mining  of  North  Vietnamese  ports:  292 
and  mobile  reserve  units;  224 
and  Operation  LAM  SON  719: 6,  8.  9-10,  11-12, 
13,  14,  15-16 

and  pacification  program:  234—35 
and  peace  negoUations:  266,  268,  270,  271-74, 
290,  291-92,  293,  299,  301,  302-03,  305,  306, 
307-08,  309,  310,  311,  313,  314 
and  planning  for  air  activity  levels:  76,  292,  370 
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relationship  with  Moore r:  16,  167,  291, 299,  363, 
364,  366 

relationship  with  Weyand:  15-16 
and  requests  for  expanded  DMZ  authorities: 
94-95,126 

and  role  of  politics  in  military  decisions;  137 
and  RVNAF  improvements:  132 
and  RVNAF  performance:  180 
secret  negotiations  to  end  the  war:  57 
and  trotip  withdrawals:  72,  132 
and  US  policy  toward  Cambodia:  28,  31,  35 
and  use  of  US  air  power:  155 
and  Vietnam  policy^  reviews:  21,  24,  376 
and  Vietnamii^ation:  160 
and  Violations  of  Chinese  ter ri tor)':  182 
and  violations  of  the  cease-fire:  337-38,  356 
Kittif  Hawk  USS:  124 

Knowles,  Lt.  Gen.  Richard  T,  USA:  14,  262 
Kontum  Citv,  V^ietnarn:  172 
Kontum  Province:  95,  153,  154,  163,  172-73,  178, 
251,  357,  358 
Korea,  Republic  of 

equipment  transferred  from  forces  in  Vietnam 
to  RVNAF:  221 

forces  in  Vietnam:  40,  58,  59-60,  61-66,  87,  101, 
137,  194,  204-06 

transference  of  equipment  to:  64-66 
US  forces  in:  63 

US  support  for  forces  in  Vietnam:  59, 60, 62-63, 
64-65,  137,  193,  194,  204-06,  279 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam:  64-66,  87, 
204-06,  279,  320,  323,  344-45 
Kroesen,  Maj.  Gen,  Frederick  L,  Jr,  USA:  171 
Ky,  Ngu)  en  Cao;  244-47, 263,  360-61 
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and  aerial  denial  munitions:  16344 
and  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam:  110-12,  121, 
126,  166-67,  175-76,  181,  185,  186,  298 
and  air  operating  authorities:  107-08,  110, 
113-15, 124-25,  148,  166^7,  181-83 
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and  air  stirtic  levels:  72-73,  74,  76-77,  78,  7^-at, 
HI,  82 

and  air  support  tor  KVNAF  operations  in 
Laos;  9 1 

a  nd  a  i  rcra  1 1  basi\i  i  n  Th  a  i  I  a  n  d :  184 

a  n  d  a  i  rcra  ft  ca  rric  rs:  1 6K 

and  aircrad  tor  the  RV'NAF:  \  50-32,  219,  221 

and  allied  activities  permitted  in  the  DMZ: 

approval  of  targets  in  ISJorlh  Vietnam:  174,  ]76, 
2^J2,  293,  29-I-9S,  297 

a  nd  assessmen  t  o  t  R  V  N  A  F  ca  p  a  b  i  I  i  t  i  es :  1 32,  f  39 
and  assessment  of  I  lie  air  campaii^n  against 
North  Vietnam:  174-75 
and  assessments  of  enemy  plans  and 
capabilities:  122 

and  assessments  of  the  costs  of  operations  in 
Vietnam:  168-7(1 

and  authority  to  attack  MKis:  112-16,  121 
and  B-52s  for  Vietnam  War;  168-70 
and  the  Combined  Interdiction  Flan;  148 
and  command  organ i>^ation  in  Stnilh  Vietnam: 
199-200 

and  COMMAMXl  FLASH:  124 
and  COMMAMXl  HUNT  operations;  t48 
and  complacencv  of  US  torces:  91-92 
and  cost  estimates:  168-69 
and  CRLDtBLF  Cl  lAbF;  150-51 
and  the  Delenst^  Attache  Office:  286 
and  eionomic development  in  South  V  ietnam: 
248,  249 

efforts  to  restrict  ail'  otXTalions:  71-72,  74-75, 77, 79 
and  enemy  air  tlm\U:  121,  125-  26 
and  equipment  tor  the  RVNAF:  148,  21H-I9, 
220-22 

and  extensions  of  air  and  t  or  naval  operating 
authorities:  175-76 

a  nd  field  co  m  m  a  n  d  e  rs'  Oex  i  b  i  I  i  ty  t<  ^  va  rv  st  >r  I  it* 
levels:  78 

and  the  foLir-parl)  joint  militaiy'  commission: 
and  improvement  of  the  RVNAF  interdiction 
capability:  142^5,  147 
and  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  requests  tor  armed 
reccknnatssance  in  North  Metnanv  93 
and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  requests  for  expandc'd 
air  operating  authorities:  92-95,  122-23 
and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  requests  to  attack  sites 
in  North  Vietnam:  93,  94,  1 1 0-1 1,  1 12-15 
and  MARKET  riMn  operaltons;  148 
and  military  assistance  for  Cambodia;  33-3fi 
and  military  mission  in  Vietnam:  88-89 
and  mine  cioa ranee:  287 -4<8,  347^8 
and  mining  of  North  Vietnamese  pt^rts:  161 -(12, 
175,  184-85,  187,  292 

and  operating  authorities  tor  atter  a  ceasi^ftm: 

and  Operation  LAM  SON  7I9;9^|(),  H,  l6 
and  Operation  TOAN  THANG  01  /7l:  9(^97 
and  operatii>ns  iti  l.aos:  3-4,  5.  9,  38,  39 
pacification  programs:  234,  235-36,  238, 
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and  peace  negotiatmns:  29 1  ‘*92,  293 
and  planning  fora  cease-fire:  48—19  275-76, 
278-79,  280,  281-82,  283 
and  planning  for  air  strikes  against  North 
\  ietnam:  123-24 

and  planning  tor  command  structure  atter  the 
cease-fire:  284-85 

a  n  d  p  I  a  n  n  i  ng  l  or  l  n  h  ip  w  i  t  h  d  ra  i\  a  Is;  48-49, 
51-52,  54-55,  56,  57-58,  1 97-98,  201, 202-^03 
planning  guidance  for  Southeast  Asia  k>Tce  and 
activity  tevels;  43-14,  54,  73-74,  76,  78,  81 
and  possible  ARVN  cross-border  actions:  24-25 
and  proposed  covert  actions  against  North 
Vietnam:  117-19,  |20 
and  reconnaissance  operations:  159.  |75 
relationship  with  Abrams:  155,  156,  15y 
mlalionship  with  the  lom{  Chiefs  ol  Staff;  276.  293 
a4altonsh(p  with  Kissinger:  154-55 
relationship  with  Moomr:  298 
relationship  with  Nixon:  154-55,  293 
and  reviews  of  military  strategy  for  Vietnam: 
20,24-25,26,41 

and  reviews  ot  US  strategy'  Idr  Sintlheast  Asia;  4 1 
and  role  of  free  world  tniops  in  Vietnam:  59, 
6(1-61 

and  Rile  of  US  advisers:  224-25 
and  RVNAF  capabilities:  222,  223 
and  RVNAF  force  structure;  13(1,  135,  210-12, 
218-19,  224,  226,  227-28 
and  RV^NAFimprovemenl;  132.  137-38,  139, 

140,  148-50,  195,213 

and  RV  NAF  interdkiitm  capability:  148-49, 
15t)-52,  213 

and  troop  withdrawals:  191-95,  1 98-99. 
201-02,2(13 

and  turnover  of  US  Kises  in  Vietnam  to  Soyilh 
Vietnam;  221-22 

a  nd  US  a  i  r  d  e  tense  ca  pa  b  i  I  i  t  v  i  n  So  u  t  heas  t 
Asia:  109 

and  US  air  support  lor  RVNAF  operations  in 
Cambodia;  95 

and  US  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese  Na  \  v: 
99-UKl 

and  US  naval  gunfire  support  tor  allied  gmund 
operations;  100 

and  US  strategy  in  Lambodia:  31-32 
and  US  support  for  RVNAt'  alter  withdrawal:  195 
and  US  imops  in  Thailand:  2(n-^)4 
and  use  ig  temporary  duly  personnel  during 
withdrawal:  286 
and  Vietnam i/tit ion:  148,226 
and  violations  of  Chinese  territory;  1H2 
visits  to  South  Vietnam:  4,  47.  57,  1(12 
a  n  d  vvea  pt  m  s  1 1>  r  t  ti  e  RV  N  A I  I  1 63 
Lam,  1.1.  Gen,  Huang  Xuan:  4,  II,  12,  IT  I4, 

U^i7,  102,  103,  157,  159,  IM.  171,365 
Lam,  Iran  V'an:  308 
T,and  reform:  243,  Z53 
Land-to-the-  Filler  pnigram;  243 
Lang  Chi  penver  plant:  17h,  177 
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air  defense  requirements:  l0tW)9 
attacks  on  enemy  installations  in:  113^  334-35 
authorities  for  air  operations  in:  107-08 
authorii^ed  air  strike  areas  in:  7^ 
and  the  cease-firc:  257, 256,  311, 318,  319, 320- 
21,  322, 331,  332, 334-36,  339^1 
combined  interdiction  programs:  145-47 
enemy  bases  in:  1-2,  3, 8,  12,  13,  14 
enemy  infiltration  into:  85 
enemy  SAMs  ini  124 
enemy  success  in:  361 
interaj^ency  ad  hoc  committee  on:  36-39 
interdiction  programs  in:  106-07,  lOB,  114-15, 116 
and  LAM  SON  719:  6-19,  91,  106 
logistic  support  in:  37,  38 
peace  agreement  in:  334-35 
planning  for  ground  operations  in:  2-5 
possible  ARV  N  attacks  on  enemy  supply 
activities  in:  24^25 
and  prisoners  of  war:  342—43 
review  of  US  activities  in:  36-39 
RV^NAp  interdiction  capability  in:  135,  146-47 
tactical  air  support  ret^uirements  in:  37,  38,  39 
US  air  activitv  in  after  the  cease-fire:  319,  334, 
335-36,  337,  34tMl 

US  air  interdiction  operations  in:  27,  91,  338 
US  air  support  for  operations  in:  7-8,  91, 
106,338 

US  military  assistance  to:  36“39 

US  objectives  in:  36, 38,  39 

US  supptirl  for  after  the  cease-fire  in  V^ietnam: 

276-77,  279,  283, 284 
US  withdrawal  of  support  from:  341 
and  ihe  Vietnam  peace  agreement:  31 1 
Lavelle,  General  |ohn  D.;  115,  116,  127-28,  136 
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Local  Revenue  Development  Program:  250-51, 
252-53 

Ltnlge,  Henry  Cabot:  368-69 
Lon  Nol:  28/U12,  360 
Long,  General  Cuu:  85 

Long-range  aid  to  navigation  (LORAN):  277, 278 
LOUlSVlt.LE  SLUGGER:  110-11 


Mansfield,  Mike:  166,  371 
Marine  Air  Wing,  L':  52-53,  105-06 
Marine  Amphibious  Brigade,  y:  52-53 
Marine  Amphibious  Force,  111:  46 
Marine  amphibious  units:  118 
Marine  Division,  l'<:  52-53 
Marine  Heavy  Helicopter  Squadrxm:  287 
Martin,  Graham:  360-^1 
McCain,  Admiral  John  S-,  Jr.:  1 16.  See  al^o 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific, 
and  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam:  125,  158-59 
and  command  organization  in  StHith 
Vietnam:  199 

and  free  world  trtxvp  withdrawals:  59^0 
and  military  assistance  to  CamfcH^dia:  33 
and  Operation  LAM  SON  719:  8 


and  planning  for  ground  operations  in  Laos; 

2,  3, 4-5 

and  planning  for  tax>p  vvithdraw'als:  49,  50, 
55-56 

and  RVNAF  force  structure:  210 
and  Thai  forces  in  Vietnam:  66 
McCauley,  Rear  Adm.  Brian:  348-49,  350, 352 
McConnell,  General  John  P,:  372, 373 
McDonald,  Admiral  David  L.:  371 
McGovern,  George  S.:  183 
McMahan,  William:  67 
McMaster,  H.  R.:  371 
McNamara,  Robert  S.:  368-71,  373 
Medical  personnel:  202 
Mekong  River:  I0<> 

Mever,  General  fuhn  C.:  292,  294,  295, 298 
USS:  1 1 4,  1 57,  329, 330,  331 
Military  Assistance  Advisory'  Group  (MAAG): 
4f>-49, 50 

Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam:  199-20L 
See  (jfso  Commander,  US  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam. 

Military  Assistance  Prt^gram 
for  Cambodia:  28,  29-36 
for  Laos:  37,  .38,  39 

Military  Equipment  Deli  very  Teams  for 
CamUxlia:  28,  30,  31,  32-36,  193 
Military'  Region  1 

enemy  operations  in:  153-54, 156,  157-58,  163,323 
enemV  threat  in:  2L  22-23,  40,  90-9  L  92-93, 
94^93, 101 
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170-73,  178,  180 

RVNAF  forces  in:  137,  138,  139-40,  163,  171,  180 
US  air  operations  in:  125,  163,  171-72,  181 
Military  Region  2 

enemv  operations  in:  153,  154.  158.  163, 

172-73,  179 

enemy  threat  in:  95,  96,  357,  358 
pacification  efforts  in:  95 
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pnijected  RVNAF  ability  to  metH  ptitential 
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RDK  forces  in:  61-62, 64, 95,  206 
RVNAF  forces  in:  137,  138,  139^0 
RV' NAF  operalions  in:  96,  172-73,  178-79, 
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US  air  operations  in:  125 
Military  Region  3 

enemy  operations  in:  153,  154,  158,  163,  173, 
179,339,357 

pacification  prt>gram  in:  97 

Republic  of  Vietnam  gain  of  control  in:  40 
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RVNAh  activities  in:  %,  161.  173.  178.  181.  338 
US  air  support  tor  ARVN  operations  in:  161,  1% 
Military  Region  4 
ARV'N  operations  in:  97 
enemy  operations  in:  179,  339 
retugees  in:  242 

Republic  ot'  \'ietnam  j»ain  ot  control  in:  4(1 
RV'NAF  activities  in:  338 
territorial  forces  performance  in:  231-32 
Mine  clearance:  287-89.  312.  313,  330,  331.  332-33, 
347-33 
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248-49 
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peace  agreement:  337-38 
civilian  contractor  advisory  force  for:  228*  277 
civilian  contractor  support  for:  228,  277*  278 
cost  estimates  for  improvements:  211,  212.  215 
and  costs  i^f  equipment  for:  217 
costs  of  force  structure  changes:  210 
and  CREDIBLE  CHASE:  151-52 
dependence  on  US  advisers:  224-25 
dependence  on  US  air  support:  22*  41, 91*  H)6. 

123*  145*  160.  188-89*  362.  364 
desertion  rates:  131,  138.  140*  141 
development  assistance:  59-6t) 
effectiveness  of:  13LK32*  137-38*  139*  1.57-58. 
170-71*  188-89,  214*  218,  223-24.  225,  358-60, 
365 

effects  of  free  vvorld  tremp  withdrawals  on: 
594i0 

effects  Ub  trtH^p  withdrawals  tin:  56 
equipment  and  supplies  for:  89*  132*  134,  143. 
144^  148-19*  209*  213*  214-19,  223*  225-29, 
272,  277-78*  364 


equipment  for  alter  the  cease-fire:  ,3tl9*  318*  .^28, 
356-57 

force  dispositions:  136,  137 

force  structure:  43,  129-35,  139.  141^2.  209-13, 

214,  217-18,  224,  225-29*  277.  278.  280,  338, 
356-57 

general  reserve:  22-23.  24,  40,  41,  140.  226 
improvement  program:  21*  23*  24,  26.  27* 

53-54,  71.  1.46-52.  211,  212.  213,  214, 

215,  218 

improvements  in:  40,  42,  45,  129^15X  223-24.  228 
Intel  n  gen  tv  support  for  277*  320 
interdiction  capability:  XX  24,  26.  134-35. 
142^52.224 

leadership:  129.  130-31.  132.  137-38.  139*  Utl. 

159,  170-71*  214.  218,  322-23*  359,  365 
manpower  ceilings:  209*  210*  211. 212.  226,  227 
mission:  87-88 

morale:  131.  132,  137*  138,  139.  141*359*  365 
need  for  mobile  reserve  uni  Is:  224*  .Ki.5 
need  for  more  speciali/ed  capabilities:  129 
personnel  practices:  139.  140,  141 
planning  tor  US  advisory  strLiclure  for:  141 
recruitment  efforts:  129 
reductions  in  helicopter  support  for:  193,  194 
rii  I  es  I  >f  e  n  ga  gemen  ti  1 43 
S tra teg i  c  Tec h n ica I  D i  rectc^ra t e :  1 43.  1 46 
strateg)  :  87-88,  90-91*  95-96 
strength:  24.  86.  129*  137-38.  141^2,212-13, 
222-23,  227.  228,  230 
territorial  forces!  226*  227.  238*  236 
training:  89,  131.  132-33*  137-39*222-23*  236 
US  combat  and  combat  service  support  tor:  89 
US  planning  assistance  to:  96 
US  support  for  after  the  cea sedim:  276"77.  278. 

381,  282-83,  286,  320,  356-57,  359 
weapons  for:  147*  220 
Rich,irds<in*  Elliot:  321 . 345^6 
Roads 

Route  1;  181,2(16 

Route  9:  I*  5,  6.  7.  13.  14,  93,  340 

Route  13:  173 

Route  14:  172-73 

Route  19;  206.  358 

Route  914:  12.  13 

Robinson*  Rear  Adm.  R.  C.:  10-1 1.  15  16 
Rogers,  William  IX  5,  3-I-.36,  119,  246.  308.  332-33 
Royal  Laotiai'i  Air  Force:  332 
Royal  Thai  Air  Force:  108 
Royal  Thai  Army  V’olunteer  Force:  5H-59,  n6 
Rules  of  engagement 
alter  the  cease  fire:  280,  285-86,  29 L  318* 

330-21 
for  LiHis:  335 
violalionsol:  127 

Rush.  Kenneth;  152.  156,  215-17.  218,  299-3tKJ 
Rvan,  tieneral  |ohn  IX,  LISAF;  16.  79,  9 I27*  151, 
221-22,  .364 

and  air  operating  authorities:  186-87 
and  air  operations  in  North  Vietnam:  186-87* 
292*  295.  296-97 
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dispute  with  I  pint  Chiefs  of  Staff  over  B-32 
stirtie  levels:  79 

and  mining  of  ports  in  North  Vietnam:  186-87 
and  proposed  attacks  on  sites  in  North 
Vietnam:  tl5 

and  violations  of  the  cease-hre:  336 


Saigon,  Vietnam:  153, 154,  359-61 
Sanitary  Hamlet  Program:  243-^ 

Snmtoga,  USS:  157 
Saravane,  Laos:  1 

Scowcroft,  Brig.  Gen*  Brent,  USAF:  338, 340 
Search  and  clear  operations:  91, 95, 97 
Search  and  rescue  operations:  107-08 
Seignious,  Lt.  Cien.  George  M.,  II,  USA:  276,  346 
Senior  Review  Group 
and  air  activity  levels:  78,  80 
and  air  interdiction  programs:  107 
assessment  of  RVNAH  capabilities:  136 
assessments  of  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam: 

41^,  123,  192,374 
and  the  cease-fire:  259-60,  261-63 
and  economic  development  in  South  Vietnam: 
248-19 

and  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam:  61-62 
and  peace  negotiations:  256 
and  possible  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam: 
123-24 

review  of  policy  toward  Cambodia:  28“29, 
31-32,  35,  36 

and  troop  w'ithdravvals:  192 

Vietnam  policy  reviews:  21-22,  23,  24,  25, 

27,  54 
Ships 

eVAs:  282,  284, 285,  329-30,  331,  350 
landing  craft  repair  ships:  53 
ocean  minesweepers:  347,  348,  349,  350 
PCF:  216,  226 

US  attacks  on  North  Vietnamese:  175 
WHEC  211,  212, 216, 226 
St>uth  Vietnam  Liberation  Army:  84 
Souvanna  Phouma:  4, 335-36,  340 
Spain:  87 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Ambassador  for  Field 
Operations:  254 
Special  Forces  Grtiup,  5‘^:  46 
Special  Guerrilla  Units;  38,  39 
Special  operations  squadrons:  53,  195,  203 
8^*':  196 

State,  US  Department  of 
and  the  Defense  Attach#  Office:  285 
and  the  four- party  joint  military  commission: 
289-90 

and  funding  of  military  activities  in  Cambodia: 
31-32 

and  pacification  programs:  238 
and  peace  negotiations:  266 
and  policy  toward  Cambodia:  28 
and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
of  South  Vietnam:  327-28 


and  US  bombing  of  North  Vietnam:  185 
Strategic  Air  Command 
and  B-52  sortie  levels:  79, 295-98 
and  bombing  of  Nt>rth  Vietnam:  292,  294, 
295-96,  297-98,  375 
Strategic  readout  system:  147,  149 
Sullivan,  William  fi.t  234-35,  275,  3tlL  334,  348 
Supplementary  Pacification  and  Development 
Campaign:  232-33 
Surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs) 

attacks  on  installations  of  in  North  Vietnam: 

110,111-12,  113,116,  155 
authority  to  attack  enemy  sites:  125-26,  159, 

298 

effectiveness  of  enemy  use  of:  1 64,  294-%, 
297-98 

enemy:  85,  U19,  MO-ll,  113-14,  il7,  I2l)-2L  123, 
124,  125,  336,  340 

Sutherland,  Lt.  Gen.  James  W.,  USA:  4,  14,  16 
Swank,  Emor>^  C,:  33-36 


Tactical  air  squadrons:  73,  156,  167,  329 
Tactical  air  support  squadrons:  58,  195-%,  198-99 
2L':  1% 

Tactical  airlift  squadrons:  195-96,  197,  198- ‘‘>9 
Tactical  Airlift  Wing,  374"^:  1% 

Tactical  Control  Squadron,  620’'^:  196 

Ta  ct  ica  I  e  I  ect  ron  i  cs  vv  ar  f  a  re  sq  u  ad  rons:  1 98-99, 

2(13 

Tactical  fighter  squadrons:  53,  73,  167,  196,  198- 
99,  329,  33(1 
48fF':  53,  81-82 

Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  49'*':  167 
Tactical  reconnaissance  squadrons:  53,  329,  331) 
Takhli  Air  Thailand:  167,  184, 199 
Tanks:  220,  222 
Task  Force  78:  350-51,  352 
Ta)'  Ninh  Province:  97,  154,  305,  337,  358 
Ta\'lor,  General  Maxwell  D.:  368-69,  370,  376 
Tchepone,  Laos:  2,  3-5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11-12,  13,  340 
Temporary'  duty  personnel,  use  of  during 
withdrawal:  280,  286 
Thach,  Nguyen  Co:  301, 348 
Thailand,  Kingdom  of 
air  defense  requirements:  108-09 
aircraft  for:  152 

as  base  for  air  assets  used  in  Southeast  Asia: 
74^76,  80-81,  105, 159,  184,  194,  196,  199,  276, 
279-80,  283-84,  325-26,  329,  330 
as  base  for  US  forces:  193,  194,  203-04, 325 
command  of  US  forces  in:  277,  279-80 
forces  in  V'ietnam:  58-60,  61,  66-67,  87,  345 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  plans  to  establish  a  US 
command  center  in:  279-80, 282,  284-86,  325 
need  for  a  neutral  buffer  to  protect:  44 
proposed  stationing  of  US  personnel  in:  79-80, 
277, 279-80,  282 

reductii>n  of  US  forces  in:  277,  283-84,  285,  329, 
330-31 

and  support  for  operations  in  Laos:  37,  38 
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lomptirarv  US  staging  bastes  in:  278 

US  air  bases  in:  74-78,  8i)-8U  I  US,  124,  167,  184, 

m  282 

US  ft>rces  in:  276,  277,  28(1 
Tha-Meng,  Lat>s:  34(1 
Thieu,  iSIgviyen  Van:  3(iS 
an  d  A  RV  N  I  t^idersf  \  i  p  p  rob  I  e  m  s:  14.  1 6  U  171, 
172.  3iV5 

assessnienl  nl  South  Viulnamest^  forees:  4 

and  the  cease-fire:  337 

and  ecomjmic  rotorm:  247 

etYorls  lo  defend  Si:iuth  V'ielnam:  359 

and  entorcemenl  ot  the  cease-fire:  346 

and  land  reform:  243 

need  to  obtain  approval  of  for  plans  of  mill  la  r\' 
action:  2-3 

North  Vietnamese  demand  for  the  overthrtvw 
of:  255,  263,  264,  268,  269,  271 
and  Operation  1, AM  SON  719: 7,  8, 9-l2,  1.3. 

14.  16 

and  pacification  program:  233,  243,  244 
and  the  peace  process:  247,  266,  268,  269,  271, 
272-74,  291, 292,  294,  296,  3lK),  3(12.  3tl3,  3(14, 
3(15,  3U7,  3(19,  31(1,  315 
and  the  presidential  election:  244^7 
relationship  with  Nixon:  217,  294, 3tJ2,  304, 307 
resignation  ot:  360 
and  RVNAK  force  structure:  212 
and  tmop  withdrawals:  47 
Tho,  l.e  Due:  257, 264,  268, 270,  271-72,  273,  290, 
291.  293,  301,  302-03,  305, 306,  308,  351,  356 
Thompson,  Robert:  237 
Thua  Thien  Trovince:  92,  153,  157-58,  337,  358 
Tluiy,  Xiian:  263,  264,  268,  269,  270,  273,  301-02 
Ti'tan,  Maj.  Cien.  Nguyen  V'an:  172 
Training 

ARVN:  131,  133,  138-.39 
for  mine  clearance  operations:  287-89 
RVNAF.89,  Lit,  132-33,  137-39,  222-23,236 
US  advrst*rs  as  trainers:  234 
Vietnam  Air  FiTrce:  133,  139 
V'^ietnamese  Navy:  139 
Travveek,  Omidr.  B.  B.:  348 
I'rinh,  Nguyen  Day:  308 
Troop  strength 
enemy:  6,  7,  12,  84,  192 
in  LAM  SON  719:  9,  10-11,  12 
ROK  h>Tces:  58,  87 

RVNAT:  24,  26,  129,  136,  137,  141^2,  212-13, 
225-2(\  227 

UHal  allied  in  Siiulh  Vietnam:  40,  58-59,  192 
TrtH>p  strength,  US 

effects  ot  on  poUc\'  options:  22,  23, 25-26,  27, 
44,45,47^8 

and  force  structure:  23, 192,  194-95 
proptised:  46-47,  48,  54,  56,  192 
US  Air  Force:  46-47,  48,  192 
US  Army:  46-47,  48,  192 
US  in  Vietnam:  19,  20,  45,  46-47,  53,  58,  86, 
191,  199,  202,  204,  208,  332,  334,  .347,  372 
US  Marine  Corps:  46-47,  48 


US  Navy:  46-47, 48,  192 
Lroo  p  vv  i  th  d  ra  w  a  I  s 
after  the  ceast-fire:  319-20,  323-24 
announcements  of:  11-12,  15,  20,  41, 45,  4(>,  50, 
51-52,  151-52, 159,  192,  197-98,  201.  203 
assignment  of  temporary  duly  persunnel  tii 
assist  in:  280,  2^ 

C 1 N  Cl  ^AC  reco  m  men  d  a  t  itwis  a-ga  rd  i  n  g :  43,  1 9 1 
Contingency  Olan  208:  49-51 
effect  on  pacification  programs:  234 
effects  on  air  t>peratimis:  56,  72,  H  I  -82 
effects  on  support  to  RVNAT:  201,  202-03 
effects  on  Vietnami/atimi:  46,  47, 2014)2 
and  hirce  structure:  194-95 
free  world  militarv  assistance  forces:  58-61, 
279,  282,  284,  3B,  342,  344^5 
numbers  withdrawn:  19,  20, 45,  46,  52-53.  58 
options  for:  26 
Packard's  propetsals:  26 
and  the  peace  agreement:  309 
and  a  possible  cease-fire:  48-49, 329 
problems  for  US  troops  posed  bv:  l9|-93 
ROK:  64-66,  87,  204-06,  279,  321),  323 
ro  1 1  u  p  to  rce  req  u  i  ixmi  en  t s :  1 94 
security  during:  94,  100, 191,  192-93,  194,201, 
276,  277, 279,  2834(4,  320-22, 330,  331 
and  tactical  air  sortie  rales:  49-50,  51-52 
tied  to  release  of  prisoners  of  war:  183.  319-20, 
323-24.  332-34,  34 1  ^4,  347 
at  time  of  the  cease-fire:  278,  282,  28.V84.  285. 
320-22,  313-24,  329-32 

US  Air  Force:  46,  52-53.  58,  195-97,  198-^  202. 
203,  329 

UB  Army:  46,  52-53,  58,  97,  l9s-97^  198-99. 
202,  203 

US  con gressKinai  action  regarding:  183 
US  Marine  Corps:  46,  52-53, 60,  196,  198-99, 

202,  203,  319,  329,  331K31 

US  Navy:  46,  52-53,  58,  195-97,  l^H-99,  202, 

203,  277,  282,  284,  329-30,  33 1 
and  Vietnam  i/ation:  361 

Truong,  LL  Cien.  NgoQuang:  163,  171 
Two-Party  Joint  Militarv  Commission:  310-t  I, 
312,  313,  314,345  ' 


Udorn,  I  hailand:  37,  38,  325-26 

Unger,  Leonard:  280 

Unger-Dawee  agreement;  66-67 

U  n  i  on  o  f  So  V  i  el  St>ci  a  I  i  st  Re  p  u  b  I  i  cs:  1 62.  1 6  5 

Uong  Bi  power  plant:  177 

US  Air  Force 

and  air  attacks  on  sites  in  North  Vietnam: 
112,  159 

air  sortie  le\'els:  74-75,  77,  80,  82 
command  and  control  ot  rt)rces  in  Thailand: 
279,  325-26 

and  costs  of  air  activities:  SI 
and  CRFDmLF  CHAST:  150 
F- 1 05  squadrons:  156 
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possibility  of  basing  units  in  Thailand:  74-76, 
80-81,  194 

problems  communicating  with  South 
Vietnamese  units  during  op>erations:  16 
and  STOL  aircraft  for  the  interdiction  program: 
150,  152 

study  of  air  defense  systems  in  Southeast  Asia: 
108-09 

support  for  the  RVNAF:  89 
and  test  of  counter-infiltration  measures:  144—45 
units  stationed  in  Thailand:  159 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam:  46-47,  52-53,  58, 
74-75,  80,  195-97,  198-99,  202,  203,  329 
US  air  forces 

106,  114,  115,  12b-27,  182,  188,  1%,  199, 
2(K)-201,  282-83,  325-26 
13“’:  325-26 
US  Army 

withdrawal  from  V'ietnam:  40—47, 52-53,  58, 97, 
195-97,  198-99,  203 
XXIV  Corps:  4 

US  bases,  security  for:  86,  89,  91-92 
US  civilian  advisers  and  the  pacification 
program:  234-35,  254 
US  Congress 

antiwar  sentiments  in:  5,  42,  165-66,  183-84, 
299,  359,  362 

attempts  to  legislate  an  end  to  war:  183,  355-56 
and  evacuation  of  Americans  in  V'ietnam: 
360-61 

and  funding  for  assistance  program  for 
Cambixiia:  30,  31-32 

and  funding  for  the  war:  290-92,  2%,  341, 
355-57,  358.  359-60,  362 
hearings  on  unauthorized  btimbings  of  North 
V^ietnam:  127-28 
Nixon's  mlationship  with:  13 
and  pacification  programs:  240 
and  peace  negotiations:  266,  293 
and  questions  regarding  South  Vietnam's 
ability  to  defend  itself:  102 
and  trcK)p  w  ithdrawals:  19,  46, 166 
US  Embassy,  Saigon 

Defense  Attache^  Office:  48-49,  276-77,  278,  280- 
85,  286, 319,  324-25,  344,  347,  359,  360-61 
and  ea)nomic  development  in  South  Vietnam:  248 
and  proposed  civilian  personnel  reductions  in 
V'ietnam:  234,  235-36 

US  Force  Augmentation  Plan  for  Southeast 
Asia:  169 

US  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\MCcs:  127,  128 
Committee  on  Government  Operations:  240 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  166 
US  Marine  Corps 

equipment  transferred  to  ROK  forces:  56-57,  65 
personnel  redeployments:  46-47,  52-53,  344 
security  guards  for  the  US  Embassy:  344,  347, 
360-61 

units  in  V'ietnam:  156,  196,  204 


US  Military  Equipment  Delivery'  Team, 
Cambixiia:  283 

United  States  Military'  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam:  344,  346-47.  See  also  Commander, 
US  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 
US  Mission,  Thailand,  and  US  military 
commands:  284 
US  Navy 

7'^  Fleet:  157,  284,  329-30,  331 
air  activity  levels:  74,  76,  77,  80,  81,  82 
and  attacks  on  sites  in  North  Vietnam:  1 1 2 
and  the  cease-fire:  317,  320 
personnel  redeployments:  46-47,  52 
and  search-and-rescue  operations:  317-18 
support  for  the  RVNAF:  89 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam:  46,  52-53,  58,  195-97, 
198-99,  202,  203,  277,  282,  284,  329-30,  331 
US  Navy,  Secretary'  of  the:  75,  78 
US/RVN  Combined  Campaign  Plan:  146 
US/ RVNAF  Combined  Interdiction  Plan:  146 
US  Senate 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  127-28,  373 
Foreign  Relations  Committee:  166 
and  withdrawal  of  US  troops  from  Vietnam:  174 
US  Support  Activities  Group:  326,  331 
US  Support  Activities  Group/T*^  Air  Force:  284, 
302,  324,  325,  326,  344 


Van  Tien,  Colonel  General  Dung:  7,  357 
Veterans,  South  Vietnamese:  242-43,  253 
Vien,  General  Cao  Van:  3,  7, 10,  1 19,  289-90,  2% 
Viet  Cong:  84-85 

Abrams'  assessment  of  the  capabilities  of:  179 
anti-pacification  efforts:  250-M 
efforts  to  eliminate  in  the  hamlets:  236-41,  230 
objectives:  83-84 

release  of  prisoners  of  war  by  Thieu:  247 
Vietnam,  Republic  of  (South  Vietnam) 
air  defense  requirements:  108-09 
border  sur\'eillance  equipment:  147 
capability  of  government  to  stop  enemy 
infiltration:  131-32,  134-35,  346 
and  cease-fire  conditions:  259-60,  346 
collapse  of:  355-61 

and  combined  interdiction  programs:  145-47 
draft  laws:  140 

economic  development:  59-60,  233,  24749, 
230-51,  253,  324 

effects  of  US  economic  assistance:  247^8 
elections:  13, 47, 49,  53, 63,  84. 97,  241,  24447,  365 
evacuation  of  Americans  from:  360-61 
inability  to  survive  after  w'ithdraw'al  of  US 
troops:  337-38,  355-58,  375 
infiltration  of  enemy  penxinnel  into:  131, 355, 356 
interdiction  operations:  149 
local  self-government  programs:  24142,  250, 
251,  252-53 

Ministry'  of  Defense:  130 

National  Assembly:  236-37,  241,  24445,  246,  247 

National  Cadre  Training  Center:  241 
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National  I’olico:  223,  224,  232,  233,  236,  237-38, 
25i),  252 

National  Police  Command:  237,  239-40 
need  to  regain  the  territorial  initiative:  179 
Pacification  and  Development  Plan:  87 
and  pacification  planning:  232-33,  250 
and  the  Paris  Peace  Talks:  255 
and  the  peace  agreement:  306,  307-08,  309-10 
People's  Information  Program:  241 
political  development:  21,  233,  241,  244-47 
political  solution  for:  309-10 
Province  Mobile  Assistance  Teams:  241,  252 
refugees:  242,  251,  252,  253,  254,  358,  359 
refugees  from:  360-61 

and  releases  of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners:  264 
Rural  Development  Cadre:  241-42 
and  RVNAF  improvement:  130,  132 
and  sup>ervisorv  machinery  for  the  cease-fire: 
289-90 

US  bases  in  turned  over  to:  221-22 
US  funding  for  the  war  in:  290-92,  296,  341, 
355-57,  358,  359-60,  361 
US  post-armistice  assistance  to:  228,  339, 
355-58,  361 

and  violations  of  the  cease-fire  agreement: 
336-37,  355-56 
V^ietnam  Air  Force:  77 
airbases:  142,  209-10 

aircraft  for:  134-35,  148-19,  150-5Z  219,  221,  227 

capabilities:  107,  134,  213-14,  219 

and  CREDIBLE  CHASE:  151KS2 

equipment  for:  147,  148—19 

expansion  of:  106,  133,  142 

force  structure:  212,  225,  227 

improvements  to:  133-34,  139—10,  142-50,  213 

maritime  air  patrol  capability:  148-49, 211, 227,  338 

responsibilities:  88,  148 

sorties  flown  by:  96,  106 

stamgth:  227,  228,  230 

support  for  naval  4>perations:  151-52 

training  for:  133,  139 

units:  106 

unwillingness  to  fly  at  night:  138,  139 
US  provision  of  air  search  and  rescue 
operations  for:  108 

US  support  for  after  withdrawal:  356-57,  359 
utilization  of  forces:  96, 125,  138,  148 
weapons  for:  147 

Vietnam  reunification:  307,  308,  309-10,  355-61 
Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group 
and  a  cease-fire:  257-58,  259,  260-61,  262, 

263,  267 

and  economic  development  in  Siiuth  Vietnam: 
249 

and  peace  negotiations:  256 
reviews  of  Vietnam  polic)*:  21,  23-24,  39-44,  192 
Vietnamt»se  Marine  Corps:  40,  133,  139,  163,  171- 
72,  180,  222, 223,  227,  228,  230 
Vietnamesi'  Navy:  98-100,  133,  356-57 
effectiveness  in  combating  sea  infiltration:  135, 
143-44 


equipment  for:  209-10 
force  structun?:  226 
improvements  to:  139-40,  212 
lack  of  adequate  leadership:  99 
ships  tor:  209-10,  211 
strength:  227,  228,  230 
training:  139 

turnover  of  naval  facilities  to:  140 
US  assistance  to:  98-l(X),  133 
utilization  of  forces:  138 
Vietnamization 

wmpatibilitv  of  militar\'  aid  to  CamlxKlia  with:  33 
and  economic  development:  247—19 
effects  of  air  activity'  levels  on:  72,  74,  77 
effects  of  RVNAF  interdiction  capabilities  on:  145 
effects  of  withdrawal  of  US  and  other  free 
world  forces  on:  46,  47,  55,  59-60 
failure  of:  361-66 

of  interdiction  operations:  142-50,  151 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assessment  ot  the  success 
of:  43,  132,  269-70 
objectives  of:  45,  53-54,  361 
n>le  of  pacification  in:  235-36,  375-76 
and  RVNAF  force  stmetuav  226,  228 
US  confidence  in  the  success  t>f:  12-13,  42,  160, 
269-70,  375-76 

Vogt,  Lt.  C;en.  John  W.,  USAF:  116,  156-57,  188- 
89,  21K)-201 

and  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam:  293,  295, 

296,  298 

and  air  operations  in  Militar)^  Region  1:  163 
assessment  of  ARVN  ^x'rformana*:  l60,  363,  364 
assi‘ssments  of  the  situation  in  V'ietnam:  157, 
158,  160.  163,  339 
as  Commander,  7*^  Air  Force:  127 
as  commander  of  the  joint  headquarters  in 
Thailand:  325,  339-40 
and  Operation  LAM  SC^N  719:  7 
a»lationship  with  Abrams:  158,  188-89 
a*lationship  with  Mtxm'r:  156-57,  158.  366 

War  Powers  Resolution:  356 
Washington,  DC,  antiwar  demonstrations  in:  165 
Washington  Special  Actions  Group:  L56,  157 
and  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam:  291 
and  equipment  for  the  RV^NAF:  214-15,  217 
and  ground  operations  in  Laos:  4,  5 
and  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor:  161 
and  peace  negotiations;  265,  266-67 
and  preparations  for  a  cease-fire:  275-76,  278 
and  relocation  of  units  from  South  V'ietnam  to 
Thailand:  203 

and  RVNAF  activities  in  Quang  Tri  Pnn  intv:  180 
and  targets  in  North  Vietnam:  176 
and  violations  of  the  cease  fire:  337,  338  -39,  340 
Watkin,  Brig.  Gen.  William.  USA:  248 
Weinel,  Vice  Adm.  John  P.:  182,  276,  278,  279,  288, 
306,  337,  338-39 

Westmoreland,  Cieneral  William  C.:  127,  188-89, 
372,  373,  374 
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and  assessments  of  the  ARVN:  9,  tO,  12,  14,  16, 
too,  101,  103,  363-64 
"'Hand  in  Glove"  plan:  2, 4 
and  OperaHon  LAM  SON  719:  9-10 
and  planning  for  tnx>p  withdrawals:  51-52 
relationship  with  Moorer:  10,  363 
and  ROK  forces  in  Vietnam:  62,  63-64 
and  troop  strength  in  Vietnam:  47 
and  US  policy  tow^ard  Cambodia:  28 
Weyand,  General  Frederick  C*,  USA:  31, 102-03, 

'  188,189,200-201,344 
assessment  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam:  359, 
364,365 

and  the  four-partv  joint  militar>^  commission: 
289-90,  345,  346 

and  the  need  for  ROK  forces  in  Vietnam:  206 
and  operations  in  Laos:  5, 13, 15-16,  17 
and  the  pacification  program:  235 
and  peace  negotiations:  291 
relationship  with  Kissinger:  15-16 
and  RVNAF  capabililiesi  337-38 
and  RVNAF  force  structure:  227-28 
and  troop  withdrawals:  202-03,  283,  323 
Wheeler,  General  Earle  G,:  369, 371, 372, 373-74, 376 
Wickham,  Brig.  Gen.  John  A.,  USA:  290 
Woodward,  Maj.  Gen.  G.  H.,  USA:  289,  290,  303, 
342,  343,  346-17 


Xuan  Loc,  Vietnam:  360 


Zais,  Ll.  Gen.  Melvin,  USA:  14,  94, 101 
Ziegler,  Ronald:  201-02, 203,  303,  305,  341,  343 
Zumw'alt,  Admiral  Elmo  R.,  Jn,  USN;  51-52,  76, 
97, 112, 151-52,  161 
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